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The  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from  year  to  year,  giyen 
imder  Series  A  of  the  Annals,  bring  out  in  a  special  manner  how 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  affected  by  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  all  countries.  A  revolution,  a  war,  a  famine, 
or  the  sudden  discovery  of  gold  mines,  alters  materially  the 
capacity  of  countries  to  send  produce  to  the  British  market,  or 
their  means  to  consume  British  manufactures;  and  the  results 
are  seen  in  the  sum  total  of  our  trading  with  them.  Thus,  in 
1860,  our  Exports  to  the  United  States  of  America  amounted  to 
21,018,5002.  Soon  after,  a  political  revolution  turned  the  tides 
of  prosperity,  and  in  1861  they  were  only  9,058,3262. ;  and  in 
1862,  14,399,0002.  The  Imports  from  the  States  in  1861 
amounted  to  49,385,0002.,  and  in  1862  to  27,700,0002.  The 
same  variations  will  be  found  in  the  value  of  each  article  imported 
and  exported,  though^  owing  to  the  changes  of  prices  from  year 
to  year,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  amount 
but  the  quantities ;  as,  for  example,  the  value  of  cotton  imported 
in  1862  may  be  the  same  as  in  1861,  yet  it  may  represent  only 
a  third  of  the  quantity  received  in  former  years,  seeing  that  the 
prices  are  three  times  higher.  It  is  only  by  careful  study  of  the 
figures  exhibited  in  these  accounts  that  the  real  state  of  trade 
can  be  properly  appreciated.  A  valuable  return  will  be  found 
under  this  series  of  the  relation  of  population  to  revenue  and 
representation   in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
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and  though  the  population  is  only  one  element  as  regards  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  it  is  well  to  keep  this  item  clearly  before 
our  minds.  The  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue 
gives  the  changes  made  in  late  years  in  the  Duties  on  Spirits 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  until  a  uniform  rate  has  been 
estabUshed.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Assessed  Taxes  apply 
to  Great  Britain  only.  Several  other  papers  of  great  value  are 
inserted  under  this  series.  The  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  shows  how  numerous  are  the  petitions  for  grants  of 
Letters  Patent,  8,000  new  petitions  annually  is  a  serious  addition 
to  the  number  of  monopolized  articles,  but  probably  a  very 
small  proportion  only  consists  of  inventions  of  any  importance. 
The  Beport  on  the  present  mode ,  of  assessing  the  Income  and 
Property  Tax  has  fallen  short  of  public  expectation,  having  left 
the  question  as  unsettled  as  ever;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Hubbard's 
Draft  Beport,  and  the  valuable  evidence  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee, form  an  excellent  contribution  towards  the  solution  of 
the  many  economical  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject.  The 
Betum  of  the  Weekly  Earnings  of  Agricultural  Labourers  affords 
information  of  great  value.  Although  the  wages  of  this  class 
of  labourers  are  unusually  low,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  generally 
get  something  more  than  the  money  wages,  whilst  Agriculture 
is  an  employment  where  women  and  children  of  the  same  family 
are  often  employed.  Among  the  Statutes  under  this  series  the 
most  important  is  the  one  altering  the  mode  of  payment  to  and 
from  the  Bank  of  England. 

Under  Series  B,  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  deserves 
attention.  The  Committee  reported  more  especially  on  the 
examination  to  be  estabUshed  previous  to  admission  into  that 
Service,  yet  the  evidence  contains  important  information  on 
the  position  of  the  Attaches  and  oil  tie  Constitution  of  tfie 
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Foreign  Office.  The  Report  on  the  Management  of  her  Majesty's 
Naval  Yard  opens  up  the  entire  question  of  Dockyard  Expendi- 
ture, which  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Beport 
on  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  From  several  documents  inserted  on 
the  subject,  it  will  appear  that  the  Slave  Trade  continues  to  be 
carried  on  upon  a  most  extensive  scale  ;  the  large  profits  realized 
giving  great  encouragement  to  slaving  adventures.  Cuba  con- 
tinues to  be  the  great  market  for  slaves,  and  many  are  the 
contrivances  made  use  of  by  the  slave  traders  to  deceive  the  cruising 
squadron.  The  Correspondence  on  the  Alfairs  in  China  brings 
us  at  last  to  the  close  of  the  Chinese  War,  and  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  perusing  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  Commerce  with  that  country,  and  the  Convention  with  the 
Emperor  as  regards  the  amount  of  indemnity.  The  other  papers 
under  this  series  are  the  Correspondence  respecting  British  Claims 
on  Mexico,  some  Correspondence  on  the  Affairs  of  Poland  in 
1831-32,  and  a  valuable  Beport  on  Turkish  Finances ;  whilst  the 
Betums  of  the  number  of  Effectives  in  the  Army  and  Militia, 
and  of  the  number  of  her  Majesty's  Steam  and  Sailing  Ships 
afloat,  building,  and  converting,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1861, 
give  some  idea  of  the  forces  of  this  country. 

Series  C  contains  the  Beport  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, showing  the  gradual  extension  of  that  system  over  all 
the  departments  of  the  State.  The  valuable  appointments  in  the 
Civil  Service  in  India,  now  open  to  pubhc  competition,  have  not 
yet  attracted  a  large  number  of  competitors,  but  the  field  is 
vndening  every  year.  The  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  gives  the  substance  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act.  Some  idea  of  what  is  done  by  the  Dissenters  in  the  way  of 
Education  is  given  in  a  Beport  of  a  Committee  of  that  body  to 
the  Boyal  Commissioners,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is 
the  pecuUar  sources  of  their  income  :  the  low  income  from  endow- 
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ment  being  6^d.  per  scholar ;  the  large  income  from  school-pence 
averaging  6s.  6d.  per  ammm  per  scholar,  or  S^d.  per  week ;  and 
the  comparatively  large  annual  income  from  subscriptions  and 
donations  amounting  to  5$.  per  week ;  the  unsectarian,  however, 
having  double  the  income  from  this  source  of  the  sectarian. 

The  veiy  complete  Report  on  the  Construction  of  Submarine 
Telegraph  Cables,  inserted  under  Series  D,  gives  a  description  of 
the  principal  telegraph  lines  which  have  been  laid,  and  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  necessary  elements  for  the  success  of  this  mode  of 
communication. 

Under  Series  E,  much  information  is  given  on  Convict  Prisons 
and  Tickets  of  Leave.  The  prevalence  of  crimes  of  violence,  and 
in  many  cases  by  men  who  had  been  liberated  on  licence  before 
the  completion  of  their  sentence,  has  awakened  public  interest  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  system.  The  Beformatory  Schools,  which 
now  form  part  of  the  disciplinary  training,  are  being  specially 
reported  upon.  The  new  Bankruptcy  Law  for  England  holds  a 
prominent  place  among  the  Statutes  under  this  series. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  state  of  India  and  of  our 
colonial  possessions  will  be  found  under  Series  F. 

The  Census  of  the  countiy  forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
the  nation,  and  the  accounts  given  of  the  population  are  fall  of 
instruction  and  permanent  interest.  The  increase  of  the  people  in 
the  last  fifty  years  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Table : — 


Year. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

1801 

9,156,171 

1,608,420 

1811 

10,464,529 

1,805,864 

1821 

12,172,664 

2,091,521 

6,801,827 

21,066,012 

1831 

14,051,986 

2,364,386 

7,767,401 

24,183,773 

1841 

16,035,098 

2,620,184 

8,175,124 

26,830,406 

1851 

18,054,170 

2,888,742 

6,552,385 

27,495,297 

1861 

20,223,746 

8,061,251 

5,764,543 

29,049,540 
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The  Report  on  the  Occupation,  Ages,  and  Births  of  the  People  is 
not  yet  published.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
carefully  inquired  into  the  Administration  of  the  Poor-Law  in 
England,  and  although  no  report  has  yet  been  made,  the  many 
subjects  upon  which  evidence  was  received  are  of  great  importance, 
and  cannot  faSL  to  become  topics  of  further  discussion,  with  a  view 
to  legislative  remedies. 

Under  Series  H,  there  will  be  found  the  Beports  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy  in  England  and  Scotland,  showing  in  both 
cases  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics. 

This  cursory  glance  over  the  contents  of  the  Twelfth  Volume 
of  the  ^*  Annals,"  will  impart  freshness  and  unity  to  the  docu- 
ments therein  inserted,  and  form  the  best  commendation  to  a 
work  which,  we  trust,  so  far  has  been  carried  out  with  pubUc 
approbation. 

LEONE  LEVI. 

10,  Farrar^t  Build%ng$^  Temple, 

July,  1863. 
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Fourth  Report  of  tfie  CommiBsionera  of  ffer  MajeaUfs  Inland  Revenue  on 

Inland  Revenue. 

The  gross  receipt  (detailing  the  amount  received  for  each  duty)  in 
the  years  ended  31st  March^  1859,  was  18,480,5722.;  and  1860,  was 
20,82a,727i 

IBM.  1$60. 

SpiriU              £9,188,842  £10,000,191 

Malt  ...             ...             5,592,624  6,852,458 

Hops ...            ...  416,478  462,881 

Pftper. 1,281,023  1,451.254 

Hackney  Carriages       ...           ...  82,129  86,203 

Stage  Carriages              ...            ...  125,016  127,673 

Railwajs          ...            ...            ...  389,569  859,212 

Licences           ...            1,436,892  1,464,575 

Game  Certificates  (IieUind)         ...  12,228  13,047 

Racehorses       5,771  6,233 

Sfibits. — The  revenue  derived  from  spirits  has  continued  steadily  to 
increase  during  the  past  year,  but  the  large  amount  of  duty  received  in  the 
last  quarter  is  not  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  increased  consumption.     Great 

auantities  were  taken  out  of  bond  under  the  supposition  that  an  addition  to 
ie  dufy  would  form  one  of  the  financial  measures  of  the  Government 
The  efrect  of  this  anticipation,  probably  to  die  extent  of  150,0002.,  has 
consequently  been  felt  in  the  succeeding  quarter  by  a  decrease  of  duty  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

When  it  became  known,  earlv  in  the  present  year,  through  the  financial 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  recent  commercial  treaty  with  France,  foreign  spints  would  be 
admitted  for  consumption  into  the  United  Elingdom  at  a  rate  of  duty  equal 
to  that  on  British  spirits,  and  a  surtax  ec^uivalent  to  the  loss  and  hindrance 
caused  to  the  home  distiller  by  the  excise  restrictions,  considerable  alarm 
was  felt  by  distillers,  more  esnecially  as  the  treaty  fixed  the  amount  of  the 
surtax  at  twopence  per  gallon,  which  the  d^tillers  considered  wholly 
inadequate  as  a  compensation  for  the  peculiar  disabilities  under  which  they 
carry  on  dieir  manufacture.  The  surtax  named  in  the  treaty  was  the  same 
in  amount  as  that  charged  by  the  Act  11  and  12  Vict  c.  60,  on  colonial 
spirits.  Originally,  however,  the  differential  duty  on  such  spirits  was 
1«.  M.  per  ^lon,  Is.  4(2.  beuig  on  account  of  excise  restrictions  on  home- 
made spirits.  This  difference  was  gradually  reduced ;  first  by  an  increase 
of  the  duty  on  British  spirits  in  1841,  and  afterwards  by  reductions  in  the 
duty  on  colonial  spirits.  The  last  reduction  was  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
recommendation  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  sugar  and 
coffee  planting;  in  1848  ;  but  it  is  onl^  fair  to  the  distillers  in  this  countrv 
to  state,  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  their  views,  and  to  the  estimates  which 
they  aiibmitted  to  the  committee.  The  encouragement  thus  given  to 
colonial  spirits  was  not,  however,  followed  by  any  injury  to  the  home  dis- 
tillers, whose  acquiescence,  indeed,  in  the  measure,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
their  knowledge  that  the  consequences  to  them  were  not  to  be  apprehended 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  Uiat  over  and  above  the  differential  duty  of 
2dL  per  gallon,  the  importers  of  colonial  spurits  had  to  bear  the  expense 
of  a  verjT  long  voyage ;  and  that  rum,  the  only  spirit  imported  firom  the 
colooies,  is  not  of  a  Idnd  suited  to  tiie  general  demand^  and  does  not^  in 
SERIES  A.  Q  Q  [l] 
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fact,  enter  into  competition  with  British  com  spirit,  the  basis  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gin. 

With  regard  to  spirits  made  on  the  Continent,  the  case  is  very  different 
Besides  the  spirit  distilled  from  wine,  which,  on  accomit  of  its  flavour,  has 
a  high  value,  large  quantities  of  spirits  are  made  in  Gennany,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  from  materials  similar  to  those  used  in  this  country.  But  the 
rates  of  duty  chargeable  abroad  are  very  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  fiscal  restrictions  imder  which  the  manufacture  is 
conducted  are  consequently  of  little  moment  The  cost,  too,  of  transport 
from  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Continent  is  not  greater  than  that 
between  many  places  m  the  United  Kingdom. 

Immediately,  therefore,  on  the  treaty  becoming  known,  deputations  of 
distillers  from  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  waited  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  upon  this  Board,  in  order  to  explain  their 
case,  and  to  obtain  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  duties.  Upon  consideration 
of  their  claims,  we  finally  agreed  to  make  the  following  changes  in  the  law, 
viz.: — To  abolish  the  prohibitions — against  grinding  malt  with  stones, 
against  the  use  and  sale  by  the  distiller  of  yeast  produced  at  his  distillery, 
against  the  continuous  running  of  common  stills;  to  give  up  the  anmial 
balance  account ;  to  make  a  larger  allowance  for  waste  in  warehouse,  and 
to  give  greater  facilities  tfor  obtaining  remission  of  duty  on  spirits  lost  by 
accident;  to  remove  certain  restrictions  which  increased  the  expense  of 
making  making  malt  for  distillery  purposes.  By  making  these  concessions, 
we  considered  the  excise  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  spirits  reducible 
to  an  amount  represented  in  money  by  2cL  per  gallon  in  the  case  of  plain 
spirits,  and  Sd.  in  that  of  rectified  or  compounded  spirits. 

The  distillers  and  rectifiers  having  established  these  facts,  naturally  con- 
sidered that  they  had  a  claim  to  some  allowance  on  exporting  their  spirit,  in 
order  that  they  might  compete  with  foreign  distillers  in  colonial  and  other 
markets.  Allowances  to  the  extent  of  2cL  per  gallon  on  plain  spirits,  and 
3d.  on  compounded  spirits,  when  exported,  were  consequently  panted,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  March ;  and  m  order  to 
protect  the  revenue  fi:om  any  diminution  by  this  concession,  an  additional 
duty  of  Id.  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  all  spirits  distilled  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  this  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  made  a  bargain  highly  favourable  to  the  revenue,  while  the 
exporters  of  spirits  were  placed  upon  a  very  satisfactory  footing.  The 
alterations  in  the  existing  laws  which  we  agreed  to  recommend,  together 
with  others  which  have  subsequently  been  considered  admissible,  have  been 
embodied  in  a  Consolidated  Distillery  Bill,  which  was  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration, and  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  former  report 

The  increased  consumption  during  the  past  year  has  been  nearly  uniform 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  aithongh,  as  might  be  expected,  it  has 
been  more  marked  in  England.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  rapid  rise  in 
the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  had  at  first  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  con- 
sumption very  considerably.  In  Scotland,  in  1852,  when  the  duty  was 
3«.  Sd.  per  gallon,  the  consumption  was  7,172,987  gallons ;  in  1858,  when  the 
duty  was  8«.,  it  had  fallen  to  5,301,056.  In  Ireland,  in  1852,  with  a  duty 
of  28.  Sd.,  the  consumption  was  8,208,256  ;  in  1858  it  had  fallen  under  the 
Ss.  duty  to  5,636,912.  These  are  the  lowest  points  reached,  and  as  an 
improvement  has  now  commenced  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  maintained  in  future  years.   The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  quantities 
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of  spirits  actually  consumed  in  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
described  in  the  report  for  last  year,  although  not  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  revenue,  has  appeared  to  afford  information  of  a  valuable  kind,  and 
means  have,  therefore,  been  taken  to  extend  it  backwards  to  1854,  and  to 
continue  it  in  future  years. 

The  experiments  upon  a  patent  mode  of  distilling  from  rice,  adverted  to 
in  a  former  report,  are  still  continued.  The  alterations  about  to  be  made  in 
the  distillery  laws  will  remove  any  legal  obstacles  to  the  general  adoption 
of  this  process,  should  it  be  found  to  answer. 

In  connection  with  spirits  it  is  important  to  notice  the  state  of  the  country 
as  regards  illicit  distillation.  Thp  reports  of  the  local  officers  during  the 
past  year  have  been  generally  of  a  highly  &vourable  character ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  in  those  districts  in  which  the  illegal  practice  is  not  wholly 
extinct  it  is  so  efficiently  repressed  that  it  has  no  appreciable  influence 
injurious  to  the  revenue  or  to  the  morals  of  the  community.  During  the 
year  ended  March  31, 1860,  there  were  in  England  126  detections,  1 12  prose- 
cutions, 108  convictions,  and  78  persons  sent  to  gaol ;  and  in  Scotland, 
29  detections,  17  prosecutions,  17  convictions,  and  5  sent  to  gaol.  In 
Ireland  the  duty  of  repressing  illicit  trading  continues  to  be  satisfactorily 
performed  by  the  constabulary. 

Methylated  Spirit. — The  number  of  proof  gallons  of  spirits  mixed  with 
naphtha  was  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1859,  336,410  gallons;  and  in 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1860,  460,820  gallons.  The  number  of  licensed 
makers  of  methylated  spirits  in  1859, 34  ;  and  in  1860,  34.  The  number  of 
persons  authorized  to  use  mythylated  spirits  in  1859,  710 ;  and  in  1860,  735. 

We  are  informed  that  methylated  spirit  has  lately  been  much  used  by 
dyers,  to  produce  some  of  the  bright  colours  which  have  been  in  fashion 
for  ladies'  dress.  It  seems  that  the  French  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  alcohol  in  dyeing,  but  in  this  country  the  high  duty  on  spirits  acted 
as  a  complete  prohibition  against  the  application  of  them  to  such  a  purpose, 
and  enabled  the  French  to  maintain  an  undoubtecl  superiority. 

The  quantity  of  roots  distilled  under  "  Leylay's  patent "  is  3,008  tons, 
which  have  produced  33,135  gallons  of  spirits  at  proof,  giving  an  average 
of  nearly  1 1  gallons  per  ton.  Three  of  these  distilleries  were  intended 
to  distil  20  tons  of  roots  per  day,  but  they  have  averaged  only  45,  39,  and 
34  per  week.  The  other  distillery  erected  to  distil  10  tons  per  day  has 
averaged  36  tons  per  week  only.  Duty  has  been  paid  on  4,076  gallons  of 
spirits  this  season;  12,427  gallons  have  been  methylated,  and  19,059  gallons 
remain  in  the  distillers'  own  duty-free  warehouses.  The  quality  of  the 
spirits  produced  is  much  improved,  as  compared  with  the  first  spirits 
obtained  by  this  process.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  working  these  distilleries 
have  jointly  taken  a  rectifier's  licence  to  enable  them  to  convert  the  spirits 
into  British  brandy  and  compounds,  and  are  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
trade  in  London. 

Of  British  spirits  there  were  exported  in  the  year  ended  March  31, 1859, 
1,311,006  gallons ;  and  in  the  year  ended  March  31, 1860, 2,054,234  gallons. 
Of  which  to  France  in  1859,  11,032  gallons ;  in  1860,  622,800  gallons.  To 
Australia  in  1859,499,235  gallons;  in  1860,  429,702  gallons..  And  to 
other  countries  in  1859,  800,739  gallons  ;  and  in  I860,  1,001,732  gallons. 

Malt. — The  number  of  bushels  of  malt  charged  with  duty  in  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1859,  was  42,794,044,  and  in  1860  was  44,565,038. 

During  the  last  year  a  larger  quantity  has  been  brought  to  change  thun 
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in  any  year  since  the  duty  was  imposed,  now  163  years  aga  The  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  malt  made  has  been  progressive  since  1855,  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  since  that  year  the  account  has  been  diminished  by 
about  3,000,000  bushels  used  by  distillers,  and  which  is  now  made  duty- 
free under  special  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  distillation*  This  satis£EU> 
tory  growth  of  the  revenue  derived  irom  malt  is  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to 
the  uniformly  prosperous  condition  of  the  countiy  for  several  years  past,  but 
there  are  other  causes  which  have  greatly  assisted  in  this  development  of 
the  malt  trade.  The  increase  in  the  spirit  duties  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is 
well  known  to  have  caused  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  consumption 
of  beer  in  those  countries,  while  the  free  importation  of  foreign  barley  and 
the  improved  quality  of  that  article  have  enabled  maltsters  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  brewers.  The  importation  of  wines  at  the  reduced  rates  of 
duty,  which  will  come  into  operation  early  in  the  following  year,  may 
possibly  affect  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors ;  but,  considering  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  manufacture  of  ale  has  been  carried  in  this  country, 
and  the  moderate  charge  at  which  it  is  generally  sold,  there  is  more  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  wine  will  be  substituted  for  spirits  than  for  beer* 

For  many  years  maltsters  have  had  the  privilege  of  obtaining  credit  for 
the  payment  of  their  duties  for  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks  beyond  the 
ordinary  time  of  payment,  on  giving  bond  wim  Bu£Scient  sureties.  By 
reducing  the  period  of  credit  last  year  to  twelve  weeks  a  sum  of  nearly 
857,0001  was  added  to  the  receipts  of  the  year,  and  an  advance  was  made 
towards  the  abolition  of  a  mode  of  collection  which  had  long  been  con- 
sidered objectionable  both  in  theory  and  practice.  To  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  this  alteration  proving  embarrassing  to  maltsters,  discount  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  was  allowed  on  the  anticipated  payments. 
A  still  further  reduction  in  the  period  of  credit  forms  part  of  the  financial 
scheme  of  the  present  year ;  but  as  maltsters  have  had  ample  warning  of 
theproposed  change,  discount  will  not  be  allowed. 

Tne  importation  of  malt  from  foreign  countries  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
hibited ;  but  as  grain  of  all  sorts  is  now  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty,  it  has 
been  su^ested  that  malt  should  also  be  admitted  on  payment  of  the  malt 
and  gram  duty,  together  with  a  proper  equivalent  for  the  excise  restrictions 
under  which  the  home  manufacturer  carries  on  his  operations.  The  matter 
is  now  before  Parliament  We  have  also  had  under  consideration  the 
.  important  question  of  allowing  the  exportation  of  malt  on  drawback.  As 
the  law  stands,  a  maltster  must  make  ms  election  to  make  malt  for  exporta- 
tion only,  or  for  home  use  only;  but  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  the 
fluctuations  of  markets  seem  to  render  it  desirable  that  the  maltster  should 
be  at  liberty  to  send  his  article,  at  any  time,  to  the  best  market 

Beer  Exported, — The  number  of  barrels  of  beer  exported,  and  amount  of 
drawback  paid  thereon,  in  the  years  ending  March  31,  1859  and  1860, 
were  as  follow  : — In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1859,  there  were  exported 
562,793  barrels,  and  the  amount  of  drawback  on  beer  paid  was  76,183i  1«.  2d. 
In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1860,  the  quantity  exported  was  631,363 
barrels,  and  the  drawback,  202,358/,  1®5.  5d. 

Hops. — In  the  year  1858  there  were  under  cultivation  47,601  acres, 
and  53,125,101  lbs.  were  charged  with  duty,  the  amount  of  duty  bein^ 
464,842/.  In  the  year  1859  Sere  were  in  cultivation  45,665  acres,  and 
68,496,958  lbs.  were  charged  with  duty,  the  amount  of  duty  bemg  599,346i 

This  is  the  fifth  year  in  succession  rj^markable  for  the  large  produce  of 
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hops.  The  yearly  average  qaalitj  grown  in  ten  years  ending  1854  was  not 
qoite  36,000,000  lbs.,  while  for  the  last  five  years  the  average  annual 
produce  amounts  to  61,000,000  lbs.,  although  upwards  of  12,000  acres  of 

?'ound  have  been  taken  out  of  cultivation  for  hops  since  the  year  1855. 
he  consequence  of  this  large  produce  has  been  a  depression  ia  price,  and 
a  considerable  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  duty.  With  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury,  the  payments  due  in  May  and  November,  1859,  were  allowed  to 
be  deferred,  and  to  be  made,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  by  four  quarterly 
instalments,  or,  if  preferred,  by  two  equal  instalments,  the  first  payment 
being  postponed  till  November  and  the  remainder  till  February,  on  security 
being  given  by  a  joint  promissory  note  of  the  planter  and  one  surety,  such 
noteoearing  interest  at  four  per  cent- 
Out  of  6,300  hop  planters  773  only  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
postponing  the  payment  of  the  first  moiety  of  the  duty,  their  promissoiy 
notes  amounting  to  the  sum  of  42,69 1/L  Of  these  479  entered  into  further 
security,  and  postponed  the  payment  of  the  last  moiety  of  their  duty  until 
February.  The  quantity  of  British-grown  hops  exported  last  year  was 
only  545,383  lb. ;  whereas  the  quantity  exportea  in  the  previous  year  was 
4,177,251  lb.  In  the  present  year  some  relaxation  also  has  been  granted  in 
the  payment  of  the  hop  duty.  The  growers  were  allowed  to  pay  one-half 
of  the  moiety  of  the  duty  due  on  the  16th  May  last,  on  their  giving 
security  for  payment  of  the  other  half  on  the  16th  August,  with  interest 
at  five  per  cent  Few,  however,  of  the  growers  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege,  as  out  of  the  sum  of  299,6732.  (the  amount  of  the  moiety 
due  in  May)  275,2322.  has  been  paid,  leaving  only  24,4412.  outstanding, 
and  for  which  security  has  been  given. 

Stamps. — Gross  receipt  in  the  years  ended  31st  of  March,  1858-59,  was 
8,247,3422. ;  and  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1860,  8,292,7492.,  viz.:— 


1859. 


1860. 


Deeds  and  other  Instnunenti 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes     ... 
Bankers' Notes... 

Ck>mposition  for  Bankers'  BUls  and  Notes  ... 
Receipts  and  Draughts   ... 

Probates  of  Wills  and  Letters  of  Administration,  and 
Testamentary  Inventories         ...      .     ••• 

Legacy  and  Saccession  Tax 

Pire  Insurances...  ...  ...  .... 

Marine  Insuranoes 
Patent  Medicines 
Cards  and  Diae  ... 
Probate  Court  Stamps     ... 
Licences  and  Certificates- 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate  Duty  

Newspapers       ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Law,  Equity,  Exchequer,  and  Chancery  Fund  (Ireland) 

Admiralty  Stamps 

Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Stamps    ... 

Pbobate,  Lsgact,  and  Succession  Duty. — The  amount  of  dutv  received 
for  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration  in  the  year  ended  3l8t  of 
March,  1869,  was  1,338,088^. ;  and  for  the  year  ended  31st  of  March,  I860, 
1,333,206/L  The  amount  of  legacy  and  succession  duty  for  the  year  ended 
3l8t  of  March,  1859,  was  2,211,819i.;  and,  in  1860,  legacy,  l,528-,245t, 
and  succession,  60l,775t  Total,  31st  of  March,  1859,  3,649,907i 
3l8t  of  March,  1860,  3,463,226Z. 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes. — The  gross  receipt,  for. the  year  ended 


£1,853,875 

£1,390,966 

475,185 

521,330 

6,669 

5,360 

61,104 

67,459 

448.574 

411,435 

1,338,089 

1,333,206 

2,211,822 

2,130,020 

1,472,443 

1,503,739 

287,071 

825,708 

43,091 

45,624 

15,046 

15.255 

57,409 

56,997 

218,500 

220.456 

67,721 

74,153 

161,190 

147,249 

36,236 

34,657 

6,096 

6,578 

2,221 

2,557 
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3l8t  of  March,  1859,  was  3,163,06R;    and  for  the  year  ended  31  st  of 
March,  1860,  S,241,107i. 


1859. 


1860. 


T.and  Tax 
Inhabited  Houiet 
Senrants 
Carriagef 
Horses... 
Dogs    ... 
Horse  Dealers    ... 
Hair  Powder 
Armorial  Bearings 
Game  Duty 

Additional  10  per  Gent,  per  Act^ 
3  Vict,  c  17    ... 


£1,135,677 

£1,141,486 

763,941 

796,910 

193,397 

198,297 

306,761 

319,334 

348,436 

358,686 

191,769 

193,671 

13,757 

14,139 

1,198 

1,191 

53,583 

55,411 

139,242 

145,971 

15,300 


16,011 


Pbopbbtt  and  Income-Tax. — ^The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  ended 
3l8t  March,  1859,  was  6,812,232/L;  and  for  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1860,  9,789,483t  Schedule  A,  1859,  3,188,038i  ;  1860,  4,532,870t 
Schedule  B,  1859,  384,564^.;  1860,  649,509Z.  Schedule  C,  1859, 
741,0h7t;  1860,  1,040,775/.  Schedule  D,  1859,  2,059,394/.;  1860, 
3,012,935/.     Schedule  E,  1859,  439,149/. ;  1860,  653,394/. 

The  income-tax  for  the  year  1859-60  was  9d.  in  the  pound.  The  original 
rate,  that  is,  the  rate  fixed  by  law,  previous  to  the  financial  measures  of  last 
year,  was  5c/.,  but  an  addition  of  4e^  was  made  by  an  Act  passed  in  August, 
with  a  proviso  that  the  whole  of  that  addition  should  be  collected  on  the 
payment  of  the  first  moiety  of  the  tax.  In  the  year  ended  5th  April,  1859, 
the  annual  value  of  property  assessed  under  Schedule  A  amounts  to 
137,667,000/.,  and  exhibil^,  in  comparison  with  the  assessment  under  that 
schedule  for  the  year  ended  5th  April,  1858,  an  increase  of  1,053,000/L 
This  increase  arises  from  an  additional  number  of  houses  having  been 
brought  into  assessment,  and  from  improved  returns  under  the  heads  of 
railways  and  mines.     In  England  the  improvement  amounts  to  945,000/. 

The  improvement  in  the- assessment  under  Schedule  A  in  Scotland  for 
1858-59,  over  that  for  the  year  1857-58,  amounts  to  76,000/.,  and  in 
Ireland  the  increase  under  the  same  schedule  is  32,000/.  The  assessments 
for  the  year  1858-59  under  Schedule  D  exhibit  a  very  slight  increase  over 
those  for  the  year  1857-58.  The  profits  of  trade  on  which  income-tax  was 
charged  in  each  year  were  as  follow : — In  England,  1857-58,  73,107,000/. ; 
1858-59,  73,444,000/.:  increase,  337,000l  In  Scotland,  1857-58, 
7,107,000/.  ;  1858-59,  6,780,000/.  :  decrease,  327,000/.  In  Ireland, 
1857-58,  4,510,000/. ;  1858-59,  4,587,000/. :  increase,  77,000.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  1857-58,  84,724,000/.;  1858-59,  84,811,000/.:  net 
increase,  87,000/. 

The  increase  in  England  arises  principally  in  the  assessments  at  the 
undermentioned  places : — 

SCHBDULE  D. 


Aspesument  in 
the  Year  1857-8. 

Assessment  in 
the  Year  1858-9. 

Increase. 

City  of  London          

MHiicliester      

Salford 

Leeds    

£ 

13,688,000 

3,589,000 

405,000 

1.014,000 

£ 

14,37o,000 

3,614,000 

441,000 

1,162,000 

£ 

688,000 
25,000 
36,000 

148.000 
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On  the  other  hand,  considerable  decreases  kre  to  be  noticed  in  the 
returns  from  the  following  places,  having  extensive  commercial  operations. 


Liverpool 
Hull      ... 
Newcastle 
Bradford 
Wakefield 


Assessment  in 
the  Year  1857-9. 


£ 
5,310,000 
662,000 
944,000 
898,000 
718,000 


Assessment  in 
the  Year  1858-9. 


£ 
4,976,000 
578,000 
847,000 
819,000 
696,000 


Decrease. 


£ 
834,000 
84,000 
97.000 
79,000 
22,000 


If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  cases  which  occasionally  come  under  our 
notice,  the  amount  w  evasion  of  the  duty  under  Schedule  D  must  be  very 
considerable.  We  may  remind  your  lordships  of  one  instance  which  we 
had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  report  during  the  last  year,  the  magnitude  of 
which  appeared  very  remarkable ;  the  returns  of  the  persons  liable  for  the 
profits  of  their  partnership  having  been  for  many  years  about  6,5002., 
and  the  amount  really  chargeable,  and  on  which  duty  was  ultimately  paid, 
being  about  32,000^  per  annum.  In  this  case,  tok),  there  was  no  room  for 
the  excuse  which  is  often  made,  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  detected 
persons  in  an  enormously  increased  charge  was  extorted  from  tjiem  on 
account  of  their  reluctance  to  exhibit  their  accounts  to  the  commissioners, 
the  actual  profits  having  been  ascertained  by  our  officers  firom  inspection  of 
the  books  of  the  firiQ,  and  with  their  voluntary  assistance.  We  regret  that 
no  proceedings  for  penalties  were  instituted  against  these  offenders.  The 
officers  who  mscovered  that  some  evasion  of  duty  had  taken  place  thought 
it  more  important  to  obtain  payment  of  the  deficiency  than  to  punish  and 
expose  the  delinquents,  and  had  agreed  with  them,  before  we  heard  of  the 
case,  that,  in  consideration  of  a  full  disclosure  of  their  accounts,  there 
should  be  no  prosecution.  We  should  not  have  taken  this  view  of  the 
subject,  although  the  amount  of  duty  recovered  was  considerable,  and 
could  not  have  been  obtained  by  resort  to  legal  proceedings ;  but  we  did 
not  feel  justified,  after  what  had  passed,  in  suing  for  penalties. 

An  Acoount  showing  the  Consumption  of  Home-made  Sfibits  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1860. 


Gallona. 

Gallons. 

BNGLAND. 

Spirits  distilled  in  England  on  which  duty  was 
hi  the  year  ended  the  81ft  March,  1S60 

Under  bond 

Du^paSd 

pidd  in  England 
•••        •••        ••• 

•••        •••        ••• 

3,394,509 
1,666,699 

6,824,613 

5,061,208 
1,405,887 

Spiiita  imported  from  Ireland:— 

under  bond 

IXity  paid     •••        •••        •••        ••• 

626,285 
779,602 

13,291,708 
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ENGLAND— <coii<Miie<0« 

Brooght  forward       

Deduct-^ 

Spirits  tent  to  Sootlftnd     •••        •••       ...  •••       ••• 

99      aent  to  Ireland       •••       • • 

„      exported  on  drawback      • 

„     methjlated 

Nui]i1>er  of  gallona  retained  fbr  conttimption  in  England  ... 
»  >i  »        i858-« 


SCOTLAND. 

Sirfriti  distilled  in  Scotland  on  which  datj  was  paid  in  Scotland, 
in  the  jear  ended  BUt  March,  1860       

Spirits  imported  from  England^^ 

Under  bond  •••       •••       •••       •••       ••.       •••       ••• 

Datj  paid 


Gallons. 


Spirits  imported  firom  Irdand:- 

Underbond 

Daty  paid    


Deduct— 
Spirits  sent  to  England     ... 
„     sent  to  Irdand 
„     exported  on  drawback 
M      methjlated 


Nnmberofgalkms  retained  for  consumption  in  Scotland  ... 

M  »t  M  1858—9 


IRELAND. 

Spirits  distilled  in  Ireland  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  Ireland,  in 
thejear  ended  aist  March,  1860 ^ 

Spirits  imported  firom  England  >— 

Under  Bond  •••        ...        ..•        ...  ...        •••        ••. 

Duty  paid     •••        ...        ...        •••  •••        ••.        ... 

Spirits  imported  fh>m  Scotland:— 

Under  bond ...       ...       ...        ...  ...       •••        ... 

Duty  paid     .••       ...       ...        .«.  ...       ...       ... 


Deduct— 
Spirits  sent  to  England     ... 
M     sent  to  ScoUand     ... 
,9      exported  on  drawback 
I,     methjlated 


Number  of  gallons  retained  for  consumption  in  Ireland     .«. 
N  ft  1858-9 


7,580 

9,4a4 

278,310 

92^55 


1,397 
7,580 


372 
2,331 


Gallons. 


13,291,708 


887,679 


12,904,029 
11,860,196 


7,428,090 


8,977 


2,703 


7,439,770 


1,666,699 

17^21 

122,012 

51,965 

1,858,597 

... 

5,581,173 
5,324,875 

••. 

5,748,390 

89.867 
9,434 

99,301 

871,669 
17,921 

889,590 

6,737,281 

779,602 

2^1 

181 

4,976 

787,040 

5.950,241 
5,418,409 
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PROPERTY  AND  INCOME  TAX. 

An  Account  showing  the  Annual  Amount  of  Propbbty  and  Income 
charged  under  each  Schedule  of  the  Income  Tax  Act,  for  the  Years 
ended  5th  April,  1858  and  1859,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  thereon. 


Year  ended  5th  April,  1858. 

SGHSDULS0. 

Amonnt  of  Property  and  Income  charged  in 

Amount  of 

V 

Eng;land. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Dnty  charged. 

• 

A        

B         

0         

D         

E         

£ 
101,942,863 
26,842,242 
28,083,017 
78,106,832 
16,260,340 

£ 

12,529,689 

3,397,365 

7,107,287 
869,627 

£ 

12,826,739 

2,804,248 

1,432,354 

4,510,470 

981,434 

£ 

8,703,301 
446.718 
860,865 

2,392,243 
502,398 

246,235,294 

23,903,968 

22,555,245 

7,905,525 

A        

B         

C         

D         

E         

£ 
102,426,268 
26,633,925 
27,945,120 
73,444,998 
16,436,329 

Year  ended  5t 

£ 

12.574,814 
3,432,198 

6,779,421 
902,519 

h  April,  1859. 

£ 
12,858,701 
2,766,932 
1,401,792 
4,587,457 
1,085,040 

£ 

2,662,797 
322,805 
611,394 

1,769,923 
383,831 

246,886,640 

23,688,952 

22,699,922 

5,750,750 

CUSTOMS. 

Fourth  Report  of  ilie  Commimoners  of  Her  Majestifa  Customs  on  the 

Customs. 

The  year  1859  has  been  one  of  great  commercial  prosperity.  The  absence 
of  all  disturbing  or  exciting  causes  at  home  or  abroad,  the  concurrence  of 
an  abundant  harvest  with  an  equally  abundant  cotton  crop,  the  cessation 
for  a  time  of  excessive  speculation,  and  the  direction  of  commercial  enter- 
prise into  its  more  legitimate  channels,  have  combined  to  produce  an 
increase  in  exports  exc^ding  those  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of 
our  commerce,  and  of  imports  exceeding  those  of  any  year  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1857.  Taking  the  returns  only  for  the  last  three  years,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  1857  was  a  year  when  commercial  operations  reached  a  very 
unwonted  limit,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  crisis  at  its  close, 
the  export  or  import  returns  of  the  year  1858  could  not  attain,  we  shall  not 
only  mid  the  recovery  of  our  trade  satis&ctorily  established,  but  shall  have 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  such  recovery  is  based  upon  the  soundest 
principles,  and  not  Ukely  to  suffer  from  a  corresponding  reaction.  Last 
year,  while  we  had  to  record  a  fdling  off  in  the  real  value  of  our  exports 
SERIES  A.  B  B  .  [9] 
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of  British  and  Irish  produce  in  1858,  compared  with  1857,  from 
122,000,000^.  to  116,000,000^.,  we  at  the  same  time  directed  yoor  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  quarters  of  the  year  the  export 
trade  exhibited  a  strong  tendency  to  recover.  These  anticipations  have 
been  folly  realized  in  the  year  just  expired,  and  the  value  has  exceeded  the 
unprecedented  amount  of  130,()00,000t  The  exact  figures  are  as  follow: — 
1857,  122,066,107^.;- 1858,  116,608,756/.;  1859,  130,440,427/.;  showing 
an  increase  in  1859  of  6  per  cent  over  1857,  and  of  upwards  of  11  per 
cent. 'over  1858.  The  real  value  of  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  for  the  same  three  years  is  as  follows  : — 1857,  24,108,194/. ; 
8158,  23,174,023/. ;  1859,  25,203,163/. 

The  real  value  of  the  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  which  we  first  sue-  . 
ceeded  in  obtaining  in  1854,  has  fully  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  exports, 
when  we  compare  1859  with  1858 ;  although  the  amount  still  falls  short  of 
that  reached  m  1857.     They  are  as  follow :— 1857,  187,844,441/.;  1858, 
164,583,832/.;  1859,179,334,981/. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that,  to  prove  the  healthy  and  prosperous 
condition  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  values  of  imports  and  exports 
respectively,  representing  (to  use  a  commercial  term)  the  account  current 
between  our  merchants  and  their  customers  abroad,  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  balance  each  other ;  so  that  we  should  neither  appear  to  receive 
more  goods  than  we  can  afford  to  pay  for,  nor  to  supply  more  than  are 
duly  accounted  for  to  us  in  return.  We  find,  however,  to  take  the  past 
year  as  an  example,  that  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  foreign  articles 
imported  and  not  consumed  in  this  country  (with  respect  to  which,  there- 
fore, no  liability  can  be  incurred  by  us  abroad,  or,  if  incurred,  is  discharged 
by  llieir  re-exportation\  from  the  total  value  of  the  imports,  the  remainmg 
amount  exceeas  the  value  of  the  British  produce  exported  by  upwards  of 
23,000,000/. 

Thus,  real  value  of  imports,  179,334,981/. ;  deduct,  real  value  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandize  exported,  25,203,163/. ;  real  value  of  imports  to 
be  consumed  in  this  country,  154,131,818/.;  real  value  of  exports  of 
British  produce,  130,440,4271:  difference,  23,691,391/.  The  explanation 
of  this  discrepancy  is,  however,  at  once  found  in  the  fact  that  ihe  value  of 
the  exports,  as  declared  by  the  merchant  here  on  shipment,  necessarily 
excludes  not  only  the  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  shipping,  and  landing, 
incident  to  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  to  a  foreign  port,  and  their  delivery 
there,  but  also  the  profit  attendant  on  their  transfer  fh>m  one  country  to 
another,  while  the  value  assigned  to  the  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
computed  from  the  prices  which  the  goods  bear  in  this  market,  must  include 
both  the  charges  just  enumerated  and  the  profit  realized  by  the  importer. 
This  consideration  we  deem  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  difference  not 
amounting  to  13  per  cent 

If  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  return  of  the  quantities  of  goods  imported, 
we  find  that  there  is  an  increase  in  ten  out  of  thirteen  principal 
articles.  The  importation  of  coffee  has  reached  65,353,029  lbs.  against 
60,697,265  lbs.  in  the  previous  year ;  of  cotton  (raw),  10,946,331  cwts. 
against  9,235,198  cwts.;  of  flax,  1,432,037  cwts.  against  1,283,905  cwts. ; 
of  hemp,  1,088,249  cwts.  against  882,110  cwts.;  of  raw  silk,  9,920,891  lbs. 
against  -  6,277,576  lbs.  Spirits  show  11,056,671  gallons  against 
8^06,055  gallons,  owing  almost  entirely  to  brandy,  the  importation  of 
which,  from  having  been  in  1858  less  than  half  the  amount  in  1857,  has 
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risen  again  in  1859  to  nearly  double  that  amount;  sugar  (unrefined) 
shows  9^098,880  cwts.  against  9^010^796  cwts;  timber  and  wood  goods, 
2,729^07  loads  against  2,332,492  loads ;  wine,  the  very  large  increase  of 
8,196,026  gallons  against  5,791,636  gallons;  and  wool,  130,873,000  lbs. 
ajgainst  124,050,590  lbs.;  of  these,  cofiee,  cotton,  hemp,  spirits,  sugar, 
timber,  and  wool  show  also  a  large  increase  over  the  returns  of  1857 ; 
while  raw  silk,  wine,  and  flax  have  not  yet  again  reached  the  amounts 
imported  in  that  year.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  silk,  to  the 
trade  with  China  not  having  quite  recovered  the  hostilities  of  1857-1858 ; 
in  that  of  wine,  to  the  power  of  production  abroad  not  being  yet  suflScient 
to  keep  up  the  excessive  importations  of  1857,  to  which  a  powerful 
stimulus  had  been  given  by  enhanced  prices  in  consequence  of  the  vine 
disease ;  and  in  that  of  flax,  to  the  slow  recovery  of  the  crop  in  Russia. 

The  three  articles  in  which  there  is  a  decrease  are — 1st,  com  and  flour, 
of  which,  owing  to  the  abundant  harvest  in  this  country,  there  were  only 
imported  this  year  9,221,167  quarters  and  3,328,324  cwts,  respectively, 
ag^nst  10,080,223  Quarters  and  3,856,127  cwts.  in  1858;  2nd,  tea,  which 
shows  only  a  small  deficiency,  easily  accounted  for  by  large  stocks  having 
remained  on  hand  firom  the  increased  arrivals  last  year ;  the  importations 
being  75,077,452  lbs.  against  75,432,535  lbs.,  or  a  diminution  of  about 
4  per  cent ;  3rd,  tobacco,  which  shows  50,67 1,264  lbs.  against  62,2 17,705  lbs. 
in  1858,  or  a  loss  of  22  per  cent,  all  in  the  unstemmed  quality,  such  loss 
being  owing  to  a  scanty  crop  in  America  in  1858,  while  th^t  of  1857  was 
unusually  abundant  The  returns  of  all  these  articles,  however,  are 
still  largely  in  advance  of  those  in  1857. 

That  the  consuming  power  of  the  country,  which  must  be  taken  as  tlie 
test  of  the  comfort  and  general  well-doing  of  the  population,  has  not 
diminished,  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  principal  articles, 
including  others  not  hitherto  mentioned,  but  which  come  under  the  head 
of  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life,  com  and  cofiee  are  the  only  two  in 
which  the  quantities  entered  for  home  consumption  have  fallen  ofil  To 
take  the  two  articles  we  have  last  quoted  as  showing  a  decrease  of  impor- 
tation, tea  and  tobacco :  in  1858  there  were  entered  for  consumption,  of 
tea,  73,217,484  lbs.,  of  tobacco,  34,110,851  lbs. ;  while  in  1859  the  return 
is,  of  tea,  76,362,C)08  lbs.,  or  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  of  tobacco, 
34,791,261  lbs.,  or  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  In  me  same  manner  there 
is  an  increase  in  cocoa  of  13  per  cent,  of  raisins  of  16  per  cent,  of  lemons 
and  oranges  of  9  per  cent,  of  currants  of  2  per  cent,  of  butter  of  38  per 
cent,  of  cheese  of  11  per  cent  The  consumption  of  spirits  has  risen  7  per 
cent,  of  sugar  1  per  cent,  and  of  wine  8J-  per  cent  The  diminution  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  import  of  com  has  extended  of  course  to  the  con- 
sumption ;  but  the  cause  being,  as  we  have  above  stated,  the  abundance 
of  our  own  harvest,  it  is  a  fact  rather  to  be  rejoiced  at  than  deplored.  In 
coffee  the  difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in  tea,  and  to  the 
extensive  use  of  chicory  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  a  practice  about  to  be 
checked  by  the  recent  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  raw  article. 

From  all  these  facts  it  naturally  follows  that  the  customs  revenue  has 
very  materially  increased.  From  the  return  distinguishing  the  different 
articles,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  gross  receipt  of  customs'  duties  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1859  has  reached  the  unparalleled  amount  of  25,065,065 1 
as  compared  with  24,155,852^.,  in  1858 ;  showing  aij  Increase  in  the  year 
of  909,2 13/L,  more  than  Jialf  of  which  is  contnbuted  by  the  increase  on 
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three  articles,  tea,  wine,  and  brandy.  The  net  receipt  being  divided  into 
quarterly  periods,  presents  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  prosperous 
and  improving  condition  of  our  receipts ;  those  in  the  last  two  quarters 
of  the  past  year,  although  slightly  under  the  amount  realized  in  the  second 
quarter,  being  still  considerably  in  advance  of  the  revenue  produced  in  the 
last  or  any  quarter  of  the  year  1858. 

The  fluctuations  of  trade  and  revenue  in  the  different  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  show  a  large  aggregate  increase  of  revenue  under  each 
of  these  five  heads  of  classification,  making  the  total  of  909,2132.  given 
above.  London,  from  the  extended  trade  of  the  port,  contributes  the 
largest  item ;  but  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  year,  in  proportion  to 
the  revenue  collected,  is  shown  by  the  ports  of  Scotland,  and  the  smallest 
by  Liverpool  (notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in  shipping),  owing 
partly  to  diminished  importations  of  com  and  tea,  and  partly  to  the  duties 
on  so  many  goods  imported  there  being  paid  at  Manchester,  where  the 
receipt  has  risen  in  the  year  from  125,000^  to  189,OOOZ.  When  we  come 
to  other  individual  ports,  we  find  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  revenue 
in  51  ports  in  England,  20  in  Scotland,  and  20  in  Ireland ;  total,  91 ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  26  ports  in  England,  6  in  Scotland,  and 
9  in  Ireland;  total,  41.  Comparing  the  augmentation  of  expenditure  in 
the  year  (which,  amounts  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  9,2332.), 
with  that  of  revenue,  we  find  that,  while  the  gross  receipts  have  increased 
3*7  per  cent  additional  charges  have  only  been  incurred  to  the  amount  of 
1*2  per  cent. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  trade  of  London  during  the  past  year, 
as  shown  in  these  returns,  has  given  full  occupation  to  the  officers  of  the 
landing  department,  and  has  even  occasioned  a  pressure,  requiring  their 
numbers  to  be  continually  reinforced  by  acting  officers  of  a  lower  grade. 
The  extended  privileges  granted  from  time  to  time  by  your  lordships 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  wharfingers  and  warehousemen,  occupying 
premises  by  the  river-side,  widely  scattered  through  the  port,  and  requiring 
the  constant  attendance  of  officers,*  together  with  the  active  and  energetic 
competition  constantiy  at  work  between  them  and  the  dock  companies,  have 
contributed  very  much^  to  this  result.  So  many  additions  have  of  late 
been  made  to  the  accommodation  furnished  to  importers,  by  the  construction 
of  new  warehouses,  and  the  improvement  of  old  ones,  that  the  supply 
rather  exceeds  at  present  the  actual  requirements  of  the  trade.  This  has 
naturally  led  to  a  reduction  of  warehouse  and  other  rates,  to  which  the 
rapid  growth  and  low  charges  of  the  Victoria  Docks  have  also  ^eatly  con- 
tributed. Both  the  London  and  St  Katherine's  Dock  Companies  have  in 
consequence  lowered  their  charges  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  increase 
of  their  business  during  the  last  six  months  of  1859  has  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  measure.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  warehouses  approved  for 
the  bonding  of  wines  and  spirits,  involving  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
operations  of  vatting,  racking,  botfling,  &c.,  and  the  practice  lately  sprung 
up  of  employing  steamers  in  the  fruit  trade  requiring  to  be  discharged  with 
unusual  rapidity,  have  also  added  both  to  the  attendance  of  the  officers  on 
the  quays  and  in  the  warehouses,  and  to  the  clerical  labour  required  to 
ensure  correct  accounts  for  duty. 

*  At  Red  Lion  wharf,  approved  in  1857,  there  were  landed  in  the  three  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  1858,  3,940  cases  of  wines  and  spirits  alone,  and  in  the  three  correspending 
months  of  1859,  7,737  cases. 
[.2] 
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The  system  for  assessing  the  differential  duties  on  sugar  in  one  central 
office,  established  in  1857,  and  referred  to  in  our  report  of  1858,  still  con- 
tinues to  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  trade,  and  has  produced  such  perfect 
uniformity  in  the  determination  of  the  respective  rates  for  duty,  that  we 
believe  that  in  no  one  instance  has  a  dispute  arisen  in  the  past  year  between 
the  merchants  and  the  officers,  and  all  appeals  to  us  have  entirely  ceased. 
The  number  of  samples  of  different  sorts,  and  the  number  of  casks,  boxes, 
and  ba^  these  samples  represent,  will  show  your  lordships  the  amount  of 
labour  aevolving  on  the  landing  officers  on  this  account  Equal  to  refined 
(ISs.  AcL  duty),  7,005  samples ;  equal  to  white  clayed  (16s,  duty),  15,668 
samples;  equal  to  brown  clayed  (13s.  lOcL  duty),  222,272  samples;  not 
equal  to  brown  clayed  (12s.  Sd.  duty),  160,632:  total,  405,577; — repre- 
senting 203,706  casks,  181,665  boxes,  and  1,373,746  bags:  total  packages, 
1,759,117.  The  different  waterside  and  warehousing  operations  performed 
by  this  department  during  the  past  year  were: — Landing,  8,774,371 
packages;  Gauging,  1,348,073  packages;  re-weighing  and  re-packing, 
738,648  packages;  timber,  16,985,886;  searchers,  725,715  packages; 
baffiage,  94,937  packages:  total,  28,667,630  packages. 

Toe  /practice  of  examining  registered  baggage  from  the  Continent  at 
London  Bridge,  which  we  explained  fully  to  your  lordships  in  our  report  of 
1857,  continues  to  afford  convenience  and  give  satisfaction  to  travellers. 
No  complaint  whatever  has  been  addressed  to  us  during  the  past  year.  The 
system  of  registration,  which  formerly  applied  to  Paris,  Cologne,  and 
Brussels  only,  has  been  extended  by  the  different  railway  companies  to 
baggage  to  and  from  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  and  Hanover. 
Passengers  are  thus  saved  all  trouble  and  delay  at  intermediate  stations, 
and  have  only  to  submit  to  a  detention  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  seldom 
exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  number  of  travellers  has,  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  Italy,  rather  fallen  off,  when  compared  with  1858. 
The  return  is  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

Via  Dover. 

Via  Folkestone. 

Total 

From  France. 

From  Belgium. 

From  France. 

1858 

1859 

Passen. 
5,965 

5,927 

Packages. 
10,850 

11,719 

Passen. 
1,002 

833 

Packages. 
1,621 

1,441 

Passen. 
12,731 

11,152 

Packages. 
23,950 

21,613 

Passen. 
19,698 

17,912 

Packages. 
36,421 

34,873 

The  number  of  transhipments  continue  to  increase.  We  have  introduced 
improvements  into  our  regulations,  by  which  the  cost  of  transit  is  diminished 
and  the  operation  itself  simplified.  Exporters  now  avail  themselves  of 
them  even  in  the  smallest  shipments,  and  the  Crown  is  saved  the  expense 
attending  the  warehousing  of  goods  intended  for  immediate  exportation. 
The  number  of  transhipment  entries  in  1859,  as  compared  with  1858,  is  as 
follows:— 1858,4,671;  1859,5,804. 

The  business  of  the  outward  department  generally  has  increased  during 
the  past  year.  Besides  this  addition  to  the  transhipment  entries,  the  number 
of  Customs  drawbacks  have  risen  from  5,984  in  1858  to  6,637  in  1859, 
and  the  Excise  from  13,849  to  15,366.  These  augmentations  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  offices  appointed  to  this  branch  of  the  department 
rendered  more  accommodation  necessary;  and  considering  that  the  first 
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operation  in  the  exportation  of  goods  under  bond^  viz.  that  of  ^ving  the 
bond,  is  performed  in  the  Long  Room,  we  have  removed  the  searchers' 
branch  to  spacious  and  conveniently  arranged  ofBces  there,  which  have  just 
been  completed.  By  this  means  the  public  are  now  able  to  transact  all  the 
indoor  business  required  in  the  exportation  of  goods  in  one  part  of  the 
building,  and  both  they  and  the  clerks  fully  appreciate  the  change. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  accommodation  of  the  legal 
quays,  tea  and  examiner's  departments,  which  formed  part  of  this  arrange- 
ment for  removing  the  searchers  into  the  Long  Room,  and  were  sanctioned 
bv  your  lordships'  order  of  the  29th  October  last,  are  in  course  of  com- 
pletion ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  advantage  gained, 
both  by  the  public  and  the  clerks,  will  fully  justify  the  outlay  we 
recommended. 

In  the  tea  and  East  India  department  the  business  is  still  on  the  increase. 
It  appears  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  tea  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  brought  to  the  port  of  Loudon,  as  stated  in  our  last  report ; 
for,  whilst  in  the  year  1857  84  pet  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  came  to  that 
port,  it  reached  91  per  cent,  in  1859,  and  the  percentage  of  duty  collected 
there  was  raised  from  54  in  the  former  year  to  58  in  the  latter.  The  duty- 
paid  warrants  as  a  matter  of  course  increased,  in  proportion,  to  the  number 
of  20,929,  or  7  per  cent  over  1857.  But  the  most  marked  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  department  is  exhibited  by  the  quantity  of  tea  removed 
under  bond  to  other  ports,  and  the  number  of  letters  of  advice  written  in 
consequence.  The  quantities,  which  had  risen  from  13,720,965  lbs.  in 
1853  to  22,191,7705bs.  in  1857,  have  further  increased  to  25,524,213  lbs. 
in  1859,  while  the  letters  of  advice,  which  were  only  8,719  in  1853,  were 
17,031  in  1857  and  23,226  in  1859. 

There  has  been  also  a  steady  increase  in  the  business  transacted  in  the 
office  of  the  controller  of  accounts  for  the  legal  quays,  as  shown  by  the 
accompanjdng  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  ships  whose  papers  have 
passed  through  that  department,  and  the  number  oi  documents  prepared 
there : — For  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1859 — Over  entries,  664  ; 
number  of  ships,  9,019;  warehousuig  warrants,  25,143;  home-consump- 
tion warrants,  100,263 ;  exports  warranto,  33,128 ;  removals  coastwise, 
6,162:  total,  174,378,  against ,  138,229  in  1858  and  119,267  in  1857; 
showing  an  increase  of  ships  and  documents  in  1858  over  1857  of  16  per 
cent,  in  1859  over  1858  of  26  per  cent 

The  duties  of  the  water-guard  department  grow  in  importance  and 
responsibility  with  the  rising  trade  of  the  port,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  despatch  in  all  mercantile  operations,  both  inwards  and  out^ 
wards.  The  night  duty  performed  by  the  tide  surveyors  in  the  river  is 
arduous  and  attended  with  great  exposure,  besides  requiring  frequent 
changes  of  officers  for  the  purpose  of  relief.  Goods  that  have  been  duly 
cleared  are  shipped  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  applications  are  constantly 
made  to  discharge  and  load  steamers,  not  only  after  the  usual  hours  of 
business,  but  before  and  after  daylight.  As  compared  with  1858,  however, 
the  various  returns  show  a  slight  decrease  of  labour  in  some  particulars ; 
thus,  the  number  of  vessels  inwards  upon  which  tidewaiters  were  boarded 
in  1858  was  11,223,  and  in  1859  only  10,819;  outwards,  2,777  in  1858, 
and  2,320  in  1859  j  and  some  of  the  goods  delivered  by  the  tidewaiters 
show  a  similar  falling  off.  Thus,  of  goods  delivered  by  weight — 1859, 
321,097  tons;  1858,  520,969  tons.     Of  com  delivered  by  measure — 1859, 
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2,848,077  quarters;  1858,  3,666,237  quarters.  Of  wood  goods  by 
numbers — 1859,  699,018  pieces;  1858,  748,314  pieces. 

The  number  of  passengers  also  arriving  by  the  river  steamers  in  1859 
shows  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  with  1851,  though  the  baggage 
brought  by  them  is  singularly  m  inverse  proportion;  thus  42,052  pas- 
sengers, with  110,759  articles  of  baggage,  arrived  in  1858,  and  40,988 
passengers,  with  113,315  articles,  in  1859.  We  may  here  remark  that 
this  plan  of  the  examination  of  passengers'  baggage  by  the  water-guard 
officers  on  board  the  steamers  while  coming  up  the  river,  first  adopted  by 
us  in  1853,  continues  to  be  most  successful  in  every  way;^^  two  complaints 
only,  one  of  which  was  proved  to  be  entirely  unfounded,  having  been  made 
during  the  six  years  it  has  been  in  operation. 

To  proceed  with  the  statistics:  there  are  other  returns  that  show  a 
different  result  from  those  we  have  given  above,  viz,  an  increase  in  1859 
over  1858,  some  of  which  we  think  may  be  taken  as  the  best  criterion  of 
the  lunount  of  labour  devolving  upon  the  officers.  Thus  the  number  of 
packages  delivered  was — Imports,  1858,  6,994,229;  exports,  2,941,584. 
Imports,  1859,  8,217,624;  exports,  '3,016,533.  The  number  of  lighters 
conveying  goods  for  exportation  on  which  officers  were  boarded  (technically 
termed  charges)  was,  in  1858,  2,634 ;  in  1859,  3,368  ;  showing  an  increase 
of  734.  Number  of  transhipment  charges  in  1858,  3,758  ;  in  1859, 4,565  ; 
increase,  807.  Number  of  packages  of  bonded  stores  examined  by  the  tide 
surveyors  on  board  vessels  m  1858,  93,437  ;  in  1859,  98,748.  Number  of 
night  visits  by  the  same  officers  in  1858,  3,584  ;  in  1859,  3,647. 

The  number  of  foreign  animals  landed  in  the  port  of  London  during  the 
past  year,  was  as  follows :— 


Country. 

Beasts. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Pigs. 

Germany   

Denmark   

Holland      

Belgium     

Spain 

Portugal     

Rrance       

6,457 

20,036 

16,691 

232 

558 

1,922 

170 

15,942 
1,722 

434 

60,620 

14,378 

154.333 

60 

507 

,937 
9,714 

579 

12 

6,010 

406 

46,073 

18,108 

229,898 

10,651 

7.607 

Since  the  appointment  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  examine  these  importa- 
tions in  1856,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council  dated  the 
28th  of  July  in  liiat  year,  great  care  has  been  taken  by  them,  under  the 
superintendence  of  our  inspector-general,  Mr.  Harding,  to  prevent  the 
in^oduction  of  diseased  animals  into  this  country.  The  number  of  animals 
slaughtered  by  our  orders  during  the  vear  1859  has  been  660  beasts, 
37  calves,  177  sheep,  and  54  pigs ;  of  these  there  have  been  condemned 
as  unfit  for  hliman  food,  130  beasts,  19  calves,  38  sheep,  and  20  pigs ;  and 
the  remaining  carcasses  have  been  delivered  to  the  owners  as  fit  for  con- 
sumption. 

In  March  the  appearance  of  a  disease  among  cattle  of  a  highly  contagious 
character,  named  eczema,  being  a  complaint  in  the  mouth  and  feet,  which 
has  raged  abroad,  at  intervals,  since  the  year  1682,  was  first  detected,  and 
several  cargoes  of  cattle  from  Hamburgh,  one  from  Rotterdam,  and  two 
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from  Oporto,  were  detained  in  consequence.  Much  controversy  ^u*ose 
respecting  the  condition  of  these  animals  between  the  importers  and  our 
officers,  but  in  all  cases  of  dispute  the  judgment  of  our  veterinary  surgeons 
has  been  ultimately  confirmed.  This  disease  disappeared  during  the  summer 
months,  and  but  few  animals  affected  with  it  were  brought  into  the  country 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  sheep,  the  iipportation  of  which  has 
largely  increased,  have  been  generally  heaithy,  and  the  variola,  or  small- 
pox, prevalent  among  them  in  former  years,  appears  to  have  entirely  sub- 
sided, not  one  single  case  having  occurred  during  the  past  year.  We 
consider  that  the  regulations  at  present  in  force  are  sufficient  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  importation  of  diseased  animals.  The  purchase  of  beasts 
at  a  low  price  and  in  a  diseased  state  abroad  for  transmission  to  and  sale  in 
this  country  (formerly  a  common  practice),  has  been  completely  checked, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  relax  the  precautions 
at  present  taken  in  any  respect 

The  number  of  applications  for  the  admission  to  entry  of  goods  bearing 
British  marks,  on  declaration  by  the  importers  that  they  have  been  so 
marked  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  by  their  order  and  for  their  sole  use, 
still  continues  to  iucrease,  having  amounted  this  year  to  221  in  London, 
and  203  at  the  outports.  The  numbers  in  1858  were  209  and  195  respec- 
tively, as  stated  in  our  last  report  In  77  instances  goods  have  been 
detamed  for  undervaluation,  and  put  up  to  sale  in  London  in  1859.  The 
return  for  1858  was  41 ;  and  for  1857,  60.  We  have  also  sanctioned  the 
amendment  of  entries  to  the  value  placed  upon  the  goods  by  our  officers 
in  208  cases  in  London,  and  309  at  the  outports,  against  200  in  London 
and  374  at  the  outports  in  1858. 

The  consumption  of  colonial  wines,  the  great  increase  in  which  was 
adverted  to  in  our  last  report,  still  keeps  up  at  the  rate  "^hich  it  had  reached 
in  1858,  there  being  even  a  further  augmentation  of  56,500  gallons,  or 
nearly  eight  per  cent  The  consumption,  however,  of  foreign  wines,  far 
from  falling  off  in  consequence,  has  during  1859  nearly  reached  the  quanti- 
ties shown 'in  the  return  for  1856,  and  when  compared  with  last  year,  as 
we  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  report,  shows  an  increase  of 
565,819  gallons,  or  about  8^  per  cent  We  annex  a  table  giving  the 
comparison : — 


Years. 

Total  Quantity 

entered  for 
Consumption. 

Produce  of 

Spain,  Portugal, 

and  Madeira. 

Produce  of 
Colonies. 

1856          

1857          

1858          

1859          

7,365,874 
7,042.042 
6,697,224 
7,262,965 

5,533,393 
5,117.355 
4.611,953 
4,923,481 

355,075 

457,891 

•       729,429 

785,929 

Since  the  failure  of  the  wine  crop  in  France  the  attempts  to  smuggle 
brandy  into  this  country  appeared  to  nave  almost  entirely  ceased  tUl  1858, 
the  price  of  the  article  being  so  high  as  to  induce  the  exportation  of  large 
quantities  of  British  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  brandy, 
and  to  deprive  the  smuggler  of  all  chance  of  realizing  his  usual  profit  The 
vines  have  now  nearly  recovered,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that 
a  corresponding  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  illicit  trade  in  brandy.   We 
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have,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  smuggling  transactions  have  been 
extensive  or  important.    The  coast-goard  have  made  a  few  seizures  from 
time  to  time,  principallj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  but  in  no  case  has  the  number  of  tubs  seized  exceeded  fifty.  The 
largest  quantity  of  tobacco  of  which  a  run  has  been  known  to  be  attempted 
was  890  lbs.,  from  a  vessel  called  the  Telegraphy  upon  the  Lincolnshire 
coast     This  was  discovered  and  seized  by  the  coast-guard.    The  actual 
smugglers  have  been  prosecuted  and  convicted,  but  we  have  failed  in  all 
our  endeavours  to  discover  the  principals  by  whom  they  <were  employed. 
Two  cases  of  ingenious  concealment  have  been  discovered  by  the  Customs 
officers  at  Gralway,  one  of  upwards  of  1,000  lbs.  weight  of  tobacco  in  tin 
cases  cleverly  inserted  in  tierces  of  pickled  pork,  the  other  of  1,300  lbs.  of 
snuff  distributed  through  ten  casks  of  flour.     In  the  first  two  persons  were 
concerned,  and  were  both  convicted,  but  in  the  second  we  have  been  rmable 
to  discover  the  guilty  parties.    The  number  of  cases  of  concealment  of 
dutiable  goods  in  the  Dagg:age  of  passengers  appears  also,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  be  aecreasins ;  though  one  flagrant  instance  has 
occurred  on  the  part  of  a  Dublin  tradesman,  m  whose  trunks  jewellery  was 
secreted  to  so  large  an  amount  as  to  realize  2242.  when  forfeited  and  sold* 
The  smuggling  of  small  Quantities  of  tobacco  and  other  stores  from  her 
Majesty's  ships  when  in  harbour  has  been  considerably  checked  by  the 
establi^ment  by  the  Admiralty  of  a  police  in  the  royal  dockyards,  who 
have  been  furnished  by  us  with  deputations  authorizing  them  to  seize 
contraband  goods.     In  1850  we  first  adopted  the  plan  of  furnishing  the 
constabulary  with  deputations  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  have  since 
extended  it  to  other  maritime  counties  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrates. 
The  police  of  ten  different  counties  of  England  and  Wales  are  now  armed 
with  our  commissions ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  though  the 
seizures  made  have  not  been  numerous,  that  the  preventive  effect  of  the 
measure  has  been  good.     With  respect  to  the  Belfi^t  tea  frauds  which  we 
brought  under  your  lordships'  notice  in  our  annual  report  of  1858,  we  have 
taken  proceeding  against  various  persons  for  penalties  and  duties  on  account 
of  teas  abstract^  by  Moore  which  had  been  traced  to  their  possession.    In 
three  cases,  which  have  been  tried,  a  verdict  has  been  given  for  the  defen- 
dants on  the  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  but  the  cases  have  been 
removed  into  the  Court  of  Error,  where  they  are  still  pending,  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  who  considered  that 
the  law  laid  down  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  erroneous. 

We  annex  a  continuation  of  the  return  given  in  our  report  last  year  of 
the  gross  receipt  and  net  produce  of  the  Customs  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  financial  year,  with  the  charges  of  collection  thereon,  and 
the  rate  per  cent  of  collection  on  the  gross  receipt  and  net  produce  respec- 
tively. This  statement  shows*  that,  for  the  financial  year  ending  the  31st 
of  March,  1859,  the  gross  revenue  of  customs  amounted  to  24,376,1092., 
while  the  charge  of  collecting  it  was  838,203/L,  or  at  the  rate  of  3^  8«.  9d. 
per  cent  The  note  appended  to  this  statement  shows  that  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  warehousing  system  are  included  in  this  amount  We  , 
think  no  argument  is  necessary  to  show  that,  the  warehousing  system  being 
not  in  any  way  accessory  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  but  being  simply 
a  postponement  of  the  just  dues  of  the  Crown  for  the  advantage  of  the 
merchant,  the  expense  attending  it,  which  amounted  in  the  year  to  2 13,995^, 
should  properly  be  excluded  &om  this  account    In  commenting  on  this 
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acconnt,  the  commissioners  showed  that  such  account  ought  not  to  include 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  various  extraordinary  duties  not  in  any  way  apper- 
taining to  the  collections  of  the  revenue  performed  by  the  Customs'  officers, 
both  in  London  and  at  the  ouiports,  and  imjx>sed  upon  them  in  consequence, 
for  the  most  part,  of  tlieir  local  connection  with  their  legitimate  waterside 
operations,  such  as,  first,  the  collection  and  registration  of  mere  statistics ; 
Becondly,  survey  of  tonnage,  registration  of  shipping,  collecting  light 
dues,  administration  of  Alien  Act,  &c,  amonnting,  in  all,  to  291,6952^,  and 
so  reducing  the  cost  of  collection  to  546,695/.,  wliich,  on  a  gross  revenue 
of  24,376,169t,  is  2L  As.  lOd.,  or  rather  less  tlian  2^  per  cent 

The  state  of  health  of  tlie  out-door  department  in  the  \>oTt  of  London, 
including  the  officers  of  tlie  waterside  and  water-guard  force,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  good  above  the  average,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of 
our  medical  inspector,  which  we  annex.  The  number  of  men  daily  on  the 
sick-list  was  in  the  water-guard  ratlier  below,  and  in  the  waterside  slightly 
above,  the  average  of  tiie  last  twelve  years,  but  only  amounted  to  20  out 
of  a  strength  of  838  in  tlie  one,  and  to  6  out  of  a  strength  of  451  in  the 
other  department.  The  number  of  deaths  in  tlie  whole  force  in  tlie  year 
were  only  17  out  of  1,299  men,  or  about  13  per  1,000 ;  and  if  tlie  deaths 
by  accident  (4)  are  witlidrawn  fix)m  the  account,  were  only  13  out  of  1,299, 
or  about  10  per  1,000;  while  the  average  mortaliiy  of  the  male  population 
of  London  between  the  ages  corresponding  to  tliose  of  tlie  Custom  Qouse 
officers  is  20  per  1,000.  We  camiot  speak  too  higlily  of  the  skill,  assiduity, 
and  intelligence  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  Dr.  M^William. 
Before  concluding  this  report  we  feel  called  upon  to  advert  to  the  great 
and  important  changes  which  will  be  effiscted  in  tlie  duties,  position,  and 
prospects  of  the  officers  of  this  department  by  recent  legislation.  The 
"  abolition  of  the  silk  duties  in  particular  will  naturally  put  an  end  to  the 
employment  of  a  numerous  class  of  officers  s])ecially  selected,  from  their 
superior  intelligence  and  qualifications,  to  perform  mnctions  requiring  no 
small  amotmt  of  tact,  temper,  and  patience,  together  with  a  ix>wer  of  dis- 
crimination and  an  intimate  acquaintance  witJi  the  law,  only  to  be  gained 
by  long  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  without  wishing  prematurely  to 
express  an  opinion  uiK)n  the  operation  of  these  measures,  we  do  not  antici- 
pate that  the  increased  labour  that  may  devolve  upon  the  officers  of  this 
department,  in  consequence  of  any  of  the  new  enactments,  will  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  the  employment  of  men  of  this  superior  class ;  but 
see  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  will  naturally  be  expected,  both  by  the 
Government  and  the  public,  the  substitution  of  ordinary  for  extraordinary 
services  will  necessarily  involve  a  great  reduction  of  expense,  by  the 
employment  of  officers  of  a  lower  grade  and  in  receipt  of  far  lower  salaries. 

Your  lordships  may  rely  upon  our  strictly  keeping  in  view  this  object  in 
all  the  arrangements  ccmsequent  upon  the  changes  in  the  tariff;  and  we 
feel  sure  that  if  in  doing  so  we  recommend  to  her  Majesiy's  Government, 
as  deserving  of  the  most  liberal  consideration,  the  names  of  meritorious 
officers,  upon  whom  these  changes  must  £dl  with  great  and  unprecedented 
severity,  we  shall  in  all  cases  receive  the  sanction  and  support  of  your 


The  report  was  sigoed  by  Sir  T.  F.  Fremantle,  F.  Goulbum,'E.  Saurin, 
G.  a  L.  Berkeley,  W.  R.  Greg,  R.  W.  Grey. 
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A  Statbhbnt  showing  the  Gfioss  RBOEipr  and  Nbt  Pbobuob  of  the  Oustohs 
Rbtxnue  of  the  UNITED  Etnodoh  in  each  Year  from  1849  to  1859» 
with  the  Chabges  of  Collbotion  thereon^  and  the  Rate  per  Cent  of 
Collection  on  the  Gboss  Receipt  and  Nbt  Pboduob  respectively. 


Net 

Rate  per 
CoUe 

Cent,  of 

Flroduee  after 

ctlon. 

GroM 

deducting 
Drawbacks, 

Charges 

. 

Tears. 

Boontiei, 

of 

Beoeipt    . 

Bepayments 

on 
Over-entries, 

&c. 

Collection. 

On 
the  Gross 
Receipt 

On 
the  Net 
Produce. 

S. 

£ 

£, 

Z  s,    d. 

£    8,     d. 

1849     .. 

t        ...        ... 

22,483,956 

22,268,864 

1,301,727 

5  15    9 

5  16  11 

1850     .. 

•        .«•        .«• 

22,194,142 

22,019,784 

1,283,805 

5  15    8 

5  16    7 

1851     .. 

t        ...        ••• 

22,373,662 

22,197,075 

1,290,756 

5  15    4 

5  16    4 

1852     .. 

•        ...        .•• 

22,312,514 

22,137,120 

1,268,422 

5  13    8 

5  14    7 

1853     •. 
Yean  en 

dedMaichSl 

22,737,284 

22,515,913 

,1,302,721 

5  14    7 

5  15    9 

1855     ... 

...        .•• 

22,245,118 

21.991,675 

1,236,088 

5  11     2 

5  12     5 

1856     ... 

... 

23,481,818 

23,213,797 

1,257,248 

5    7     1 

5    8     4 

1857     ... 

..•       ... 

23,959,528 

23,488,136 

1,107,554* 

4  tS    5 

4  14    4 

1858     .. 

•       ••.       ... 

23,603,770 

23,275,743 

843,757» 

8  11     6 

3  12    6 

1859     ... 

•••       ... 

24,376,169 

23,998,380 

838^03* 

8    8    9 

8    9  10 

INCOME  TAX. 

Return  of  the  net  Assessment  of  Property  to  the  Income  Taw  under  Schedule 
Ay  and  of  Profits  of  Farmers  under  Sclieduk  B,  and  of  Trade  under 
Schedule  b^for  England  and  for  Scotland  respectively y  for  the  years  1842^ 
18539  1857-58,  denoting  also  the  increase  per  cent  under  each  Schedule  in 
Scotland  and  England  separately  for  the  period  between  1842  and  1853  and 
the  period  between  1853  and  1857-58,  (Mr.  Stanhope).  March  6th,  1860. 
(136). 

In  England  the  net  amount  of  properlr  assessed  to  income-tax  under 
Schedule  A,  in  1842,  was,  76,505,1422.;  in  1852-53,  91,312,319^;  and  in 
1857-58,  101,942,863^. ;  showing  an  increase  between  1842-3  and  1853-54 
of  ^9-^  per  cent  and  between  1853-54  and  185/-58  of  11-ftV  P^  ce"^ 
Under  Schedule  B,  the  property  assessed  in  1842-43  was  10,601,108/.  ; 
m  1852-53,  12,417,644^ ;  and  in  1857-58,  13,440,158^ ;  showing  an  in- 
crease  between  1842-43,  and  1853-64,  of  17t^^  per  cent,  and  oetween 

*  NoTB. — Charges  of  CoUection, — ^Under  the  head  of  Charges  of  Collection  the  foregoing 
retnm  exbihita,  for  each  year,  Uie  aggregate  tnm  which  was  shown,  under  the  same  desig- 
nation, in  the  accounts  of  the  customs  income  and  expenditure  rendered  to  Parliament  for 
that  year.  The  rule  observed  in  the  separation  of  chiurges  of  collection  fh>m  other  expenses 
paid  out  of  the  rerenue  has  not,  however,  been  uniform  throughout  the  period  which  this 
return  embraces.  It  has  varied  chiefly  in  these  particulars:— Ist,  that  since  5th  April,  1854, 
the  charges  of  coUection  have  included  the  expenses  of  the  warehousing  department,  which 
were  previously  carried  to  a  separate  account  as  payment^  for  national  objects.  2ndly,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  coast-guard,  heretofore  borne  by  the  revenue  of  customs,  and  classed  with 
charges  of  collection,  have,  since  1st  October,  1856,  been  defrayed  by  the  Admiralty;  and 
3rdly,  that  the  superannuation  idlowaoces  granted  to  retired  officers  of  the  customs,  which 
were  brought  to  account  among  the  charges  of  collection  until  5th  April,  1854,  have,  from 
that  date^  cseased  to  be  so  treated,  and  are  now  separately  voted  by  Parliament. 
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1863-64  and  1867-68,  of  8^  per  cent  And  under  Schedule  D,  the 
property  assessed  in  1842-43,  was  52,787,348^;  in  1853-54,  68,136,456L ; 
and  in  1867-58,  73,106,8322. ;  showing  an  increase  of  29^^  per  cent,  in 
the  period  between  1842-43  and  1853-54,  and  of  7-^  per  cent  between 
1863-64,  and  1857-58. 

In  Scotland  the  amount  of  property  assessed  to  income-tax  under 
Schedule  A  was— in  1842-3,  9,214,9022.  ;  1853-4,  11,161,3482.;  and  in 
1867-58,  12,529,6892.,  showing  an  increase  of  21-^V  1^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
period  between  1842-43  and  1863-54,  and  of  12-^^(f  per  cent  between 
1853-54  and  1857-68.  Under  Schedule  B,  the  property  assessed  was — ^in 
1842-43,  811,6802. ;  1853-4,  968,3602.;  and  1857-58,  1,135,4692.,  showing 
an  increase  of  19-^  per  cent  in  the  period  between  1842-43  and  1853-54, 
and  of  17-fif^  per  cent  between  1863-54  and  1857-58.  Under  Sche- 
dule D,  the  property  assessed  in  1842-43  was  4,876,1482. ;  1853-54, 
6,872,7052. ;  and  in  1857-68,  7,107,2872.,  showing  an  increase  between 
1842-43  and  1863-54  of  40^  per  cent,  and  between  1863-54  and 
1867-68  of  3i^V  per  cent 


£ 

24,085,260 
20,530,000 
8,151,257 
3,237,000 
9,902,816 
8,350,000 
285,979 


856,364  6  2 
60,000  0  0 


397,644  0  0 
63,879  9  9 


496,385  0  0 


BXPBKDITUBX. 

£ 

Interest  of  Debt: — 
Interest  and  Management 
of  the  Permanent  Debt  23,759,776 
"  107,766 


3,514,111  12 


100,000    0    0 

300,880    2    6 

1,780  18    9 


[20] 


71,416,586  11     9 


Unclaimed  Dividends  paid 
Terminable  Annoitius ... 
Interest    of     Exclieqner 

Bonds,  1854  and  1855  . 
Interest    of     Exchequer 

Bills,  Supply 

Interest    of    Exchequer 

Bills,  Deficiency 
Charges  on  Consolidisited  Fund : — 

CivU  List .\      403,422  10 

Annuities  and  Pensions... 
Salaries  and  Allowances . 
Diplomatic   Salaries  and 

Pensions         

Courts  of  Justice 
Miscellaneous  Charges  on 

the  Consolidated  Fund 
Drawback  Allowances  on 

Wine  (per  Act  23  Vict 

c.  22) 

Supply  Services: — 
Army      ••• 
Navy 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Ser- 

vices    ...       •..       •■• 
Salaries,  &c.,  of  Bevenue 

Departments 

Operations  in  China     ... 
Excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penditure   


PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Ah  Aocomrr  of  the  Gboss  Publio  Ihoomb  of  the  United  Kikgdom  of  Gbbat  Bsitaik 
and  Ibbland  m  the  Year  ended  the  SOth  day  of  June,  1860,  and  of  the  Actual  Iseuee  or 
Payments  vfithin  the  aameperiod,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  ajmlied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded 
or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt,  and  of  the  Advances  and  Repayments  for  Local  Works,  jfc. 
(Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.)    July  10th,  I860.    (312.) 

IncoxB. 

Customs      ...       ... 

Excise         

Stamps       

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed) 

Property  Tax        

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands         

Miscellaneous: — 
Produce  of  the  Sale  of 
Old  Stores,  and  other 
extra  Beceipts 
Money  received  from  the 
East  India  Company... 
Miscellaneous     Beceipts, 
including  Imprest  and 

otber  Monies 

Unclaimed  Dividends  re- 
ceived   

Amount  received  from  the 
Spanisb  Government,  in 
dueharge  of  their  Debt, 
for  War  Stores  supplied 
in  the  years  1834-^  ... 


351,009    2 
156,508  19 

167,363  J6 
704,215     8 


179,192    7    0 


174,000    0    0 


14,744,176 
12,816,668 


2 
11 


7,689,950  10  9 


4,475,539 
858,057 


912,168  10  7 
71,416,586  11  9 
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Ak  Aooouinr  of  t^  Balahobs  of  the  Pitbxjo  Momer  remaining  in  (he  ExcHEgiTBB  o*  e^ 
SOth  day  of  Jyne,  1859  ;  the  Amount  of  Money  raised  by  the  Additions  to  the  Fuivdbd  or 
Untusdbd  Debt  in  the  Year  ended  the  30&  day  of  June,  1860;  the  Money  applied 
totoards  Me  Redemption  of  the  Funded  or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt;  the  Total  Amount  of 
Advances  and  Repayments  on  account  of  jLocol  Works,  ffc.;  with  the  Difference  accruing 
thereon,  and  the  Balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  90th  day  of  June,  1860. 


Balancftw  in  the  Exchequer 
on  the  30th  June,  1859... 

Money  raised  in  the  Year 
ended  30th  June,  1860: — 

Bzcheqner  Bills : — 

In    part    of    Grant    of 

18,277,4002.     per    Act 

22    Vict.    e.    23,    and 

dated  12tU  March,  1860 

Do.  do.,  12th  June,  1860 . 

Excess  of  Bepajments  oyer 
Adyances  for  Purchase  of 
Bullion  and  fbr  Local 
WorkiB     • 

Excess  of  Income  oyer  Ex- 
penditure -         


5,016,927  14    2 


5.958,700 
7,220,600 


759,019    4    2 
912,168  10    7 


19,867,415    8  11 


Issued: 

Amount  applied  to  the  Se- 
duction of  Funded  Deht . 

To  the  Paymaster-Oeneral, 
in  Exchequer  Bills,  to  ex- 
change Exchequer   Bills 


£ 


s.  d. 


26,344    3     7 


(Supply)  . 
In  Mo 


[oney,  out  of  Ways  and 

Means  Grants,  to  pay  off 

Exchequer  Bills  (Supply) 

Balances  in  the  Exchequer 

on  the  SOth  June,  1860 ... 


13,179,300    0    0 


67,000    0    0 
6,594,771     5    4 


19,867,415     8  11 


PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBB. 


1.— Ah  Aocouht  of  iXe  Gbobs  Pubuo  Imoomb  of  the  United  Einodom  of  Gbbat  Britaib 
and  Irxlakd,  in  the  Year  ended  the  30t*  day  of  September,  I860,  and  of  the  actual  Issues 
or  PaymenU  within  the  same  Period,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of 
Funded  or  paying  off  Unfunded  Deht,  and  of  the  Advances  and  Repayments  for  Local 
Works,  frc.    (Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.)    February  8th,  1861.    '"*  ^ 


(17.) 


Custoiotis 
Excise 


Ihooxb. 


Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed) 

Property  Tftx        

Post  OflSce 

Crown  Lands  (Net) 
Miscellaneous: — 
Produce  of  the  sale  of  Old 
Stores,  and  other  Mili- 
tary and  Nayal  extra 

Beoeipts         

Mon^  reoeiyed  from  the 
Beyenues  of  India  for 
Betired  Pay,  &c,  per 
Actiy.Geo.rV.  C.71... 
Miscellaneous  Beoeipts^ 
including  Imprest  and 

other  Moneys 

Unclaimed  Diyidends  re- 

teiyed 

Amount  receiyed  from 
Spanish  Goyenmient, 
in  disharge  of  their 
I>eht  for  War  Stores 
supplied  in  the  Years 

loov™ o  ...  ...  ... 

Total  Beyenue  ... 

Excess  of  Expenditure  oyer 

Income  in  tiie  Year  ended 

SOth  September,  1860  .,. 


£  s. 

23,396,394  16 

20,070,000    0 

84867.257  14 

3,257,000    0 

10.309,816     7 

3,370,000    0 

289,568    4 


805,676  16    6 


60,000    0    0 


423,997  14    7 
63,879    9    9 


•496,385    0    0 


70,809,976    3    9 


1,335,856     1  11 


72,145,832    5    8 


d. 

Interest  of  Debt:— 

Interest  and  Management 

of  the  Permanent  Debt  23,754,678    6 

6 

Unclaimed  Dividends  paid 

126,514  14 

7 

Terminable  Annuities  ... 

3,353,687  10 

11 

Interest    of     Exchequer 

Bonds,  1855,  &c 

100,000    0 

0 

Exchequer  Bills,  Supply . 
Exchequer    Bills,    Defi- 

300,880   2 

6 

ciency  

1,449  13 

9 

Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund:— 

avil  List           

403,497  10 

0 

Annuities  and  Pensions  . 

349,926     3 

0 

Salaries  and  Allowances 

156,337  19 

2 

Diplomatic  Salaries,  &c. . 

168,878  10 

6 

Courts  of  Justice 

700,233     1 

1 

Miscellaneous  Charges  on 

the  ConsoUdated  Fund 

178,810    7 

5 

Drawback      on     .  Wine 

(23  Vict  c.  22) 
Supply  Services  ^— 
Army      ...        ...        ... 

284,000    0 

0 

14,104,176    4 

2 

Nayy  (uiduding   Packet 

Service  to  3l8t  March, 

looO)     ...          ...          ••• 

12,591,668    3  11 

Miscellaneous  Civil  Ser- 

^ces     ^ 

7,645,488  11 

2 

Salaries,  &c.,  of  Bevenue 

Departments 

4,513,652    7 

0 

Packet      Service      flrom 

Ist  April,  I860 

460,000    0 

0 

Operations  in  China     ... 

2,951,953    0 

0 

Total  Bzpenditue  ...  73,145,832    5    8 
[21] 
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2-— An  Aooount  of  the  BiXAircBS  of  the  Pdblio  Monbt  rematfitii^  m  Ae  Exohbqctb  on  the 
SOth  day  of  September,  1859;  the  Amount  of  Money  raised  by  Additiau  to  the  Funded  and 
Unfunded  Debt  in  the  Year  ended  the  SOth  day  of  September,  1860  ;  the  Money  implied 
towards  the  Redemption  of  Funded  or  pamng  off  Unfunded  Debt ;  the  Total  Amount  of 
Advances  and  Repayments  on  account  of  £ocal  Works,  ffc^  with  the  Difference  aeeruing 
thereon,  and  the  Balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1860. 


Balances  In  the  Exchequer 
on  the  SOth  September, 
1859        

Honey  raised  in  the  Year 
ended  SUt  Sept,  1860. 

Funded  Debt :— Nil. 

Uniiinded  Debt  .— 
Exchequer  Bills  (Supply) 
in  Airther  part  of  Grant 
of  13,277,400/.  per  Act 

22  Vict  c  22,  dated 
12th  March,  1860       ... 

Ditto,  in  part  of  Grant 
of  13,230,000/.,  per  Act 

23  Vict  c   20,  dated 
I2th  June,  1860 

Excess  of  Repayments  oyer 
Adyanoes  for  the  Pur- 
chase of  Bullion  and  for 
Local  Works      


«.  d. 


4,623,657  19  10 


5,958,700    0    0 


7,220,600    0    0 


711,308     0    6 


18,514,266     0    4 


Issued  : 
Applied  to  the  Reduction  of 

Funded  Debt       

To  the  Paymaster-General: — 
In  Exchequer  Bills,  to  ex- 
change Exchequer  Bills 

(Supply)         

In  Money,  out  of  Ways 
and  Means  Grants,  to 
pay  off  Exchequer  Bills 

(Supply)         

Excess  of  Exiienditure  oyer 


£  s.  d. 

23,838  14    5 


13,179,800    0    0 


47,800    O    0 


Income  in  the  Year  ended 

30th  September,  1860  ... 

Balances  in  the  Exchequer 

on  the  SOth  September, 

lOvU  •••  ••.  ••• 


1,385,856     1  11 


3,927,971     4    0 


18,514,266     0     4 


PUBLIC  INCOBO)  AND  EXPENDITUBB. 

1. — ^An  Aooount  of  the  Gboss  Publio  Inoomb  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  tn  the  Year  ended  the  SUt  day  of  December,  1860,  and  of  the  actual  Issues  or 
Payments  within  the  same  Period,  exclusive  ofttie  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded 
or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt,  and  of  tlte  Advances  and  Repayments  for  Local  Works,  fee 
ionteagle  of  Brandon.)    February  8tlr,  1861.    (17.) 


Income. 


£                8. 

d. 

Customs      •••       •••       •«• 

23,032,394  16 

3 

Excise         

19,069,000    0 

0 

Stamps        

8,285,257  14 

4 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed) 

3,126,000     0 

0 

Property  Tax        

Post  Office 

12,901,816     7 

9 

3,420,000     0 

0 

Crown  Lands  (Net) 

289,568     4 

7 

Bliscellaneous:— 

Produce  of  the  Sale  of 

Old   Stores  and  other 

Military     and     Naval 

extra  Receipts 

802,367  17 

11 

Reyenues  of  India,  for 

Retired  Pay,  Pensions, 

&c.,perActiy.Geo.rV*. 

c.  71     

60,000    0 

0 

Miscellaneous     Receipts, 

including  Imprest  and 

other  Monies 

420,825    4 

1 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  re- 

ceived   

63,879     9 

9 

Expenditure. 

Interest  of  Debt: — 
Interest  and  Management 
of  thePermanent  Debt  23,746,978 


Unclaimed  Dividends  paid 
Terminable  Annuities  ... 
Interest    of     Exchequer 

Bonds,  1855,  &c. 
Interest    of    Exchequer 

Bills,  Supply 

Interest    of     Exchequer 

Bill,  Deficiency 

Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund: — 


142,114    3 
2,541,197  12 


CivU  last 
Annuities  and  Pensions  . 
Salaries  and  Allowances . 
Diplomatic  Salaries  and 

Pensions         

Courts  of  Justice 
Miscdlaneous  Charges  on 

the  Consolidated  Fund 
Drawback  on  Wine  (per 

Act  23  Yict  C  22)    ... 


403,585  0 

347,538  10 

156,264  9 

168,553  11 

701,530  3 


100,000     0     0 

300,880     2     6 

2,299  13     9 


178,426     7     2 
284,000    0     0 


Carried  forward     ...  71,471,109  14    8  Carried  forward     ...  29,073^67  16    0 
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Brought  forward    ...  71,471,109  14 

Amount  received  firom 
Spanish  Gk>Temment,m 
diBcharge  of  their  Debt, 
for  War  Stores  supplied 
in  1834-8         49e,S85    0 


Total  Beyenne   ...  71,967,494  14 
Excess  of  Expenditure  oyer 
iDOome  in  tbe  Year  ended 
8l8t  December,  1860     ...       611,137  11 


10 


72,578,63S    6    6 


£  8.   d. 

Brought  forward  ...    29,073,367  15    0 

Supply  Seryices: — 

Army       14,168,621    4    2 

Nayy  (including  ^Packet 
Seryioe  to  Slst  March, 
1860) 12,991,668    3  11 

Misoellaneous  Ciyil  Ser- 
vices      7,808,620    8    0 

Salaries,  &c.,  of  Beyenue 
Departments 4,509,401  15    5 

Packet     Seryice,     from 

1st  April,  1860  ...       725,000    0    0 

China,  Naval  and  Military 

OpcratioDB      3,301,953    0    0 


Total  Expenditure    ...  72,578,632    6    6 

For  Bedemption  of  Exchequer  Bonds  (see 
Account  No.  2  bdow). 


5,3804i27  17  .1 


2. — Air  AoGomrr  qf  the  Bilincbs  of  the  Pdbuo  Monet  remaiwmg  in  the  Exgheqtjbb  on  the 
3Ut  day  of  December,  1859;  the  Amount  of  Moket  raised  by  Additions  to  the  FimnsD 
and  UNFnin>BD  Dxbt  in  the  Year  ended  the  Slst  day  of  DecenUfeTf  1860;  the  Money  applied 
towards  the  Redemption  of  Funded  or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt;  the  Total  Amount  of 
Advances  and  Repayments  on  account  qf  Local  Works,  jfc,  with  the  Difference  accruing 
thereon^  and  the  Balances  m  the  Exchequer  on  the  Slst  day  of  December,  1860. 

s.   d. 
Balances  in  the  Exchequer 
on   the   31st  December, 

1859         

Money  raised  in  the  Year 
ended     31st    December, 
I860:— 
Funded  Debt:— NiL 
Uufonded  Debt:— 
Exchequer  Bills  (Supply) 
in  fturther  part  of  Grant 
of  13,277,4001  per  Act 

22  Vict    c   22,    dated 
12th  March,  1860      ... 

Ditto,  in  part  of  Grant 
of  13,230,0002.  per  Act 

23  Vict.  c.  20,   dated 
12th  June,  1860 

Exchequer  Bonds  (Series 
G),  per  Act  23  and  24 
Vict  c.  132,  dated  8th 
Noyember,  1860,  pay- 
able   8th     Noyember, 

1864     

Excess  of  Bepayments  oyer 

Adyances   for  the  Pur- 

ehase  of  Bullion  and  for 

Local  Works      


5,958,700    0    0 


7,220,600    0    0 


1,000,000    0    0 


Issubd:  £ 

Applied  to  the  Beduc- 
tion  of  Funded  Debt, 
24,250;.  18«.  2d.  ;  Un- 
fhnded  Debt  and  Exche- 
quer Bonds,  1,000,000/....  1,024,250  18  2 
To  the  Paymaster-General : — 
In  Exchequer  Bills,  to  ex- 
change ISxchequer  Bills 

(Supply)        13,179,300    0    0 

In  Money,  out  of  Ways 
and  Means  Grants,  to 
pay  off  Exchequer  BiUs 


«     (Supply) 

Excess  of  Expenditure  oyer 
Income  in  the  Year  ended 
3l8t  December,  1860     ... 

Balances  in  the  Exchequer 
on  the  31st  December, 
1860         


46,900    0    0 


611,137  11  10 


5,250,891  10  10 


552,452    3    9 


20,111,980    0  10 


20,111,980    0  10 
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PROPERTY  AND  INCOBfE  TAX. 

A  Rbtubn  of  the  Total  Gboss  Amouht  of  PROPBRtr  Absrssbd  in  the  IJnitbd  Kihodom 
under  the  Propbhtt  and  Ihgomb  Tax  Acts,  t»  each  Year^  commencing  with  the  Year 
ending  5th  Aprils  1843.  up  to  the  present  Times  the  Net  Amount  on  which  Duttf  it  charged; 
the  Amount  of  Duty  charaed;  the  Net  Receipt  within  the  financial  Year  (ending  5th  AprH, 
1843,  to  1854,  and  SUt  March,  1855,  and  following  Yeare),  after  deducting  Eepayments,  ffc, 
but  including  Hie  Coats  of  Collection ;  the  Amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer;  the  Airears 
remaining  to  he  collected  at  tlie  close  of  each  financial  Year;  and  the  Bate  of  Duty,  (Lord 
Orentone.)    May  10th,  1860.    (165.) 


Net  Receipt 

Tear 

GroM 

•  Net 

Amoimt  of 

Duty 

charged. 

within  the 

Amount 

Arrears 

endiog 

AmooDt  of 

Arooimt  of 

Year,  after 

paid  into 

remaining 

5th 
ApriL 

Proper^ 
assesiMd. 

Property 
asseMed. 

deducting 
Repayments, 

&C. 

the 
Exchequer. 

to  be 
coUected. 

Yean  ending  5th  Jannaiy. 

£ 

£ 

.   £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1843 

251,013,003 

204,459,558 

5,608,548 

582,038 

571,055 

4,800.000 

1844 

243,729,662 

200,608,545 

5,504,157 

5,387,455 

5,249,260 

4,700,000 

1845 

244,297,260 

199,512,707 

5,476,497 

5,329,601 

5,191,596 

4,7oo,ooa 

1846 

'  252,961.094 

207,914,722 

5,711,224 

5,182,649 

5,026,570 

5,000,000 

1847 

254.621,203 

210,301,337 

5,791,067 

5.543,682 

5,395,390 

5,000,000 

1848 

256,413,354 

211,730,708 

5,834,795 

6,612,654 

5,450,800 

5,000,000 

1849 

259,214,593 

210,691,865 

5,793>43 

5,485,164 

5,347,364 

5,100.000 

1850 

256,131,759 

208,292,358 

5,729.577 

5.564,833 

5,408,159 

5,000,000 

1851 

257,396,560 

208,940,579 

5,754,447 

6,510,860 

5,383,036 

5,000.000t 

1852 

259,458,651 

211,699,082 

5.845,719 

6,440,350 

5,304,923 

5,100,000 

1853 

262,370,414 

212,347,137 

5,869,826 

5,652,770 

6,509,637 

5,000,000 

1854 

308,317,656 

265.582,760 

7,138,039 

8,499,479» 

8,269,535* 

8,100,000* 

Years  ending  31st  Mardi. 

1855 

307,000,457 

266,570,157 

14,358,090 

10,922,267 

10.642,620 

6,100,000 

1856 

307,068,898 

268.338,109 

16,545,508 

15,159,457 

15,070,958 

7,100.000 

1857 

313,056,427 

274,114,023 

16,915.332 

16,050.670 

16,089.933 

7,400,000 

1858 

827,138,852 

292,694,508 

7,905,525 

11.396,435 

11,586,114 

3,600,000 

1859 

327,735,942 

292,275,514 

5,750,750 

6,610,012 

6,683,586 

2,400,000 

1860 
1861 

328,200,0001 
328,700,000t 

293,700,000f 
294,200,0001 

10,000,000+ 

ii,aoo,ooot 

9,666,142 
10,900,000 

9,596,106 
10,800,000t 

2,400,000 
2,500,000 

• 

The  rates  of  duty  were  as  follows: — In  the, year  ended  5th  Januanr» 
1842-1853,  Id.  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  of  150^  a  year  and  upward 
In  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1854,  and  in  the  quarter  ended  5th  April, 
1854,  Td.  in  the  pound,  on  incomes  of  150t  a  year  and  upwards ;  ana  5dL 
in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  100^  and  under  1502.  a  year.  In  (he  year 
ended  31st  March,  1855,  la.  2d.  on  incomes  of  1502.  a  year  and  upwards, 
and  lOci.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  1002.  and  under  1502.  a  year.  In  the 
years  ended  31st  March,  1855,  and  1856,  \s.  4:d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes 
of  1502.  a  year  and  upwards,  and  ll^ei  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  1002L 
and  under  1502.  a  year.  In  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1858,  7ci  in  the 
pound  on  incomes  of  1502.  a  year  and  upwards,  and  5d.  in  the  pound 
on  incomes  of  1002.  and  under  1502.  a  year.  In  the  year  ended 
3l8t  March,  1859,  5d,  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  of  1002.  a  year  and 
upwards.  In  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1860, 9d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes 
of  1502L  a  year  and  upwards,  and  Q^d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  1002. 
and  under  1502.  a  year.  And  in  the  year  endea  31st  March,  1861,  lOci.  in 
the  pound  on  incomes  of  1502.  a  year  and  upwards,  and  .7ci.  in  the  pound 
on  incomes  of  1002.  and  under  1502.  a  year. 

*  For  one  year,  ended  Slst  January,  1854;  and  one  quarter,  ended  5th  April,  1854. 
t  Ettimated  amountf. 
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Report  firam  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of 
Merchant  Shipping,  the  Operation  of  the  Burdens  and  Restrictions  especi- 
ally affkcting  Merchant  Skipping;  and  of  the  following  Statutes:  (9  and 
10  VlcUy  c.  93),  an  Act  for  compensating  {he  Families  of  Persons  killed 
by  accidents,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1864),  the  Merchant  Shippings 
Amendment  Act  (1855),  the  JPassenger  Act  (1856),  and  the  Chinese 
Passenger  Act  (1865). 

The  Committee  was  formed  on  the  3lBt  January  1860,  and  on  the  10th 
February  the  following  members  were  nominated,  viz.,  Mr.  Mflner  Gibson, 
Lord  Lovaine,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  CJrawford,  Mr. 
Horsfall,  Mr.  Francis  Baring,  Mr.  Somes,  Mr.  Gore  Langton,  Mr. 
Bentinck,  Mr.  Wilcox,  Mr.  Liddel,  Mr.  Dalglish,  Mr.  Francis  Russell, 
Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  and  Mr.  Lindsay.  The  Com- 
mittee sat  twenty-seven  days,  and  on  the  7th  August  1860,  they  rejx)rted  as 
follows : — 

Your  Committee  in  prosecution  of  their  inquiries,  have  examined  numer- 
ous persons  residing  in  London,  and  the  outports,  connected  with  the 
shipping  interests,  many  of  whom  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  home, 
coloniat,  and  foreign  trades.  Your  Committee  have  also  deemed  it 
necessary  to  call  before  them  several  officers  in  the  various  departments  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  and  others  representing  two  of  the  corporations 
which  exercise  taxing  powers  affecting  shipping,  to  elucidate  the  subjects 
with  which  they  are  respectively  acquainted.  Your  Committee  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  information  impartially  upon  the  various  important 

Questions  which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your 
lonourable  House. 

Parliament,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  having  sanctioned  vast 
changes  in  the  laws  affecting  commerce,  determined  in  the  year  1849  to 
abrogate  the  then  existing  Navigation  Laws.  These  laws,  which  during  a 
long  interval  protected  our  merchant  shipping,  were  totally  and  uncondition- 
ally repealed  by  the  Act  12  &  13  Vict  c.  29.  In  the  Navigation  Laws 
Rei^eal  Bill,  as  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  now  Lord 
Taunton,  it  was  ^proposed  to  throw  open  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  having,  however, 
officially  notified  their  refusal  to  reciprocate  this  concession,  and  some  objec- 
tions having  been  raised  by  the  department  of  Customs,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  effectual  regulations  to  guard  the  revenue  from  danger,  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  coasting  trade  were  withdrawn;  but  in  1854  (by  Act 
18  &  19  Vict  c  7)  that  trade  was  unconditionally  thrown  open.  The  only 
reservation  made  in  these  important  Acts,  as  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
324th  and  325th  sections  of  the  16  &  17  Vict  c  107,  was,  that  the  Crown 
was  empowered,  "  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  her  Majesty  that  British 
vessels  are  subject  in  any  foreign  country  to  any  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
as  to  the  voyages  in  which  they  may  engage,  or  as  to  the  articles  which 
they  may  import  into  or  export  from  such  country,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her 
Majesty  (if  sne  think  fit),  by  Order  in  Council,  to  impose  such  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  upon  the  ships  of  such  foreign  countrv,  either  as  to  the 
voyages  in  which  they  may  engage,  or  as  to  the  articles  which  they  may 
SERIES  D.  X  [2a] 
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import  into  or  export  from  any  part  of  the  United  Eangdom,  or  of  any 
British  possession  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  her  Majesty  may  think  fit; 
80  as  to  place  the  ships  of  such  country  on  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
footing  in  British  ports,  as  that  on  which  British  ships  are  placed  in  the 
ports  of  such  country." 

Having  thus  opened  our  ports  to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  all 
nations,  it  appears  that  although  many  countries  have  in  return  thrown  open 
their  ports  to  English  shipping,  there  are  others  that  have  hitherto  refused 
to  reciprocate.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium  belong  to  the  latter 
class ;  and  the  United  States  decline  to  allow  British  ships  to  participate  in 
their  extensive  coasting  trade,  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc  seaboards. 
As  regards  France,  under  the  treaty  of  1826  British  and  French  ships  are 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  the  direct  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  but  even  in  that  trade  our  ships  are  subjected  to  higher  dues  than 
the  shipping  of  other  foreign  countries  in  their  direct  intercourse  with 
France,  which  must  arise  from  the  fact  that  those  countries  have  secured  in 
their  treaties  of  reciprocity  more  favourable  conditions  than  we  have  done. 
In  the  indirect  foreign  trade,  and  especially  in  the  colonial  trade,  British 
ships  continue  to  labour  under  disabilities  so  serious  that  they  are  practically 
excluded  from  these  trades ;  and  they  are  wholly  excluded  from  the  coasting 
trade  of  France  and  of  Algeria.  Although  in  Spain  diflFerential  tonnage 
dues  have  been  removed,  an  excess  of  twenty  per  cent  is  still  charged  on 
all  goods,  except  coals,  imported  in  foreign  ships  In  the  direct  and  indirect 
tracte,  so  that  British  shipping  is  practically  excluded  from  the  carrying 
trade  of  Spain  and  her  colonies.  In  some  respects,  British  ships  are  more 
advantageously  placed  in  the  trade  with  Portugal ;  but  they  are  not  allowed, 
even  in  the  direct  trade  with  that  country,  to  import  from  England  any 
goods  other  than  the  produce  of  this  country  and  of  our  colonies.  They 
are  also  entirely  excluded  from  the  coasting  and  intercolonial  trades,  and  are 
subject  to  heavy  discriminating  duties  in  the  indirect  trade.  Belgium 
persists  in  levying  a  differential  duty  on  salt  when  imported  in  British 
vessels.  Existing  treaties  with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  place 
the  ships  of  England  ostensibly  on  the  same  footing  as  Dutch  vessels ;  but 
practically,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  whose  privileges  were  expressly  reserved  by  treaty,  we  are 
excluded  from  the  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands ;  and  the  same  treaty  allows 
double  differential  duties  to  be  levied  in  the  Dutch  porte  of  the  Eastern 
seas. 

The  coasting  trade  is  stiU  withheld  from  British  ships  in  the  following 
countries,  where  it  is  reserved  for  the  national  flag :  France,  Papal  States, 
Two  Sicilies,  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chile,  Brazil,  La  Plata,  Venezuela,  and  Hayti.  The  United  States  of 
North  America  not  only  shut  out  British  vessels  from  the  carrying  of  goods 
in  the  vast  coasting  trade  of  their  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  but 
British  vessels  running  between  New  York  and  Aspinwall,  and  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  are  denied  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
American  National  flag ;  thus  the  indirect  carrying  trade  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  United  States,  is  to  a  very  great  extent,  practically  confined  to 
American  shipping.  As  regards  British  colonial  possessions,  the  coasting 
trade  has  been  thrown  open  to  foreign  vessels  in  the  Brifish  East  Indies, 
Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Victoria,  with  tlie  consent  of  the 
Queen  in  Council ;  but  the  coasting  trade  of  our  North  American  Colonies 
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iS'  still  confined  to  British  vessels.     Foreign  ships  are,  however,  permitted  to 
carry  on  the  intercolonial  trade  with  our  various  colonial  possessions. 

All  the  witnesses  examined  before  your  Committee  consider  our  condition, 
with  reference  to  the  laws  which  regulate  international  intercourse  between 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  as  most 
unsatisfactory.  They  all  concur  in  representing  that  during  the  last  three 
years  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  fpr  many  ages 
was  deemed  an  important  element  of  our  national  wealth  and  power,  has 
been  in  a  state  of  great  depression ;  and  in  the  straggle  of  competition,  to 
which  British  shipowners  are  now  exposed  with  foreigners,  they  view  with 
the  greatest  jealousy  the  restrictions  still  imposed  bv  foreign  nations  upon 
our  shipping.  In  the  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  trades,  the  rate  of  freights 
has  been  for  a  long  time  wholly  unremunerative.  Steamship  proprietors, 
in  some  branches  of  trade,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean,  appear,  indeed, 
to  carry  on  their  business  profitably ;  but  all  classes  of  shipowners  give 
vent  to  deep  complaints  of  that  which  they  describe  as  "  the  unfair  competi- 
tion "  which  they  have  to  encounter  with  non-reciprocating  nations.  Many 
shipowners  further  complain  of  the  responsibility  cast  upon  them  by  the 
statutory  enactments  of  recent  years,  especially  of  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Passengers'  Act,  and  the  liabilities  imposed  by  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1854.  The  burden  of  passing  tolls,  and  the  unequal  and  onerous 
charges  for  lights  and  pilotage,  with  the  vexatious  and  anomalous  regula- 
tions which  are  enforced  by  numerous  pilotage  authorities,  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  the  subjects  of  complaint ;  and  various 
minor  regulations,  embraced  in  recent  legislative  enactments,  the  policy  of 
which  has  been  more  or  less  questioned  by  parties  interested,  constitute 
petty  grievances  which,  it  is  alleged,  harass  the  shipowner  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business.  Dispirited  by  long-continued  stagnation  in  the  general 
trade,  and  by  the  apprehension  of  the  total  loss  of  their  capital,  many  of. 
/the  sufiering  classes  ascribe  no  little  portion  of  their  present  distress  to  the 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws ;  while  others  feel  the  severity 
of  competition  with  steam- vessels,  which  are  fast  superseding  sailing-vessels 
in  various  branches  of  trade,  more  particularly  in  those  voyages  where  the 
stock  of  coal  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  replenished. 

The  colliers  on  the  east  coast,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class,  suffer 
firom  the  effects  of  the  changes  which  science  and  steam  are  now  producing 
in  the  seaborne  traffic  of  the  kingdom.  One-fourth  of  the  whole  coal 
coasting  trade  is  now  carried  on  by  means  of  steam-vessels ;  and  as  it  is 
said  tliat  one  steamer  can  accomplish  as  much  work  as  five  sailing-ships, 
the  relative  increase  of  steamers,  built  in  the  port  of  Sunderland  alone,  since 
1852 — at  which  time  there  were  no  steamers  whatever  engaged  in  trade  at 
that  port,  assuming  that  they  had  all  been  employed  in  the  coal  coasting 
trade  of  the  kingdom — ^must  have  displaced  the  enormous  number  of  4,000 
ships,  each  of  250  tons  capacity.  These  inevitable  results  of  the  progress 
of  science,  however  productive  of  transient  injury  to  individuals,  are 
unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  are 
admitted  to  be  beyond  the  reach  or  province  of  legislation.  This  diminu- 
tion of  a  carrying  trade  which,  up  to  a  recent  period,  had  been  extensively 
carried  on  by  sailing-vessels,  has,  however,  been  concurrent  with  compen- 
sating advantages  in  new  channels  of  traffic,  created  by  steam  navigation. 
It  appears  that,  however  much  the  competition  of  steam  propulsion,  and  the 
transition  of  capital  from  one  branch  to  another,  may  have  interfered  with 
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saillng-shipB  employed  in  carrying  coals  coastwise,  the  requirements — ^for 
instance,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  for  the  supply  of  coals 
for  their  diflferent  depots  in  distant  parts  of  the  world — have  created  an 
enormous  demand  for  sailing  tonnage.  The  above-named  company  alone 
gives  empIo}rment  annually  to  530  vessels,  averaging  636  tons  each, 
navigated  by  13,000  seamen.  Other  important  steam  navigation  com- 
panies in  like  manner  necessarily  require  incessant  supplies  of  coal  commen- 
surate with  their  wants  abroad;  and  it  is  therefore  contended  that  practically, 
from  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  coals,  not  a 
single  ton  of  the  sailing  shipping  of  the  kingdom  has  been  displaced  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  as  it  has  created  an  immense  incidental 
traffic  indispensable  to  its  own  support 

In  all  cases  where  steam  vessels  have  occupied  the  lines  of  passenger  or 
goods  traffic,  or  both  combined,  a  vast  development  of  the  carrying  trade 
has  resulted,  whatever  share  in  this  increase  steam  vessels  or  sailing  vessels 
may  have  competitively  gained. 

But  the  transition  thus  in  progress  affidcts  seriously  the  relative  employ- 
ment oi  sailing  as  against  steam  vessels  in  the  short  voyage  trade,  and 
in  those  lines  where  costly  merchandise  of  small  bulk  is  required  to  be 
rapidly  transported  over-sea.  In  the  longer  voyages,  such  as  those  to  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  sailing  vessels  of  the  best  class  still  maintain  their 
ground  against  steam  vessels.  It  appears  that  the  increase  of  sailing  ships 
for  nine  years  previously  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  was  23^ 
per  cent,  whilst  during  the  same  period  the  increase  of  steamers  was 
81  per  cent  But  since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  to  the  end  of 
last  year,  whilst  the  increase  of  sailing  ships  was  26^  per  cent,  steamers 
have  increased  to  no  less  than  184  per  cent  In  these  remarkable  changes, 
inevitably  incidental  to  great  improvements,  shipowners  of  small  capital, 
vested  in  sailing-vessels  of  a  comparatively  inferior  class,  have  suffered 
severely  in  the  struggle,  and  many  of  them,  your  Committee  regret  to  state, 
have  been  totally  ruined.  No  suggestion,  however,  proceeds  from  any 
quarter  that  legislation  could  guard  against  these  partial  and  transient 
evils,  or  that  Parliament  should  be  urgea  to  make  a  vain  attempt  to  remedy 
them,  by  arresting  the  development  of  steam  navigation;  which,  imtil 
another  motive  power  shall  be  discovered,  is  manifesthr  destined  to  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  navigation  of  ships  employed  for  the  purposes  whether 
of  trade  or  of  war.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  satisfactory  to  consider 
that  the  vast  capital,  skill,  and  material  resources  of  Great  Britain  in  both 
iron  and  coal^  the  essential  elements  of  steam  propulsion,  will  enable  us  to 
compete  with  any  other  nation  in  the  art  and  business  of  steam  navigation. 

In  comparing  the  relative  cost  of  British  shipping  with  that  of  all  the 
various  maritime  countries  with  which  we  are  engaged  in  the  race  of  com- 
petition, your  Committee  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  when  every  point  of 
comparison  is  duly  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  first  cost  of  building 
vessels  is  as  low  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  any  other ;  while  it  is  undoubted 
that  steamers  can  be  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  much  less  comparative 
expense,  and  are  greatly  superior  to  any  produced  abroad.  Indeed,  by 
inaisputable  evidence,  it  appears  that  British-built  ships,  both  sailing-vessels 
and  steamers,  are  in  considerable  request  by  foreigners,  and  that  even  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  recourse  to  our  markets  for  the  purchase 
of  ships. 

But  with  these  advantages  in  our  favour,  vai'ious  causes  since  1850  have 
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conspired  to  interfere  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  shipping  adventure. 
The  Act  of  1849,  by  throwing  open  the  trade  with  our  colonies  and  posses- 
sions, and  by  surrendering  to  foreimiers  privileges  which  British  ship- 
owners exclusively  enjoyed,  has,  in  3ie  opinion  of  manv  of  the  witnesses, 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  existing  shipping  interests.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Lemslature,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire,  it  couid  hardly  be  expected  that  those 
parties  who  considered  themselves  especially  prejudiced  by  the  change, 
would  be  convinced  of  its  expediency  and  justice.  And  they  have  inces- 
santly urged  their  complaints  against  those  legislative  arrangements  which 
many  of  them  still  continue  to  denounce. 

Whatever  foundation  may  exist  for  the  complaints  of  those  who  impeach 
a  policy  which  was  only  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  after  great  delibera- 
tion, it  appears  that  other  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
have  very  materially  tended  to  bring  about  the  depression  of  shipping  which 
now  prevails.  About  the  period  when  the  Navigation  Laws  were  repealed, 
the  aiscovery  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  unparalleled  abundance  in  the 
American  hemisphere,  and  in  Australia,  imparted  a  new  excitement  to 
shipping  enterprise.  A  vast  emigration  and  commerce  thereby  suddenly 
stimulated  caused  a  corresponding  demand  for  shipping  of  the  best  class, 
and  freights  advanced  considerably  from  their  previously  depressed  state. 
The  construction  of  larger  ships,  of  a  greatly  improved  cnaracter,  was 
eagerly  prosecuted.  Capital  was  attracted  towaSrds  numerous  undertakings 
connected  with  shipping ;  inexperienced  parties  embarked  in  the  business ; 
and  the  building  of  vessels  was  promoted  by  speculative  investments, 
resting,  not  unfrequently,  upon  an  imsoimd  system  of  banking.  A  serious 
reaction  had  commenced,  when  in  1854  France  and  En^and  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Russia,  and  the  sudden  and  extraor&iary  demand 
for  shipping  thence  arising  caused  a  rise  in  freights,  so  great  that  in  many 
instances  proprietors  of  first-class  vessels  realized  fabmous  profits.  The 
demand  for  transport  ships  of  all  kinds  at  that  time,  and  the  diversion  of 
these  high-classed  vessels  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  which  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  during  hostilities,  necessarily  reacted  favourably  upon 
other  descriptions  of  tonnage.  All  tiie  witnesses  admit,  that  the  business 
of  a  shipowner  was,  throughout  that  .period,  in  a  high  degree  prosperous. 
Excessive  profits,  again,  encouraged  excessive  speculative  adventm:'es  in 
shipping  and  ship-building.  But,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1856,  a 
great  relapse  occurred ;  and  since  that  period  no  revival  worthy  of  notice, 
until  very  recently,  has  dispelled  the  gloom  which  lowered  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  shipowners. 

During  the  progress  of  the  events  to  which  we  have  thus  rapidlv  adverted, 
the  causes  which  operated  upon  British  shipping  having  been  oi  a  general 
and  world-wide  character,  extended  their  influence  to  foreign  shipping. 
The  opening  of  the  ports  of  England,  and  of  her  colonial  possessions  m 
1850,  to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  her  maritime  rivals,  created  a  new 
and  extensive  field  for  their  exertions.  Capital  invested  in  foreign  shipping 
received  a  large  accession.  Foreign  shipowners  participated  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  vast  increase  of  business  resulting  from  the  gold  discoveries, 
which,  as  regards  Australia,  would  have  been  otherwise  confined  to  our 
own  shipowners.  The  profits  realized  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
encouraged  foreign  shipowners  to  renewed  efforts.  Enormous  additions 
were  made  to  their  tonnage,  whether  called  into  existence  by  the  policy  of 
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Parliament,  or  by  the  operation  of  political  and  commercial  events  daring 
the  last  ten  years.  At  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  the  super- 
abundant tonnage  of  every  foreign  country  was  brought  into  competition 
with  British  shipping,  and  thereby  aggravated,  in  a  high  degree,  the  evils 
of  which  British  shipowners  at  present  deplore  the  effects. 

Your  Committee  have  had  evidence  placed  before  them  showing  how 
much  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  has  augmented  the  foreign  shipping 
frequenting  our  ports ;  as,  indeed,  might  naturally  be  expected,  for  foreign 
ships  were  excluded  altogether  from  many  branches  of  our  trade  previous 
to  1849.  It  appears  also  that,  although  within  the  last  ten  years  British 
shipping  has  increased  absolutely  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  during 
any  corresponding  antecedent  period,  its  comparative  increase  has  not  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  our  home  trade  and  in 
that  of  our  colonies  and  possessions,  and  some  remarkable  instances  are 
adduced  of  the  great  augmentation  of  foreign  shipping  frequenting  our 
ports. 

It  has  been  urged  by  many  witnesses  that,  whilst  British  shipowners 
since  1850  have  not  increased  the  number  of  their  ships  in  a  degree  dis- 
proportionate to  the  natural  and  ordinary  increase  and  requirements  of  our 
own  country,  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  great  over-production  of 
shipping — brought  mto  existence,  not  to  meet  a  correspondent  advance  in 
their  own  maritime  commerce,  but  expressly  for  employment  in  those 
branches  of  the  British  carrying  trade  to  which  they  were  admitted  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws — have  contributed  to  overwhelm  all 
branches  of  the  carrying  trade  with  a  supply  of  tonnage  far  in  excess  of 
the  demand  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world.  A  very  serious 
depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  British,  and  also  of  forei^  ship- 

Sing,  has  undoubtedly  taken  place;  but  your  Committee  feel  mat  this 
ecline  in  value  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  excessive  amount  of  tonnage 
which  has  been  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  policy  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  of  the  expediency 
of  reconsidering  that  much-contested  measure,  has  been  prominently  brought 
under  the  notice  of  your  Committee ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
complaints  preferred  against  the  policy  of  the  repeal  of  these  laws  in  its 
general  tenaency,  not  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  your  Committee 
has  proposed  to  recur,  in  its  entirety,  to  the  restrictive  system  which  pre- 
vailed previously  to  1850.  Some  witnesses,  anxious  to  find  a  remedy  for 
the  present  distress,  go  so  far  as  to  enunciate  the  principle  of  making  a 
reservation  to  British  ships  of  our  colonial  trade,  ancl  advocate  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  all  our  colonial 
possessions.  But  the  present  extent,  diversified  interests,  and  increasing 
power  of  our  possessions  abroad,  offer  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  reimpo- 
sition  of  restrictions  on  their  trade ;  and  the  growing  independent  feelings 
of  our  colonists  would  revolt  against  a  system  which  would  place  the  grower 
of  British  plantation  sugar  and  coffee  in  the  West  Indies  at  a  greater  disad- 
vantage than  at  present  exists,  especially  as  against  the  producer  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  and  coffee  in  Brazil  and  Cuba.  A  serious  proposal  to  revert 
to  an  exclusive  colonial  system  of  navigation,  the  grievance  which  led 
mainly  to  the  separation  from  England  of  the  vast  territory  constituting 
the  United  States,  might  endanger  the  tenure  of  our  other  possessions,  now 
growing  every  day  more  and  more  powerful.  Your  Committee  therefore, 
looking  especially  to  our  relations  with  Canada,  our  possessions  in  the  East 
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and  West  Indies^  atid^  above  all,  in  Australia^  think  it  their  duty  nnhesi- 
tatingly  to  declare  their  opinion  that  any  proposal  having  for  its  object  to 
re-establish  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  our 
colonial  possessions,  must,  both  on  political  and  commercial  grounds,  be 
rejected  as  impracticable ;  and  that  while  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  colonies,  it  might  embroil  us  with  foreign  powers,  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  existing  treaties. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  expediency  of  requiring  foreign  powers 
having  colonial  possessions  to  reciprocate  every  advantage  to  our  navigation, 
which  Great  Britain  has  accorded  unconditionally  to  them,  is  one  which 
demands  peculiar  attention.  The  British  shipowners,  who  carry  on  the 
present  restricted  and  scarcely  tolerated  intercourse  with  the  colonies  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  find  their  ships  placed  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage in  the  unequal  competition  which  they  have  to  encounter ;  while 
they  have  the  mortification  to  see  foreign  ships  resort  to  our  own  colonies, 
and  secure  much  higher  freights  than  our  own  ships,  when  chartered  to 
a  port  in  £urope.  For  instance,  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  Spanish 
vessels  are  chartered  to  Manilla  at  3^  or  4/.  per  ton,  in  English  ports,  whilst 
the  British  vessel  camiot  obtain  30«.  per  ton.  From  the  Mauritius  to  Europe, 
a  French  ship  enjoying  the  option  of  both  the  British  and  French  markets, 
obtains  a  freight  for  sugar  of  3Z.  10^.  per  ton,  while  English  ships  are  taking 
cargo  at  the  low  rate  of  10«.  per  ton.  One  witness,  an  extensive  ship- 
owner, says  emphatically :  "  It  is  very  galling,  indeed,  and  is  enough  to 
break  one's  heart,  to  see  mv  ship  lying  in  Calcutta,  getting  158.  a  ton,  and 
a  French  ship  lying  alongside,  getting  60«.,  70«.,  and  80«.  a  ton ; "  and  your 
Committee  cannot  but  express  an  opinion,  that  this  is  a  state  of  ^ngs  which 
requires  that  every  effort  of  the  Government  should  be  directed  to  get  it 
placed  upon  a  more  equal  and  satisfactory  footing. 

It  further  appears  that,  in  all  our  colonies  and  possessions,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  vessels  can  generally  procure  a  freight  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  obtained  by  British  ships,  as  the  foreign  national  flag  secures 
upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  call  in  England  the  advantage  of  our  market,  with 
the  option  of  sending  on  the  cargo  to  the  respective  countries  in  Europe  to 
which  the  national  nag  belongs ;  but  from  which  market  such  produce  is 
now  excluded  by  heavy  differential  duties,  if  carried  in  British  ships.  In 
this  respect  it  is  perfectly  true,  that,  so  far  as  our  shipowners  are  con- 
cerned, "  we  have  given  aU  and  obtained  nothing  in  return."  But  while 
those  nations  act  unjustly  towards  us,  they  are  by  adhering  to  this  restrictive 
policy  doing  an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  their  own  people,  as  they 
enhance  the  price  of  all  they  require  to  import  for  their  own  use,  and 
retard  their  commerce  with  other  countries  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

The  difference  of  freight  gained  by  the  French  shipowners  in  the  Mauritius 
trade  alone  during  one  season  has  been  estimated  at  300,0002. ;  but  though 
the  largest  proportion  of  that  amoimt  falls  upon  the  French  consumer,  the 
obvious  injustice  of  the  existing  system  on  the  part  of  France,  towards  the 
British  shipowner,  needs  no  comment.  Were  the  French  and  British  colo- 
nies equally  open  to  the  vessels  of  both  nations,  the  British  shipowner 
would  not,  it  is  true,  reap  the  benefit  of  the  high  rate,  for  the  freight 
would  doubtless  be  equalized ;  but  both  nations  would  gain  the  advantage 
of  this  enlightened  policy,  and  it  would  do  much  to  strengthen  their  friendly 
relations,  and  tend  materially  to  increase  their  commerce. 

The  rigorous  navigation  laws  and  high  differential  duties  of  Spain  work 
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precisely  analogons  results  in  the  interconrse  of  British  sliips  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  As 
regards  the  direct  trade  with  Spain,  the  dififerential  import  duties  and  the 
various  absurd  fiscal  regulations  effectually  obstruct  our  navigation  with 
that  country,  and  encourage  a  contraband  commerce  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula ;  and  these  vexatious  restrictions,  still  rigorously  enforced  by  the 
protective  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  while  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  as 
tending  to  promote  illicit  trade,  are  injurious  to  this  country  in  another 
form.  It  appears  that  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  is  invested  by 
British  subjects  in  the  ships  of  both  those  countries.  In  Liverpool  the  trade 
is  openly  carried  on ;  and  the  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  directed 
to  the  formation  of  a  company  under  the  Portugnese  flag,  the  promoters  of 
which  announce  by  public  advertisement  that  they  have  been  mcorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  vessels  special  advantages  over  those  of  other 
nations.  They  invite  support,  upon  the  grounds  "  that  their  ships,  sailing 
under  the  Portuguese  flag,  will  be  able  to  command  a  very  large  share 
of  the  passenger  traflic  existing  between  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and 
Brazil;  **  and  that,  by  reason. of  having  "entered  into  a  contract  with  her 
Majesty's  Postmaster  General  on  highly  favourable  terms,"  they  will  be 
exempted  from  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the  Passenger  Act. 

Your  Committee  consider  that  these  investments  of  British  capital  in 
foreign  shipping,  which  are  made  under  the  allurement  of  advantages 
resulting  from  special  privileges,  is  a  feature  in  the  present  state  of  mer- 
chant shipping  deserving  serious  attention,  as  deeply  aflecting  our  national 
interests.  Exposed  to  greater  liabilities  and  enjoying  fewer  advantages 
than  a  foreign  European  national  flag,  the  British  shipowner  is  now  tempted 
to  make  over  his  property  to  the  flag  of  a  foreign  state,  by  which  proceed- 
ingthe  maritime  power  of  Grreat  Britain  is  pro  tanto  diminished. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the  connection  of  our  national  flag  with 
the  interests  of  our  merchants  and  shipowners,  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  as  your  Committee  cannot  approve  of*  the  policy  of  those 
nations  which  withhold  reciprocity  to  our  shipowners,  they  trust  every  exer- 
tion will  be  made  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to  remove  all  inducements 
tx)  British  subjects  to  embark  their  capital  in  shipping  under  a  foreign  flag. 
The  expediency  of  demanding  reciprocity  from  those  foreign  countries 
which  have  hitherto  refused  to  place  our  navigation  upon  equal  terms  in 
all  their  ports  and  colonies  has  bc^n  the  subject  of  comment  by  many  of  the 
witnesses  examined  before  your  Committee ;  but  no  Administration,  whether 
Conservative  or  Liberal,  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  retaliatory  clauses 
in  the  Act  of  1849,  which  have  remained  dormant  and  inoperative,  should 
be  put  in  force ;  and,  in  like  manner,  no  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty 
caused  by  our  own  legislation  has  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  any  of 
the  witnesses. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  exclusion  of  the  shipping  of  the  non-recipro- 
cating powers  from  the  British  coasting  trade  would  have  no  practical 
coercive  efiect.  We  must,  therefore,  if  compulsory  action  be  adopted  to 
induce  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations,  resort  to  ulterior 
measures,  in  which  colonial  interests  would  be  deeply  involved.  Your 
Committee  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  such  a  step  would  be 
impracticable,  and  unjust  to  our  colonies ;  and  if  any  measure  of  retaliation 
is  directed  against  foreign  powers,  or,  if  any  withdrawal  of  unrequited 
privileges  is  concerted,  the  interests  of  the  colonists  would  require  to  be  as 
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careftiUy  and  impartiaUy  oonsulted  as  those  of  the  shipowners  of  the  parent 
State.  But  the  various  returns  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
actual  position  of  our  merchant  shippings  compared  with  the  shipping  of 
foreign  nations^  do  not  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  the  despondency  which 
has  prevailed  amongst  shipowners  generally ;  still  less  would  thev  justify 
retaliatory  proceedings  involving  a  total  change  of  our  colonial  policy.  In 
feet,  such  a  change  must  have  l£e  sanction  of  Parliament^  as  a  great  exten* 
sion  of  the  retaliatory  Powers  now  vested  in  the  Grown  would  be  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Subsisting  reciprocity  treaties  would  require  to  be 
annulled  or  revised;  and  your  Committee,  upon  examining  the  various 
documents  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  find  no  valid  proofs  of  perma- 
nent injurv  to  our  maritime  interests,  upon  which  alone  a  reversal  of  policy 
could  be  defended.  British  vessels,  which,  from  1838  to  1849  had  70  per 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade,  leaving  30  per  cent  to  be  carried  under  foreign 
flags,  now  enjov  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  trade,  leaving  40  per  cent  to  oe 
carried  on  under  forei^  flags ;  but,  as  the  70  per  cent  was  upon  only 
11,501,177  tons,  and  me  60  per  cent  on  19,332,174  tons,  it  is  in  vain 
to  allege  that  these  returns  exliibit  a  declining  trade.  Again,  in  the 
passenger  traffic,  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  various  witnesses,  to 
the  effect  ihat  foreigners  had  seized  the  greater  portion  of  this  lucrative 
business  to  our  exclusion;  it  appears,  that  while  in  1853,  192,000  pas- 
sengers were  conveyed  in  foreign  ships,  and  110,000  in  British,  only 
46,000  were  conveyed  in  the  former  in  1859,  and  55,000  in  the  latter. 
However  the  Americans  may  be  beating  us  in  sailing-vessels  engaged  in 
the  trade  with  their  own  country,  the  British  shipowner  has  gained  and 
maintains  the  advantage  in  steam-ships;  he  has  thereby  been  enabled,  in  the 
fiice  of  various  liabilities  and  restrictions,  to  acquire  a  large  proportion  of 
the  passenger  trade. 

But  a  sense  of  justice  demands  that  all  parties  should  be  placed  upon 
equal  terms  in  the  race  of  competition ;  and  whatever  difficulties  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  having  recourse  to  those  retaliatory  measures  which  we  have 
the  power  to  exercise  in  order  to  obtain  reciprocity  from  foreign  Powers, 
there  has,  your  Committee  regret  to  state,  been  an  apparent  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  Government  to  deal  with  this  important  question.  It 
is  admitted  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  remonstrance  to  obtain  reciprocity 
from  foreign  States,  and  that  no  ^'  decided  steps  **  of  any  kind  have  been 
taken ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  minister  at  the  Foreign-office  has  em- 
ployed that  influence  which  might  have  been  exercised  to  secure  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation  those  advantages  which  it  was  the  object  of  tiie  retaliatory 
clauses  to  require  in  the  last  resort  Upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  advantage 
of  arranging  a  treaty  of  navigation  with  France,  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  the  subject  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown  by  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  your  Committee  is  not  in  a  position  to  state  that  anything 
has  since  been  attempted  by  the  executive  authorities  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  concluding  more  satisfactory  inter- 
national arrangements  with  that  country.  Tour  Committee  also  regret  to 
inform  your  Honourable  House  that  they  have  not  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Foreign-office,  nor  indeed  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  specific  infor- 
mation respecting  tiietariffi»  of  foreign  Powers,  and  especially  of  difierential 
dues  levied  in  European  ports  on  British  shipping,  or  upon  goods  carried 
in  British  ships,  upon  which  alone  a  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
obstructions  to  oar  commerce  which  now  exist,  and  of  the  best  means  of 
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removing  them ;  and  they  recommend  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  remedy  this  deficiency.     Though  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Navi- 

fation  Laws  were  repealed,  the  Government  is  still  officially  unaware  of  the 
urdens  and  restrictions  to  which  British  vessels  are  subjected  in  foreign 
ports ;  that  knowledge,  with  any  rules  or  regulations  which  affect  international 
intercourse,  your  Committee  consider,  ought  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  executive,  and  could  easily  have  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
our  consular  agents  abroad.  Had  the  necessary  information  been  collected 
bv  the  Foreign-office,  and  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  your 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  diplomatic  action  of  a  powerful  and 
commercial  country  Eke  Gkeat  Britain  might  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  an  able  Minister  of  Foreign  Affigdrs,  prudently  and  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  pressing  upon  foreign  Powers  the  adoption  of  a  free  trade  policy 
m  navigation ;  with  a  view  to  cement,  by  a  closer  bond  of  interest,  the 
political  relations  which  already  happily  subsist  by  international  treaty. 
Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  country  which  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
an  unrestricted  navigation  with  Great  Britain  and  her  vast  territories, 
together  with  the  incalculable  benefits  of  our  great  and  inexhaustible 
markets  in  both  hemispheres,  would  for  a  moment  run  the  risk  of 
jeopardising  these  advantages,  rather  than  cede  a  share  of  that  domestic 
ana  colonial  trade  and  navigation,  which  they  still  withhold  with  a  com- 
mercial jealousv  unworthy  of  enlightened  nations.  ^ 

Your  Committee  still  hope  that,  through  the  representations  of  our  diplo- 
matic agents,  the  European  States  which  hesitate  to  reciprocate  a  liberal 
system  of  navigation  may  be  induced  to  yield  to  our  friendly  demands,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  having  recourse  to  any  measures  which 
may  bear  even  the  appearance  of  loosening  the  ties  of  amity  which  now 
subsist 

As  regards  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  your  Committee  feel 
deeply  disappointed  that  they  have  not  taken  a  more  liberal  course  in  regard 
to  their  coasting  trade.  The  expectations  entertained  that  the  United  States' 
Government  would  yield  the  point  now  contended  for,  provided  we  ceded 
our  coasting  trade  to  American  vessels,  have  resulted  in  disappointment 
So  strong  is  this  feeling,  that  it  has  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  your 
Committee  from  various  quarters,  that  as  the  Americans  did  not  possess  any 
colonies,  and,  consequently,  gave  no  equivalent  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
our  colonial  trade  to  them ;  and  that,  as  the  trade  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States  to  California,  either  by  way  of  Panama  or  round  Cape 
IBEom,  has  no  analog  to  that  which  is  deemed  a  coasting  trade,  we  ought  to 
have  no  hesitation  in  excluding  the  ships  of  the  United  States  from  our 
colonial  carrying  trade,  with  a  view  to  bring  their  shipowners  to  a  juster 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  our  friendly  reclamations. 

But  though  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  this  course,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  unremitting  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  should  be  directed  to  this  important  question,  with 
a  view  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  last  and  only  obstruction  to  a  more  free 
and  unrestricted  commercial  and  maritime  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  this  country. 

Belligerent  Rights  at  SetJ^.'-^The  questiMi  of  belligerent  rights  at  sei^  with 
reference  to  merchant  shipping,  affects  alike  the  British  shipowner  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  business,  and  the  general  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore  the  evidence  given  on  the  subject  has  received  from  your  Com- 
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mitteee  that  attention  which  its  gravity  demands.  Great  Britain  formerly 
asserted  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents  ana  neutrals,  though  other  nations  defended  maxims  in  some 
points  differing  from  our  own.  But  in  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854,  England 
naving  formed  an  alliance  with  France,  both  nations  waived  their  rights  to 
confiscate  enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral  ships,  as  also  neutral  goods,  in 
either  case,  not  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  an  enemy's  ship.  This 
mutual  but  provisional  waiver  of  belligerent  rights,  placed  the  allies  in 
harmonious  action,  and  practically  countenanced  the  principle  that  "  free 
ships  make  free  goods."  Upon  the  return  of  peace,  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
of  April,  1856,  signed  by  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  gave  a  formal  sanction  to  this  principle.  Privateering 
was  also  abolished. 

America  was  invited  to  be  a  party  to  this  general  international  agreement, 
but  demurred ;  and  coupled  at  first  her  assent  to  the  abolition  of  privateering, 
with  the  condition  that  private  property  at  sea  should  no  longer  be  subject 
to  capture.  Finally,  she  refusea  to  be  a  party  to  a  convention  whereby  she 
would  be  precluded  from  resorting  to  her  merchant  marine  for  privateering 
purposes  in  case  she  became  a  belligerent.  But  this  is  not  surprising,  for 
the  United  States  has  obtained  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  for 
which  she  contended  throughout  a  former  period  of  hostilities ;  and  Greats 
Britain  has  surrendered  her  rights  without  anv  equivalent  from  the  United 
States.  Our  shipowners  wiU  thereby  he  placed  at  an  immense  disadvantage 
in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  with  any  important  European  power. 
In  fact,  should  the  Declaration  of  Paris  remain  in  force  during  a  period  of 
hostilities,  the  whole  of  our  carrying  trade  would  be  inevitably  transferred 
to  American  and  other  neutral  bottoms. 

From  the  evidence  given  by  various  witnesses  it  appears  that,  at  a  recent 
period,  upon  a  mere  rumour  of  war  in  Europe,  in  which  it  was  apprehended 
that  Great  Britain  might  be  involved,  American  and  other  neutral  ships 
received  a  decided  preference  in  being  selected  to  carry  produce  from 
distant  parts  of  the  '^orld  to  ports  in  Europe ;  whereby,  even  m  a  period  of 
peace,  British  shipowners  were  seriously  prejudiced.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  state  of  international  law,  with  reference  to  belligerent  rights 
affecting  merchant  shipping,  cannot  remain  in  its  present  state;  for  whilst 
England  may  be  involved  m  any  great  European  war,  the  United  States  is 
almost  certain  to  be  neutral;  and  thus  .our  great  maritime  rival  would 
supplant  us  in  the  carrying  trade. 

We  must  therefore  either  secure  the  general  consent  of  all  Rations  to 
establish  the  immunity  of  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes  from  the 
depredations  of  both  privateers  and  armed  national  cnfisers  during  hos- 
tilities ;  or  we  must  revert  to  the  maintenance  of  our  ancient  rights, 
whereby,  relying  upon  our  maritime  superiority,  we  may  not  merelv  hope 
to  guard  unmolested  our  merchant  shipping  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
business,  but  may  capture  enemies'  goods  in  neutral  ships,  and  thus  prevent 
other  nations  from  seizing  the  carrying  trade  of  the  kingdom  during  a  state 
of  hostilities. 

Your  Committee  consider  it  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
Honourable  House  to  the  great  importance  of  this  question,  which,  if  not 
solved  during  a  period  of  peace,  may  cause  incalculable  embarrassment  at 
the  outbreak  of  a  war.  It  is  doubtless  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
initiate  proper  measures  to  maintain  the  honour  and  guard  the  interests  of 
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the  country  in  this  respect  Tour  Committee,  however,  cannot  but  express 
their  opinion  that  a  compact,  like  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  to  which  a  great 
maritime  power  has  refused  to  be  a  party,  may,  in  the  event  of  hostibties, 
produce  complications  highlv  disastrous  to  British  interests.  As  matters 
stand,  England  is  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  want  of  reciprocal 
pledges  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  privateering,  or 
from  the  attempt  to  break  a  blockade,  which,  as  heretofore,  a  sense  of  self- 
preservation  might  compel  Great  Britain  to  establish ;  while  Powers  so 
unpledged,  urged  by  every  motive  of  self-interest,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
inflict  the  deepest  injury  upon  British  interests,  under  the  same  unjustifiable 
pretences  as  were  put  forth  during  the  war  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

Your  Committee  have  thought  it  their  duty  thus  briefly  to  point  out  to 
your  Honourable  House  the  present  unsatisfactory  position  of  this  question 
as  it  immediately  aflects  British  merchant  shipping.  They  have  done  so  in 
the  confidence  that  the  whole  subject  will  receive  due  attention  in  that 
quarter  where  the  responsibility  rests,  of  taking  such  measures,  in  concur- 
rence with  foreign  Powers,  as  may  place  the  present  international  regulations^ 
on  a  better  footing.  Your  Committee  are  aware  that  grave  objections  have 
been  urged  by  high  authorities  against  any  further  step  in  advance;  but 
they  cannot  close  this  brief  comment  on  so  important  a  question  without 
expressing  a  hope  that  your  Honourable  House  will  agree  with  them  in  the 
opinion  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the 
time  had  arrived  when  all  private  property,  not  contraband  of  war,  should 
be  exempt  fi*om  capture  at  sea.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Grbat 
Britain  is  deeply  mterested  in  the  adoption  of  this  course.  This  country 
has  at  all  times  a  much  larger  amount  of  property  afloat  than  any  other 
nation,  and  consequently  requires  a  very  lar^e  naval  force  to  protect  her 
merchant  shipping,  perhaps  at  a  time  wnen  ue  whole  of  our  ships  of  war 
may  be  urgently  wanted  to  defend  our  shores. 

Liability  of  Shipowners. — The  measure  of  the  liability  of  shipowners, 
where  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  to  any  person  being  carried 
in  a  ship,  has  been  the  subject  of  general  complaint ;  and  has  led  in  many 
quarters  to  so  much  misconception  of  the  actual  state  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  shipowner's  responsibilitjr,  that  your  Committee  deem  it  right 
to  give  the  matter  a  prominent  place  m  their  Report  It  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally agreed  by  the  best  authorities,  that  formerly  the  shipowner,  as  a  carrier 
bv  sea,  was  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  persons  whom  he  employed. 
His  liability,  in  all  cases,  was  unlimited.  Successive  statutes  were  however 
passed,  which  protected  owners  in  a  variety  of  cases,  as  they  arose,  from 
responsibility  beyond  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  their  interest  afloat ; 
but  the  passing  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act  (^^  An  Act  for  Compensating  the 
Families  of  Persons  killed  by  Accidents"),  whether  it  was  designedly 
intended  to  apply  to  shipping  or  not,  undoubtedly  subjected  shipowners  to 
a  liability  which  was  not  limited  in  the  case  of  loss  of  life. 

This  Act  provided  a  civil  remedy  for  the  representatives  of  a  deceased 
person  killed  by  accident,  which  they  previously  did  not  possess;  and  made 
an  action  maintainable  against  any  person  causing  death  through  any 
wrongfril  act,  neglect,  or  default.  Wnen  it  became  apparent  that  shipping 
was  liable  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  shipowners  wno  carried  passengers 
in  their  ships  were  greatly  alarmed.  It  was  evident  that,  through  no 
personal  act  or  privity  of  their  own,  they  might  still  be  liable,  to  an 
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unlimited  extent,  for  any  damages  which  a  jury  awarded  in  any  action 
brought  against  them. 

Your  Committee  feel  bound  to  direct  attention  to  the  difference  between 
accidents  on  land  and  the  casualties  to  which  ships  traversing  the  seas,  and 
encountering  all  the  violence  of  the  elements,  are  exposed.  Tour  Com- 
mittee must  also  remind  your  Honourable  House  that,  by  recent  enact- 
ments, the  shipowner,  in  order  to  ensure  greater  safety  to  persons  and 
property,  is  now,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  compelled  to  construct, 
equip,  and  navigate  his  ship  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Legislature ; 
and  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  contains  ^^  no  less  than  seventy-eight 
clauses,  inflicting  penalties  for  omissions  or  commissions  of  acts  affecting  or 
supposed  to  affect  the  public  interest.'' 

J. he  earnest  representations  made  by  shipowners,  in  the  interval  between 
1846  and  1854,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  unlimited  liability  to  which 
they  were  exposed  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  induced  the  Government 
to  propose  to  Parliament  the  clauses  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
that  year,  which  now  form  the  statutory  law  upon  that  branch  of  the 
subject 

By  the  504th  section  of  that  Act,  the  shipowner,  in  aU  cases  where  snj 
loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  occurs,  without  his  actual  fault  or  privity,  is 
not  answerable  in  damages  to  an  extent  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
freight,  takii^  the  value  of  the  ship  at  not  less  than  152.  per  ton. 

The  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Act  to  recover  such  damage  are  simple 
and  summary;  and,  by  the  511th  section,  any  person  who  is  dissatisned 
with  the  amount  of  statutory  damage,  may  brine  an  action  on  his  own 
account;  the  amount  of  damages  recoverable  by  nim  being,  however,  still 
limited  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight. 

Your  Committee  fully  admit  that  this  limitation  of  a  previously  unlimited 
liability  was  a  great  concession  to  the  shipowner,  and  relieved  him  £rom  a 
ruinous  responsibility.  Tour  Committee  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  which  was  sought  to  be  enforced  with  so  much  care  and  considera- 
tion, viz.  that  to  exempt  shipowners  from  liability  beyond  the  value  of  an 
inferior  ship  and  .freight,  would  be  an  encouragement  to  unprincipled 
persons  to  employ  worn-out  and  inadequately  manned  vessels  in  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  to  subject  shipowners 
to  unlimited  liability  for  such  calamities,  might  induce  men  of  property  and 
character  to  withdraw  their  fortunes  from  so  great  a  hazard. 

Your  Committee,  however,  must  treat  the  subject  as  it  practically  works, 
keeping  in  view  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  law,  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  wilful  negligence  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  ship,  and  to  give 
the  families  of  persons  killed  a  legal  remedy ;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  shield 
the  shipowner,  if  possible,  from  those  ruinous  consequences,  which  no 
precaution  or  foresight  on  his  part  can  at  present  avert. 

Much  conflicting  evidence  has  been  given  bv  various  witnesses  respecting 
the  legality  of  insurances  effected  to  cover  the  risks  contemplated  by  the 
statute  of  1854.  It  appears  that  at  HuU,  and  at  various  other  ports,  '^  Pro- 
tecting Societies "  are  formed  upon  a  principle  of  mutual  assurance,  in 
which  vessels  estimated  of  the  real  value  of  2,8102.  are  valued  at  10,0002., 
with  a  view  to  cover  the  risks  in  question.  These  contracts  of  assurance 
are,  it  is  stated,  of  questionable  legality ;  and  the  '^  Protecting  Societies  " 
seem  to  be  called  into  existence  to  ^ard,  in  an  indirect  manner,  against 
any  casualty  involving  loss  of  life,  which^  under  the  prevailing  iinpression 
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amongst  shipowners  concerning  the  law  of  insurance,  is  not  a  legally 
insurable  risL 

Tour  Committee  have  not  been  Aimished  with  any  specific  proofi  that 
any  claims  for  losses  have  been  preferred  against  or  made  gooa  by  any  of 
these  societies. 

But  whatever  usage  may  prevul  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
regard  to  the  practice  or  legality  of  covering  hV  insurance  that  particular 
risk  incurred  by  loss  of  life  in  ships,  throu^  the  neglect  of  the  captain  or 
crew,  for  which  the  owner  is  made  liable  to  a  hmited  extent  by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  your  Committee  consider  the  subject  to 
be  involved  in  so  much  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  settled  by  statutory 
enactment.  Tour  Committee  therefore  recommend,  that  a  clause  be  pre^ 
pared  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  similar  in  principle  to  the  55th  section  of  the 
I^assenger  Act  of  ]  855,  declaring  with  reference  to  the  liabilities  recited  in 
the  503rd  and  504th  sections  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  that  no  policy 
of  insurance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  invalid  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  this 
risk. 

Under  the  clear  and  unambiguous  state  of  the  law  since  1854,  now 
controlled  by  statutory  authority,  no  personal  liability  accrues  to  a  ship- 
owner for  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
freight,  taken  at  a  mimmuni  of  152.  per  registered  ton;  but  a  further 

I)rovi8ion  was  added,  enabling  the  Boara  of  Trade,  where  many  lives  were 
ost,  to  consolidate  the  actions,  and  recover  for  each  life  a  sum  not  exceeding 
30^  Any  relative  not  content  with  this  sum  was  enabled  to  bring  his  own 
action,  subject  to  the  prior  claims  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  the  limi- 
tation of  the  whole  liability  above  mentioned.  A  further  provision  was 
inserted,  enabling  the  courts  of  Chancery,  or  other  courts  exercising  similar 
jurisdiction,  to  prevent  multiplicity  of  proceedings,  whether  in  respect  of 
life  or  property,  and  to  administer  in  due  course  we  whole  limited  amount 
for  which  the  shipowner  might  be  liable. 

Tour  Committee  must  point  out  that,  as  the  511th, section,  already 
referred  to,  leaves  it  open  to  any  person  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of 
statutory  damages,  to  bring  his  action  against  the  shipowner  on  his  own 
account,  the  practical  efiect  is,  that  when  an  accident  occurs,  innumerable 
actions  at  law  are  instituted  against  opulent  companies  or  wealthy  ship- 
owners; and  under  the  threats  and  pressure  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
owners  of  the  incriminated  ship  are,  unless  in  cases  where  all  the  claims 
arise  within  one  jurisdiction,  glad  to  pay  almost  any  amount  of  compensa- 
tion money,  rather  than  bring  the  cause  before  the  courts  of  law.  Tour 
Committee  readily  admit  that,  in  some  cases  mentioned,  the  preliminary 
decisions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  prescribed  in  the  Act,  have  been  fully 
warranted  by  the  circumstances ;  and  that,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  as 
regards  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  intervention  of  the  Board 
has  had  a  salutary  effect,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  public  opinion.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  your  Committee  cannot  but  express  their  opinion,  that 
as  the  law  has,  by  very  exceptional  legislation,  armed  the  Boani  of  Trade 
with  power  to  institute  inquiries  into  wrecks  and  casualties,  upon  the 
decision  of  which  not  only  depend  the  question  of  culpability  ot  the  parties 
implicated,  but  practically,  also,  the  liability  of  the  shipowner,  it  becomes 
of  the  highest  importance,  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  all 
parties,  that  these  inquiries^  should  be  conducted  with  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality; and  that  the  official  weight  and  influence  of  a  powerful  public 
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Board  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  unduly  against  anj  person  implicated ; 
and  this  especially  should  l)e  avoided  in  cases  where  claimants  have  a  deep 
interest  in  fixing  criminality  upon  the  commanders  of  the  vessel. 

Your  Committee  having  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  insurance  of  life 
as  well  by  the  shipowner  as  bv  any  person  having  an  insurable  interest  by 
law,  should  be  declared  legal  by  statute,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
whether  the  valuation  of  damages  in  the  event  of  death,  fixed  by  the 
statute  at  302.,  and  the  vessel  and  fireight  at  a  minimum  of  IdL  per 
registered  ton,  limited  only  by  the  value  of  ship  and  freight,  however 
great,  cannot  be  modified  so  as  to  protect  passengers,  rich  and  poor,  against 
the  contingency  of  casualty  whilst  exposed  to  me  perils  of  the  sea  and  of 
navigation,  and  at  the  same  time  not  discourage  the  reputable  shipowners 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  pursuing  the  passenger  trade.     Capitalists 
connected  with  shipping  are  ready  to  incur  such  liabilities  as  prudence  and 
foresight  can  guara  a^nst ;  but  it  is  stated  in  evidence  that  many  wealthy 
British  shipowners  refuse  to  take  passengers  on  board  their  vessels,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  great,  uncertain,  if  not  practically  unlimited  liability  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  in  the  event  of  loss  of  life.     But,  on  Ihe 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  facts  proved  to  your  Committee  which  appear 
to  be  scarcely  consistent  with  these  assertions.     In  considering  the  question 
of  the  liability  of  shipowners  in  all  its  bearings,  the  additional  liability  to 
which  the  Bntish  shipowner  is  exposed  by  the  operation  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  foreign  states,  and  of  our  own  possessions  abroad,  cannot  be  shut 
out  of  consideration.     It  appears  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navi^tion  Company,  under  processes  of  law  in  difierent  places,  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  damages  very  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  ship ;  and  it  is 
admitted  that  in  we  present  state  of  the  law,  both  in  America  and  in 
England,  though  the  liaoility  of  the  shipowner  is  limited,  he  may  be  sued^ 
in  both  countries,  and  have  to  pay  the  whole  claim  twice  over.     This  raises 
the  question   of   the  practicability  and  desirability  of  an   intemationa} 
arrangement  with  maritime  countries,  so  as  to  arrive  at  some  uniform 
reciprocal  principle.     Some  such  a^eement  seems  the  more  desirable,  for, 
as  the  law  stands  at  present,  the  liability  of  the  foreign  shipowner  is  not 
limited  in  our  courts,  and  the.  liability  of  the  English  shipowner,  by  the 
same  rule,  if  it  were  applied  in  the  United  States,  would  not  be  limited  in 
their  courts.     Therefore,  though  the  English  law  may  have  contemplated 
the  limitation  of  the  British  shipowner's  Hability,  any  damage  sustained  by 
a  collision  on  the  high  seas  between  a  British  ship  and  a  foreign  vessel 
would  not  fall  within  the  statutory  limit,  and,  practically,  the  liability  of 
the  British  shipowner,  in  the  event  of  loss  of  life,  would  be  unlimited ;  or, 
at  least,  co-extensive  with  the  loss,  which  a  jury  might  assess  according 
to  the  rank  of  life  an  injury  sustained  by  the  relatives  or  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  subject  becomes  further  embarrassed  In  ci^s  of  collision,  in  which 
the  guilty  ship,  or  both  ships,  mav  perish  and  be  no  longer  in  existence.  A 
valuable  cargo  on  board  a  worthless  ship,  or  a  worthless  ship  running  down 
and  destroying  a  valuable  vessel,  causes  in  every  variety  of  case  infinite 
uncertainity,  where  redress  is  sought  under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
cases  in  which  the  incriminated  party  has,  in  fact,  lost  his  ship,  he  is  still 
liable  by  the  English  law  for  its  value  together  with  the  freight,  which 
aggravates  the  hardship  to  the  shipowners.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  valuation  for  loss  of  life  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  at  the  minimum 
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o{l6L  per  ton,  waa  fixed  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  employment  of 
inferior  ships,  and  it  was  considered  that  vessels  of  me  value  of  15^  per 
ton,  were  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  passengers. 
Tour  Committee  agree  in  the  opinion  suggested  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
actual  value  of  the  ship  in  every  ca^e  as  the  limit,  a  certain  sum  per 
registered  ton  might  be  fixed,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  greater  fairness 
between  shipowner  and  shipowner* 

At  present  the  law  inflicts  a  heavier  punishment  upon  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  best  adapted  to  provide  (from  her  superior  construction)  for  the 
safety  of  passengers ;  and  the  responsibility  of  the  owner  actually  increases 
with  the  increased  means  he  employs  to  provide  for  the  health,  safety,  and 
comfort  of  those  who  embark  in  nis  vessel.  Tour  Committee,  are,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  an  absolute  sum  of  152.  per  ton  gross  register,  whatever  may 
be  tne  actual  value,  should  be  established  as  the  definite  valuation  of  the 
ship,  and  that  all  consideration  of  freight  should  be  excluded.  If  your 
Honourable  House  should  adopt  this  reconmiendation,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  is  based  upon  more  intelligible  principles  than  the 
exftting  law,  and  is  necessary  on  the  grounds  of  justice  and  policy,  then  the 
owner  of  the  inferior  ship,  and  the  owner  of  the  well-appointed  ship,  would 
be  placed  upon  the  same  level  of  responsibility ;  and  owners  of  valuable  ships 
would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage,  as  thev  now  are,  when  a  collision  occurs 
with  a  badly-found  vessel,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  an  opulent  owner. 

Light  Dues. — The  incidence  of  the  light  dues  how  paid  by  the  shipowners 
of  the  Empire,  which  in  many  instances  operates  as  a  serious  burden  upon 
merchant  shipping,  has  received  from  your  Committee  all  the  attention  its 
importance  demands.  But  as  a  Royal  Commission  is  now  employed  in  the 
special  investigation  of  this  subiect,  your  Committee  need  not  'review  the 
details  which  of  late  years  have  been  brought  before  Parliament,  and  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission.  The  Report  of  1845  put 
upon  record  the  various  proceedings  up  to  that  time,  which  terminated  at  a 
later  period  in  placing  the  general  public  lights  of  the  Kingdom  under  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Strond,  the 
Commission  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  and  the  Port  of  Dublin  Corporation. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  the  Board  of 
Trade  exercises  a  controlling  power  over  the  lighthouse  authorities,  in  every* 
thing  connected  with  the  erection  ismd  maintenance  of  lighthouses,  and  the 
application  of  the  sums  received  for  light  dues  to  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund.  Tour  Committee  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  upon 
the  efficiency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  lights  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  upon 
the  relative  expense  of  their  maintenance.  The  question  to  which  the 
main  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  directed  is  in  what  mode  the 
cost  of  their  erection  and  maintenance  should  be  defrayed,  whether,  as  at 
present,  from  a  tax  upon  shipping,  or  otherwise  by  a  grant  from  the  general 
revenue  of  the  State.  The  evidence  taken  before  your  Committee  upon 
the  question  of  lights,  considered  as  a  burden  upon  shipping,  shows,  tnat 
whilst  the  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  lights  is  easily  borne  by  shipowners 
whose  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  long  voyage  trade,  the  owners  of  small 
vessels,  on  the  other  hand,  sufier  very  severely  firom  the  onerous  character 
of  the  charge ;  and  steam-ship  proprietors,  whose  vessels  make  repeated 
voyages,  complain  that  the  lignt  dues  bear  most  unequally  upon  their  {>ro- 
perty.  The  only  plausible  objection  raised  by  any  of  the  witnesses  against 
the  payment  of  the  lights  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  State  seems  to  be, 
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that  as  forei^  vessels  now  pay  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  sum 
contributed,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  throw  the  charge  upon  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  Tour  Committee  having  mven  this  argument  all  the 
attention  it  deserves^  are  of  opinion  that^  as  the  tax  falls  ultimately  upon 
the  consumer,  no  invidious  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  British 
vessels  and  foreign  vessels,  as  regards  the  future  payment  of  this  impost. 
Your  Committee  would/  however,  recommend  that  any  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  system  should  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
authorise  some  well-considered  pre-conditional  arrangement,  in  order  to 
secure  from  foreign  Powers  equal  privileges  and  exemptions  for  British 
shipping  as  regards  light  dues,  or  other  advantages,  which  might  be 
accorded  to  foreign  shipping  in  our  ports.  In  the  ports  of  France,  for 
example,  an  English  vessel  proceeding  from  England  to  Havre,  in  the 
direct  trade,  pays  at  that  place  one  franc  and  96^  centimes  a  ton  port 
charges^  which  embraces  the  tonnage,  navigation,  and  light  dues.  French 
ships,  it  is  true,  pay  a  similar  amount ;  but  it  appears  that  France  charges 
upon  her  trade,  in  the  shape  of  that  tonna^  tax,  twice  as  much  on  each 
ship  as  we  charge  for  light,  dues ;  and  this  computation  is  made  upon  a 
general  average  of  the  national  shippiag  of  each  country.  In  the 
United  States,  however.  Congress  appropriates  an  annual  vote  for  lights 
throughout  their  whole  territory,  which  is  borne  by  the  entire  Federation  ; 
and  uiough  stated  to  the  contrarv  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  your  Com- 
mittee believe  that  the  harbour  dues  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  various 
States  composing  the  Union,  buve  no  relation  whatever  with  the  general 
charge  of  lights. 

The  official  correspondence  between  Lord  Palmerston,  at  that  time  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of  America,  in  1851, 
upon  the  subject  of  lights,  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  freeing  commerce  from  any  burden 
on  this  account,  by  adopting  a  similar  course  to  that  pursued  by  the 
American  Government.  This  opinion  has  been  repeated  at  various  periods 
by  eminent  statesmen  in  Parliament,  confirming,  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Committee  on  Lighthouses  in  1845 ;  viz. :— ^ 
^  That  the  amount  paid  for  light  dues  presses  heavily  on  the  commercial 
shipping  of  this  country,  especially  on  the  coasting  trade ;  and  sound  policy 
requires  that  every  practicable  relief  should  be  given."  The  Committee 
of  1845  fiuiher  recommended,  **  That  all  expenses  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  lighthouses,  floating  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  Kingdom  be  henceforth  defirayed  out  of  the  public  revenue ; 
and  that  as  the  Trinity  House  has  incurred  a  debt  under  authority  of 
6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  79,  in  purchasing  the  rights  of  private  individuals  for 
their  leases  and  possessions  of  lighthouses,  the  Grovemment  ought  to  take 
upon  it  that  debt  Your  Committee,  for  the  reasons  recapitulated  at  great 
length  in  the  above  Report,  and  with  the  feeling  that  the  lighting  of  our 
shores  is  a  high  Imperial  duty,  which  we  owe  not  merely  to  oursdves  but 
to  strangers  whom  we  invite  to  trade  with  us,  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  sound  and  liberal  policy  therein  indicated,  that  the  nation  generally 
should  pay  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  lights,  subject  to  the 
conditions  indicated  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  Tour  Committee  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Revenue,  and  fishing 
vessels,  yachts  and  ferry-boats,  are  exempt  nrom  the  payment  of  light  dues ; 
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and  the  present  nneqnal  incidence  of  the  tax  Airnishes  additional  ground 
for  the  removal  of  the  burthen  altogether  from  merchant  shipping. 

The  justice,  as  well  as  the  policy,  of  that  course  is  strengtnened  by  the 
fact  that  the  large  debt  of  1,250,0002.,  the  result  of  improvident  grants, 
incurred  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  for  buying  up  the  lighUiouses 
held  by  individuals,  has,  since  1845,  been  paid  out  of  the  light  dues  raised 
by  a  tax  upon  shipping,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  tHe  State 
to  take  upon  itself  that  debt  By  means  of  the  enormous  dues  which  have 
been  levied,  the  whole  existing  system  of  lighthouses  has  been  brought, 
at  an  estimated  outlay  of  4,000,000^,  to  its  present  state.  And  while  the 
accumulated  capital  now  in  hand  would,  under  judicious  management, 
materially  assist  in  the  erection  of  such  additional  lighthouses  as  might  be 
called  for  by  the  increasing  trade  of  the  country,  the  future  annual  charge 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  would  probably  not  exceed  the  interest  of  tne 
capital  alreadv  raised  by  a  tax  upon  shipowners  for  the  purchase  and  erec- 
tion of  our  lignthouses,  and  which  is  now  funded  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  special  relief  afforded  to  the 
merchant  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  transfer  of  the  annual 
expenditure  mr  lights  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  would  to  some  extent  be 
compensated  to  the  customs  revenue  by  an  additional  increase  of  the 
general  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country.  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
saving  would  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  collection  and  maintenance  by  such 
transfer,  while  the  shipowners  in  the  coasting  and  short  voyage  trades,  who 
are  at  present  in  a  state  of  suffering,  and  upon  whom  the  country  mainly 
depends  for  its  seamen,  would  be  materially  benefitted.  Your  Committee 
are  however  of  opinion,  that  before  any  change  is  made  in  the  existing 
system,  a  special,  department  of  the  Government  should  be  invested  with 
adequate  powers  for  controlling  the  expenditure  on  the  lights,  and  for 
enforcing  the  arrangements  necessary  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
and  its  economical  performance.  Though  great  improvements  have  taken 
place  since  the  expenditure  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  it  nevertheless  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  if  the  expense 
of  the  lights  was  borne  by  the  State,  while  the  cost  of  collection,  which  is 
considerable,  would  be  saved  the  evils  of  a  double,  and  in  some  respects 
irresponsible  management,  would  be  avoided.  *^  If,^  to  use  the  words  of  an 
intelligent  and  most  competent  witness.  Captain  Sulivan,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  "we  were  going,  for  the  first  time,  to  chalk  out  a  new  mode 
of  government  for  the  lights,  one  would  never  dream  of  fixing  upon  such 
a  mode  "  as  the  present.  In  conclusion,  when  your  Committee  consider  the 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  of  recent  years,  and  the  wisdom  of  affording 
every  facility  to  other  nations  to  trade  with  us,  they  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  point  out  to  the  mariners  of  those  countries  the  dangers 
which  surround  our  shores. 

Ballast — Your  Committee  cannot  close  this  part  of  their  Report  without 
directing  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  the  monopoly  held  by 
the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  for  the  supply  of  ballast  to  ships 
frequenting  the  Thames ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  by  the  evidence 
that  the  Trinity  House  realise  any  profit  by  the  transaction,  still  it  is 
contrary  to  all  experience  to  suppose  that  if  shipowners  were  allowed  to 
purchase  ballast  where  they  pleased,  the  competition  would  not  materially 
reduce  the  cost  Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  this 
monopoly  ought  to  be  abolished. 
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Pilotage. — ^The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  Part  V.,  by  bringing 
the  yarions  pilotage  authoriUea  under  the  snperintending  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  made  a  great  step  towards  simplifying  and  amending  the 
previously  confused  local  regulations  and  arrangements.  The  reports  on 
pilotdge,  now  presented  annually  to  Parliament,  have  furnished  much  pre- 
cise information  on  matters  which  were  previously  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  local  bodies.  Your  Committee,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  many 
points  of  detail  in  relation  to  ouf  pilotage  laws  and  regulations  are 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  that  the  present  system  might  be 
made  more  uniform  and  complete. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  compulsory  and  voluntary 
system  of  pilotage  have  been  brought  prominently  under  the  consideration 
lof  your  Committee.  Shipowners  engaged  in  the  long  voyage  trades  gener- 
ally express  themselves  satisfied  wim  the  existing  system.  They  suggest^ 
however,  that  some  of  the  minor  regulations  might  be  modified  with 
advantage.  This  class  of  shipowners,  m  the  confidence  that  when  a  pilot 
is  on  board  their  ships,  they  are  practically  exempt  from  liability,  in  the 
event  of  collision,  cheerfiilly  submit  to  bear  the  charge  of  compulsory 
pilotage.  Thejr  apprehend,  if  the  system  was  abolished,  that  pilots  would 
not  be  disposed  in  oad  weather  to  make  their  appearance,  and  that  conse- 
quently ships  might  be  in  danger  when  approaching  the  coast. 

But  the  propnetors  of  small  ships  engaged  in  the  over-sea  trade,  complain 
of  the  heavy  charges  exacted  for  pilotage,  especially  in  cases  where  their 
vessels  are  compeUed,  through  stress  of  weather,  to  put  into  various  porti 
in  the  Channel,  or  to  anchor  in  roadsteads,  where  the  services  of  a  pilot  are 
not  required.     The  witnesses  from  Liverpool  were  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  existing  system  of  compulsory  pilotage,  and  the  establishment  of  pilots 
at  that  port  is  evidently  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  kingdom,  especially  at  Newcastle  and  Sunder- 
land, a  very  great  desire  is  expressed  that  it  should  be  altogether  optional 
with  the  master  of  a  vessel  to  employ  a  pilot     Under  a  local  Act  this  latter 
principle,  so  far  as  British  ships  are  concerned,  has  been  in  operation  during 
the  present  centuiy  in  the  Newcastle  district;  but  pilotage  dues  are  still 
exacted  from  foreign   vessels,  even  when  the  services  of  pilots  are  not 
required.     The  State  has  hitherto  considered  it  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
pilots  of  certain  localities  the  sums  for  pilotage  dues  which  they  would  have 
received  from  foreijgn  vessels  under  a  compulsory  system ;  and  these  sums 
are  paid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  on  the  simple  declaration  of  the  pilot 
that  he  has  hailed  the  vessel,  and  offered  his  services.     The  Pilot  Board  of 
Liverpool,  however  (where  pilotage  is  compulsory)  receive  compensation 
from  the  State  in  lieu  of  these  differential  rates,  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  passed  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  George  III.     Your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  retention  of  differential  pilotage  dues,  entailing  a  heavy 
charge  on  the   Consolidated  Fund,  cannot  be  justified,  and  should   be 
abolished,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  interests  of  those  who  may  be 
affected  by  such  change.     It  appears  that  in  the  pilotage  district  of  rfew 
castle  where  the  voluntary  system  prevails,  and  where  the  navigation  is 
difficult,  and  at  times  dangerous,  no  inconvenience  results  from  the  absence 
of  any  legal  compulsion  to  employ  a  pilot.     Neither  is  the  demand  for  nor 
the  supply  of  a  duly  licensed  pilots  in  any  way  diminished  by  the  practice 
which  prevails ;  on  the  contrary,  the  supply  is  much  greater  than  it  is  at 
most  other  places  where  pilotage  is  compulsory.     Whether  the  vessels 
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frequenting  that  pilotage  district  are  in  ballast^  forming  nine-tenths  of  the 
arrivals,  or  whether  they  are  laden,  the  exception  of  entering  or  leaving  ike 
several  ports  without  a  pilot  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  services.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  working  of  the  voluntary  system  in  the  north- 
eastern ports,  naturally  leads  the  witnesses  of  that  part  of  the  coast  to  nrge 
the  adoption  of  the  voluntary  system  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  dwell,  with  great  force  and  justice,  upon  the  anomalies 
arising  from  the  379th  clause  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  by  which 
ships  arriving  from  the  westward  of  Boulogne  are  subject  to  pilotage  coming 
into  London ;  while  ships  from  the  other  side  of  Boulogne,  to  the  northward, 
embracing  the  whole  northern  and  north-western  shores  »of  Europe,  as  hr 
as  Archangel  and  St  Petersburgh,  are  left  free  to  employ  a  pilot  or  not,  at 
their  discretion.  The  services  of  a  pilot  are  however  almost  invariably 
resorted  to,  and  therefore  the  question  seems  narrowed  to  one  bearing, 
mainly  upon  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  uniformity  of  system.  In  the 
case  of  tne  Falmouth  dispute  concerning  the  limit  of  Garrick  Roads,  as 
detailed  by  Captain  Sulivan,  the  Trinity  House  appears  to  have  differed 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  have  established  an  extension  of  the  pilotage 
district  which  the  Board  of  Trade  had  refused  to  sanction. 

In  the  Bristol  Channel,  a  state  of  things  exists  as  r^ards  pilotage,  which 
requires  immediate  amendment,  and  your  Committee  are  o£  opinion  thaX 
the  privileges  granted  to  Bristol  pilots  to  claim  pilotage  dues  from  the 
owners  of  vess^  frequenting  the  numerous  ports  in  that  channel  should  be 
forthwith  abolished,  and  an  end  put  to  the  conflict  and  confusion  of  juris- 
diction which  prevails  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  practice  also  at 
Yarmouth  Roads,  at  the  Downs,  and  elsewhere,  where,  if  a  vessel  anchors 
for  even  a  very  brief  interval,  she  is  subject  to  pilotage  within  the  limits  of 
the  pilotage  district  in  which  she  may  anchor,  is  a  grievance  which  ought 
to  be  discontinued.  In  fact,  the  various  anomalies  described  with  so  much 
professional  acuteness  by  Captain  Sulivan  and  other  witnesses  are  so 
glaring,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  some  general  pilotago 
measure,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  remove  them. 

Your  Committee  express  their  regret  that  when  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1854  was  under  consideration,  many  of  the  objections  now  so  loudly 
complained  of  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  Your  Committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  whilst  preserving  a  system  of  pilotage  administration  founded 
upon  local  experience  and  management,  it  is  essential  to  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  empire  that  a  superior  authority 
should  reside  in  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  being  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  with  a  vi^w  to  establish 
a  general  uniform  system  of  pilotage,  free  from  the  very  objectionable 
practices  and  regulations  which  now  prevail  The  present  process  of 
enforcing  the  recovery  of  fines  by  warrant  under  the  old  statute,  seems 
open  to  objection  and  leads  to  great  abuse;  but  whilst  your  Committee 
would  set  in  motion  all  the  power  of  the  law  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  it  deserves  consi- 
deration whether  the  fines  recoverable  under  the  existing  Acts  cannot  be 
efiectually  levied  in  some  less  vexatious  manner. 

As  records  the  main  question  of  voluntary  or  compulsory  pilotage,  your 
Committee,  after  weighing  most  attentively  all  the  arguments  upon  the 
subject,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  system  of  voluntary  pilotage 
might  be  safely  established  in  most  parts  of  the  empire,  due  consideration 
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beinff  had  to  the  interests  of  those  parties  who  have  invested  capital  on 
the  &ith  ihat  the  compulsory  system  would  be  maintained.  Tour  Com- 
mittee have  had  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  where  the  sy^ra  of 
voluntary  pilotage  prevails,  the  supply  of  pilots  is  more  abundant,  their 
efficiency  is  in  no  way  inferior,  and  the  rates  generally  lower  than  at  any 
of  the  ports  where  compulsory  pilotage  is  still  in  force.  The  arguments, 
therefore,  which  have  been  used  in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  and  the 
fears  which  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  obtaining,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  a  sufficient  supply  of  pilots,  must  give  way  to  the 
facts  which  have  been  adduced  in  evidence.  For  instance,  it  appears  that 
at  Cork,  where  pilotage  is  voluntary,  there  are  no  less  than  103  licensed 
pilots ;  whereas  at  Falmouth,  where  quite  as  many  vessels  call  for  orders, 
and  where  pilotage  is  compulsory,  there  are  only  thirty-six  pilots;  who 
appear  to  be  less  vigilant,  and  who  demand  mucn  higher  rates  for  their 
services,  although  ^'  it  is  an  open  place,  fi:ee  from  any  danger." 

Your  Committee  would  fiirther  observe,  that  where  pilotage  is  compul- 
sory, it  is  generally  the  practice  to  limit  the  number  of  pilots,  to  prevent 
them  from  accepting  a  less  sum  than  the  fixed  rates,  and  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  each  pilot  to  take  his  turn,  and  to  accept  whatever  employ- 
ment may  offer.  If  the  obligation  on  the  ship  to  employ  a  pilot  were  done 
away  with,  the  corresponding  limitations  and  obligations  of  the  pilots  would 
also  be  done  away  with,  and  the  prodable  consequence  would  be,  that  more 
men  would  offer,  and  that  the  supply  would  adapt  itself  to  the  demand. 
The  general  regulations  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  frame  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  requisite  change, 
would  be  so  simple  as  not  to  create  any  difficulty.  Tour  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pilots  should  be  left  under  the  local  regulations  of  the 
existing  pilotage  authorities,  who  would  fix  the  rates  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  pUots  to  be  licensed,  by  the  difficulties  of  navigation  and  the  wants 
of  the  place,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Your  Committee  do  not  anticipate  that  any  difficulty  respecting  the  law 
and  practice  of  insurance  will  accrue  from  the  change.  The  law  will 
thenceforth  leave  all  parties  at  liberty  to  form  a  free  contract;  and  the 
merchant,  the  underwriter,  and  the  shipowner,  will  be  competent  to  adjust 
their  policy  of  insurance  upon  what  terms  they  please.  All  experience 
proves  that  masters  will  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  qualified 
pilot  in  any  navigation  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  dangerous  ;  and  the 
existing  exemptions  in  respect  of  coasting  vessels,  which  give  rise  at  present 
to  no  difficulties,  justify  the  anticipation  that  if  the  pilotage  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  thrown  open,  commerce  and  shipping  will  be  relieved  of  restriction^ 
which  now  in  many  cases  fetter  their  efforts.  In  conclusion,  it  is  right  to 
add,  that  by  an  Act  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  in  1849,  an  important  alteration 
was  made,  enabling  pilotage  authorities  to  grant  licences  to  competent 
masters  and  mates,  which  should  free  them  from  compulsory  pilotage ;  and 
bv  the  subsequent  Acts  of  1853  and  1854,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  enabled, 
if  the  local  authorities  should  refuse  to  act,  to  license  the  masters  and  mates 
themselves ;  and  the  number  licensed  by  the  Trinity  House  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  at  more  than  one  port  where  the  local  authorities  have 
refused  to  act,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  exercised  the  power  of  licensing 
committed  to  them.  Your  Committee  cannot  but  consider  this  a  great 
improveitient  on  the  previous  state  of  things,  but  there  are  still  numerous 
complaints. 
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Local  Charges  and  Passing  Tolls. — The  charges'  levied  by  local  autho- 
rities, affecting  ships,  and  goods  carried  in  ships,  have  been  brought  so 
frequently  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  since  1852,  that  your 
Committee  can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the  opinions  deliberately 
expressed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  local 
charges  on  shipping  in  their  Report  of  1854.  The  origin  and  nature  of 
these  charges  have  been  so  folly  detailed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that 
your  Committee,  referring  to  their  Report,  need  scarcely  travel  over  the 
same  ground.  The  grievances,  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, arising  out  of  exclusive  privileges ;  differential  dues  and  exemptions ; 
charges  levied  by  the  authorities  of  public  harbours,'  and  applicable  to  other 
than  harbour  purposes ;  passing  tolls ;  dues  and  tolls  exacted  by  municipal 
corporations  or  other  town  authorities,  and  applicable  to  municipal  and  town 
purposes;  and  the  charges  levied  by  chantable  or  other  corporations  or 
companies,  and  applicable  to  purposes  not  being  harbour,  municipal,  or 
town  purposes, — all  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  complaint  by  several  witnesses.  Your  Committee  regret 
to  state,  that  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  raised  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  every  atteinpt  to  reform  these  abuses,  not  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Koyal  Uommissioners,  in  respect  of  the  above  burdens 
and  restrictions,  has  been  carried  into  effect 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  in  remote  times  of  differential  dues, 
either  on  ships  or  on  goods  carried  in  ships,  the  authority  of  Parliament 
has  been  frequently  exerted,  from  time  to  time,  in  removing  those  obstruc- 
tions to  international  commerce^  With  a  view  to  carry  out  this  policy,  and 
to  fulfil  our  reciprocity  treaty  obligations  with  foreign  rowers,  no  l^s  a  sum 
than  1,125,097/.  was  paid  up  to  the  year  1858  from  tlje  general  coffers  of 
the  State,  for  the  difference  of  rates  and  charges  due  to  corporations,  com- 
panies, or  individuals,  which  they  have  severely  claimed  as  compensation 
for  differential  rates  and  charges  which  they  have  ceased  to  levy  on  foreign 
ships  and  goods  conveyed  therein,  pursuant  to  the  existing  arrangement 
with  the  Treasury,  made  under  the  authority  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament. 
About  50,000Z.  a  year  is  now  paid  annually  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  this 
object,  and  the  increasing  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  necessarily  carried  on  by  foreign  ships,  ten<^  every  year  to  increase 
this  annual  charge. 

The  evidence  given  before  your  Committee  happily  proves,  that  various 
local  corporate  Ixxiies  which  in  virtue  of  chartered  or  prescriptive  rights 
exercise  a  taxing  power  over  ships  or  goods  carried  in  ships,  have,  since  the 
period  when  these  payments  commenced,  reduced  various  tolls  and  dues, 
which  they  claimed  a  title  to  receive  under  their  several  charters,  or  by 
prescription.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion,  or  a  desire  to  improve  the 
trade  of  the  place,  has  no  doubt  induced  them  to  take  this  step,  which  in 
almost  every  case  has  been  followed  by  a  great  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
the  port  But  many  of  these  corporatious,  whilst  they  reduced  the  local 
tolls  and  dues  which  pressed  upon  the  navigation  or  tnule  of  the  locality, 
have  invariably  maintamed  those  tolls  and  dues,  drawn  from  the  public 
Treasury,  under  the  arrangements  consequent  upon  the  Reciprocity 
Treaties  Acts,  by  what  they  denominate  a  "bargain  with  the  State."  In 
this  way  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  for  example,  receives  between  3,000/. 
und  4,000Z,  a  year,  which,  by  the  statement  of  the  town  clerk,  goes  alto- 
gether to  the  borough  fund,  this  payment  being  made  by  the  Treasury  to 
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the  corporation,  in  compensation  for  a  tax  formerly  levied  by  them  on 
foreign  shipping. 

It  must  rest  finally  with  the  decision  of  Parliament  whether  this  system, 
by  which  a  perpetual  annuity  is  secured  to  the  recipients  of  these  annual 
compensations  charged  upon  the  Exchequer,  for  which  the  public  receives 
no  benefit  whatever,  should  not  be  put  an  end  to.  Your  Committee, 
without  prejudging  the  question  of  right,  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of 
reimbursement  by  the  State  of  the  equivalent  of  tolls  and  dues  on  foreign 
shijM,  should  be  abolished.  The  principle  of  equal  duties  on  British  and 
foreign  shipping  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  municipal,  as  it  has  long  been,  of 
Imperial  legislation. 

As  the  pilotage  authorities  at  Liverpool  and  the  Corporations  of  Hull 
and  Newcastle  are  the  recipients  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  amount 
annually  paid  by  the  State,  they  deserve  especial  attention.  The  Govern- 
ment Bill  of  1856,  having  for  its  object  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  the  local 
dues  and  charges  on  shipping,  proposed  a  remedy  for  these  abuses,  by 
abolishing  the  general  rights  of  those  bodies  to  levy  dues  on  shipping,  the 
produce  of  which  was  in  too  many  cases  applied  to  town  purposes,  and  was 
not  expended  for  the  benefit  of  shipping.  The  bill  having,  however,  for 
various  reasons  encountered  considerable  opposition,  was  withdrawn,  and- 
the  whole  question  of  local  charges  on  shipping  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  your  Honourable  House.  But  the  Committee  appointed  was 
occupied  entirely  with  the  investigation  of  the  case  of  the  municipal  cor- 
poration of  Liverpool.  Much  conflicting  evidence  was  adduced,  both  as 
regarded  the  legal*  title  of  the  corporation  to  levy  town  dues,  and  the 
application  of  the  funds  so  collected :  and  the  Committee  closed  their 
proceedings  without  any  expression  of  opinion. 

Every  efibrt  made  by  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  the  taxing  powers 
exercised  by  the  corporation  and  Trinity  House,  Hull,  and  the  corporation 
and  Trinity  House,  Newcastle,  has  hitherto  failed  of  success.  The  respec- 
tive dues  levied  by  the  corporation  at  Hull  are  fiilly  detailed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1854.  That  body 
stfll  claims  the  right  to  receive  port  dues  of  various  kinds^  The  rates  as 
now  levied  are  given  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  town  clerk  of  Hull. 
Though  reductions  have  been  made  since  "  The  Hull  Dues  Act,  1852," 
came  into  operation,  it  is  admitted  that  the  amount  received  in  lieu  of 
differential  dues  formerly  levied  on  foreign  ships,  which  in  1858  was 
3,3552.  3«.  11(2.,  is  still  applied  exclusively  to  borough  purposes.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  remaining  revenue  levied  on  shipping  by  the 
corporation,  amounting  to  2,000Z.  a  year,  is  stated  to  be  spent  upon  the 
haroour  and  various  works  for  the  benefit  of  shipping  ;  the  receipts,  how- 
ever, of  the  corporation  are  all  carried  to  one  account,  and  it  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  corporation  to  expend  their  funds  in  any  way  they  please. 

In  the  changes  wmch  since  1852  have  been  made  at  Hull,  your  Committee 
deem  it  right  to  point  out  to  your  Honourable  House  that,  whilst  the  dues 
on  shipping  were  maintained,  and  are  perpetuated  to  this  dav^  the  water 
bailiffs  dues  on  goods,  paid  chiefly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hull,  have  been 
surrendered ;  and  your  Committee  are  not  aware  of  any  reason  why  the 
water  bailiffs'  dues  should  have  been  abolished  in  preference  to  the  shipping 
dues,  unless  to  secure  a  national  tax  in  perpetuity,  in  exchange  for  a  very 
obnoxious  local  tax,  which  injured  the  trade  of  the  port. 

The  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  regulation  and  control  of 
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the  aflFairs  of  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Strond,  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results ;  and  it  is  highly 
desirable,  therefore,  that  the  irresponsible  taxing  powers  at  Hull  and  at 
other  places,  should  be  brought  under  some  general  system,  with  a  view  to 
economy  and  the  proper  application  of  the  funds  levied  upon  shipping  and 
on  goods  carried  in  ships.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  distinction  in 
point  of  principle  between  the  appropriation  of  those  revenues  formerly 
levied  by  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Strond,  and  applied  to  charitable 

?urposes,  and  those  levied  by  the  Trinity  Houses  of  Hull  and  Newcastle, 
'he  Trinity  House  at  Hull,  relying. upon  their  charters,  still  apply  ll,000i. 
a  year  to  charitable  purposes,  the  jsrhole  amount  levied  under  the  title  of 
primage  dues  being  charged  on  goolis  carried  in  ships. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  objection- 
able that  so  large  an  amount  should  be  annually  rais^  from  shipping  by  a 
local  corporation,  and  applied  to  purposes  not  directly  beneficial  to  the 
merchants  and  shipowners,  who  are  made  to  contribute  compulsorily  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  charities.  Your  Committee  do  not  desire  to 
underrate  the  benevolent  character  of  these  establishments.  The  alms- 
houses at  Hull  thus  maintained  may  be  well  conducted ;  but  as  Parliament, 
in  the  case  of  the  charities  of  the  similar  corporation  at  Deptford  Strond, 
has  put  an  end  to  such  charitable  foundations  as  were  incompatible  with 
other  institutions  of  the  State,  which  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
poor  and  aged,  your  Committee  are  ot  opinion  that  no  sufficient  reason  has 
Deen  given  to  perpetuate  the  powers  exercised  in  this  respect  by  the  Trinity 
House  at  Hull. 

With  regard  to  the  nautical  school  maintained  by  that  body,  it  appears 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  there  educated  rise  in  their  profession,  if 
they  follow  it  It  further  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  of  applying  some  of  the  large  income  of  the  Trinity  House 
towards  the  estabUshment  of  a  school  ship  at  Hull,  in  co-operation  with 
her  Majesty's  Government  Pending  such  decision  as  Parliament  may 
finally  take  with  respect  to  the  whole  question  of  preparing  a  scheme  for 
the  administration  of  its  afiairs,  your  Committee  must  especially  direct  the 
attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  the  **  great  fine  "  formerly  charged 
exclusively  up6n  foreign  ships  by  the  Trinity  House,  Hull,  but  now  paid" 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  This  fine  was  levied  upon  foreign  ships,  so 
as  to  discourage  their  employment,  and  so  that  our  forefathers  might  not 
**  lade  and  fi:^ight  aliens  and  strangers,  leavinge  their  neighbours'  shipps  to 
lye  idle  and  unoccupied,  whoe  gladly  would  serve  them."  Thiff  principle  of 
discouragement  is  now  happily  abandoned.  It  is,  therefore,  inconsistent 
with  public  policy  that  the  Trinity  House  of  Hull  should  continue  to 
receive  from  the  State  annually  about  8,000Z.  or  9,000Z.,  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  revenue,  the  collection  of  which  from  foreign  ships  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  Legislature  to  be  impolitic,  and  which  it  has  actually 
consented  to  get  rid  of  by  a  money  payment^  rather  than  that  foreign 
vessels  should  be  deterred  from  frequenting  our  ports.  The  *'  small  fine," 
which  amounted,  last  year,  to  1,800Z.,  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  fees 
of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Hull  Trinity  House.  It  is  precisely  analogous 
with  the  great  fine.  For  these  reasons,  however,  your  Committe  recom- 
mend that  all  payments  from  the  public  fonds,  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
Acts,  to  the  Trinity  House,  Hull,  should^  cease,  under  some  equitable 
arrangement;  and  that  the  lights,  buoys,* and  beacons,  not  being  harbour 
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lights,  baoys,  or  beacons^  at  present  supported  by  the  Trinity  House,  Hull, 
should  be  placed  under  ^e  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  master  pilots  and  seamen  of  the  Newcastle  Trinity  House  claim 
their  taxing  powers  upon  shipping,  substantially  upon  the  same  title  as  that 
put  forward  oy  the  Trinity  House  of  Hull.  The  corporation  are  governors 
of  the  pilots  in  Newcastle,  Blythe,  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  Whitby,  and 
Staiths,  and  all  the  other  creeks  and  members  belonging  to  the  ancient 
port  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  and  they  claim  to  be  entitled  to  levy  primage 
upon  all  goods,  except  fish,  imported  into  any  of  the  creeks  and  members  of 
the  ancient  port  This  title  has  been  established  by  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  in  their  Report  of  1854,  describe  minutely 
the  various  charges  levied  by  the  Trinity  House  Corporation.  No  satis- 
factory account  has,  however,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Committee  of 
the  gross  and  nett  revenue  of  that  body,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  income  and  expenditure.  It  seems,  however,  that  it 
is  sufficiently  ascer^ned,  that  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  lights  and 
beacons  are  very  far  short  of  the  amount  levied  upon  snips  and  goods 
carried  in  ships.  Neither  the  shipowner  nor  the  merchant  receives  an 
equivalent  for  the  tax  he  is  compelled  to  pay ;  and  the  application  of  the 
fiinds  derived  from  these  taxes  to  charitable  purposes  is  questioned,  upon 
the  same  public  grounds  as  the  similar  appropriation  has  been  condemned 
in  relation  to  the  sister  institution  of  Hull.  The  Trinity  House  of  New- 
castle receives,  for  the  privileged  pilots  of  Newcastle,  no  less  than  9flOOL  a- 
year,  as  compensation  for  differential  dues  on  foreign  ships,  for  which,  in 
many  cases,  no  services  are  rendered. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  will  doubtless  be  directed  to  this  anomaly, 
whenever  the  whole  question  of  differential  dues  shall  again  become  tte 
subject  of  legislation.  Tour  Committee  recommend  that  the  exclusive 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle  should  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  Trinity  House,  Hull. 
In  the  same  way  your  Committee  recommend  that  the  lights,  buoys  and 
beacons,  not  being  harbour  lights,  buoys  and  beacons,  at  present  supported 
by  the  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle,  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  other  sea- 
lights,  buoys,  or  beacons. 

The  Hostmen's  and  other  dues  levied  by  the  fraternity  of  Hostmen  at 
Newcastle,  and  the  local  dues  levied  by  other  corporations  and  individuals, 
mainly  to  keep  alive  their  claim  to  receive  from  the  Government  the  amount 
of  the  extra  charges  on  foreign  privileged  vessels,  are  all  anomalies  in  our 
maritime  fiscal  system,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  should  undergo 
revision,  with  a  view  to  their  extinction. 

As  remrds  the  taxing  powers  on  shipping  exercised  by  the  corporation  of 
Newcasfle,  they  are  of  the  most  multifarious  character,  but  your  Committee 
have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  such  an  extensive  and  minute 
inquiry  as  the  investigation  of  these  subjects  would  reauire.  At  Newcastle, 
the  differential  dues  and  exemptions  in  favour  of  the  freemen  of  the  place, 
are  adjusted  in  an  indirect  manner.  In  practice,  the  same  amount  is  col- 
lected on  all  goods  and  ships ;  but  an  account  is  kept,  and  a  reimbursement 
of  dues  is 'made  anilually  to  the  privileged  freemen,  in  whose  favour  the 
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exemptions  hatTe  been  claimed.  With  a  view  to'  &cilitate  onr  negotiations 
with  foreign  Powers,  in  order  to  secure  complete  reciprocity  in  dues  and 
charges,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  these  exemptions  should  be  dis- 
continued, under  some  equitable  arrangement.  In  making  this  recom- 
mendation, your  Committee  wish  expressly  to  point  out  that,  since  the 
period  when  tbe  Trinity  Houses  of  Hull  and  Newcastle  first  obtained  their 
chartered  rights,  and  authority  over  lights  and  pilotage,  numerous  well- 
frequented  rival  ports  have  risen  into  commercial  importance,  and  now 
regard  with  great  jealousy  the  irresponsible  power  exercised  by  the  parent 
jtirisdiction.  The  great  and  rapidly  improving  ports  of  SunSerland  and 
Hartlepool  are  still  required  to  pay  dues  to  Newcastle,  for  which  they 
receive  no  benefit  whatever.  These  ports,  in  many  respects,  rank  as  high 
in  maritime  importance  as  the  port  of  Newcastle,  and  nevertheless  are 
subject  to  vexatious  payments  as  inferior  members  of  that  jurisdiction. 
Besides  the  above  places  in  the  district  of  Newcastle,  the  example  of  Bristol, 
with  the  ancillary  ports  of  Cardiff  and  Newport,  fiimishes  another  illus- 
tration. Though  a  much  greater  amount  ot  tonnage  frequents  either  of 
these  ports  than  the  origilial  port,  Bristol  still  retains  its  exclusive  right  of 
pilotage,  and  also  claims  firom  the  ports  of  Newport  and  Cardiff  700/L  per 
annum  in  the  shape  of  **  haven-masters'  fees*  It  is  very  desirable  that  any 
conflicting  or  rival  interest  of  this  kind  should  not  obstruct  the  march  of 
improvement  in  legislation  applied  to  administrative  purposes,  affecting  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom.  All  similar  monopolies  and 
unjust  charges  now  levied  upon  ships,  or  upon  goods  carried  in  ships,  tor 
which  no  benefit  accrues  to  the  parties  who  are  compelled  to  pay  them, 
constitute  a  heavy  grievance  and  burden  upon  shipping ;  and  as  they  tend 
to  divert  trade  from  its  natural  channels,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should 
be  forthwith  extinguished* 

Passing  Tolls. — In  making  this  recommendation,  your  Committee  must 
especially  refer  to  the  subject  of  passing  tolls.  A  tax  levied  upon  ships 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  harbour  into  which  such  ships  never,  and  in  most 
cases,  cannot  enter,  and  which  many  of  them  do  not  pass,  is  so  obviously 
unjust  in  principle,  that  it  has  received  general  condemnation.  The 
question  of  passing  tolls  now  levied  upon  shipping  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  harbours  of  Ramsgate,  Dover,  Whitby,  and  Bridlington  respectively, 
has  been  so  frequently  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament^  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  your  Committee  to  enter  into  details ;  and  they  can 
only  express  surprise  that  some  effectual  steps  have  not  been  devised  to  get 
rid  of  an  impost  which  is  pronounced  t&  be  a  vexation,  a  grievance,  and  a 
burden,  from  which  the  shipping  interest  ought  to  be  relieved. 

Her  Majesty,  in  her  Royal  Speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session  1856,  graciously  assured  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that 
"  the  system  under  which  merchant  shipping  was  liable  to  pay  local  dues 
and  passing  tolls,  having  been  the  subject  of  much  complaint,  measures 
would  be  proposed  to  Parliament  for  affording  relief  in  regard  to  those 
matters."  Every  proposal  to  deal  with  this  subject  has,  however,  been 
rejected.  Notwithstanding  that  the  impost  of  passing  tolls,  as  at  present 
levied,  rests  upon  no  ground  of  policy  or  justice,  difficulties  have  always 
been  interposed  ifl  procuring  their  abolition.  The  debts  and  liabilities 
contracted  under  the  authority  by  which  passing  tolls  are  levied,  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  various  measures  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment   Your  Committee  perfectly  concur  in  the  general  principle  that  no 
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tax  levied  known  bj  the  name  of  passing  tolk  ought  to  be  levied  by  or  on 
behalf  of  harbour  authorities  on  any  ship,  or  on  any  goods  carried  in  ships, 
unless  such  ships  enter  such  harbours. 

In  regard  to  the  harbours  of  Dover,  Rams^te,  Whitby,  and  Bridlington, 
considering  the  various  vested  interests  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  change,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  scheme  of  admi- 
nistration and  of  future  management,  with  due  provision  for  the  payments 
of  all  existing  liabilities,  should  be  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  the  speedy  and  jSnal 
abolition  of  the  psissing  tolls  levied  on  ships  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
harbours. 

Your  Comimittee,  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
1854,  with  regard  to  certain  dues  still  levied  by  the  Russia  Company  on 
ships  and  on  goods  carried  in  ships,  deem  the  continuance  of  any  such  tax 
quite  unjustifiable.  In  the  present  state  of  our  political  and  commercial 
relations  with  the  Emperor  ot  Russia,  no  exceptional  legislation  is  required 
to  secure  protection  for  English  residents  in  the  dominions  of  Russia.  The 
charter  granted  to  the  Russia  Company  in  bygone  ages  has  survived  its 
original  design ;  and  the  religious  and  charitable  objects,  however  pious  or 
benevolent  their  character,  to  which  the  dues  on  goods  carried  in  snips  are 
applied,  having  but  little  reference  to  maritime  trade,  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pulsorily  cast  upon  merchants  and  shipowners  who  do  not  receive  any  direct 
benefit  from  them.  ^ 

Your  Committee  being  aware  that  negotiations  are  now  pending  between 
her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  King  of  Hanover,  with  reference  to  the 
Stade  Dues,  deem  it  only  necessary  to  urge  upon  your  Honourable  House 
that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  speedy  abolition  of 
this  vexatious  impost,  which  is  not  merely  a  heavy  burden  upon  shipping, 
but  also  a  serious  hindrance  to  commerce. 

Recent  Legialaiion, — Your  Committee  will  how  proceed  to  advert  to 
various  points  of  more  or  less  importance  connected  with  recent  legislative 
enactments.  In  doing  so,  your  Committee  readily  bear  testimony  to  the 
efibrts  made  of  recent  years  by  Parliament  to  simplify,  improve,  and  con- 
solidate the  laws  affecting  merchant  shipping.  The  legislation  since  1835 
has  in  many  respects  been  judicious  and  beneficial,  though  in  others  it  has 
been  carried  to  excess. 

When  so  much  has  been  achieved,  ^rors  and  omissions  have  been  perhaps 
unavoidable.  It  has  been  urged  by  various  witnesses,  that  in  some  instances 
a  zealous  wish  to  accomplisn  very  desirable  iipprovements,  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  public,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  Wislative  regulations 
possibly  of  a  too  minute  and  restrictive  character.  Objections  have  also 
been  made  to  some  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  and 
of  the  Passenger  Act  of  1855,  as  tending  to  hamper  the  energies  of  the  ship- 
owner and  the  genius  of  the  shipbuilder :  and  that  the  law,  by  insistuig 
upon  certain  express  requirements  and  provisions,  frequently  dictates  with 
unnecessary  interference  how  a  ship  should  be  built,  fitted,  manned,  and 
navigated.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  scope  of  legislation, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  ought  to  extend  no  further  than  to  secm*e 
soliditv  in  the  construction  and  sufficiency  in  the  equipments  of  the  ship ; 
and  that  various  minute  regulations,  now  specially  enforced  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  should  be  watched  by  tiie  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  view  to 
remove  eveary  re^onable  objection  of  undue  official  interference  with  the 
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liberty  of  action  of  the  owners ;  and  to  make  these  regulations  conform  to 
the  rapidly  improving  spirit  which  pervades  every  branch  of  scientific  and 
maritime  enterprise. 

Merchant  Shipping  Act  and  Shipping  Offices. — The  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  conferred  a  great  boon  on  the  shipping  interest  by  collecting  into  one 
intelligible  statute  the  obscure  and  scattered  provisions  of  more  man  1,000 
sections,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  arrangement 
of  this  Act  in  diflferent  parts  according  to  different  subject-matters,  and  the 
concise  use  of  ordinary  language  in  place  of  the  usual  phraseology  adopted 
in  Acts  of  Parliament,  were  new  features  in  Parliamentary  drawing,  and  of 
especial  value  in  an  Act  containing  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  seamen 
and  others.  In  regard  to  this  Act,  there  have  been  numerous  alterations 
suggested  by  various  witnesses.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  your  Com- 
mittee to  enter  upon  these  in  detail  without  far  exceeding  the  usual  limits 
of  a  Report  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  suggestions  which  require 
a  special  though  brief  notice.  For  instance,  the  statements  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Association  of  Liverpool,  and  by  the 
secretary  to  a  similar  association  in  London,  with  the  remarks  oi  the 
secretary  to  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  the 
former,  embodied  in  the  evidence,  will  no  doubt  receive  from  your 
Honourable  House  all  the  attention  their  importance  deserves.  And  in 
any  measure  relating  to  the  revision  of  this  Act  which  may  be  submitted  to 
Parliament,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  suggestions 
may  be  advantageously  adopted.  These,  however,  would  better  be  left 
with  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  whom  any  such  measure  will, 
as  heretofore,  be  prepared. 

Respecting  the  admeasurement  of  ships  and  the  allowance  to  steam 
vessels,  your  Committee  feel  that,  as  the  new  law  is  based,  as  a  whole, 
upon  the  most  equitable  principles,  and  that  as  it  has  answered  exceedingly 
well  in  practice,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  any  alterations  in  detail  which 
experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary,  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  your 
Committee,  and  should  be  left  to  the  Executive.  The  system  of  registration 
was  also  remodelled  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and  your  Committee 
understand  that  it  has  worked  with  perfect  success.  The  leading  feature  is 
that  it  enables  an  owner  to  give  an  absolute  title  to  an  innocent  purchaser, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  case  of  fraud  or  breach  of  trust,  it  gives  a  remedy 
agamst  the  fraudulent  person.  That  it  has  been  successful  in  this,  which, 
as  was  stated  on  the  introduction  of  the  Act,  is  the  desideratum  of  every 
system  of  registration,  whether  of  ships,  of  land,  or  of  other  property,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Sir  H.  Cairns,  in  introducing  his  Bill  for  the  Transfer 
of  Real  Estate,  quoted  it  as  the  model.  Your  Committee  desire  ftirther  to 
observe  that,  under  this  system  of  registration,  shipping  property  can  be 
transferred  and  mortgaged  with  a  facility  and  security  of  which  no  other 
species  of  property  has  the  advantage.  This  transfer  is  effected  by  the 
Customs  Establishment  absolutely,  without  expense  of  any  kind  to  the  ship- 
owner; and  further,  not  only  is  his  conveyancing  thus  done  for  him,  but 
transfers  and  mortgages  of  ships  are  entirely  free  from  the  stamp  duties 
which  attach  to  every  other  species  of  property. 

The  various  minute  regulations  affecting  discipline,  offences,  recoveries, 
and  applications  of  fines  and  penalties,  are  so  mixed  up  with  other  consi- 
derations, in  connection  with  the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  and  with  its 
general  fiscal  policy,  that  your  Committee  need  only  especially  recommend 
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their  consideration  to  the  legal  adviser  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade  in  preparing 
any  future  revision  of  the  present  law.  The  question  of  the  **  Rule  of  the 
Road^"  and  of  an  international  system  of  lights  at  sea^  when  vessels  meet 
each  other,  deserves,  however,  particular  attention.  This  section,  in  the 
Act  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  most  unsatisfactory,  however  the  decision  of 
our  Courts  of  Admiralty  may  have  modified  its  dangerous  tendency.  The 
evidence  given  is  conclusive,  that  some  change  in  the  existing  regulation  is 
necessary ;  and  your  Committee  express  a  hope  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
will  take  steps  to  move  the  Foreign  Office  to  communicate  with  foreign 
Powers,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  common  system,  founded  upon 
general  practice  and  professional  experience;  and  that  our  law  may  be 
altered  accordingly. 

The  subject  of  volunteering  into  the  navy  has  been  much  dwelt  on ;  very 
stringent  orders  have,  your  Committee  are  informed,  been  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  on  this  subject ;  and  an  improvement  of  the  law  was  effected  Jn 
1853,  by  giving  to  the  shipowner  power  to  recover  from  the  Admiralty  any 
excess  of  wages  he  might  have  to  pay  to  substitutes ;  considering  the  small 
number  of  men  who  have  actually  volunteered  into  the  navy  (215  in  1859), 
this  power  has  been  acted  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  1,180/L  having  been 
paid  by  the  Admiralty  in  that  year ;  but  it  has  been  represented  to  yotir 
Committee  that  the  great  evil  of  the  law  arises  not  so  much  from  the  actual 
loss  of  the  men,  as  from  the  power  over  the  master  which  the  liberty  of 
breaking  his  aOTeement  gives  to  a  refractory  seaman,  and  the  insubordina- 
tion which  is  me  natural  result  Your  Committee  are  aware  that  in  cases 
of  urgency  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  her  Majesty's  ships  must  be  the 
paramount  consideration ;  but  they  believe  that  this  object  might  be  effected 
without  so  much  injurv  to  merchant  ships  if  the  power  of  volunteering  were 
limited  to  times  and  places  where  there  is  actual  war ;  and  that  even  in 
this  case  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  ships  should  be  required  to  communi- 
cate with  the  master  of  the  merchant  ship,  with  a  view  to  see  what  arrange- 
ments can  be  made,  so  as  least  to  distress  the  merchant  ship,  before  com-' 
municating  with  any  of  the  crew,  or  encouraging  them  to  break  their 
'  agreement  bv  volunteering  into  her  Majesty's  service. 

The  supenntendence  established  by  the  shipping  offices,  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  over  the  registry,  engagement,  and 
discharge  of  seamen,  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  operation  to  enable 
your  Committee  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  upon  its  advantages. 
There  appears  a  diversitv  of  opinion  among  shipowners,  respecting  the 
general  utility  of  these  offices.  Several  shipowners,  especially  from  Hull 
and  Sunderland,  express  an  unequivocal  condemnation  of  them,  viewing 
them  as  an  unnecessary  medium  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
Other  witnesses  regard  them  in  a  more  favourable  light;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Liverpool  Shipowners'  Association  expresses  an  opinion  that  these 
offices  have  been  a  great  advantage.  The  Legislature,  in  establishing  the 
shipping  offices,  had,  doubtless,  several  objects  in  view  :  to  secure  a  registry 
of  the  seamen  available  at  all  times,  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  to  afford 
facilities  for  engaging  seamen  for  merchant  vessels ;  to  prevent  crimping, 
together  with  other  duties ;  and  to  provide  means  for  securing  the  presence 
on  board,  at  the  proper  times,  of  the  men  so  engaged.  The  snipping  offices 
are  also  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve ;  and  if  the  plan  of  school  ships  for  seameti, 
and  for  a  volmitary  merchant  seamen's  fund,  recommended  by  the  Com- 
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mission,  is  adopted,  the  senrices  of  the  shipping  masters  will  be  essential  to 
its  success. 

The  evidence,  however,  given  before  your  Committee  does  not  establish 
the  prck)f  that  these  offices  have  greatly  conduced  to  prevent  desertion* 
or  afford  facilities  for  an  accurate  registry  of  the  seamen  available.  The 
offence  of  desertion  after  the  seamen  have  signed  articles,  has  been  but 
Jittle  abated,  except  in  Liverpool,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent,  armed  with  power  to  prosecute  offenders,  the  desertions 
which,  in  1854,  were  1,872,  and  in  1857,  1,716,  fell  in  1858  to  492,  and  in 
1859  to  517.  A  suggestion  has,  therefore^  been  offered,  in  which  your 
Committee  concur,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  arm  some  officer  at  all  the 
principal  ports  with  power  to  prosecute  offenders  to  conviction,  with  a  view 
to  abate  me  offence  of  desertion,  and  of  not  joining  the  ship  when  ready  to 

Proceed  to  sea,  after  a  contract  had  been  sign^  by  the  seaman.  Your 
lommittee  also  think  that  the  relief  given  by  British  coqsuIs  to  seamen  in 
distress,  may  be  administered  on  a  sounder  principle  than  at  present ;  and 
that  in  administering  it  a  clear  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  oetweeo  men 
who  have  fallen  into  distress  in  foreign  ports  by  their  own  misconduct  iu 
deserting,  and  those  who  have  been  shipwrecked,  or  reduced  to  distress 
without  fault  of  their  own. 

But  if  desertions  at  our  home  ports  are  not  diminished,  unless  at  ports 
where  a  strict  control  is  exercised,  desertions  of  British  seamen  abroad,  and 
especially  in  our  colonial  ports,  are  still  very  numerous,  and  constitute  a 
serious  grievance  and  a  pecuniary  loss  to  the  shipowner.  Mr.  Gilmour,  of 
Glasgow,  shows,  by  a  paper  prepared  by  him,  that  from  the  year  1851  to 
the  31st  December  last,  me  total  number  of  deserters  from  the  ships  belong- 
ing to  his  firm,  amounted  to  no  less  than  3,003  men.  Whilst  deploring  this 
state  of  things,  in  which  British  seamen  under  engagement  transfer  their 
services,  and  often  their  allegiance,  to  a  foreign  flag,  no  practical  remedy 
Jias  been  suggested  by  any  of  the  witnesses,  to  prevent  this  and  similar 
o^ences  perpetrated  out  of  the  country.  It  would  seem  that  the  British 
seaman,  exhibiting  in  every  part  of  the  world  one  of  the  characteristics  by 
which  he  is  distinguished,  roams  from  one  ship  to  another,  not  always 
tempted  by  an  increase  in  wages,  but  often  incited  by  a  pure  love  of  change. 
At  Quebec,  where  the  wages  for  the  homeward  voyage  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  wages  outwards,  desertion  is  carried  on  systematicauy ;  and  a  sailor 
Jiaving  deserted  from  a  ship  belonging,  for  example,  to  Mr.  Gilmour's  firm, 
will  onepQ  return  home  in  another  vessel  belonging  to  the  same  owners.  The 
whole  question  of  desertion  by  British  seamen  abroad  has  been  so  fi^equently 
the  subject  of  consideration,  viewed  especially  as  it  bears  incidentally  upon 
manning  the  Royal  Nav^,  as  well  ^s  our  merchant  shipping,  that  your 
Committee  feel  a  hesitation  in  indicating  a  course  of  action  which  might 
inflict  greater  severity  upon  similar  offences  than  now  exists ;  as  they  rear 
that  exceptional  legislation  directed  against  the  British  merchant  seamen 
might  further  alienate  their  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  service  which  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  Legislature  to  encourage. 

To  apply  a  summary  punishment  with  a  view  to  lessen  or  suppress  special 
offences,  great  circumspection  would  be  necessary.  In  our  own  possessions 
abroad  it  is  not  always  possible  to  put  in  motion  any  process  of  law  against 
a  seaman  who  deserts,  and  who  designedly  and  deliberately  violates  his 
contract  with  the  shipowner.  In  foreign  countries,  the  British  consular 
authorities  have  still  less  power  to  enforce  any  adequate  repressive  punish- 
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ment  suitable  to  the  various  cases  which  arise.  Eren  in  onr  own  ports,  -it 
is  often  fonnd  inexpedient  and  troublesome  to  punish  the  sailor  who,  it  is 
alleged,  ''has  simed  for  five  ships  within  eight  days,  and  received  an 
allowance  from  them  all."  Shipowners  and  captains  of  vessels  invariably 
decline  to  have  recourse  to  coercive  measures  to  put  the  law  in  force  against 
deserters.  The  shipping  master  is  not  empowered  by  law  to  refuse  to  3iip  a 
man  who  he  knows  has  engaged  for  another  ship ;  and  each  party  is  content 
to  for^o  proceedings,  provided  only  he  can  secure  the  services  of  the  man 
and  get  him  on  board.  The  impunity,  therefore,  with  which  desertion  is 
now  carried  on,  necessarily  encourages  the  practice;  but  the  scrupulous 
regard  with  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  held  by  the  Legislature  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  investing  die  shipping  master  with  a  power  of  summary 
punishment ;  and  the  enforcement  of  any  more  stringent  regulations  than 
those  which  already  exist  must  be  deprecated,  if  such  coercion  should  tend 
to  place  the  shipping  master  and  the  seaman  in  antagonism.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  regret,  and,  indeed,  would  materially  diminish  the  utility  of  the 
shipping  offices,  if  the  seaman  should  be  deprived  of  that  friendly  help  in 
family  or  other  affairs  which  he  now  seeks  m>m  the  shipping  master  in  time 
of  trouble. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  before  your  Committee,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  institution  of  shipping  offices,  as  they  are  at  present  organized, 
provide  the  machinery  requisite  for  bringing  the  sailor  under  cognizance  of 
official  authority,  so  as  to  render  him  subservient  to  State  purposes  whenever 
an  exigency  might  arise.     But  all  parties  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  facilities  afforded  the  sailor  for  depositing 
his  money  in  safety  at  the  shipping  offices,  and  of  remitting  any  portion 
of  his  pay  by  means  of  a  money  order  to  his  relations,  or  other  parties  at  a 
distance.     In  proof  of  this  it  has  been  shown  to  your  Committee,  that  these 
shipping  offices  are  made  instrumental  in  effecting  various  collateral  objects, 
which  they  cannot  but  regard  as  of  great  importance  to  seamen,  to  the 
shipping  interest,  and  to  the  country.     By  this  system,  a  seaman,  when 
paid  his  wages,  can  remit  them,  without  charge  to  his  relations,  at  any  other 
port;  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  your  Committee  have  learnt  that 
the  system  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  seamen.     The  number  of  money 
orders  issued  has  increased  year  by  year ;  and  in  1859  no  less  than  160,000l 
vras  remitted  in  25,000  separate  oraers,  averaging  between  6L  and  7L  each, 
all  of  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  saved  for  the  seamen's  families  by  this 
system.     The  sums  paid  in  and  the  balances  deposited  in  the  savings  banks 
at  the  shipping  offices,  are  not  up  to  this  time  very  large,  but  they  are 
steadily  increasing.  The  shipping  offices  also  afford  the  means  of  recovering, 
giving  a  receipt  ror,  and  paying  over  to  the  relations,  the  wages  and  effects 
of  seamen  who  die  on  service.     In  1859,  no  less  than  29,500/.  was  thus 
received;  of  which  21,6002.  were  distributed  in  sums  averaging  about  10^ 
each  to  relations,  and  nearly  8,000^  carried  to  the  Exchequer  as  unclaimed. 
Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  expressed  adverse  to  the  shipping  offices, 
your  Committee  cannot  recommend  their  discontinuance;    tney  are  of 
opinion  that,  in  any  plan  which  Parliament  may  hereafter  adopt  for  the 
establishment  of  a  seamen's  fund,  to  which  the  seamen  of  both  the  royal 
and  merchant  navy  would  be  contributory,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
present  shipping  offices  would  greatly  promote  the  success  of  such  a 
measure.     And  your  Committee  are  oi  opinion  that  the  efforts  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  directed  to  carry  out  some  such  measure,  combined  with 
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the  establishment  of  training  ships,  in  the  varions  outports  of  the  kingdom. 
Your  Committee  especially  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  your  Honourable 
House,  whether  some  measure  cannot  be  conceived  and  framed  by  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  seamen  and  sea^ring 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  some  general  and  compre- 
nensive  regulation,  whereby  a  system  of  registry  and  limited  service  might 
be  established. 

Your  Committee  submit  that  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  such  a  measure, 
which  could  only  be  carried  successfully  through  Parliament  by  high 
administrative  talent  and  the'  patriotic  influence  of  men  of  all  parties,  would 
be  to  place  the  relations  of  the  shipowners  and  the  seamen  in  their  employ 
upon  a  just  and  satisfactory  footing ;  to  establish  a  naval  reserve  upon  broad, 
liberal,  and  national  principles,  so  as  to  conduce  to  greater  harmony  between 
the  merchant  service  and  tne  royal  navy,  and  thereby  secure  for  the  nation 
the  ready  and  willing  service  of  all  her  sons  in  time  of  war. 

Your  Committee  aesire  to  notice  the  efficient  provisions  which  have  been 
made  by  this  Act  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  endangered  by 
casualty  and  shipwreck.  Life-boats  and  their  crews  are  in  most  instances 
subsidized,  and  brought  into  a  system  of  efficiency  and  order  through  the 
medium  of  the  National  Life-boat  and  other  similar  institutions ;  the  rocket 
and  mortar  apparatus  placed  along  the  coast  in  the  hands  of  the  coast-guard, 
has  been  renewed  and  reorganized ;  medals  and  other  rewards  are  largely 
given  for  services  in  saving  life  from  shipwreck ;  a  legal  claim  to  salvage 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  wreck  has  been  given  to  persons  who  save 
life,  and  this  claim  takes  precedence  of  claims  for  salvage  of  property. 
Large  powers  and  duties  for  protecting  wrecked  property  have  been  com- 
mitted to  and  are  efficiently  exercised  by  the  officers  of  Customs  and  Coast- 
guard, who  thus  discharge  upon  the  coast  the  duties  of  maritime  police ;  and 
prosecutions  are  invariably  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  against  persons 
who  are  detected  in  plundering  wrecks.  The  details  of  the  working  of 
this  part  of  the  Act  are  to  be  found  in  the  Wreck  Jtegistevy  published 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  your  Committer  have  satisfaction  in 
expressmg  their  opinion,  that  in  this  respect  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
has  not  only  removed  the  abuses  which  existed  under  the  former  Wreck 
and  Salvage  Act,  but  has  been  of  great  service  in  the  protection  of  property 
and  in  the  saving  of  life. 

Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  then*  Report  without  bearing 
testimony  in  approbation  of  the  system,  established  in  recent  years,  for  the 
examination  of  masters  and  mates  of  merchant  ships  ;  a  marked  improve- 
ment is  undoubtedly  observable  in  this  class  of  officers,  and  nearly 
every  witness  has  concurred  in  recognizing  the  practical  advantages  of 
the  system. 

Passenger  Act^  and  Chinese  Passenger  Act — The  objections  raised  by 
many  of  the  witnesses  respecting  the  liabilities  incurred  under  the  Passenger 
Act  of  1855,  have  been  frequently  so  confused  with  complaints  of  various 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  that  your  Committee, 
having  stated  their  opinion  respecting  the  owner's  liability  in  cases  of  loss 
of  life,  need  not  recur  to  that  point  Your  Committee  must,  however, 
remark,  that  the  allegation  that  the  liabilities  to  which  the  British  ship- 
owner is  subjected  under  the  terms  of  the  two  before-mentioned  Acts,  have 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  a  large  portion  of  the  passenger  trade  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  is  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Emigration  Board,  and  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
who  demonstrate  that  since  the  first  extensive  Passenger  Act  in  1852,  the 
percentage  of  British  ships  conveying  passengers  to  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  steerage  passengers,  have  exhibited  a  marked  increase, 
instead  of  a  diminution,  as  alleged.  An  opinion,  founded  from  the  retm*ns 
of  one  port  alone,  viz,  Liverpool,  has  led  to  some  misconception.  The 
Americans,  at  all  times,  possessed  a  preponderating  share  of  the  passenger 
trade  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States,  but  the  share  they  ac- 
quired from  its  commencement  has  not  increased.  It  is  shown  further 
that  the  richer  class  of  passengers,  who  formerly  went  in  United  States 
ships,  now  cross  the  Atlantic  m  British  steamers;  and,  in  fact,  British 
capital  and  perseverance  have  acquired  a  predominance  in  that  branch  of 
the  passenger  trade  which  was  formerly  carried  on  by  a  very  fine  class  of 
American  sailing  vessels,  known  familiarly  as  the  "liners."  In  emigrant 
ships  which  carry  poor  passengers  to  all  parts,  the  relative  tonnage  has 
increased  from  350,000  tons  British  against  470,000  tans  Foreign  in  1853, 
to  280,000  tons  British,  against  240,000  forei^  in  1859,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  passengers  carried  in  British  ships  has  increased  corre- 
spondingly. 

The  returns'  put  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade  dispel  every  notion  that  the 
passenger  trade  of  the  country  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  your  Committee  are  sensible  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  that  whilst  every  wise,  humane,  and  proper  provision  should  be 
enforced  by  law  to  secure  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  passen^rs 
conveyed  in  ships,  vexatious  regulations  should  be  avoided,  which  tend  to 
liamper  unnecessarily  the  shipowner  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business.  Any 
statutory  regulation,  applicable  to  British  ships  only,  which,  from  the 
absence  of  e&ctual  legislative  control  over  foreign  ships,  places  om*  ship- 
owners at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competition  to  which  they  are  now  subject, 
is  especially  to  be  avoided,  and  ought  only  to  be  adopted  from  overwhelm- 
ing considerations  of  public  poUcy,  or  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  life  and 
prOTcrty. 

Your  Committee  have  had  many  complaints  laid  before  them  of  several  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  in  cases  where  that  Act 
becomes  applicable  to  steam  ships  carrying  passengers.  It  appears  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  does  not  interfere  with  cargo  vessels ;  but  if  a  vessel  carries 
*'  a  passenger  *'  according  to  the  interpretation  clause  of  the  Act,  the  Board 
of  Trade  steps  in,  and  exacts  all  the  requirements  specified  by  law.  One  of 
the  witnesses,  Mr.  Laird,  complained  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  surveyors,  as  compared  with  those  of  many  of  the  shipbuilders. 
Another  witness  made  complaints  of  the  "  spacing  of  the  bulkheads "  as 
required  by  the  Act,  having  the  effect  of  rendering  the  ship  comparatively 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  cargo. 

Your  Committee  are  unable  to  make  special  recommendations  upon  these 
and  manv  similar  matters,  and  they  must  refer  your  Honourable  House  to 
the  details  as  set  forth  in  the  evidence.  The  d^culty  of  legislating  upon 
minute  regulations,  which  seem  to  bear  harshly  upon  individual 
cases,  whilst  in  the  main  they  effect  the  obiect  in  view,  is  so  obvious, 
that,  except  in  regard  to  iron  vessels,  which  deserve  greater  attention 
from  their  comparative  novelty,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
onl^  such  changes  should  be  effected  as  experience  may  prove  desirable. 
With  regard  to  iron  vessels,  and  the  general  duties  of  the  surve  ors,  your 
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Qfmm&Ue^  think  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  limited 
Whw,  may  he  trusted  in  the  framing  of  the  requisiie  instmctions  to  ^de 
tlie  officers  under  the  control  of  that  department ;  but  yoar  Committee  are 
of  opinion  tliat  those  instructions  should  be  framed  to  meet  the  great 
improvements  which  are  cojiBtantly  tating  place  both  as  regards  construction 
and  equipment 

As  regards  the  3rd  section  of  the  Passent^rs*  Act,  by  which  a  vessel 
carryintr  two  passengers  to  every  100  tons  U  brought  uiider  its  provisions, 
your  Committee,  having  heard  the  explanation  given  by  the  intelligent 
chairman  of  the  Emigration  Board,  of  the  rexsons  which  prevailed  with 
Parliament  to  alter  the  lower  limit  established  previously  to  IB55, — and  his 
statement  that  if  the  limit  of  the  old  law  was  ngain  made  the  rule,  a  large 
number  of  passengers  would  be  carried  without  bringing  the  ships  under 
the  Passenger  Act, — are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  an  extension  might  be 
made  of  the  existing  limit,  so  as  to  allow  three  passengers  to  every  lOU  tons 
register,  so  long  as  the  number  of  passengers  in  any  one  ship  did  not  exceed 
fifty  *i  and  your  Committee  recommend  an  alteration  io  the  present  law 
accordingly.  A  corresponding  relative  increase  might  be  made  in  the 
number  of  passengers  allowed  to  be  carried  by  steamers. 

The  complaints  made  by  many  witnos:?i^s  uf  the  liardship  and  excessive 
liabilities  to  %vhich  shi[n>\vners  are  ex|iosed  bv  the  s tutu tory  obligations  in  the 
present  Passenger  Act,  in  the  event  of  a  ship  buing  disabled  in  a  foreign 
port*  to  send  on  the  passengers  through  the  intervention  of  the  consular 
authoriiit^s  from  tlic  place  where  the  [nissengers  are  detained,  to  the  jx^rt  of 
destination,  seem  in  u  irreat  measure  to  re^t  u\ion  an  imperfect  knowletlge 
of  tfie  actual  state  of  the  law.  Several  witnesses,  largely  engaged  in  the 
passenger  trade,  are  under  the  impression  that  an  unlimited  liability  is 
nicurred,  and  that,  "  at  any  cost  whatever,"  the  passengers  must  be  sent 
on  at  the  expense  of  the  shipowner.  It  has  been  stated,  in  every  vaiuety 
of  form,  that  this  obligation  deters  respect^ible  parties  fjoni  embark bg  in 
the  passenger  trade,  and  that  enormous  sums  have  been  drawn  upon  the 
Treasury,  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  shipowner,  in  fulfilment  of  his  engage- 
ment witii  the  passenger*  It  is  further  urged,  that  foreign  vessels,  esj>eciallj 
Americans,  are  exempt  from  this  liabjJity,  the  owners  or  agents  of  these 
vessels  being  only  recjuired  to  give  lK>nd  for  2^000^!,,  the  enforcement  of 
which,  in  the  event  of  disaster,  is  practically  impossible. 

Your  Committee  cannot  recommend  any  change  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Passengers'  Act  in  this  respect,  except,  if  practicable,  to  brhig  the  foreign 
ship  under  precisely  the  same  obligations  as  the  English  ship.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  common  law  of  England,  enforced  by  the 
statutory  provisions  of  the  Passengers'  Act  requires  the  shipowner  to  fiilfil 
his  contract  of  affreightment,  and  to  deliver  his  passengers  at  the  port  of 
destination  stipulated  in  the  agreement  between  the  parties-  There  is  no 
valid  reason  to  believe  that  any  foreign  law  differs  from  our  own  in  tliis 
respect,  though  other  nations  may  not  be  so  largely  engaged  in  the  passenger 
trade,  ajid,  therefore,  such  liability  would  not  so  fi^uently  arise. 

But  the  Passenger  Act  of  1855  expressly  limits  the  liability  of  the  ship- 
owner to  double  the  amount  of  the  passage  money  paid.  Fi-oni  any  such 
additional  risk  the  shipowner  can  protect  nimself  by  insurance;  and  from 
ull  liability  of  any  excess  above  that  amount,  incurred  and  drawn  for  by  the 
consul  abroad  on  the  Treasury,  the  shipowner  is  now  relieved  by  law.  The 
ex})ense  actually  paid  by  Goverument  since  1849j  not  incladiug  the  John 
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and  Luey  and  some  others,  has  been  16,650/^ ;  whflst  the  amount  recovered 
from  shipowners  has  been  only  5,260^.  There  is  20,000Z.  still  in  dispute, 
a  lar^  portion  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  fall  upon  the  Treasury.  As 
regards  the  apparently  exorbitant  outlay  which  is  reported  in  the  cases  of 
the  John  and  Lucy  and  Accrington,  your  Committee  urge  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  audit  and  control  the  accounts  and  charges  made  by  the 
consul  in  similar  cases,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  more 
stringent  regulations  being  adopted  by  the  Government  in  the  supervision 
of  passenger  vessels  prior  to  their  departure,  which  otherwise  might  be  in- 
sisted upon  by  Parliament  The  present  law  having  been  framed  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
sat  in  1851,  with  a  view  to  overcome  the  diflSculties  which  previously 
existed  in  cases  where  a  ship  was  wrecked  upon  a  foreign  and  inhospitable 
coast,  and  the  Government  having,  in-  the  first  instance,  assumed  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  and  sending  on  the  passengers^  your  Committee  could 
not  propose  to  alter  a  law  which  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  save  human 
life.  It  having  been  given  in  evidence  that  the  liability  to  the  amount  of 
passage  money  received,  as  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1852,  was  found  inadequate 
to  meet  the  expenses  incurred,  and,  as  in  the  instances  already  referred  to, 
very  large  sums  will  be  paid  by  the  Government  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
recoverable  from  the  owners  under  the  present  law,  your  Committee  cannot 
recommend  any  alteration,  especially  as  the  additional  risk  incurred  is  made 
legally  insurable  under  the  55th  section  of  the  Passenger  Act. 

The  complaints  made  in  respect  of  the  exemptions  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Passengers'  Act,  secured  by  law  to  vessels  carrying  a  mail,  deserve 
attention.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  now  that  a  large  number  of 
passengers  are  conveyed  in  foreign  vessels  carrying  her  Majesty's  mails, 
which  are  accordingly  exempted,  under  the  Passengers'  Act,  from  the 
supervision  of  the  emigration  officers  at  the  outports,  it  is  desirable  that 
8uch^  exemptions  shall  be  jealously  watched ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  in 
making  future  contracts,  that  foreigners  should  not  thereby  acquire  any 
undue  advantage  over  British  shipowners  in  the  passenger  or  carrying 
trades.  As  regards  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  the  crew  in  vessels 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Emigration  Board,  your  Committee, 
considering  that  the  law  has  wisely  left  the  shipowner  liberty  of  action  to 
man  his  ships  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  seamen,  at  his  discretion, 
are  of  opinion  that  express  legislation  upon  this  point  is  inexpedient.  But 
as  it  is  given  in  evidence  that  the  Emigration  Commissioners  were  willing  to 
reduce  the  crews  of  vessels  taken  up  by  the  Board,  if  the  Admiralty  sanc^ 
doned  such  a  proceeding,  and  as  the  Admiralty  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  authorizing  such  relaxation  in  the  vessels  under 
their  control,  your  Committee,  though  they  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  terms 
of  the  existing  regulation,  which  requires  the  vessel  to  be  manned  with  an 
eflScient  crew  for  her  intended  voyage — are  of  opinion  that  a  discretionary 
power  may  safely  be  left,  without  reference  to  the  Admiralty,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  with  a  power  of  appeal  against  their 
decision.  The  mmor  alterations  proposed  in  the  provisions  of  the  Pas- 
sengers' Act,  in  respect  of  carrying  dogs,  liorses,  cattle ;  of  the  position  of 
the  water-closets ;  of  ventilation,  brokers'  tickets,  computation  of  the  length 
of  a  voyage  for  a  passenger  ship,  and  other  matters,  will  be  found  in  the 
evidence;  and  though  of  considerable  importance,  they  do  not  require 
special  notice,  as  the  amendment  of  these  and  similar  regulations,  many  of 
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which  require  alteration,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  and  judg- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, whose  special  studies  and  experience  qualify  them  for  dealing  with 
such  details. 

In  respect  of  the  Chinese  Passenger  Act^  1855,  the  only  witness  examined 
upon  the  subject,  an  experienced  shipbroker,  states  that  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  its  provisions,  and  that  no  alteration  in  the  Act  is  required; 
but  he  admits  that  he  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  trade.  Very  few 
British  ships,  it  appears,  are  engaged  carriying  coolies  from  China  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  regulations  of  the  Act 
are  so  stringent  that  British  vessels  are  prevented  from  entering  that  trade. 
It  seems  that  the  coolie  trade  is  principally  carried  on  by  American  ships; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the  masters  and  crews  of  these  vessels 
is  notoriously  so  bad,  that  the  attention  of  the  United  States  legislature  has 
been  directed  to  the  subject ;  not  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  trade,  but  to 
abrogate  it  altogether,  as  regards  United  States  vessels.  It  is  right  to  add, 
that  cases  have  been  brougnt  before  the  local  Marine  Board  of  London, 
which  renuired  that  the  conduct  of  masters  and  officers  of  British  ships 
engaged  m  the  trade  should  be  investigated ;  but,  your  Committee  rejoice 
to  state,  without  implicating  them  in  any  of  the  atrocities  which  have 
taken  place. 

Your  Committee,  bearing  in  mind  the  mortality  reported,  in  1857,  in 
certain  vessels  which  earned  coolies  from  China  to  the  Havana,  and 
reviewing  the  very  proper  and  humane  object  which  the  Chinese  Passenger 
Act  had' in  view,  are  not  disposed  to  recommend  any  material  relaxations  of 
the  salutary  provisions  of  that  Act ;  and  they  submit  that  the  suggestions 
for  prohibiting  British  vessels  from  carrying  Chinese  passengers,  familiarly 
known  as  coolies,  to  slave-holding  states  in  America,  or  to  any  country 
where  slavery  is  tolerated,  is  well  worthy  of  the  favourable  consideration 
of  your  Honourable  House. 

Stamp  Duties. — Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  considering  the  reduction 
which  m  many  cases  has  been  made  in  the  stamp  duties,  that  the  existing 
impressed  stamp  of  Ss.  on  charter-parties  might  with  propriety  be  reducecL 
The  ordinary  mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  chai*ter-parties  occasions, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  evidence,  very  great  inconvenience,  and 
leads  to  considerable  evasion  of  the  stamp  duties,  especiallv  in  the  coasting 
trade.  The  reduction  to  ]«.  by  an  adhesive  stamp,  would  doubtless  yield  as 
large  if  not  a  larger  revenue  than  is  derived  from  that  source  at  present ; 
while  it  would  be  a  relief  to  shipowners,  and  aflFord  greatly  increased 
facilities  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  remission  of  the  stamp 
duties  on  marine  insurance,  which  are  almost  exclusively  levied  on  English 
and  not  on  foreign  policies  of  insurance,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
shipping  interest.  If  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  should  not  admit  of  a 
total  abolition,  your  Committee  earnestly  recommend  a  revision  of  the 

f)resent  scale  of  stamp  duties  on  marine  assurance,  with  a  view  of  effecting  a 
arge  reduction  of  the  present  rates.  Whenever  similar  reductions  have 
been  carried  out,  the  revenue  has  almost  invariably  increased,  and  your 
Committee  cannot  doubt  that  a  similar  result  would  follow  if  the 
experiment  made  in  1844  were  repeated.  The  shipowner  claims  relief 
from  this  special  burden  to  aid  him  in  competing  successfully  with  the 
foreigner,  wno  in  some  maritime  states  is  altogether  exempted  from  the 
tax  ;  while  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  charge  is  only  *^  one  dollar 
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or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  on  each  policy,  whatever  the  amount  may  be." 
In  conclasion^  your  Committee,  thoagh  they  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to 
offer  an  opinion  upon  matters  purely  of  detail,  have,  they  trust,  in  an 
impartial  spirit,  given  to  all  the  important  questions  referred  to  them  their 
most  attentive  consideration ;  and,  in  closing  their  Report,  they  desire  to 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  your  Honourable  House  will  support  the  views 
of  your  Committee,  so  that  their  recommendations  may  receive,  at  the 
earliest  period,  that  attention  from  her  Majesty's  Government  which  their 
importance  demands. 

The  Committee  examined  the  following  witnesses  :  —  Mr.  CliflPord 
Wigram,  of  Messrs.  Money,  Wigram,  and  Sons,  shipowners,  London; 
Duncan  Dunbar, shipowner  ;  George  Marshall,  shipowner;  Richard  Green, 
shipowner;  William  Phillip,  shipowner  and  broker;  Allan  Gilmour,  ship- 
owner; George  Frederick  Young,  shipowner  and  shipbuilder;  John  Burns, 
steam  shipowner;  James  Beazley,  shipowner  and  merchant,  Liverpool; 
James  Smith,  shipowner,  Liverpool ;  William  James  Lamport,  merchant 
and  shipowner,  Liverpool ;  Robert  Dalgleish,  M.P.,  Glasgow ;  Captain 
Benjamin  Sproule,  shipowner,  Liverpool ;  Samuel  Robert  Graves,  ship- 
owner and  merchant,  Liverpool  ;  Arthur  Anderson,  steam  shipowner, 
chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company ;  Henry  David  Blyth, 
of  Blyth  and  Green,  shipowner,  London  ;  Henry  John  Atkinson,  merchant 
and  shipowner,  Hull ;  John  Lumsden,  shipowner,  Hull ;  Zacharia  Charles 
Pearson,  shipowner,  Hull ;  David  Richardson,  merchant,  Glasgow ;  Ralphe 
Milbanke  Hudson,  shipowner,  Sunderland;  Charles  Langton,  chairman  of 
the  Underwriters*  Association,  Liverpool;  Taylor  Potts,  shipowner  and 
merchant,  Sunderland ;  Conrad  Greenhow,  shipping  master.  Shields ;  John 
Kobinson,  chairman  of  the  Shipowners'  Association  of  South  Shields  ; 
Kdward  Shimells  Wilson,  secretary  to  the  Trinity  House,  Hull;  Robert 
Wells,  town  clerk,  Hull;  Mark  Whitwili,  shipbroker,  Bristol;  Thomas 
Eustace  Smith,  shipowner,  London  and  Newcastle ;  Anthony  George 
Robinson,  steam  shipowner,  London  ;  George  Bayley,  shipbuilder ;  Mac- 
gregor  Laird,  on  behalf  of  the  steam  shipping  interest;  Julius  Thompson, 
shipowner  and  merchant,  London  ;  Thomas  Miller  Mackay,  merchant  and 
shipowner,  Liverpool ;  John  Holman,  shipowner,  Mr.  Topsham,  chairman  of 
the  Exeter  and  West  of  England  Shipowners'  Society ;  Thomas  Henry 
Farrer,  assistant-secretary  for  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
Edmund  Hammond,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Jdin 
Ejiapp,  deputed  by  the  Town  Council  of  Newport;  William  Innman, 
Philadelphia  Steam  Ship  Company ;  Thomas  Bury  Horsfall,  M.  P. ; 
Captain  ^Bartholomew  James  Sulivan,  R.N.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  James 
Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Association,  London ;  Thomas 
William  Clinton  Murdoch,  chairman  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners ; 
Captain  William  Drew,  shipowner  ;  and  William  Bonar,  secretary  to  the 
General  Shipowners'  Society,  London. 

The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and 
from  the  documents  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report. 

Competition. — Messrs.  Wigram,  Phillips,  Young,  and  others  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  British  shipowner  can  well  compete  with  the  foreigner, 
provided  all  restrictions  and  differential  dues  were  removed ;  if,  in  fact,  he 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  them.  But  Mr.  Dunbar  stated  that, 
even  with  perfect  free  trade  and  entire  responsibility,  the  British  ship- 
owner could  not  compete  with  .the  foreigner.     Mr.   Dunbar,  speaking 
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of  the  mode  of  manning  ships  by  foreign  coantries,  said,  "We  have  got 
into  a  different  way ;  we  are  an  old  nation  j  and  we  have  old  habits^ 
and  our  sailors  and  every  one  have  acquired  those  habits.  The  Americans 
are  a  new  nation,  and  they  go  more  heartily  aud  willingly  to  work  than  we 
do."  Mr,  Green,  on  the  other  handj  concluded  that  if  ail  burdens  were 
removed  we  would  be  able  to  compete  with  all  other  nations  for  the  long- 
voyage  trade,  but  not  for  the  short-voyage  trade-  Mr-  Young,  however, 
said,  that  if  we  continue  for  many  years  longer  to  conduct  our  maritime 
commerce  upon  the  principles  thut  now  prevail,  we  shall  sink  into  a  second 
or  third  rate  maritime  nation.  There  is  a  difficulty,  in  the  score  of  wages, 
in  competing  with  foreigjvers.  Northern  nations,  such  as  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegian!;!,  &ail  their  ships  more  cheaply  than  we  do* 

Emphymeni  of  Britwh  Tonnage, — Mn  Yoaiig  believed  that  the  British 
shipping  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  may  be  taken  at  about  lySOOjOOO 
tons-  The  tunnage  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  country  may  be 
taken  at  about  an  equal  quantity  ;  namely  l,i500,000  tons.  The  colonial 
tonnage,  that  is  the  tonnage  re^iatt^red  in  the  colonies,  was  960,£52H  tons; 
and  perhaps  250,000  tons  ofshlpping  are  lying  up  in  our  ports  from  various 
causes  :  some  for  sale,  ?iome  waiting  for  the  season  for  the  renewal  of  tlie 
voyages  of  the  trades  in  which  they  arc  engaged,  and  for  otlier  causes.  And 
probably  1 ,600,000  tons  are  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  :  thus  making  in  all 
about  5,500,000  Umi^  as  the  aggregate  of  our  shijiping,  Mr,  Beazley  was 
of  opinion  that  our  legislation  with  regard  to  shipping  has  had  the  effect  of 
discouraging  Briiish  i^lupow  ners  from  adiling  to  tiieir  tonnage ;  and  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  tonnage  is  owned  by  Englishmen  under  a  foreign  tlag, 

;articularly  the  American  ilag,  Jt  is  also  done  in  Spain  and  in  France, 
'he  law  in  France  is,  that  he  fore  a  man  can  derive  the  benefit  of  a  French 
Bubjeet  be  must  be  a  French  subject.  It  is  the  same  in  America  as  in  this 
ccmntry  ;  the  person  must  Bwcar  that  he  is  a  natural -born  American  sulijectj 
and  that  no  foreigner  lias  any  interest  in  the  ship*  But  the  difficulty  h 
surmounted  by  mortgages.  An  Englishman  lends  money  on  a  ship  and 
gets  a  mortgage  upon  it,  be  shields  himself  in  that  way ;  he  geta  some 
one  to  swear  in  America  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  an  American  owner; 
he  borrows  the  money  n|Hin  mortgages,  and  so  he  secures  himself.  British 
money  is  applied  in  that  way,  because  the  property  can  be  sailed  more 
cheaply  under  foreign  tiags- 

Cost  of  sailing  JSriti^h  and  Foreign  Ships* — The  cost  of  sailing  a  British 
ship  is  higher,  becaiise  foreign  ships  are  sailed  with  fewer  hands.  The 
custom  b  to  have  much  larger  crews  in  each  ship.  It  does  not  cost  more 
to  victual  an  English  than  an  American,  But  it  is  different  with  respect  to 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who  give  their  men  black  bread  and  rancid  butter. 
Mr.  Gix?en  and  Mr*  Marshall  both  said  that  an  American  ship  may  be  sailed, 
as  R  whole,  cheaper  tlian  an  English*  Mr,  Holman  showed  tlie  difference 
in  the  cost  of  sailing  a  Danish  and  a  British  ship  The  cost  of  the  Danish 
ship  was;  wages  of  sailors^  25s,  a  munth  ;  carpenter,  \L  5s. ;  cook,  \L  5i- ; 
mate,  2^.  IO*-j  nia!>terj  4L  a  month  and  5  per  cent,  on  freight.  Taking 
all  together,  the  Dajilsh  ship  of  390  tons  could  be  sailed  for  232^  10^.  a  year 
less  than  a  British  ship  uf  the  same  tonnage.  And  as  to  tlie  cost  of  buildhig 
ships,  quality  for  quality,  we  can  bviiid  our  ships  as  cheaply  as  any  country. 
Our  Sunderland  builders  could  well  compete  with  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
in  inferior  class  of  sliips.     Differcni  materials  are  used  tbr  different  classes 
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of  ships.  The  higher  class  of  vessels  may  be  made  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  in  Norway.  Whilst  many  British  ships  are  sold  to  foreigners,  few 
foreign  ships  are  sold  to  British  owners. 

Manning  of  Ships. — Foreign  ships  generallly  are  not  so  well  manned  as 
British  ships,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Lamport  stated  that, 
on  an  average  of  seven  British  ships,  there  were  two  men  and  six-tenths 
for  100  tons.  Mr.  Gilmoor  said  that  he  employed  3^  men  for  100  tons. 
The  number  of  men  for  100  tons,  for.  the  aggregate  tonnage,  in  the  home 
and  in  the  foreign  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  1849,  was  4*9,  and 
for  1859  was  4*0 ;  w^hile  taking  sailing  vessels  alone,  the  number  of  men 
per  100  tons  was  4*8  in  1849,  and  3*7  in  1859.  In  Norway,  the 
same  thing  has  happened,  or  something  like  it  The  number  of  men  there 
emploved  per  100  tons  in  1850,  was  5*5,  and  in  185S  4*8 ;  and  the  reasons, 
prooaoly,  are  competition  and  improved  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating manual  labour.  For  sailing  ships  alone,  the  number  per  100  tons  of 
sailing  ships  was  4*8  in  1849,  apd  3*7  in  1859.  The  same  thing  is  to  be 
found  in  America ;  in  United  States  ships  taking  the  number  per  100  tons 
for  1848,  and  comparing  it  with  that  for  1858,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
men  in  1848  was  4*19,  and  in  1858  3*23.  The  increased  demand  for  labour 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  for  the  Royal  Navy  may  have  greatly  contributed 
to  this  reduction. 

Seamen^ — Mr.  Dunbar  said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  many  foreign 
seamen,  on  account  of  the  short  supply  of  British  sailors.  Many  of  them 
are  very  good  men.  With  the  exception  of  America,  none  of  our  seamen 
go  in  foreign  ships.  Mr.  Gilmour  was  of  opinion,  that  British  seamen 
were  greatly  deteriorated  and  disorganized  within  the  last,  ten  years.  An- 
other class  of  men  now  enter  service.  The  annual  drain  is  largely  made 
up  of  landsmen  and  foreigners.  And,  through  the  admission  of  foreign 
competition,  British  seamen  seem  to  have  lost  all  natural  feeling  and  patriot- 
ism ;  and  the  result,  in  the  event  of  a  maritime  war,  would  be  ruinous  to  this 
country.  Most  of  the  witnesses  stated,  that  the  increase  of  our  seamen  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  tonnage.  Mr.  Phillips  said  that 
some  foreign  seamen  are  capital  sailors,  and  are  necessarily  oflen  employed. 
There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  qf  foreign  seamen  employed  in  our 
mercantile  marine.  In  1851  we  had  5,793,  in  1852  we  had  5,700 ;  in  1853 
we  had  7,321,  in  1854  we  had  13,200,  in  1855  we  had  12,927,  in  1856  we 
had  13,321,  and  in  1857,  14,375:  whilst  of  British  seamen  in  1848  we 
had  152,611,  and  in  1857  176,387— or  about  24,000  more.  And  we  had 
10,000  increase  of  foreign  seamen  upon  4,000,  against  24,000  on  15,200. 
The  great  increase  was  between  1853  and  1854.  Many  of  our  captains 
prefer  Swedes  and  Norwegians  to  British  sailors,  on  account  of  their  obedi- 
ence. Mr.  Greenhow  stated  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  seamen  has 
depreciated  the  British  seamen,  and  elevated  the  foreign.  The  foreign 
seamen  is  educated  in  our  service.  We  are  enabling  the  roreigner  to  com- 
pete with  us  on  the  sea. 

Desertion. — A  great  many  desertions  take  place.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
shipping-master  had  magisterial  powers  for  at  once  punishing  a  man  guilty 
of  desertion,  after  signing  the  ship's  articles  and  joining.  The  practice  of 
deserting  has  been  mcreasing  of  late.  Large  desertions  take  place  abroad. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  men  desert;  one  is  because  very  profitable 
employment  can  be  found  on  shore ;  another  is,  that  so  many  new  ships 
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are  built,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British  provinces,  which 
require  crews  to  bring  them  home,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  seamen  both 
in  the  States  and  in  the  colonies,  greater  than  the  supply.  In  Canada 
desertion  is  ouite  common;  there  is  a  crimping  system  there  which  has 
been  very  baa.  In  Mr.  Gilmour's  ships  alone,  there  were  3,003  deserters 
in  the  years  1851-59,  the  total  loss  being  26,7112.  6«.  4i.,  or  an  average  of 
SL  17«.  lid.  per  man. 

Depression. — Most  witnesses  concurred  in  representing  the  exceedingly 
depressed  state  of  shipping,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  freight. 
Mr.  Dunbar  was  of  opinion  that  the  depression  would  continue,  and  ena  in 
our  becoming  a  second-rate  maritime  nation.  A  ship  built  at  a  cost  of 
20,000Z,,  five  years  ago,  cou^d  not  be  sold  for  half  the  money.  Old  ships 
have  been  quite  unproductive.  Mr.  Young  stated  that  there  was  a  depres- 
sion to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  of  freight  paid  for  the 
conveyance  of  sea-borne  goods.  Mr.  Green,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  some 
improvement  iq,  every  foreign  trade  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  coast- 
ing trade  has  been  very  unremunerative.  But  steam  navigation  has  greatly 
interfered  with  the  coasting  trade  of  sailing  ships.  There  are  now  a  large 
number  of  auxiliary  screw  vessels  carrying  coals  from  Newcastle.  The 
competition  of  railways  is  another  great  cause  of  depression  in  the  coasting 
trade.  And  when  the  foreign  trade  is  bad,  it  sends  the  smaller  vessels  into 
the  coasting  trade,  and  overdoes  it  Mr.  Wigram,  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
other  witnesses,  complained  of  positive  losses  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Freight  is  unremunerative ;  there  is  greater  loss  in  sailing  a  ship  at  unre- 
munerative rates  than  in  laying  her  up.  Mr.  Blyth  said  that  in  the  last 
two  years  his  firm  lost  about  25,000^upon  their  thirteen  ships.  Mr.  Wigram 
was  of  opinion  that  the  excess  of  tonnage,  through  the  increase  of  foreign 
ships  and  the  consequent  low  freights,  were  the  direct  causes  of  the  depres- 
sion ;  and  Mr.  Marshall  attributed  it  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Law, 
and  the  consequent  superabundance  of  ships.  Mr.  Green  attributed  the 
depression  to  overtrading  in  ship-building  and  to  the  prosperity  during  the 
Crimean  war.  None  ot  the  witnesses  would  say  that  the  depression  arose 
from  want  of  reciprocity.  All  agreed  that  our  production  was  the  main 
cause. 

Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Law. — Mr.  Wigram  stated  that  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  law  has  been  a  great  injury  to  the  British  shipowner,  by  admit- 
ting the  foreigner  into  our  carrying  trade,  not  having  anything  to  compensate 
for  it  Mr.  Dunbar  said  that  the  repeal  may  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
outward  trade,  but  the  inward  trade  has  not  been  benefited  one  iota  by  it 
Through  the  Crimean  war  and  other  circumstances,  the  real  effect  of  the 
repeal  was  not  felt  till  three  or  four  years  after.  Mr.  Young  looked  upon 
the  repeal  as  the  most  improvident,  impolitic,  and  unjust  measure  that  ever 
stained  the  legislature  of  this  country.  Mr.  Green,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  law  has  not  much  affected  the 
foreign  trade,  but  that  it  has  been  very  injurious  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Lamport  stated  that,  independently  of  shipping,  the  repeal 
has  been  highly  advantageous  to  commerce.  The  measure  was  a  com- 
mercial necessity.  In  his  opinion,  the  depression  in  shipping  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  benefits  conferred 
thereby  upon  the  British  shipowner  have  more  than  compensated  for  the 
unfair  competition  in  America. 
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CarreMpondtnce  respecting  the  proposed  Annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 

to  France. 

On  the  5th  July,  1859,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Captain  Harris  a 
communication,  dated  the  Ist  July,  to  the  effect  that  the  Swiss  Goyemment  was 
very  anxious  respecting  the  projected  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  That  it 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  safety  and  independence  of  Switzerland  that 
Savoy,  and  especially  *^  Haute  Savoie,"  should  never  be  annexed  to  France ; 
that  u  that  were  to  take  place,  her  flank  would  be  laid  completely  open, 
and  probably  Geneva  would  soon  follow.  On  the  same  day  Lord  John 
Russell  learned  from  Earl  Cowley  that  he  had  had  some  conversation  with 
Count  Walewski  on  th^  subject,  put  that  his  Excellency's  language  was  not 
over  satisfactory.  He  stated,  indeed,  that  he  could  give  positive  assurance 
that  there  was  no  understanding  whatever  upon  the  subject  between  France 
and  Sardinia ;  but  he  did  not  deny  that  the  question  had  been  more  than 
once  discussed,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  entertained  the  idea  that  if  Sar^ 
dinia  was  to  become  a  large  Italian  Kingdom,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  she  should  make  territorial  concessions  elsewhere.  In  answer 
to  this.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley  to  remind  Count  Walewski 
of  the  Emperor's  declaration  at  Milan,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  Savoy  should 
be  annexed  to  France  it  will  be  supposed  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  '^  natural  limits  "  will  be  the  next  object,  and  thus  the  Emperor 
will  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Europe,  and  kindle  the  hostility  of 
which  his  uncle  was  the  victim.  On  the  9th  July,  Lord  John  learned  from 
Earl  Cowley  that  Count  Walewski  had  given  his  assurance  that  the 
Emperor  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  annexing  Savoy  to  France.  And  in 
answer  to  this  communication.  Lord  John  Russell  instructed  Earl  Cowley 
to  state  to  Count  Walewski  that  her  Majest^^'s  Government  highly  appre- 
ciated the  spirit  which  prompted  his  Impenal  Majesty  thus  distinctly  to 
disclaim  a  project  which,  while  it  would  have  contHbuted  no  real  benent  to 
France,  would  have  very  materially  affected  the  ^mperor's  reputation  in 
Europe.  For  the  Powers  of  Europe  not  only  attach  considerable  importance 
to  the  maintenance  of  Savoy  in  its  present  relation  towards  Sardinia,  but 
they  would  also  have  looked  upon  any  attempt  to  sever  that  connection  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  French  territory,  as  a  manifest  contradiction  of 
the  disinterested  policy  which  the  Emperor  had  declared  induced  him  to 
engage  in  the  present  war. 

On  the  3rd  October,  a  communication  was  received  from  Captain  Harris, 
dated  26th  September,  announcing  that  some  anxiety  being  still  felt 
respecting  the  rumoured  transfer  of  Savoy,  the  Federal  Council  had 
prepared  a  memorial,  showing  the  importance  'which  they  attached  to 
the  integrity  of  the  southrwestem  frontier  of  Switsserland  being  well 
secured,  as  contemplated  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  This  memorial  was 
to  be  addressed  officially  to  the  great  Powers  signataries  of  those  treaties, 
at  the  Congress  which  was  expected  to  assemble  at  Zurich,  should  the  Swiss 
Government  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  subject  would  be  mooted  there. 

On  the  24th  November,  1859,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Captain 
Harris  a  note  from  the  Federal  Council  relative  to  the  neutral  temtory, 
asking  in  what  position  would  the  Savoyard  provinces  be  placed  should  they 
be  made  part  of  the  Italian  Confederation,  and  how  far  would  that  affect  the 
neutrality  of  Savoy,  so  important  to  Switzerland.  On  the  9th  January, 
8BRIES  B.  3  B  [65] 
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1860j  Lord  Jalm  Russell  wrote  that  her  Majesty's  Government  entirely 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  proYidin^j  if  circumstances  should  render  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  against  the  neutrality  of  Savoy  being'  infringed  by  any 
of  the  new  arrangements  resulting  from  the  late  war,.  On  the  same  date 
Lord  John  Russell  heard  from  Mr,  Grer,  of  Paris^  that  Dr,  Kern,  the 
Swiss  Minister  at  that  Courts  bad  had  an  interview  with  M<  Baroche  on  the 
subject  of  Savoy,  and  that  although  JL  Baroche  had  stated  that  the 
question  had  no  interest  either  present  or  future^  he  was  sure  the  cession  of 
Savoy  to  France  was  determined  upon  by  Sardinia,  in  return  for  which 
France  waa  to  sanction  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  and  Romagna  to 
Sardinia. 

On  the  26th  January,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  learned  from  Earl  Cowley 
that  a  rumour  was  prevalent  that  tliere  existed  a  secret  treaty  between 
France  and  Sai'dinia,  entered  into  before  the  late  war,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  herself,  in  case  her  territory  should  be  considerably  increased  in 
Italy  by  the  events  of  the  war,  to  cede  Savoy  to  France.  Earl  Cowley  did 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  this  treatyj  but  he  could  not  take  upon  himself 
to  affirm  that  some  sort  of  engagement  or  understanding  respecting  Savoy 
had  not  been  entered  into  between  the  two  Governments-  In  corroboration 
of  this  opinion  he  sent  two  articles  from  the  Patri^^  entitled  **  The  Wishes 
of  Savoy'*  and  ** The  Count}'  of  Nice"  in  which  the  question  was  openly 
discussed, and  all  the  objections  answered.  In  answer  to  this  communication, 
Lord  John  Russell  gave  instructions  to  Earl  Cowley  as  to  the  language 
which  he  should  holi  with  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  tlie 
County  of  Nice  to  France ; — 

"  The  Emperor  cannot  fail  to  have  present  to  his  mind  the  alarm  and 
anxiety  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  past  summer  i  the  arming  of 
Prussia  and  the  German  Powers ;  the  hopes  of  revolution  excited ;  the 
rumours  of  alliances,  ofienslve  and  defensive,  which  agitated  the  public 
mind.  The  Emperor  can  well  recall  that  period  ;  tor  he  stated  how  much 
of  glory  he  was  content  to  forego,  how  much  of  noble  aspirations  to  disap- 
point,  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  and  peace  to  Europe.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
and  desired  that  the  present  tendency  should  he  to  soothe  the  troubled 
waves  and  restore  calm  to  the  agitated  atmosphere*  But  the  question  of 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  would  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  composing  past 
troubles,  as  raising  the  elements  for  new  storms.  Natural  frontiers^ — the 
Alps  and  tlic  Rhine — the  repetition  of  t!xe  history  of  long  and  bloody  wars 
— the  commencement  of  a  new  struggle  between  France  and  Europe ;  such 
are  the  ideas  which  would  puss  through  men's  minds  at  tlie  announcement 
of  such  ail  acquisition. 

"  Let  the  Emperor  recall  the  noble  words  in  ^^'hich  he  gave  forth  at  Milan 
a  sentiment  not  less  just  than  becoming  the  sovereign  of  so  great  an  empire- 
In  addressing  the  Italians,  his  Imperial  Majesty  said,  '  Your  enemiesj  who 
are  mine,  have  endeavoured  to  dimLoish  the  universal  sympathy  for  your 
cause  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  by  making  it  believed  that  I  only  made 
war  from  motives  of  personal  ambitionj  or  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
territory  of  France^  If  persons  exist  who  do  not  understand  the  age  in 
which  they  live^  I  am  not  of  that  number*  In  the  enlightened  state  of 
public  opinion,  the  moral  influence  that  can  be  exercised  contributes  more 
to  grandeur  at  the  present  tinje  than  baiTen  conquests^  and  that  moral 
influence  I  seek  with  pride  by  contributing  to  render  free  one  of  the  faircHt 
portions  of  Europe,^  *     Lord  John  Russell  concluded  by  sayings  that  he 
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chose  rather  to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  will  adhere  consistently  to  this 
declaration,  than  that  he  would  run  the  risk  of  arousing  jealousies  and  fears  in 
Europe  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  thereafter  to  appease. 

On  the  1st  February,  Sir  James  Hudson  sent  to  Lord  John  Russell  a 
copy  of  the  GazetU  de  Savoie,  stating  that  a  deputation  waited  on  the 
Governor  of  Chambery  with  an  address  containing  a  protest  against 
annexation,  and  demanding  to  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter ;  to  which  the  Governor,  having  received  instructions 
by  telegraph  from  Turin,  replied  that  "  The  Government  had  never  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  ceding  Savoy  to  France."  On  the  3rd  February,  Sir 
James  Hudson  communicated,  that  he  inquired  of  Count  Cavour  whether 
he  could  account  for  the  rumours  which  were  in  circulation  respecting  this 
subject ;  and  that  his  Excellency  replied  that  he  could  not  account  for  them ; 
nor  could  he  account  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  opinions  of  many  persons, 
Savoyards,  who  before  the  late  war  had  urged  that  cession,  and  who  now 
opposed  it  He  added,  that  the  Sardinian  Government  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  ceding,  exchanging,  or  selling  Savoy.  If  the  people  of  Savoy 
had  any  grievances  which  they  thought  required  redress ;  any  proposition 
to  make  oy  which  they  conceived  their  position  might  be  bettercKl ;  any 
undue  pressure  to  complain  of,  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  had  a 
constitutional  remedy  by  petition  to  the  Crown  through  Parliament ;  that, 
if  any  such  petition  were. presented,  it  would  be  dealt  with  parliamentarily 
and  openly,  and  would  receive  such  remedy  as  Parliament  might  approve 
and  the  Crown  sanction.  "  At  this  moment,"  said  the  Count,  "  Savoy  has 
one  battalion  of  rifles  to  protect  it ;  and  I  can  assure  you,"  he  added,  "  that 
the  Sardinian  Government  has  no  intention  of  applying  military  coercion  to 
any  portion  of  the  king's  subjects,  in  order  to  stifle  or  create  a  public 
demonstration :  the  question  of  Savoy  is  left  to  the  good  sense  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Savoy." 

On  the  6th  February,  Lord  John  Russell  instructed  Sir  James 
Hudson  not  to  disguise  from  Count  Cavour  that,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  it  would  be  a  blot  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  if  the  King  of  Sardinia  were  to  yield  to  France  the  cradle  of  his 
ancient  and  illustrious  House.  That,  if  the  militarv  position  of  Sardinia 
will  be  weak  in  face  of  the  fortresses  possessed  by  Austria  on  the  Mincio 
and  the  Adige,  that  weakness  will  not  be  cured  by  placing  on  another 
frontier  the  great  power  of  France  in  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
commanding  an  easy  access  to  Italy,  in  any  case  of  hostile  discussion 
between  the  French  and  Sardinian  Governments. 

On  the  8th  February,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Earl  Cowley  the 
result  of  an  interview  he  had  had  with  M.  Thouvenel,  on  the  question  of 
the  annexation,  stating  that  M.  Thouvenel  had  expressed  himself  to  the 
eflect  that  Government  could  not  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  kingdom  of 
above  10,000,000  of  souls  in  the  South  of  Europe,  without  taking  precau- 
tions for  the  future  security  of  France ;  but  that  this  would  be  done  not  in 
a  spirit  of  conquest  or  aggrandisement,  but  simply  as  a  measure  of  necessary 
precaution. 

But  while  the  French  Government  asked  for  guarantees  for  the  safetv  of 
France,  they  had  no  intention  of  violating  or  infringing  upon  those  wnich 
Europe  has  thought  necessary  to  take  for  ner  own  safety.  The  annexation, 
therefore,  of  Savov  to  France  would  not  break  the  engagements  entered 
into  for  the  neutraliiy  of  the  districts  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny ;  indeed,  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  French  Gh)yerninent9  it  would  be  well  that  those  districts 
should  be  united  permanently  to  Switzerland- 

Earl  Cowley  having  asked  M*  Thouvenel  whether,  in  any  case,  it  was 
intended  to  annex  Savoy  to  France  by  force,  and  without  jmy  reference 
either  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  or  to  the  people  of  Savoy,  M.  Thouvenel 
disclaimed  promptly  and  without  hesitation  any  intention  of  the  kind,  and 
that  it  had  never  entered  the  Emperor's  thoughts  to  constrain  either  the  will 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  or  that  of  the  populations. 

On  the  9th  February,  Lord  John  Russell  learned  from  Capi  Harris,  that 
a  meeting  had  been  held  at  Geneva  on  the  3rd,  when  Mr.  James  Fazy, 
Vice-President  of  the  Cantonal  Council  of  State,  asserted  as  a  positive  faci^ 
that  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  was  signed  on  the  27th  January. 
A  movement  had  also  conunenced,  in  the  provinces  of  Chablais  and 
Faucigny,  in  favour  of  a  union  with  Switzerland 

On  the  10th  February,  Earl  Cowley  communicated  that  he  had  some 
conversation  with  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France.  His  Maiesiy  did  not  deny  that,  under  certain  eventualities,  and  on 
thegi*ounds  statea  in  Lord  Cowley  sdespatch  of  the  5th  instant,  he  mightthink 
it  right  to  claim  a  proper  frontier  for  France ;  that  he  believed  that  the  wish 
of  the  Savoyards  was  to  be  imited  to  France ;  and  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand why,  in  the  case  of  the  Duchies,  the  wishes  of  the  populations  were 
to  be  attended  to,  and  that  the  same  principle  should  not  prevail  with 
respect  to  Savoy.  His  Majesty,  however,  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
annexing  Savoy  against  the  will  of  the  Savoyards  themselves,  and  without 
having  consulted  me  great  Powers. 

On  the  13th  February,  Lord  John  Russell  intrusted  Earl  Cowley  to 
communicate  to  M.  Thouvenel,  that  although  the  project  of  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France  had  been  sometimes  mentioned  to  him,  yet  it  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  language  of  the  proclamations  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  before  and  during  the  war  in  Italy,  and  that  it  was  only  very  lately 
this  annexation  has  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  probable  arrangement 

**  It  was  only  of  late,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  state  their  serious  objections  to  the  project  of 
transferring  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  conceive  that  the  security  of  France — a  country  so  rich,  so  populous, 
and  so  military,  possessing  36,000,000  of  inhabitants,  without  counting  her 
colonies — could  be  endangered  by  the  existence,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  of  a  State  of  1 1,000,000  of  people,  lately  joined  by  a  cement  not  yet 
dry,  threatened,  on  the  side  of  Lombardy,  by  Austria,  and  not  very  certain 
of  its  own  independence. 

"  It  was  said  the  danger  to  France  arose  not  from  Sardinia  alone,  but 
from  Sardinia  as  member  of  a  confederation.  But  it  was  not  at  all  evident 
that  a  confederation,  of  which  Sardinia  were  a  member,  with  only  5,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  might  not  be  quite  as  formidable  to  France  as  a  confedera- 
tion into  which  Sardinia  would  enter  with  11,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The 
.  danger,  if  any,  to  France,  would  consist  not  in  the  small  difference  in  the 
population  ot  Sardinia,  but  in  the  strength,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  the 
other  Powers  who  might  have  so  combined  against  France.  As,  however, 
it  was  understood  that  the  Emperor  would  consult  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  on  this  project  if  seriously  entertained,  and  that  it  never  entered 
his  thoughts  to  constrain  either  the  will  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  that  of 
the  people  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  further  correspondence  might  be  reserved 
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for  fatare  occasioiL  In  the  meantime,  your  Excellency  will  read  this 
despatch  to  M.  de  Thonvenel,  and  also  that  of  the  28th  Jannarj,  on  the 
same  subject" 

On  the  16th  February,  Lord  John  Russell  heard  from  Sir  James  Hudson 
that  the  Swiss  Envoy  nad  a  conversation  with  Count  Cavour,  when  the 
Connt  told  him  that  no  engagement  subsisted  between  Sardinia  and  France 
for  the  cession  of  Savoy  to  France ;  and  that  Sardinia  was  not  disposed  to 
sell,  cede,  or  exchange  Savoy  to  France.  At  the  same  time  the  Swiss 
Envoy  remarked,  that  a  certain  pressure  was  exercfeed  by  France  upon 
Sardinia  with  regard  to  that  cession.  Sir  James  Hudson  had  grounds  for 
believing  that  Switzerland  was  anxious  to  annex  to  herself  a  portion  of 
Savoy.  The  people  of  Savoy  had  long  been  divided  into  two  separatist 
parties — one  for  ifrance,  the  other  for  Switzerland.  The  vallevs  which  open 
on  France  are  for  France ;  those  which  open  on  Swizerlana,  Annecy,  for 
instance,  were  for  Switzerland.  But  the  Savoyards  did  not  know  their 
own  minds  oa  the  subject 
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Correspondence  relating  to  Italy,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland. 

Ok  the  14th  March,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Crampton, 
instructing  him  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  on 
the  projected  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  French  Empire. 

On  the  15th,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  James  Hudson  copies 
of  two  proclamations,  addressed  by  the  Grovemors  of  Chambery  and  Annecy 
to  the  people  of  those  provinces,  informing  them  that  they  would  be  call^ 
upon  to  declare  their  wishes  as  to  their  allegianc45  to  Sardinia  or  to  France, 
by  a  formula  which  would  be  determined  by  Parliament.  On  the  14th  March, 
Lord  John  Russell  learned  &om  Earl  Cowley  that  Dr.  Eem  had  addressed  a 
note  to  M.  Thouvenel,  protesting  against  the  annexation, — the  Federal 
Council  demanding  the  observance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1564, 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  the  16th  March,  1816,  between  Sardinia  and 
Switzerland.  On  the  20th,  Count  Persigny  communicated  to  Lord  John 
Russell  a  note  of  M.  Thouvenel  to  M.  Tillos,  in  answer  to  the  protest  of  liie 
Federal  Council  In  this  note,  M.  Thouvenel  first  established  the  right  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  to  cede  Savoy,  sovereignty  implying  essentially  the 
right  of  alienation,  and  then  exammed  whewer  this  soverei^  right  was 
subjected,  by  international  stipulations,  to  conventional  restrictions.  As  to 
the  convention  of  1584,  exclusively  concluded  between  the  Seigneurs  of 
Berne  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  it  had  for  its  object  a  partition  and  delimita- 
tions, which  have  been  several  times  modified,  without  complaints  on  the 
part  of  Switzerland;  it  referred  to  a  situation  and  contingencies  which  have 
no  analogy  with  the  present  state  of  possession,  and  it  became  extinct  from 
the  very  force  of  thmgs.  There  remains  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  But  the 
arrangements  made  by  that  treaty  were  not  designed  to  protect  the  Swiss 
frontier,  which  an  impassable  barrier  sufficiently  protected,  but  were  rather 
imposed  as  a  charge  upon  Switzerland  which  sue  accepted  as  a  burden. 

On  the  20th  March,  Count  Persigny  communicated  a  circular  sent  by 
M.  Thouvenel  to  the  French  agents  in  Germany,  dated  the  15th  March, 
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remarkiDg  on  the  importance   and    false-meaning    attached  to  tto  word 

**  Re  vend]  cation,'*  uaea  by  the  Emperor  in  liis  speech  on  the  question  of 
Savoy ;  same  persons  seeing  in  this  the  intention  of  app exiling  to  tlie  ancient 
cession  agreed  to  in  1796  by  Sardinia  |  others  the  idea  of  resting  the  French 
demand  on  the  difterence  between  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815.  "  Reven- 
dication "  implies  the  demand  of  a  right  which  one  supposes  to  havej  but 
the  Emperor  clearly  indicated  that  the  only  title  upon  wiiich  tbis  "  reven- 
di cation  "  was  based,  was  the  new  fact  of  a  considerable  aggrandizement  of 
Piedmont,  On  the  1 8th  March,  Sir  J,  Hudson  sent  the  result  of  the  Vote 
taken  in  Central  Italy  on  the  double  issue  of  annexation  to  Sardinia  and  for 
a  separate  kingdom.  In  Emilia  there  were  427,512  voters.  Of  these, 
426,006  were  tor  annexation,  756  for  a  separate  kingdom,  and  750  nulL 
In  Tuscany  there  were  386,445  voters ;  of  which  366,571  were  for  annexa- 
tioHj  14,925  for  a  separate  kingdom,  and  4,949  nulh  The  result  of  this 
Tote  wag  received  with  acclamation  by  the  population  of  the  capital*  On 
the  same  day  Sir  J-  Hudson  sent  a  copy  of  a  note  which  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment had  instructed  their  minister  in  Sardinia  to  read  to  Count  Cavour, 
protesting  against  any  vote  of  the  people  of  Savoy,  or  any  act  of  the 
Sardinian  Government,  which  may  tend  to  alter  the  existing  condition  of 
Savoy  without  due  consideration  being  paid  to  the  rights  wliich  Switzerland 
possesses  to  those  parts  of  Savoy  wluch  ai*e  neutralised. 

On  the  21st,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  the  to  1  lowing  dispatch  to  Lord  A. 
Loftua,  Lord  Bloomfield,  and  Sir  John  Crampton- 

*'  The  question  relating  to  Savoy  must  he  considered  under  two  different 
aspects :  the  one  as  involving  the  teiTitorial  aggrandizement  of  France ;  the 
other  as  impairing  the  security  which  Switzerland  derives  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties  of  1815  respecting  certain  districts  of  Savoy,  The 
Government  of  Austria  is  already  aware  that  her  Majesty's  Government  are 
strongly  opposed  to  any  alteration  ^Yhatevc^  being  made  in  the  state  of 
possession  in  Savoy  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1815;  but  they 
especially  deprecate  the  transfer  to  France  of  those  districts  the  neu- 
trality of  which  was  at!  that  time  considered  indispensable  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland.  It  was  in  order  to  secure  tliis  object  that 
peculiar  provisions  were  introduced  into  the  treaties  of  1815,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that,  in  the  event  of  war  between  any  neighbouring  states, 
the  districts  of  Ciiablais  and  Faucigny,  and  the  territory  north  of  Ugine, 
should  be  exclusively  occupied  by  the  forces  of  tlie  Swiss  Confederation, 
The  Government  of  Austria,  equally  with  that  of  her  Majesty,  and  those  of 
Prussia  and  of  Russia,  wiU  have  received  from  the  French  Government 
a  declaration  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  latter  claim  to  annex  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  the  territory  of  tho  French  Empire.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  already  prepared  an  answer,  replying  to  tlie  argmnents  by  which  the 
proposed  annexation  is  supported.  A  copy  of  this  dispatch  will  be  forwai'ded 
to  you.  But  without  in  this  dispatch  entering  upon  the  grounds  put  forward 
by  the  French  Government,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  of  opinion  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  might  urge  that  the  object 
fioueht  by  France,  namely,  the  security  of  her  frontier,  would  be  as  effec- 
tually attained  by  the  erection  into  a  separate  and  independent  State,  under  . 
the  sovereignty  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoys  of  the  provinces  bearing 
that  name.  Such  aii  arrangement  would  probably  be  most  agreeable  to 
Savoy  itself,  while,  by  imposing  upon  the  new  State  the  obligations,  as  w^ell 
as  the  privileges,  of  neutrality,  such  as  those  now  enjoyed  by  Switzerland, 
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the  security  of  the  French  frontier  in  that  quarter  would  effectually  be 
provided  for.  But  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  it  seems  to  her  Majesty's 
(jovemment  that  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  obtain  the  transfer  to, 
and  incorporation  with,  the  Swiss  Confederation  of  those  districts  of  Savoy 
to  which  the  guarantee  of  the  treaties  of  1815  applies.  It  would  not, 
indeed,  be  so  advantageous  an  arrangement,  but  it  would  still  maintain  the 
principle  to  which  me  Powers  of  Europe  in  1815  attached  so  much 
importance — that  of  upholding  inviolate  the  independence  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation." 

On  the  22nd  March  Count  Persigny  communicated  to  Lord  John  Russell 
a  despatch  of  M.  Thouvenel  in  answer  to  the  British  Government,  espe- 
cially the  objection  of  analogy  to  other  kingdoms  brought  forward  in  the 
discussion  as  regards  Savoy.     M.  Thouvenel  said —  , 

**  Analogies,  in  fact,  are  alleged,  and  out  of  them  it  is  attempted  to  sow 
mistrust  But  do  these  analogies  rest  on  facts,  and  does  there  really  exist 
any  relation  between  our  position  with  regard  to  the  Alps  and  our  situation 
on  the  Rhine?  Doubtless  the  treaties  of  1815  constituted  in  the  north  a 
state  of  things  not  without  resemblance  to  and  connection  with  that  which 
still  now  subsists  on  the  side  of  the  Alps.  The  kingdom  of  the  Low^ 
Countries  was  created  with  a  view  similar  to  that  from  which  springs  the 
territorial  delimitation  of  Sardinia.  Like  Sardinia,  it  had  the  guardian- 
ship of  positions  which  give  it  the  power  of  giving  up  the  approaches  to, 
and  the  entry  into,  our  territory  to  foreign  armies.  After  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  these  arrangements  were  profoundly  modified,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Great  Powers  themselves.  Belgium  was  formed,  and  her 
neutrality,  recognized  by  Europe,  thenceforth  covers  all  the  portion  of  our 
firontier  which  was  precisely  the  one  most  exposed,  and  on  account  of 
which  France  might  nourish  legitimate  uneasiness.  In  one  word,  what- 
ever menace  to  us  in  the  north  the  treaties  of  1815  offered,  is  but  a  recol- 
lection consigned  to  the  region  of  history  by  the  Conference  of  London. 
We  have  no  longer  on  that  side  any  species  of  guarantee  to  claim ;  and 
our  system  of  defence,  rested  on  our  most  important  places,  shields  us 
entirely  from  dangers  analogous  to  those  with  which  we  should  have  more 
than  ever  to  deal  on  another  point,  if  Piedmont,  in  her  new  proportions, 
remained  in  possession  of  territories  which  give  access  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  eippire.  On  the  Rhine  the  peril  has  disappeared,  whilst  in  the  Alps  it 
has  increased.  Thus  the  situations  which  it  is  attempted  to  assimilate, 
offer  no  resemblance ;  and  the  so  powerful  considerations  which  oblige  us  to 
demand  the  annexation  of  Savoy  have  no  possible  application  to  the  state 
of  things  in  the  east  and  north  of  France.  This  combination  will  com- 
plete that  which  Europe  herself  has  adopted,  by  effacing  the  last  trace 
of  stipulations  manifestly  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  mistrust  and  agression 
towards  us ;  and,  far  from  finding  in  it  a  cause  for  imeasiness,  Germany 
will  have  reason  to  see  in  it  only  a  fresh  condition  of  stability  and  duration 
to  peace.** 

On  the  24th  March  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  J.  Hudson  the 
copy  of  an  address  to  the  king,  drawn  up  by  the  municipality  of  Nice, 
against  the  separation  of  that  county  from  the  states  of  his  Majesty, 
and  suggesting,  in  the  event  of  circumstances  requiring  his  Majesty's 
consent  to  its  cession,  that  it  might  rather  be  neutralized  than  attached  to 
Ffance. 
On  the  27th  Lord  John  Russell  heard  from  Sir  J.  Hudson,  that  Baron 
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RicasoU  arrived  at  Turin  on  the  22nd^  and  presented  to  the  kin^  the  result 
of  the  recent  vote  of  Tuscany  for  annexation  to  Sardinia,  and  addressed 
his  Majesty  in  the  following  speech : — 

"  Sire, — Faithful  to  the  ola  traditions  of  your  royal  house>  and  listening 
to  the  wishes  of  Italy,  you  have  known  how  to  attain  the  highest  summit 
of  domestic  glory,  obtaming  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  nation.  To  you 
the  highest  reward  was  due,  and  which  surpasses  that  of  tl^e  greatest  con- 
quests, i.  e,  the  love  of  the  people,  who  into  the  hands  of  your  Majesty 
commit  their  destinies,  to  refound  their  nation,  make  it  independent,  and 
restore  its  glory.  I  come.  Sire,  to  bring  you  the  first  homage  of  Tuscany, 
become  part  of  your  new  kingdom.  Tou  will  thus  unite  new  sons  about 
the  common  country ;  and  Tuscany  is  proud  to  rally  with  all  her  strength 
round  a  throne  truly  Italian,  with  the  orave  Subalpine  people,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  old  mimicipal  life,  and  enter  the  new  life  of  the  nation. 
I  am  proud.  Sire,  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  generous  feeling  and 
faith  of  the  Tuscan  people.  These  sentiments,  O  Sirel  will  be  your 
greatest  supports,  because,  by  this  union,  each  individual  virtue  becomes 
common  property,  each  man's  ill  is  cured  by  all,  and,  by  the  new  concert 
of  arms  and  institutions,  all  the  people,  founder  of  your  new  kingdom, 
acquire  the  benefits  of  the  new  times  and  of  your  wisdom.** 

To  which  his  Majesty  made  the  following  answer: — ^**The  homage 
which  you  bring  me,  in  carrying  out  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  crowns 
that  series  of  resolute  acts  and  generous  deeds  which  have  obtained  for 
Tuscany  the  love  of  every  Italian,  and  the  applause  of  all  civilization.  I 
accept  your  vote,  now  almost  an  universal  one,  and  am  proud  to  count  the 
Tuscans  among  my  subjects.  In  linking  her  fate  with  that  of  my  kingdom, 
Tuscany  does  not  renounce  her  glorious  traditions,  but  continues  and 
increases  them  in  uniting  them  witn  those  of  other  noble  parts  of  Italy. 
The  Parliament,  in  which  the  Tuscan  Deputies  will  sit  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  Emilia,  will  make,  I  doubt  not, 
laws  favourable  to  liberty,  which  will  secure  to  Tuscany  the  benefits  of  her 
administrative  autonomy,  without  weakening,  but  rather  strengthening, 
that  intimate  union  of  strength  and  wishes  which  is  the  most  efficacious 
guarantee  of  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  the  country." 

On  the  28th  March  Lord  John  Kussell  wrote  to  Lord  A.  Loftus,  that 
her  Majesty's  minister  at  Turin  had  been  instructed  to  state  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sardinia,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  considered  that  no  treaty 
afiecting  the  neutralized  portions  of  Savoy  ought  to  be  concluded  between 
tliose  States  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers. 
And  on  the  31st  Lord  John  Russell  sent  him  another  note,  proposing  two 
modes  by  which  the  Swiss  Confederation  could  be  replaced  in  a  condition 
as  good,  or  nearly  as  good,  as  that  which  Switzerland  held  under  the  treaties 
of  1815.     They  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  incorporation  into  Switzerland  of  the  whole  of  the  neutralized 
portions  of  Savoy.  Upwards  of  12,000  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny  have  expressed  by  the  signature  of  their 
names  their  desire  for  this  incorporation.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains 
of  this  district  are  towards  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  Geneva  is  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the  neutralized  territory. 

2.  The  incorporation  into  Switzerland  of  so  much  of  the  neutralized 
portion  of  Savoy  as  would  secure  to  the  Confederation  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps  which  command  the  Simplon 
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i^oad.  A  frontier  line  has  been  drawn  which  Would  comprise  this  territory, 
and  a  map  describing  it  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  It  would 
require,  of  course,  further  examination  before  it  could  be  adopted.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  adopt  one  of  these  pro- 
positions, if  recommended  by  the  four  Powers,  either  jointly  or  separately, 
with  the  moral  weight  attached  to  their  opinions. 

On  the  2nd  April  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  James  Hudson  a 
further  protest  against  the  cession  by  Sardiniia  of  the  neutral  part  of  Savoy 
to  France,  which  was  addressed  by  the  Swiss  Minister  at  the  Sardinian 
Court,  and  on  the  30th  he  sent  a  note  of  the  Swiss  Minister,  requesting 
the  Sardinian  Government  to  retain  in  their  offices,  in  the  neutral  portions 
of  Savoy,  the  Sardinian  civil  authorities,  until  an  arrangement  is  come  to 
with  regard  to  those  provinces  by  the  ffreat  Powers  and  Switzerland. 

On  the  5th  April  Lord  John  KusseU  received  from  Sir  James  Hudson  a 
copy  of  an  address  from  his  Sardinian  Majesty  to  the  people  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  as  follows : — 

**  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Savoy  and  of  Nice. 

*'A  treaty  concluded  on  the  24th  March  determines  that  flie  union 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  shall  take  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
populations  and  the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  However  painful  it  may 
be  for  me  to  separate  myself  from  provinces  which  have  for  so  long  a 
period  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  my  ancestors,  and  to  which  I  am 
Dound  by  so  many  recollections,  I  have  had  to  take  into  consideration  that 
the  territorial  changes  which  the  war  in  Italy  led  to,  iustified  the  demand 
which  my  au£^st  ally  the  Emperor  Napoleon  addressed  to  me  with  a  view 
to  effecting  this  union.  I  had,  moreover,  to  take  into  account  the  vast 
services  rendered  by  France  to  Italy,  the  sacrifices  made  in  the  interest  of 
her  independence,  the  ties  which  battles  and  treaties  have  formed  between 
the  two  countries.  I  could  not,  besides,  ignore  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  the  rapidity  and  the  ease  of  communication,  increase 
more  and  more  every  day  the  importance  and  the  number  of  the  relations 
of  Savoy  and  of  Nice  with  France.  Lastly,  I  could  not  for^t  that  great 
affinity  in  race,  in  language,  and  in  manners,  rendeif  these  relations  con- 
tinually closer  and  more  natural. 

"  Nevertheless,  this  great  change  in  the  destiny  of  the  provinces  caniiot  be 
imposed  upon  you.  It  must  be  the  result  of  your  free  consent.  Such  is 
my  determined  wish ;  such  is  also  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  In  order  that  nothing  ma^^  hindei*  the  free  manifestation  of  vour 
wishes,  I  recall  those  among  the  pnncipal  functionaries  in  the  ranks  of  the 
administration  who  do  not  belong  to  your  country,  and  I  replace  them  tem- 
porarily by  several  of  your  fellow-citizens  who  have  earned  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  the  public. 

"In  circumsta^es  of  such  solefmnity  you  will  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
the  reputation  wlSih  you  have  acquired.  If  you  should  have  to  seek  a  new 
destiny,  act  in  such  wise  that  the  French  shall  receive  you  as  brethren 
whom  they  have  long  since  learnt  to  appreciate  and  to  esteem.  Act  so  that 
your  union  to  France  may  become  an  additional  link  between  two  nations 
whose  mission  is  to  labour  m  concert  for  the  development  of  civilization. 

**  Turin,  April  1,  1860.  (Signed)        ViOTOR  EilAHUBIi. 

(Signed)  O.  Oatoub." 

SERIES  B.  3  C  [7S] 
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On  the  9iih  AmiI,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Rassell  a  copy 
of  the  following  Papal  Bull  of  Ezcommunicalion,  issued  on  the  30th  Manui 
entitled : — 

"Lettebs  Apostouo  of  his  Holiness  Pits  IX,,  pronouncing  the  Major 
Excommunication  against  the  Invaders  and  Usurpers  of  some  Provinces 
of  the  Pontifical  States. 

**  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  perpetual  memory  of  the  act 

*'  The  Catholic  Church,  founded  and  instituted  hy  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls,  having  acquired,  by  virtue  of  its  Divine 
institution,  the  form  q{  a  perfect  society,  she  should,  consequently,  enjoy 
such  liberty  as  to  render  ner,  in  the  discharge  of  her  sacred  ministry, 
independent  of  all  civil  power.  And  as  for  her  due  freedom  of  action,  she 
stood  in  need  of  those  safeguards  which  befitted  the  character  and  require- 
ments of  the  times,  it  hence  followed,  by  a  lingular  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  that,  on  the  fall  of  the  Bioman  Empire,  and  its  subsequent 
dismemberment  into  various  provinces,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  whom  Christ 
constituted  the  head  and  centre  of  his  entire  Church,  acquired  a  temporal 
sovereignty.  And  this,  undeniably,  was  a  most  wise  provision  of  the 
Ahnighty,  to  the  end  that  amid  such  a  number  and  variety  of  temporal 
princes,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  might  enjoy  that  political  independence  so 
highly  essential  to  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power,  autho- 
rity, and  jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole  world.  Aiid  this  was  evidently 
just,  in  order  that  the  Christian  world  might  have  no  ^ound  for  apprehen- 
sion that  this  See  should,  at  any  time,  be  swayed  in  its.  miiversal  adminis- 
tration by  the  pressure  of  civil  governments,  or  party  intrigues,  this  Holy 
See  towiurds  wnich,  on  account  of  it$  declared  pre-eminence,  the  universal 
Church  should  rc/er. 

"  We  Can,  however,  easily  understand  how  this  sovereignty,  though 
partaking  of  :.  temporal  character,  is,  nevertheless,  indued  wim  a  spiritual 
nature,  in  virtue  of  its  sacred  mission,  and  of  that  close  bond  wherew^ith  it 
is  associated  with  the  chief  interests  of  Christianity.  This,  however,  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  due  frilfilment  of  those  requirements  which  conduce  to  the 
temporal  happiness  of  the  people,  as  the  history  of  the  civil  government, 
for  so  many  ages  administered  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  most  evidently 
demonstrates. 

"  As,  therefore,  the  temporal  power  of  which  we  speak,  tends  to  the  well- 
being  and'  advantage  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  her 
enemies  have  frequently  striven,  bv  all  manner  of  intrigues  and  endeavours, 
to  undermine  and  overthrow  it,  wnich  execrable  attempts,  however,  thanks 
to  the  never-failing  aid  wherewith  God  upholds  his  Church,  have  all,  sooner 
or  later,  proved  abortive.  It  is  now  apparent  to  the  whole  world  how,  in 
those  lamentable  times,  the  wicked  maligners  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
abominable  in  their  devices^  and  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  impiouslv  strive 
to  divest  this  Holy  See  of  its  temporal  sovereignty,  trampling  under  foot 
all  law,  human  and  divine ;  and  this  thev  contrive  to  effect,  not,  indeed,  as 
formerly,  by  open  aggression  and  force  of  arms,  but  by  false  and  pernicious 
principles  astutely  insmuated,  and  popular  demonstrations  Qialiciously  encou- 
raged. Nor  are  they  ashamed  to  instigate  the  people  to  odious  rebellion 
against  their  lawful  princes,  which  is  clearly  and  manifestly  condemned  by 
the  apostle,  where  ne  says:  'Let  every  man  be  subiect  to  the  higher 
powers,  for  ther  e  is  no  power  but  of  Grod.   The  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
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of  God.  He,  therefore,  who  resisteth  the  power,  reslsteth  the  ordinance  of 
God.  And  thej  that  resist  receive  to  themselves  damnation.'  Not  content, 
too,  with  assailing  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  and  contemning  her 
venerable  authoritj-,  these  consummate  hypocrites  carry  their  impudence  to 
such  a  length  as  to  vaunt  openly  of  their  reverence  and  devotion  for  this 
Church.  And  what  is  most  lamentable  of  all  is  that  such  wicked  conduct 
stains  the  character  of  more  than  one  of  those  personages  who,  as  children 
of  the  Church,  should  exert  in  her  defence  and  protection  that  authority 
which  they  exercise  over  their  own  subjects. 

*'  In  the  fraudulent  and  perverse  machinations  of  which  we  complain,  the 
foremost  actor  is  undoubtealy  the  Sardinian  Goveminent ;  and  it  nas  been 
for  time  universally  known  how  great  and  manifold  have  been  the  wrongs 
inflicted  in  that  kingdom  against  the  Church,  her  rights,  and  her  sacred 
ministers,  for  which  proceedings  we  expressed  our  deep  regret,  particularly 
in  the  Consistorial  Allocution  delivered  on  the  22nd  January,  1855.  Having 
slighted  our  just  remonstrances  on  this  point,  that  Government  has  now 
carried  its  rashness  to  such  an  extreme  as  not  to  refrain  from  dealing 
injuries  against  the  universal  Church  by  assailing  the  temporal  power 
wherewith  the  Almighty  wills  that  the  See  of  St  Peter  should  be  furnished 
to  uphold  and  conserve,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  free  exercise  of 
its  apostolic  ministry.  This  spirit  first  revealed  itself  by  evident  symptoms 
of  aggression  when,  in  the  Cfongress  of  Paris  held  in  1856,  among  other 
hostUe  demonstrations  made  on  the  part  of  the  Sardinian  Government 
certain  specious  ideas  were  put  forth,  intended  to  weaken  the  temporal 

ewer  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  to  restrict  his  dominion  and  that  of  his 
oly  See.  And  when  last  year  the  war  in  Italy  broke  out  between  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  King  of  Piedmont,  no  treachery  or  wicked  contrivance  was  left 
unattempted  to  induce,  at  ai^y  cost,  the  subjects  of  our  Pontifical  jurisdic- 
tion to  infamous  revolt.  To  this  end  revolutionary  agents  were  despatched, 
money  lavishly  dispensed,  arms  supplied,  and  popular  excitement  stirred  up 
by  wicked  wntings  and  journals ;  and,  in  fine,  every  manner  of  deceit  was 
practised,  even  by  those  acting  as  diplomatic  representatives  of  that  Govern* 
ment  in  Rome,  who,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  right  of  nation^  and  every 
principle  of  rectitude,  shamefrilly  abused  their  privilege  by  darkly  plotting 
against  our  Pontifical  Government 

**  A  sedition  afterwards  breaking  out  in  some  of  our  provinces — ^the  result 
of  long  and  covert  designing — a  Royal  dictatorship  was  forthwith  proclaimed 
by  certain  partisans,  and  Commissaries  were  chosen  without  delay  by  the 
Sardinian  Government,  who,  aft;erwards,  under  a  different  designation, 
assumed  the  government  of  those  provinces. 

^  While  these  events  were  passing,  we,  mindftd  of  our  most  momentous 
duty,  did  not  neglect,  in  two  of  our  allocutions,  delivered  respectively  on  the 
20th  June  and  the  26th  September  of  last  year,  to  complain  m  the  strongest 
terms  of  the  infringement  of  the  temporal  rights  of  this  Holy  See,  ana  at 
the  same  time  seriously  to  admonish  the  aggressors  of  the  censures  and 
penalties  prescribed  by  canon  law,  which  they  had  lamentably  incurred.  It 
was,  indeed,  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  authors  of  this  violation,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  reiterated  warnings  and  remonstrances,  should  have 
desisted  from  this  malign  intuit,  especially  as  all  the  Catholic  bishops,  and 
the  faithful  of  every  grade,  dignity,  and  condition,  committed  to  their 
charge^  uniting  their  complaints   with  ours,  gave  us  their  prompt  and 
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nnanimofOB  aid  in  upholding  the  cause  of  this  Apostolic  See,  of  tlie  unirenal 
Charch>  and  of  justice,  ftulv  convinced  how  necessary  the  temporal  soy9- 
reigntr  is  to  insure  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
But  the  Sardinian  Government — ^it  is  with  horror  that  we  mention  the 
&ct — ^not  only  disregarded  our  admonitions,  remonstrances,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures,  but  still  persisting  in  its  iniquity,  having  illegally  extorted, 
by  bribery,  threats,  intimidation,  and  every  wily  art,  ti^e  suffrages  of 
the  people,  did  not  hesitate  to  invade  and  occupy  our  before-mentioned 
provinces,  and  subject  them  to  its  power  and  dominion.  Words  are  but 
weak  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  this  outrage,  which,  in  itself,  implies  the 
committal  of  manifold  and  exceeding  crimes ;  for  a  grave  sacrilege  has 
been  perpetrated,  throWh  which,  at  once,  the  rights  of  others  have  been 
usurped,  central^  to  aU  law,  human  and  Divine,  every  reason  of  justice 
subvert^,  and  the  basis  of  all  civil  power  and  all  human  society  completely 
undermined. 

'^  On  this  account,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  are  convinced,  not  without  sor- 
row of  heart,  that  further  remonstrances  would  be  of  no  avail  to  those  who, 
'  as  the  deaf  adder  closing  its  ears,'  would  remain  insensible  to  all  our  warning 
and  complaint,  we,  on  the  other,  are  perfectly  conscious  of  what,  in  the  face 
of  such  crying  iniquity,  we  are  called  upon  to  do  in  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
of  this  Apostolic  See,  and  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  so  persistingly 
warred  against  by  perverse  men.  We  must,  therefore,  take  heed,  lest  by 
further  delay  we  might  seem  wanting  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  most  solemn  ' 
duty ;  for  matters  have  come  to  such  a  crbis,  that,  following  the  precedent 
of  our  predecessors,  we  must  exercise  that  supreme  authontv,  not  only  to 
loosen  but  to  bind,  wherewith  we  are  divinely  endowed,  so  that  the  guilty 
being  punished  with  severity,  they  may  serve  as  a  salutary  example  to 
others. 

**  Therefore,  having  implored  by  public  and  private  prayer  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  the  advice  of  a  chosen  congregation  of  our 
venerable  brothers  the  cardinals  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  by  the 
^uthoritr^  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Apostles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  and  our  own,  we  declare  anew,  that  all  those  who  had  any  act  or 
part  in  the  impious  rebellion  of  the  aforesaid  provinces  of  the  Pontifical 
dominion,  or  in  the  usurpation,  occupation,  and  invasion  of  the  same,  or  in 
such  like  outrages  (of  which  we  complained  in  the  above-mentioned  allocu- 
tions of  the  20th  June  and  the  26th  September  of  last  year),  and,  moreover, 
that  their  agents,  abettors,  co-operators,  advisers,  adherents,  or  any  other 
persons  whatsoever,  who  may  have  procured,  under  any  pretext,  and  in 
whatsoever  manner,  the  accomplishment  of  the  facts  above  mentioned,  or 
may  themselves  have  accomplisned  them — that  all  these  have  incurred  the 
major  excommunication,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  sacred  canons,  by  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  General  Councils,  especially  that  of  Trent  (Sess.  XXII.  cap. 
11,  de  Reform.),  and,  if  required,  be  they  again  excommunicated  and  ana- 
thematised. And  we  declare,  moreover,  that  they  shall  be  deprived  of  all 
privileges,  graces,  and  indulgences  whatsoever,  conceded  to  them  by  us,  and 
Dy  the  Roman  Pontiffs  our  predecessors ;  neither  can  they  be  absolved  and 
freed  from  these  censures  by  any  but  ourselves,  or  bv  me  Roman  Pontiff 
reigning  (except  in  articulo  mortis^  and  even  then,  m  the  event  of  their 
recovery,  they  shall  incur  anew  the  said  censures^  and,  moreover,  that  they 
are  unqualified  and  incapable  to  receive  the  benent  of  absolution,  until  they 
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^hall  have  publicly  retracted,  revoked,  annulled,  and  cancelled  all  such  pro* 
ceedings,  and  restored,  fiilly  and  eflTectively,  everything  to  its  former  state, 
and  given  due  and  condign  satisfaction  to  the  Church,  to  us,  and  to  this 
Holy  See,  for  everything  above  mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  through  these 
letters  we  decree  and  declare,  that  even  those  worthy  of  particular  men«- 
tion,  as  likewise  their  successors  in  office,  shall  under  no  pretext  be  free  and 
exempt  from  making  of  themselves  the  retractatioq,  revocation,  and  annul- 
ment  of  the  things  as  above  mentioned,  nor  from  rendering  the  due  and 
condign  satisfaction,  fully  and  effectively,  to  the  Church,  to  us,  and  to  the 
aaid  Holy  See ;  but  that  thev  are,  and  always  shall  be,  obliged  thereto,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  absolution. 

"  At  the  moment,  however,  that,  forced  by  sad  necessity,  we  fulfil  with 
sorrow  this  part  of  our  duty,  we  forget  not  that  we  are  the  earthly  vicar  of 
Him  ^  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  be 
converted  and  live ;'  and  who  ^  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost'  Wherefore,  in  all  humility  of  heart,  with  fervid  and 
incessant  prayer,  we  implore  and  beseech  His  divine  mercy,  that  He  may 
deign  to  enlighten  with  His  heavenly  grace  all  those  against  whom  we  are 
constrained  to  award  the  ecclesiastical  penalties,  and  that,  in  His  omnipotent 
power.  He  may  lead  them  back  from  the  way  of  perdition  to  the  path  of 
salvation. 

^^  And  we  declare  that  these  letters,  and  every  clause  therein  contained, 
even  thpi^h  the  above-mentioned  or  other  persons  having,  or  pretending  to 
have,  an  interest  in  the  things  aforesaid,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  con* 
dition,  degree,  rank,  distinction,  or  dignity,  or  whether  they  be  worthy  of 
special  name  and  mention,  may  not  have  consented  to  them ;  and  although 
thev  m^y  not  have  been  sutd,  cited,  and  interrogated,  and  the  motives  for 
which  we  have  published  the  said  letters  be  not  sufficiently  stated,  verified 
and  justified,  or^  through  any  other  cause,  semblance,  pretext,  or  motive, 
they  can  never,  in  whatsoever  manner,  be  attacked  on  the  plea  of  subrep- 
tion, obreption,  or  nullity,  or  the  absence  of  our  fixed  intent,  or  the  absence 
of  the  consent  of  the  parties  interested,  or  of  any  other  deficiencv  what- 
soever ;  neither  can  thev  be  impugned,  infringed,  retracted,  questioned  or 
made  the  subject  of  legal  debate ;  nor  can  any  person  institute  or  obtain  in 
their  detriment  the  benefit  of  the  aperiUo  orU,  restitution  in  integrum^  or  that 
of  the  iti8,  factum,  or  gratia,  or  any  such  like  whatsoever,  nor,  could  such 
benefit  oe  obtained,  whether  conceded  and  issued  motu,  adentia,  or  poteatatis 
pleniiudine  with  equals,  can  it  in  any  manner  avail  Uiem  in  judgment  or 
otherwise ;  but  we  wUl  that  these  presents  endure,  and  remain  binding, 
valid,  and  efficacious  for  ever,  and  that  they  obtain  a  full  and  entire  effect, 
and  be  inviolably  and  fixedly  adhered  to  by  those  whom  they  now  concern, 
shall  concern  at  any  future  time.  And  such,  and  not  diversely,  must  be 
the  decision  and  dennition  to  be  given  of  the  foregoing  by  the  Judges 
Ordinary,  by  the  Delegates,  Auditors  of  Causes  in  the  Apostolic  Palace, 
and  Cardinius  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  as  also  by  the  Legates  a  Latere, 
the  Nuncios  of  the  Holy  See,  and  all  others  whatsoever,  invested  or  to  be 
invested  with  whatsoever  rank  or  power*,  each  and  all  of  them  being 
deprived  of  the  fiu^ulty  of  judging  and  interpreting  otherwise ;  and  if  any 
person  whatsoever,  no  matter  what  his  authority  may  be,  should  adjudicate 
diversely  on  these  matters,  whether  it  be  knowingly  or  unwittingly,  let  the 
decision  be  null  and  void. 

**  The  forfigQ^ng,  being  in  no  way  impaired  or  impugned  by  any  rule  of 
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ours  'and  our  Apostolic  Chancery,  de  jure  qticento  non  toUendo,  or  by  other 
apostolic  constitutions  or  ordinances,  or  by  any  statutes,  customs,  usages,  or 
styles  immemorial  or  otherwise,  even  when  corroborated  by  oath,  apostolic 
confirmation,  or  any  other  form  of  ratification,  or  by  any  other  privileges, 
indults,  or  letters  apostolic  to  the  persons  herein  described,  or  to  any  ouier 
persons  whatsoever,  of  whatsoever  ecclesiastical  or  secular  rank  or  dimity, 
or  in  whatever  manner  designated  or  capable  of  being  designated  by  appro- 
priate terms,  under  any  form  or  tenour  of  words  whatsoever,  with  whatever 
edicts  and  decrees  to  the  contrary  of  the  foregoing  the  same  may  have  been 
conceded,  set  forth,  or  conferred,  howsoever  often  repeated,  approved, 
confirmed,  and  renewed,  even  when  in  derogation  of  preceding  derogations, 
or  expressed  in  other  terms  unusual  or  derogatory,  whether  effective  in  the 
higher  or  in  the  highest  degree,  even  when  consistorially  or  otherwise  issued, 
and  similar  to  the  present,  motUf  icientiai  et  potestatis  plenitudine.  Which, 
and  all  which,  collectively  and  singly,  although  for  their  sufficient  abrogation 
a  special  specific  expression  and  individual  mention,  word  by  word,  and  not 
by  clauses  ^neral  and  equivalent,  or  other  mode  and  method  of  expression, 
were  thought  necessary  or  needed,  or  although  for  this  purpose  some  other 
more  elaborate  form  or  process  should  be  ordinarily  observed  and  maintained, 
nevertheless  holding  the  terms  and  tenours  of  this  present  the  same  as  if  they 
were  expressed  and  inserted  word  for  word,  and  nothing  omitted,  with  full 
observance  of  every  prescribed  form,  and  regarding  them,  in  fact,  by  this 
present  to  be  fully  and  effectually  expressed  and  inserted,  all  that  is  not 
contrary  to  this  present  remaining  in  full  force  and  virtue,  we  hereby  and 
to  the  effect  of  the  foregoing,  for  this  time  and  purpose  only,  specially  and 
expressly  abrogate,  ana  will  that  they  all  aforesaid  shall  be  abrogated. 

^''And  since  these  present  letters  cannot  with  safety  be  published  every- 
where, and  especially  in  those  places  where  they  are  most  needed,  as  is  well 
known,  we  wul  that  they,  or  copies  of  them,  be  posted  and  published  on 
the  doors  of  the  Lateran  Church  and  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  abo  on  the  doors  of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  and  of  the 
General  Curia  at  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  in  the  Campo  dei  Fieri,  as  is  the 
custom ;  and,  being  thus  published  and  posted,  they  shall  be  binding  on  all 
and  singular  those  whom  they  may  concern,  just  as  much  as  if  they  were 
signified  to  every  one  of  those  persons  by  name  and  individually. 

"  We  also  will  that,  to  the  transcripts  or  printed  copies  of  this  present, 
signed  by  some  public  notary,,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  any  authorized 
ecclesiastic,  shall  be  attached  the  same  faith  m  all  places  and  in  all  nations, 
both  in  judgment  and  otherwise,  as  would  be  given  to  this  original  were  it 
there  exposed  to  view. 

^^  Given  at  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  sub  annulo  piicatorUf  on  the  26th  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1860,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
our  pontificate. 

^'PoPB  Pius  IX. 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1860,  Indict  III,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  pontificate  of  our  Father  and  Lord,  by 
the  grace  of  God  Pius  IX.,  the  present  letters  apostolic  were  posted  and 
published  at  Ihe  doors  of  the  Lateran  and  Vatican  basilicas,  at  those  of  the 
Apostolic  Chancery  and  of  the  Ghran  Curia  Innocenziana,  and  in  Campo  di 
Fieri,  by  me,  Luigi  Serafini,  Deputy  Apostolic. 

''FiLippo  OssAi^i,  Head  Depiay."^ 
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On  the  same  date  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Russell  a  copy 
of  the  following  circular  note,  dated  24th  March,  addressed  by  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  Governments  in  Rome, 
protesting  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  against  the  annexation  of  Romagna  to 
Sardinia: — 

'*  The  intrigues  of  the  revolutionary  party  became  more  audacious  during 
the  late  war,  and  they  have  now  gathered  the  fruit  which  for  a  long  time  they 
aimed  at,  that  is  to  say,  the  rebellion  of  the  central  States  of  the  Peninsula 
and  of  the  Romagna,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  Piedmont  by  the  spoils  of 
their  legitimate  Sovereigns.  In  the  midst  of  such  painful  events,  the  con- 
viction of  the  Holy  Father  did  not  waver  that  considerations  of  high  regard 
to  religion  and  justice  would  arrest  their  progress.  However,  facts  rapidly 
succeeding  each  other  proved,  without  aoubt,  that  every  duty  and  every 
respect  for  the  High  Pontiff,  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  forgotten, 
rignts  the  most  sacred  were  trodden  under  foot,  and  premeditated  designs 
pushed  to  the  utmost  verge  of  hardihood,  it  was  intended  to  finish  the  work 
oy  the  spoil  of  a  notable  part  of  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  Holy  See. 

**  By  the  decree  published  in  Bologna  on  the  1st  instant,  the  populations  of 
the  Emilia  were  compelled  to  give  their  votes  in  favour  of  Piedmont,  and 
every  art  was  used,  and  every  violence  employed,  and  a  thousand  cunning 
artifices  were  resorted  to,  so  that  the  votes  should  be  in  accord  with  the 
premeditated  aim. 

**  The  recognition  thereupon  of  such  a  vote  declared  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  on  the  18th  instant,  filled  the  soul  of  the  Holy  Father  with  grief, 
as  he  saw  a  manifest  usurpation  accomplished,  detrimental  to  the  Church, 
and  by  a  Catholic  Sovereign,  heir  to  a  throne  already  illustrious  by  holy 
monarchs. 

^'  In  consequence,  his  Holiness,  through  the  obligations  incumbent  upon 
him  to  preserve  and  defend  the  rights  of  his  temporal  power,  has  given 
orders  to  the  undersigned  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  to  protest  against  the 
accomplished  spoliation  and  violation  of  the  incontestable  rights  of  the  Holy 
See — rights  which  his  Holiness  intends  to  maintain  in  their  integrity ;  and 
not  recognizing,  but  on  the  contrary,  declaring  as  null,  because  usurped  and 
illegal,  every^ing  that  has  been  done  and  may  hereafter  be  done  by 
Piedmont  in  the  said  provinces. 

'*  Then  the  movement  begun  by  the  Catholics,  firom  the  very  first  attempts 
on  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  Church,  persuades  the  Holy  Father  will 
further  prevent  the  Sovereigns  from  recognizing  this  sacrilegious  and 
firaudulent  act  of  usurped  sovereignty. 

**  The  undersigned,  in  requesting  your  Excellency  to  bring  to  the  knowled^ 
of  your  Government  this  protest,  has  also  to  add,  that  the  Holy  Father  is 
confident  that  the  co-operation  of  your  Government  will  not  fail  him  to  put 
at  last  an  end  to  a  spoliation  against  which  also  the  right  of  nations  highly 
protests.     I  avail,  &c., 

"(Signed)  GiACOOMO  Cabdinal  Antonelli." 

On  the  9th  April  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  James  Hudson  a 
copy  of  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  the  Pope 
on  the  20th  ultimo,  and  of  the  letter  which  Count  Cavour  addressed  upon 
that  occasion  to  Cardinal  Antonelli : — 

"  Turin,  March  20,  1860. 

^^  Mosx  Blessed  Fatheb, — ^The  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Romagna  make  it  my  duty  to  explain  to  your  Holiness  with  respectful 
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candour  the  reasons  of  my  conduct.  Ten  continuous  years  of  foreign 
occupation  in  the  Romagna,  while  they  have  done  great  wrong  and  injury 
to  the  independence  of  Italy,  have  not  been  able  to  give  order  to  society, 
nor  rest  to  the  people,  nor  authority  to  the  Government  When  the  foreign 
occupation  ceased,  the  Government  fell  without  anv  movement  towaras 
lifting  it  up  again  or  re-establishing  it.  The  people  of  the  Romagna,  looked 
upon  as  ungovernable,  when  left  to  themselves  showed,  by  conduct  which 
received  the  applause  of  Europe,  how  the  civil  and  military  order  and 
discipline  which  rule  the  most  civilized  nations  might  be  introduced  among 
them.  But  the  incertitude  of  a  precarious  condition  but  too  long  con- 
tinued was  dangerous  to  Italy  and  to  Europe.  On  the  dissipation  of  the  hopes 
of  an  Earopean  Congress  before  which  the  questions  of  Central  Italy  should 
be^  brought,  no  other  solution  was  seen  to  be  possible  but  that  of  again 
interrogating  the  people  themselves  upon  their  future  destinies.  The  resolve 
for  annexation  with  tne  constitutional  Monarchy  of  Piedmont  being  re-con- 
finned  with  such  solemnity  by  universal  suflrage,  it  was  my  duty,  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  Italy,  to  accept  it  definitively.  But  for  that  same 
object  of  peace,  I  am  still  always  disposed  to  render  homage  to  the  high 
sovereignty  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

**  I,  a  Catholic  prince,  feel  that  I  cannot  act  against  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  that  religion  which  it  is  my  glory  to  profess  with  filial  and 
unalterable  obedience.  But  the  change  which  has  now  been  effected  regards 
the  political  interests  of  the  nation,  the  security  of  the  States,  the  moral 
and  civil  order  of  society ;  it  regards  the  independence  of  Italy,  for  which 
my  father  lost  his  crown,  and  for  which  I  would  be  ready  to  lose  my  life. 
The  diflBculties  now  existing  relate  to  a  mode  of  territorial  dominion  which  the 
force  of  events  has  rendered  necessary.  To  this  necessity  every  sovereignty 
has  been  obliged  to  assent,  and  even  the  Holy  See  has  acknowledged  the 
same,  anciently  and  in  modem  times.  In  such  modifications  of  sovereignty 
justice  and  civil  State  reasons  ("  raison  d'Etat")  direct  that  every  care  be  taken 
to  conciliate  ancient  rights  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  therefore  it  is 
that;  confiding  in  the  grace  and  judgment  of  your  Holiness,  I  pray  you  to 
facilitate  this  task  for  my  Government,  which  will  not  omit,  on  its  part, 
either  care  or  diligence  to  arrive  at  the  wished-for  object.  If  your  Holmess 
should  receive  with  beneficence  the  present  overture  to  a  negotiation,  my 
Government,  ready  to  offer  homage  to  the  high  sovereignty  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  would  be  also  disposed  to  bear  in  a  just  proportion  the  diminution  of 
the  revenues,  and  to  concur  in  providing  for  the  security  and  independence 
of  the  Apostolic  See. 

**  Such  are  my  sincere  intentions,  and  such  are,  I  believe,  the  wishes  of 
Europe.  And  now  that  I  have,  with  words  of  sincerity,  declared  my  feelings 
to  your  Holiness,  I  will  await  your  determination  in  the  hope  that,  througn 
the  goodwill  of  ilie  two  Governments,  an  agreement  may  be  feasible  whicn, 
being  founded  on  the  feelings  of  the  princes  and  the  content  of  the  people, 
may  settle  the  relations  ot  the  two  States  on  a  stable  foundation.  From 
the  kindness  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  I  expect  a  gracious  reception, 
which  may  afford  a  well-founded  hope  of  extinguishing  civil  discord,  of 

Eacifying  exasperated  minds,  and  of  sparing  every  one  the  serious  responsi- 
ility  of  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  contrary  counsels.  In  this 
confident  expectation  I  reverently  ask  of  your  Holiness  the  Apostolic 
blessing. 

"(Signed)    '       Victok  Emanuel.* 
[so] 
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«  Turin,  March  20,  1860. 

•*  EmNBKOB, — Baron  Di  Ronssy,  Secretary  of  Legation  of  his  Majesty,  is 
bearer  of  a  letter.from  the  King  my  master  to  his  Holiness,  and  I  pray  your 
Eminence  to  give  it  into  the  hands  of  his  Holiness. 

"  In  face  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Romagna,  his  Majesty 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  open  his  mind  to  the  Pontiff,  praying  him  to  help  his 
Government  in  solving  the  present  difficulties. 

*^  To  this  end  he  has  pointed  out  on  what  bases  might  be  conciliated  the 
ancient  rights  with  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  Romagna. 

^'  Should  these  proposals  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  the  begin- 
ning of  negotiations,  his  Majesty  would  be  inclined  to  send  Count  Frederick 
Sclopis,  Senator,  to  Rome,  to  help  these  negotiations.  I  flatter  myself  that 
this  choice  of  a  person  known  not  only  for  his  talent  and  learning,  but  also 
for  the  conciliatory  spirit  he  has  shown  at  all  times,  will  convince  the 
Holy  See  that  the  Government  o£  the  King  are  sincerely  anxious  to  adopt 
all  those  modes  of  conciliation  whidi  the  necessities  of  the  circumstances 
require. 

**  I  doubt  not  that  your  Eminence,  weighing  the  condition  of  things  with 
that  wisdom  which  distinguishes  you,  will  help  in  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  my  Sovereign,  and  in  dissipating  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  negotiations. 

**  I  avail,  &c. 
"(Signed)  0.  Cavour.'* 

On  the  9th  April,  Sir  James  Hudson  sent  a  copy  of  the  following  reply 
which  the  Pope  returned  to  the  letter  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  had 
addressed  to  him  on  the  20th  ult. : — 

**  Majesty, — The  events  which  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  provinces 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  impose  on  your  Majesty  the  obligation,  as  you 
write  to  me,  of  accounting  to  me  for  your  behaviour  in  respect  to  them. 
I  might  contest  certain  assertions  contained  in  your  Majesty's  letter,  and 
say,  for  instance,  that  the  foreign  occupation  in  the  Legations  had  been  for 
some  time  past  confined  to  the  city  of  Bologna,  which  never  was  a  part  of 
the  Romagna.  I  might  answer  that  the  pretended  universal  sufirage  was 
not  spontaneous,  but  imposed:  and  here  I  abstain  from  asking  your 
Majesty's  opinion  on  universal  suffrage,  as  well  as  from  declaring  to  yon 
my  decision.  I  might  answer  that  the  Papal  troops  were  hindered  from 
re-establishing  the  legitimate  government  in  the  msurgent  nrovinces  by 
causes  known  also  to  your  Majesty.  I  might  answer  this  and  much  more 
on  the  subject ;  but  what  still  more  imposes  on  me  the  obligation  of  not 
consenting  to  your  Majesty's  plans,  is  the  spectacle  of  the  immorality  daily 
increasing  ih  those  provinces,  and  of  the  insults  offered  to  religion  and  ite 
ministers  ;  so  that,  even  were  I  not  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  maintsun  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  intact — oaths  which  forbid  me  to  enter  upon  any 
negotiations  whatever  tending  to  diminish  its  extent — I  should  consider 
myself  bound  to  reject  every  project,  so  as  not  to  stain  my  conscience  with 
a  consent  which  would  carry  with  it  the  sanction  of,  and  indirect  partici- 
pation in,  those  disorders,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  justifying  an  unjust 
and  forcible  spoliation.  For  the  rest,  I  not  only  cannot  receive  cordially 
your  Majesty's  proposals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  protest  against  tlie  usurpa- 
tion which  IS  being  accomplished  to  the  loss  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  leave  on  the  conscience  of  your  Majesty,  and  all  abettors  of  this  act  of 
spoliation,  the  &tal  consequences  which  may  ensue; 
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"  I  am  persuaded  that  your  Majesty,  in  reading  over,  with  a  mind  more 
tranquil,  less  prejudiced,  and  better  acquainted  witn  the  real  facts,  the  letter 
which  you  addressed  to  me,  will  find  much  to  repent  of. 

"  I  pray  the  Lord  to  grant  you  that  grace  of  which,  in  your  present  diffi- 
cult position,  you  have  so  great  need. 

"  The  Vatican,  April  2,  1860.  « (Signed)        Purs  PP.  IX.'' 

On  the  4th  May,  Lord  John' Russell  received  from  Consul  Lacroiz  the 
result  of  the  voting  at  Nice  for  annexation  to  France,  as  follows : — Electors 
registered,  30,712  ;  electors  who  voted,  25,933.  Voted  for  the^  annexation 
to  France,  25,743  ;  voted  against  the  annexation,  160.  Invalid  votes,  30. 
And  on  the  4th  May  Sir  James  Hudson  sent  the*  result  of  the  voting  in 
Savoy,  as  follows: — Number  of  persons  registered,  135,449;  number  of 
votes,  130,839;  number  who  vot^  for  the  annexation,  130,533;  number 
who  voted  against  it,  235 ;  void,  71. 

Sir  James  Hudson  also  sent  the  following  address  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
brigade  of  Savoy,  who  voted  almost  unammously  for  that  annexation,  to 
the  people  of  Italy: — 

**  Italians, — Savoy,  which  has  been  to  you  a  devoted  sister,  takes  her  last 
leave  of  you.  Tears  moisten  her  eyelids,  her  heart  aches,  from  this  sepa- 
ration, which  political  circumstances  iiave  rendered  necessary.  But  a 
gentle  consolation  dries  her  tears :  you  will  bear  her  in  remembrance ;  you 
will  bear  in  mind  her  sons,  who  have  fought  for  your  independence,  i  ou 
will  bear  them  in  mind  when  you  behold  on  your  banners  our  noble  white 
cross,  which  has  been  the  witness  of  her  courageous  devotion.  Yes, 
Italians,  that  flag  will  be  doublv  dear  to  jrou ;  it  is  already  the  sign  and 
precursor  of  the  redemption  of  your  nation ;  it  shall  be,  we  trust,  the 
beloved  tree  in  whose  shade  the  people  of  Italy  shall  gather  repose. 
Italians!  display  before  your  sons  this  glorious  banner;  bid  them  learn 
that  it  must  ever  march  firmly  in  the  path  of  liberty  and  equity.  We  are 
about  to  return  into  the  great  French  family;  but  console  yourselves, 
Italians,  if  you  have  lost  a  sister,  you  will  obtain  a  devoted  friend,  ever 
reltdy  to  succour  you  in  the  day  of  danger.  Persevere  in  your  noble 
course ;  show  to  other  nations  that  you  are  worthv  of  being  Italians  and 
descendants  of  those  who  enlightened  the  world  in  the  Renaissance. 
Europe  assists  with  her  sjrmpathy  at  your  revivals ;  she  bends  to  do  homage 
to  the  goddess  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Less  haughty  than  of  yore,  and 
more  eouitable,  she  extends  her  arms  to  assist  you  to  rise.  Courage, 
Italians  I  Providence  is  on  the* side  of. strong  nations;  Providence  at  times 
exalts  them,  and  lowers  them  when  they  are  not  Sufficiently  matured  to 
be  able  to  gather  up  their  strength ;  but  it  ever  raises  them  up  again  to 
cause  them  to  march  in  the  path  of  order  and  of  progress.  Savoy  departs 
from  you,  but  she  is  happy  in  the  thought  that  you  are  strong  and  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.  Your  name  will  recall  to  her  glorious  reminiscences. 
Your  noble  example  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  above  all,  that  of  your  youthful 
sons,  martyrs  for  the  holiest  of  causes,  who  have  fought  together  with  us, 
and  who  have  rivalled  us  in  that  heroic  struggle  in  which  memorable 
proofs  have  been  given  by  you  of  your  patriotism.  Farewell,  Italians  1  we 
return  to  our  mountains,  but  there  we  will  be  faithful  allies  to  you,  watch- 
ful sentinels,  ever  ready,  if  it  be  yet  again  needful,  to  take  up  arms  anew 
to  aid  you  in  expelling  your  enemies  and  greedy  and  fierce   invaders. 
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Farewell,  O  Italy  I  may  liberty  be  thy  protector  always ;  continue  to  be 
the  asylum  of  what  is  noble  and  great,  and  Providence  shall  ever  sustain 
thee  I     Farewell!  farewell  I 

'*  The  Soldiers  of  the  Brigade  of  Savoy." 

After  much  correspondence  between  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments respectii^  the  annexation,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote,  on  the  25th 
June,  to  EarlOowley  that  her  Majesty's  Government  accepted  the  pro- 
posals of  France  to  submit  the  question  to  a  conference  of  the  Powers  who 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  Article  92  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  with  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Turin ;  that  the  place 
of  the  conference  should  be  Paris,  and  that  Switzerland  and  Sardinia  should 
participate  in  its  deliberations. 


ITAUAN  AFFAIBS. 

Further  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Affaire  of  Italy. 

On  the  9th  May,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  James  Hudson  the 
copy  of  a  despatch  from  Consul  Brown,  of  Genoa,  reporting  the  departure, 
from  places  near  Genoa,  of  two  Sardinian  merchai^t  steamers,  with  a 
numb^  of  persons,  computed  by  the  consul  at  about  1,000,  bound  on  an 
expedition,  it  was  thought,  to  the  Island  of  Sicily;  and  on  the  13th 
Sir  James  Hudson  sent  a  proclamation  addressed  by  Garibaldi  to  the 
Italians : — 

'^  Italians  I— The  Sicilians  are  fighting  against  the  enemies  of  Italy,  and 
for  Italy.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Italian  to  succour  them  with  words, 
money,  and  arms ;  and,  above  all,  in  person.  The  misfortunes  of  Italy 
arise  from  the  indifference  of  one  province  to  the  fate  of  the  others.  The 
redemption  of  Italy  began  from  the  moment  that  men  of  the  same  land 
ran  to  help  their  distressed  brothers.  Left  to  themselves,  the  brave  Sici- 
lians will  have  to  fi^ht,  not  only  the  mercenaries  of  the  Bourbon,  but  also 
those  of  Austria  and  the  priest  of  Rome.  Let  the  inhabitants  of  the  free 
provinces  lift  their  voices  in  behalf  of  their  struggling  brethren,  and  impel 
their  brave  youth  to  the  conflict.  Let  the  Marches,  Umbria,  Sabina, 
Rome,  the  Neapolitan,  rise  to  divide  the  forces  of  our  enemies.  Where 
the  cities  suffice  not  for  the  insurrection,  let  them  send  bands  of  their 
bravest  into  the  country.  The  brave  man  finds  an  arm  everywhere. 
Listen  not  to  the  voice  of  cowards,  but  arm,  and  let  us  fight  for  our 
brethren,  who  will  fight  for  us  to-morrow.  A  band  of  those  who  fought 
with  me  the  countrv's  battles  marches  with  me  to  the  fight  Good  and 
generous,  they  will  fight  for  their  country  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
nor  ask  for  other  reward  than  a  clear  conscience.  .  •*  Italy  and  Victor 
Emanuel!'  they  cried,  on  passing  the  Ticino.  ^ Italy  and  Victor 
Emanuel  I '  shall  re-echo  in  the  blazing  caves  of  Mongibello.  At  this 
cry,  thundering  from  the  great  rock  of  Italy  to  the  Tarpeian,  the  rotten 
throne  of  tyranny  shall  crumble,  and,  as  one  man,  the  brave  descendants 
of  Vespro  shall  rise.  To  arms  I  Let  us  put  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  the 
miseries  of  so  many  centuries.  Prove  to  the  world  that  it  is  no  lie  that 
Roman  generations  inhabited  this  land. 

"(Signed)        G.  Garibaldl'' 
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On  the  21st  May,  Lord  John  Rnssell  received  from  Lord  A.  Loftos^  eopi'eB 
of  two  protests  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Parma^  against  the 
annexation  of  her  territory  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  as  follows : — 

**  We,  Louisa  Maria,  of  Bourbon,  Regent  of  the  States  of  Parma,  for 
Duke  Robert  L 

**  In  yiew  of  the  facts  recently  occurring  in  the  States  of  Duke  Robert  our 
beloved  son,  and  especially  looking  to  the  pretended  popular  votes  illegally 
given  on  the  11th  and  12tn  instant,  and  to  the  usurpation  of  those  States, 
now  completed  by  their  annexation  to  another  adjoining  state,  we  consider 
it  our  holy  duty  to  pronounce  a^in  our  solemn  protest  We  prot^t,  first 
of  all — Against  the  pretended  right  of  transfer  (dediziane)  proclaimed  in 
favour  of  the  people ;  a  fresh  encouragement  brought  forward,  for  with- 
drawing them  from  obedience  to  constituted  Governments;  Against  the 
proceedings  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  order  to 
obtain  at  any  cost  manifestations  in  its  favour  oy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
duchy;  Against  the  violence  used  towards  the  people  of  Parma  by  the 
agents  of  the  Piedmontese  Government.  We  have  for  a  long  time  known 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy ;  we  have  had  many 
proofs  thereof  in  memorable  circumstances  during  our  regency,  and  even 
in  times  very  recent ;  they  are  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  autonomy 
of  the  country,  of  fidelity  to  their  legitimate  Sovereign.  Under  the  inti- 
midation of  threats^  the  corruption  of  deceit,  and.  the  oppression  of  terror, 
in  consequence  of  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Victor  Emanuel,  forced  upon 
functionaries  in  every  department  of  administration,  under  the  penalty  of 
dismissal,  through  the  general  discouragement  produced  by  nine  months 
of  pretended  uncertainties  and  perilous  sufierings ;  by  those  means  have 
the  manifestations  of  a  suffirage  previously  counterfeited  been  procured 
from  a  considerable  number  of  individuals.  Being  the  work  of  the 
foreigner,  and  opposed  to  ihe  permanent  interests  of  the  people,  as  well  aa 
to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  to  the  independence  of  the  State,  theses 
manifestations  can  have  no  moral  force,  and  we,  therefore,  declare  ^em  to 
be  null  and  of  none  efiect 

**  We  further  protest — Against  the  annexation  of  the  States  of  our  most 
beloved  son  to  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  that  house  has 
now  accepted  and  accomplished;  and,  therefore,  we  protest  also  against 
the  acts  of  acceptation  and  of  taking  possession  of  the  said  States ;  and 
against  whomsoever  has  concurred,  by  his  counsels  or  his  aid,  to  promote 
and  carry  out  the  same.  This  annexation  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  Euro- 
pean treaties,  of  all  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  states  and  crowns.  This  annexation  could  never  be  claimed  as  a 
legitimate  consequence  of  war,  and  we  desire  to  reply  always,  and  above 
all,  to  the  false  arguments  contrived  by  the  Piedmontese  Government,, 
falsifying  the  meaning  of  the  purely  defensive  treaties  made  between  the 
Duchy  of  Parma  and  Austria,  and  misrepresenting  facts,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  duchy  to  the  condition  of  a  belligerent  power  in  the  conflict 
whidi  has  broken  out  between  Austria,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and 
Piedmont,  on  the  other,  thus  procuring  a  seeming  title  to  make  of  it  an 
object  of  conquest  \ 

"  Everybody  knows  perfectly  well  that  from  the  moment  when  war  waa 
declared,  our  urevocable  conduct,  and  our  persevering  efforts,  have  had  no 
other  aim  than  to  guarantee  as  fiir  as  possible  the  independence  and  welfare 
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of  our  people^  bj  maintaining  an  attitude  of  neutralit^^  This  neutrality,  as 
permitted  bj  treaties,  but  therefore  real  and  legitimate,  was  violateNl  by 
the  entrance  of  the  foreign  troops  at  Pontremoli.  We  protested  then,  and 
we  did  not  quit  our  States  until  the  moment  when'  our  protests  were  no 
longer  able  to  protect  the  sacred  rights  of  our  son* 

^^  Our  neutrality  is  founded  on  solid  argupaents  of  law  and  of  facts,  which 
availed  for  the  recognition  and  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma  ia  the  treaty  of  Zurich.  Biit  that  is,  neyertheless,  always  superior 
to  the  conditions  aod  vicissitudes  of  this  treaty.  Based  upon  the  law  of 
nationSt  it  cannot  perish. 

'*  Now  the  right  of  Duke  Robert  over  the  States  of  Parma  is  ancient, 
acknowled^d,  reconfirmed,  and  complete.  It  was  guaranteed  by  the 
European  rowers  in  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  of  June  10,  1817.  It  was 
ifl^citly  confirmed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  the  international  treaties 
which  liave  followed  since  that  epoch,  and  particularly  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  stipulated  between  Austria  and  Piedmont  on  the  6th  August,  1849, 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Parma,  by  Article  Y.,  was  invited  to  give  his 
adhesion,  and  he  did  give  it  It  cannot,,  according  to  the  principles 
hitherto  recognized  and  upheld  in  Europe,  be  set  aside  by  a  pretended 
r%ht  of  popular  sufirage ;  still  less  b^  the  unlimited  right  of  peoples  to 
transfer  themselves  to  a  foreiffli  Sovereign. 

"  Consequently,  the  offer  of  the  States  of  Parma,  which  the  Piedmontese 
Government  has  procured  for  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  revolutionary  means, 
the  acceptatiim  thereof,  and  their  annexation,  now  completed  by  the  decree 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel  of  the  18th  March,  1860,  are  acts  of  guilty  and 
hateful  spoliation,  to  the  injury  of  our  most  beloved  son  Doke  Robert  L, 
and  his  successors.  And  we,  mother,  guardiao,  and  regent,  do  again 
OTotest,  in  the  interest  of  our  dynasty,  and  of  the  people  of  the  States  of 
Parma,  as  well  against  all  the  unjust  acts  aforesaid  as  against  the  conse- 

Suences  thereof  And  without  awaiting  the  examination  to  which  the 
iuropeaji  Powers  may  submit  the  new  conditions  made  for  Italy^  idso  by 
Artide  XIX.  of  the  treaty^  of  Zurich,  we  apped  to  the  said  Powers,  we 
demand  their  support,  and  we  rely  with  confidence  upon  their  equity,  and 
upon  the  justice  of  God,  The  present  protest  will  be  notified  to  all  the 
Powers  who  signed  the  treaties  of  1815  and  1817,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
firiendly  Courts. 
«  Zurich,  March  28, 1860.  *•  (Signed)  Louisa.'' 

'^  We,  Louisa  Maria,  of  Bourbon,  Regent  of  the  States  of  Parma  for 
Duke  Robert  L 

"  At  a  distance  firom  the  country  which  we  have  ruled  with  genuine 
goodwill,  in  the  name  of  our  orphan  son,  we  have  learned  with  the  deepest 
sorrow  the  very  serious  political  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  opposition 
to  the  arranjeements  which  we  left  there,  and  to  the  rights  and  interests  ef 
the  Duke  of  Parma.  It  is  our  duty,  then,  in  opposition  to  our  wishes,  to 
make  complaints  against  a  portion  of  our  subjects,  and  a^inst  a  neighbouring 
Government  which  has  aimed  at  supplanting  us,  and  wnich  has  determinec^ 
without  just  reasons,  to  look  upon  us  as  enemies.  We  had,  indeed,  no 
reason  to  expect  such  events.  In  the  interior  we  had  received,  by  the 
spontaneous  restoration  of  the  3rd  of  May  last,  a  satisfying  pledge  of  the 
^x)d  feelings  of  our  subjects.  Externally  we  received  continusu  demon- 
sti'ations  of  cordial  friendliness  from  all  the  Powers,  including  the  belli- 
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gei'ents^  a  friendlinesB  which  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  policy  we  had 
constantly  maintained.  But  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  aominions 
of  our  family,  first  at  Pontremoli,  then  in  the  capital,  and  afterwards  in 
Piacenza,  bring  before  us  injuries  done  to  the  rights  of  our  son  Robert  L, 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  abstain  from  publicly  and 
formally  protesting,  as  by  the  present  Act  we  do  protest : — ^Against  the  acts 
of  rebellion  by  which  the  municipalities  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Pontre- 
moli,  affecting  to  be  the  mouthpieces  of  the  people,  have  pretended  to 
absolve  them  iroui  allegiance  to  the  Duke,  and  have  proclaimed  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia ;  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  Piedmontese  Government,  first  towards  the  province  of  Pontremoli,  and 
then  towards  the  other  parts  of  the  duchies,  both  by  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  revolution,  by  gradually  occupying  them  with  its  troops,  and 
by  accepting  the  surrender  thereof,  against  all  right,  in  spite  of  the  stipula- 
tions 01  European  treaties,  and  specially  of  those  with  Piedmont,  and 
without  provocation  or  just  cause  of  war.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  reject 
every  argument  which  might  be  alleged  as  a  reason  or  pretext  of  right  or  of 
fact,  to  make  us  jointly  hable  with  Austria  in  the  acts  of  hostility  which 
that  Power  has  exercised  against  Piedmont,  proceeding  from  the  fortress  of 
Piacenza ;  against  all  those  who,  in  the  course  of  these  political  changes, 
have  in  any  manner  inflicted,  or  may  inflict,  damage  on  the  rights  of  our 
son ;  rights  which  we,  by  the  present  Act,  resolve  and  declare  that  we 
maintain  in  all  their  integrity. 

'^  We  protest,  then,  and  we  declare  that  we  consider  all  the  acts  done,  and 
that  may  be  done,  in  the  duchies  of  Parma,  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of 
our  most  beloved  son,  to  be  null  for  every  effect,  and  as  nan  avenue :  we 
protest  against  the  consequences  thereof,  and  we  reserve  to  ourselves  to 
exercise  all  the  above-mentioned  rights,  at  any  time  and  in  every  way 
consonant  with  right 

"  And  these  protests  we  make  before  God  and  man,  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  our  son,  but  also  in  that  of  his  subjects ;  and  we  understand  that  they 
are  intimated  to  the  Powers  who  maintain  the  public  law  of  Europe.  We 
appeal,  then,  to  those  Powers,  trusting  that  in  their  high  justice,  in  the 
interest  of  treaties,  and  of  the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  Sovereigns  and 
States,  and  in  their  magnanimity,  they  will  cherish  and  effectively  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  young  Sovereign  of  rarma.  Given  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzer- 
land, this  20th  day  ofJune,  1859. 

"(Signed)  LouiaA." 

On  the  22nd  May,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  the  following  despatch 
to  Sir  James  Hudson : — 

"  Foreign  Office,  May  22,  1860. 

"  The  Government  of  Sardinia  is  bound  to  mat  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity.  Similar  relations,  newly  consigned  to  a  solemn 
treaty  at  Zurich,  subsist  between  Sardinia  and  Austria.  Austria  has 
assured  her  Majesty's  Government  more  than  once,  and  in  various  forms, 
that  she  looks  only  to  defence,  and  will  not  attack  Sardinia  or  any  other 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  Sardinia  could  hardly  hope  to  be  successful 
against  Austria,  still  less  against  Austria  and  Naples  combined,  without  the 
aid  of  France.     I  will  not  disguise  from  Count  Cavour  that  reports  are 

Srevalent  that,  in  the  event  of  any  further  acquisition  of  territory  by  Sar- 
inia,  either  in  the  Italian  peninsula  or  by  the  annexation  of  Sicily,  France 
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would  demand,  and  the  Sardinian  Government  would  make,  the  cession  fo 
France  of  G^noa,  or  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  either  of  one  or  both.  Tlie 
cession  of  Genoa  to  France  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  the  independence 
of  Italy ;  the  cession  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  would  be  a  serious  derange- 
ment of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.'  But  I  will  go  further^ 
and  say  that  the  furt;her  augmentation  of  the  French  territory  could  not  be 
seen  with  indifferepce  by  Europe.  Tou  are,  therefore,  instructed  to  ask 
Count  Cavour,  first,  to  declare  that  Sardinia  will  not.  commit  any  act  of 
aggression  against  Airstria,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  secondly, 
tobind  the  Government  of  Sardinia  not  to  yield  any  territory  to  France 
beyond  that  which  has  been  given  away  by  the  treaty  of  Turin  of  the  24th 
of  March,  I860.  I  can  say  little  in  this  place  of  the  Roman  States.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  informed  with  precision  of  the  relations  now 
existing  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Sardinia;  but,  so  long  as  the 
Pope's  forces  do  not  invade  Emilia  or  Tuscanv,  her  Majesty's  Government 
consider  that  Sardinia  is  bound  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude." 

In  answer  to  which,  on  the  31st  May^  Sir  James  Hudson  transmitted  the 
following  despatch  from  Count  Cavour,  dated  the  30th  May : — 

*'  Turin,  May  30,  1860. 

**  Sir, — I  have  just  received  the  note  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
address  to  me,  informing  me  that  the  British  Government,  with  a  view  to 
preserving  from  fresh  dangers  the  peace  and  equilibrium  of  Europe,  request 
the  Government  of  the  Kmg  to  declare : — 1.  That  Sardinia  has  no  inten- 
tion of  committing  acts  of  aggression  against  Austria,  nor  against  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  2.  That  the  Government  of  the  King  engages 
not  to  cede  to  France  any  portion  of  territory  beyond  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  March  24.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  replv,  in  the  first 
place,  to  this  last  point,  by  referring  to  the  declarations  which  I  have  just 
made  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  sitting  of  the  26th  of  May.  In  that 
speech,  of  which  I  hasten  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy,  I  declared,  without  any 
hesitation,  that  the  Government  of  the  King,  even  to  deliver  Venice  from  a 
forei^  yoke,  could  not  consent  to  cede  one  inch  of  Italian  territory.  I 
imagme  that  these  declarations  will  render  superfluous,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  any  diplomatic  engagement  to  this  effect 

''As  regards  the  first  point,  I  have  no  less  hesitation  in  declaring  to  you 
that  the  Government  of  the  King  will  carefully  abstain  from  any  act  of 
aggression  towards  Austria  as  long  as  that  Power  shall  abstain  loyally  on 
her  side  from  any  act  which  might  violate  the  great  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention. As  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  has  several  times 
declared  that  its  firm  wish  is  that  this  principle  should  be  respected,  the 
Government  of  the  King  flatter  themselves  that  peace  will  not  be  disturbed. 
As  regards  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
same  declaration  with  the  same  reservations.  It  is  my  duty,  nevertheless, 
to  add  frankly  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  of  his 
Majestjr  to  prevent,  by  force,  any  manifestations  of  sympathy  by  the  Italian 
populations  for  the  populations  of  Sicily  or  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

**  The  irresistible  impulse  which  has  caused  so  many  subjects  of  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  to  testify  with  such  noble  generosity  the  sympathy  they  feel 
in  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily,  manifests  itself  in  a  far  greater  degree  m  the 
States  of  the  King.  Without  being  in  any  degree  more  desirous  than  the 
Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  to  violate  in  any  manner  the  princi- 
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pies  of  the  law  of  nationsy  the  Oovemment  of  the  King  is^  as  wefi  as  tibe 
British  Government,  unahle  to  prevent  these  proofs  of  sympathy.  Asa 
free  Government  it  could  not  punish  acts  which  international  feeling  may 
disapprove,  but  which  do  not  come  under  the  sanction  of  any  positive  law; 
as  an  Italian  Government,  it  cannot  oppose  itself  to  the  current  of  public 
opinion  which  is  openly  pronounced  in  tavonr  of  the  population. 

'^  In  the  hope  of  havin|i^  satisfied  by  these  declarations  the  desire  expressed 
by  your  Government,  I  have,  dbc., 

"(Signed)        C.  Cavoto.'' 

On  the  7th  July,  I860,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  James  Hudson, 
that  her  Majestv's  Minister  at  Naples  had  learnt  that  the  French  Gk>vem*' 
ment  recommended  the  Sardinian  Government  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Naples,  and  to  stop  the  expeditions  continually  goingirom  the  Sar^ 
dinian  dominions  to  Sicily,  and  that  Russia  proposed  to  Trance  a  joint 
interference  to  put  an  end  to  them.  Lord  John  Russdl  also  expressed  the 
opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  Neapolitan  Government  might 
ask  for  a  truce  of  three  months  in  Sicily.  That  tne  Sardinian  Government 
should  effectually  prevent  or  interrupt  any  expedition  to  Calabria  or  to 
other  parts  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions ;  and  that  the  troops  under  General 
Garibaldi  should  be  confined  to  Palermo  and  Gattania,  while  the  Neapolitan 
troops  should  be  confined  to  Messina  and  Syracuse. 

On  the  23rd  July,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  the  following  despatch  to  Earl 
Cowley : — 

"  Foreign  Office^  July  28,  1860. 

**  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  have  received  from  various  sources  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  France  has  agreed  to  the  annexation  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  Piedmont,  on  condition  that  Liguria  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia  are 
transferred  to  France.  The  Government  of  the  Emperor  must  be  aware  that 
such  a  project  would  be  viewed  in  the  most  serious  light  by  Great  Britain, 
and  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  think  that  it  has  been  entertained. 
But  the  moment  is  critical,  and  her  Majesty's  Government  wish  to  enter 
into  the  itdlest  communication  with  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on 
the  state  of  Italy.  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  have  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  induce  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  to  recommend  a  truce  to  Graribaldi :  they 
affirm  that  they  have  no  influence  with  that  chief.  We  must,  therefore, 
calmlv  review  the  recent  occurrences. 

"  (xaribaldi  and  his  companions  have  gone  from  Gtenoa  to  Sicily ;  have 
raised  the  Sicilian  people  m  insurrection  against  Naples;  have  led  and 
triumphed  in  an  outbreak  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo ;  and  finally,  the 
insurgents  are  in  possession,  with  the  exception  of  Messina,  Syracuse,  and 
Agosta,  of  the  whole  island.  Other  expeditions  following  that  of  Garibaldi 
have  gone  from  the  ports  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  have  fomented  the 
Sicilian  insurrection.  Whether  Garibaldi's  original  expedition  and  those 
which  followed  were  disapproved  or  secretly  connived  at  by  the  Court  of 
Sardinia,  their  success  appears  to  us  to  place  die  Sardinian  Government  in  a 
position  of  embarrassment.  The  duties  of  amity  ought  to  lead  them  to 
discountenance  all  enterprises  destined  to  shake  the  throne  of  an  ally.  But 
if,  after  what  has  happened,  Sardinia  were  to  form  an  intimate  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Neapolitan  troops  should  in  consequence  march 
against  the  Sicilians^  and  place  Palermo  under  its  former  rule,  all  Italy 
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would  exclaim  against  the  supposed  treachery  of  the  King  whom  they  have 
hitherto  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  Italian  independenca  While  on 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  wish  to  see  the 
crown  of  ibe  Two  Sicilies  on  the  head  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  it  appears 
to  them  that  Sardinia  cannot  ally  herself  intimately  with  Naples,  unless 
Sicily  should  be  left  free  to  choose  her  future  destiny.  Bat  in  choosing  that 
destiny,  it  is  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty*s  Goverment  that  if  the  Sicilians 
could  nave  a  free  Parliament,  and  above  all  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Ticeroy  under  the  Neapolitan  dynasty,  they  need  not  fear  a  repetition  of  the 
injustice  and  the  oppressions  which  they  have  been  made  to  suffer. 

^  Such  are  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  Governmbnt  in  respect  to  Sicily ; 
and  if  by  a  truce  of  indefinite  daration,  time  could  be  obtained  for  Friendly 
negotiations  between  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia;  if  Sicily  could  have 
security  for  good  government,  and  peace  coald  be  preserved  in  Southern 
Italy,  her  Majesty's  Government  wotdd  gladly  contribute  to  such  a  result 
In  the  case,  however,  of  failure,  and  the  refusal  by  Sicily  to  acknowledge 
any  longer  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  Sicilian  revolution,  if  not  crushed  by 
the  Neapolitan  forces,  may  involve  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  even  extend 
to  the  Roman  States,  so  that  the  dream  of  an  Italian  kingdom,  comprehending 
all  Italy  from  Milan  to  Messina,  may  become  a  reality.  An  attack  by  the 
new  Italian  kingdom  on  Venetia  might  follow.  But  such  an  attack  would 
be  a  war  of  aggression  undertaken  in , direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Zurich.  It  would  excite  the  apprehension,  and  probably  the  armed  resist- 
ance of  the  German  Powers.  It  is  the  firm  persuasion  of  her  Majesty's 
Gbvemment  that  no  such  war  would  be  undertaken  by  Sardinia  if  the  hope 
of  assistance  from  France  were  entirely  precluded.  The  battle  of  Solferino 
alone  was  sufiBcient  to  show  how  unequal  the  best  Piedmontese  army  would 
prove  to  the  task  of  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy.  The  increase  of 
numbers  has,  by  mixing  up  raw  levies  with  disciplined  troops,  for  the  present 
rather  impaired  than  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  Sardinian  forces.  We 
may  be  certain  that  Count  Cavour  is  too  sagacious  a  statesman  to  send  such 
an  army  to  break  itself  to  pieces  against  the  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral ; 
and  we  may  rest  assured,  tnerefore,  that  if  France  and  England  discourage, 
strongly  and  decidedly,  any  attack  by  Sardinia  upon  Austria,  no  such  attack 
will  be  made.  It  is  in  this  manner  only,  according  to  the  views  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  Italy  can  be  reconstituted,  and  Europe  saved 
firom  the  calamity  of  war.  If  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  encouraged  to  attack 
Venetia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  will  probably  succeed  in  engaging  Germany 
in  the  quarrel,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  be  placed  in  the  alternative 
of  seeing  his  work  undone,  or  of  engaging  in  a  European  war.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  her  Majesty's  Government  that,  while  we  should  endeavour  to 
conciliate  the  pretensions  of  Sardinia  and  Naples  in  respect  to  Sicily,  yet  if 
such  efforts  should  fail,  France  and  Great  Britain  should  agree  to  leave  the 
people  of  Southern  Italy  to  settle  their  own  internal  affiurs.  But  inasmuch 
as  a  war  of  Sardinia  against  Austria  would  probably  extend  to  Germany, 
and  perhaps  to  other  countries  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  France  should 
use  all  their  influence  at  Turin  to  prevent  any  aggression  on  Venetia  on  the 
part  of  the  King  «f  Sardinia." 

Meanwhile  Garibaldi  was  progressing  in  his  marches ;  and  on  the  22nd  July, 

Mr.  Elliot  informed  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  Neapolitan  Government 

had  come  to  the  resolution  of  entirely  abandoning  Sicily,  M.  De  Martino 

intending  by  this  act  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Sardinia,  and  so 
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Jrevent  the  farther  progress  of  the  revolution.  On  the  27ih  Joly,  Sir 
.  Hudson  wrote  that  the  Sardinian  Cabinet  had  counselled  the  King  to 
address  General  Garibaldi,  calling  upon  him  to  refrain  from  attacking  the 
continental  States  of  the  King  of  Naples ;  but  that  since  the  departure  of 
the  King's  letter  the  battle  of  Melazzohad  occurred.  On  the  10th  August^ 
Sir  James  Hudson  communicated  that  the  replj  which  Greneral  Garibaldi: 
had  returned  to  the  suggestion  made  to  him  bj  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that 
he  should  not  cross  from  Sicily  to  the  States  of  the  King  of  Naples,  was  to 
the  effect,  that  on  account  of  the  engagements  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  people  of  those  States,  he  could  not  stop  in  his  career,  but  that  as 
soon  as  ^^  his  mission "  was  completed,  he  would  lay  his  authority  at  his 
Majesty's  feet  On  the  16th  August,  1860,  Mr.  Fane  communicated  from 
Vienna,  that  it  was  reported  that  a  menacing  note  on  the  affairs  of  Italy  had 
been  addressed  by  Count  Rechberg  to  the  Cabinet  of  Turin,  but  that 
the  Austrian  Gx)yemment  had  given  to  that  report  an  unqualfied  denial. 
On  the  2 1st  August,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
Mr.  Fane:— 

^*  The  project  of  Italian  unity  has  found  great  favour  among  high  and 
low  in  Italy.  The  reason  why  Italy  has  long  been  merely  a  geographical 
term,  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  its  division  into  separate  States ;  the  wish 
for  indepenaence  which  has  long  prevailed,  is,  therefore,  now  connected 
with  a  wish  for  unity.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  alive  to  the  danglers 
which  endeavours^  to  accomplish  that  unity  may  produce,  by  disturbing 
political  relations  between  other  States,  exciting  national  ambition  among 
the  Italians,  and  leading  to  events  which  might  injuriously  alter  the  existing 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.     Her  Majesty's  Government  have,  on  these 

Sounds,  urged  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  use  his  influence  with  General 
aribaldi  to  induce  that  chief  to  refrain  from  invading  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  but  thev  are  convinced  that  if  the  King  of  Naples  possesses  the 
attachment  of  his  people,  he  will  run  no  risk  from  Garibaldi's  incursion, 
even  supported  by  the  cry  for  unity. 

**  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affections  and  confidence  of  his  Neapolitan 
subjects  are  alienated  from  him,  and  if  the  Neapolitan  nation  desire  to  form 

J)art  of  a  United  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not 
eel  justified  in  attempting  to  impose  upon  them  a  Government  in  which 
they  can  have  no  confidence,  and  under  which  they  can  enjoy  no  security. 
But  even  if  all  Italy,  comprising  more  than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
were  formed  into  one  kingdom,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  see  in 
that  change  no  reason  for  any  further  aggrandizement  of  France.  In  any 
future  European  war,  Italy  thus  enlarged  would  be  free  to  join  France,  or 
to  unite  with  the  adversaries  of  France,  or  to  remain  neutral ;  but  her 
joining  in  any  coalition  against  France  would  not  be  probable  unless  her 
independence  were  threatened  by  French  ambition. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  would  oppose  any  further  annexa- 
tion of  Italian  territory  to  France  on  the  pretence  of  danger  to  France  by 
the  incorporation  of  Italy  into  one  State.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to 
fear  that  Italy,  formed  into  one  kingdom,  comprising  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the 
States  of  the  Pope,  in  addition  to  the  present  dominions  of  the  King  of 
,  Sardinia,  might  threaten  the  position  of  Austria  in  Venetia,  and  any  menace 
of  this  kind  might  be  supported  by  discontent,  and  even  by  insurrection,  in 
Venice,  and  in  the  Italian  towns  in  the  Province  of  Venetia.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  discourage,  as  much  as  possible,  any  such  aggressive 
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tendency,  and  would  use  all  their  infloence  at  Paris  to  dissuade  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  from  assisting  Sardinia  in  an  aggressive  war  against  Austria. 
More  than  this  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  engage  to  do.  They  are 
persuaded  that  Austria  is  more  than  a  match  for  Ital^  single-handed,  and 
they  do  not  believe  that,  unless  other  complications  arise,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  will  incur  the  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  which  would  be  the 
certain  result  of  his  participation  in  a  fresh  war  in  Itdy.  Nor  can  they 
think  it  probable  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  would  lightly  engage  single- 
handed  in  an  enterprise,  the  end  of  which  would  be  doubtful,  and  the 
dangers  of  which  would  be  certain." 

On  the  25th  August,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  a 
communication,  that  during  the  week  Naples  had  been  a  prey  to  a  panic 
which  pervaded  all  classes,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  exodus  from 
the  ciiy,  the  wealthier  leaving  the  country  by  the  steam-packets,  and  the 
poorer  moving  with  such  of  their  goods  as  they  could  transport  to  various 
places  more  or  less  distant  from  the  capital.  Considerable  fear  was  felt  that 
the  Republican  element  which  surrounded  Garibaldi,  might  prove  too 
strong  even  for  him,  and  such  consideration  prevented  the  arrival  of  the 
Liberator  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  the  same  universal  exultation  with 
which  it  was  anticipated  a  short  time  back.  On  the  27th,  Lord  John  Rrssell 
received  another  communication  from  Mr.  Elliot,  that  by  a  royal  decree 
of  the  20th,  the  convocation  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  was  postponed 
until  the  30th  Sept,  and  tixe  meeting  of  the  national  Parliament  to  the 
20th  Oct. 

On  the  29th,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley  as  follows : — 
*^  It  appears  to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  Italians  should  be  allowed 
to  maintain  or  to  change  the  Governments  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  of 
Rome,  according  to  their  wishes;  but  that  France  should  discourage  an 
attack  upon  Yenetia  by  Sardinia :  for  France  is  bound  to  maintain  Sardinia 
in  the  possession  of  Lombardy,  and  therefore  the  contest  could  not  be  an 
equal  one.  And  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  Sardinia,  being 
worsted  in  the  war,  France  were  to  come  t9  her  assistance,  it  is  possible 
that  the  German  Powers  might  move  to  the  assistance  of  Austria,  and  that 
thus  the  war  might  assume  European  dimensions.  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  be  again  permitted  to  occupy  and  j^ovem  Naples  and  the 
Roman  States  without  a  renewal  of  the  miseries  of  the  last  forty  years  for 
Italy,  and  a  prospect  of  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe." 

On  the  31st  August,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  copy 
of  a  note  from  M.  de  Marteno,  containing  the  protest  of  the  Neapnolitan 
Government  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  IQng  Francis  II.  as  Sovereign  of 
Sicily^  and  against  the  imposition  by  a  foreign  force  of  the  Sardinian 
'' Statute,"  wimout  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  Sicilians.  And  on  the 
3rd  September,  Lord  John  Russell  learned  from  Mr.  Elliot,  that  in 
order  to  spare  the  town  of  Naples  the  horrors  of  war,  the  King  had  ordered 
his  generals  to  confine  the  action,  of  his  troops  to  without  the  walls  of  the 
capital,  of  which  the  garrison  was  to  be  reduced  to  that  usual  in  time  of 
peace.  On  the  11th  September  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  ElUot 
a  despatch,  to  the  effect  that  the  belief  that  very  serious  complications  would 
likely  arise  if  Garibaldi  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  and  established  his 
authority  throughout  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  led  him,  although  not 
without  misgiving,  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  King  is  forced  to  leave  his 
throne,  it  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  probable  peace  of  Italy  and  of 
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Europe,  that  the  authority  in  Naples  should  without  deUy  be  assumed  by 
the  Kin^  of  Sardinia. 

On  the  ISthy  Lord  John  Russell  heard  that  the  King  had  left  Naples  for 
Gaeta^^  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  vessds 
belonging  to  his  navy,  esdorted  by  a  Spanish  frigate  and  corvette,  bii  board 
of  which  was  the  Marques  de  Lema,  the  Spanish  Minister.  The  whole  of 
the  royal  family  had  likewise  departed.  The  royal  army  was  being  with- 
drawn towards  Capua  and  Gaeta,  but  whether  witn  the  intention  of  making 
an  attempt  at  a  final  stand  at  the  northern  extremity  o£  the  kingdom,  or 
with  the  view  of  joining  General  Lamorici^re's  army  in  &e  Papal  States^  to 
help  him  to  resist  the  mrther  progress  of  Garibaldi,  could  not  yet  be  said. 
The  following  is  the  King's  farewdl  address  to  his  people: — 

^'PfiOCLAMATIOH. 

^'  Among  the  many  duties  which  are  prescribed  to  kings,  those  attendant 
on  misfortune  are  the  greatest  and  the  noblest,  and  I  intend  to  fulfil  them 
with  fearless  resignation,  with  a  serene  and  confiding  heart,  as  becomes 
the  descendant  of  so  manv  monarchs.  To  this  intent  I  once  more  address 
myself  to  the  people  of  this  metropolis,  from  whom  I  must  now  in  sorrow 
separate  mysel£  An  unjust  and  illegal  war  has  invaded  my  States,  not- 
withstanding my  being  on  peaceful  terms  with  all  the  European  Powers. 
The  changes  made  in  the  form  of  government,  my  adhesion  to  the  great 
National  and  Italian  principles,  have  not  sufficed  to  avert  it;  nay,  the 
necessity  under  which  I  was  of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  State  entailed 
events  which  I  have  always  deplored.  Thence  I  solemnly  protest  against 
these  disgraceful  hostilities,  on  which  present  times  and  future  ages  will 
pronounce  their  most  severe  judgement. 

^*  The  diplomatic  body  accredited  to  my  person  have,  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  this  unheard-of  invasion.  Known  the  sentiments  with 
which  my  mind  was  imbued  towards  all  my  neople,  and  towards  this 
illustrious  city,  namely,  to  guard  it  against  rapine  and  war,  to  save  its 
inhabitants  and  their  property,  the  sacred  temples,  monuments,  public 
-  edifices  and  galleries  of  art,  —  all  those  things  which  compose  the 
patrimony  of  its  civilization,  and  which,  belonging  to  future  generations,  are 
superior  to  temporary  passions. 

"  The  moment  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  promise  has  arrived ;  the 
war  is  approaching  the  walls  of  this  city,  and  with  ineffable  grief  I  now 
depart,  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the  army,  there,  where  the  defence  of 
my  rights  calls  me.  The  other  portion  of  it  remains  in  order  to  contribute, 
in  concert  with  the  honourable  National  Guard,  to  the  invioIabiKfy  and 
security  of  the  capital,  which  I  recommend  as  a  sacred  palladium  to  the 
zeal  of  the  Ministry ;  and  I  rely  on  the  honour  and  good  citizenship  of  the 
Syndic  of  Naples,  and  of  the  Commander  of  the  Civic  Guard,  to  save  this 
beloved  country  fbom  the  horrors  of  internal  disorders  and  the  disasters  of 
approaching  warfare,  to  which  intent  I  leave  them  all  the  necessary  and 
most  expended  powers. 

**  Descendant  of  a  dynasty  which  for  126  years  has  reined  over  these 
parts,  and  having  thus  saved  them  fi'om  the  horrors  of  a  long  vice*royal 
government,  all  my  affections  are  here  concentrated.  I  am  Neapolitan,  nor 
can  I  without  the  deepest  sorrow  thus  take  leave  of  my  most  beloved  people, 
— of  my  countrymen.  Let  my  fate  be  what  it  may,  prosperous  or  adverse, 
I  shall  always  retain  a  great  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  them.     I 
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recommend  to  lliem  concord,  peace,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  dnty  as 
citizens.  Let  not  an  unbecoming  zeal  for  my  crown  become  a  torcn  of 
turmoil.  If  the  fate  of  the  present  war  should  cause  me  shortly  to  return 
among  yoa,  or  if  at  any  future  time  it  should  behove  Qod's  justice  to 
restore  to  me  the  throne  of  my  ancestors,  resplendent  with  the  free 
institutions  with  which  I  hare  irrevocably  surrounded  it,  all  that  I  now 
demand  is  that  I  may  find  my  people  unit^,  strong,  and  happy. 
*'  Naples,  September  6, 1860. 

*'  (Signed)       Francis.'' 

On  the  13th  September,  Lord  John  Russell  received  the  further  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Elliot,  dated  7th  September  : — 

*'  Extraordinary  as  has  been  the  progress  of  General  Garibaldi  from  the 
moment  of  his  first  landing  at  Marsala,  no  part  of  it  had  been  more  so  than 
the  entrance  which  he  made  into  Naples  that  morning.  Scarcely  more 
than  twelve  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  King  had  lefi^  his  capital,  and  the  last 
columns  of  a  numerous  garrison  could  barely  have  withdrawn  beyond  the 
sight  of  the  town,  when  General  Garibaldi  arrived  by  railroad,  accom- 
panied by  some  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  in  all,  the  advanced  guard  of  his 
army  certainly  not  being  within  sixty  miles.  At  Salerno  he  had  made  a 
similar  entrance  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  his  troops,  and  in  both  cases 
was  rec^ved  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  At  Naples  the  town  seemed  to 
give  itself  up  to  rejoicing,  and  to  the  exhibitions,  so  much  to  the  taste  of 
these  southern  populations,  of  processions  with  fiags,  and  pikes,  and 
daggers,  but  no  disturbance  occurred  during  the  day,  that  I  heard  of, . 
except  in  one  case  where  the  soldiers  still  remaining  in  one  of  the  forts, 
provoked  bv  constant  invitations  from  the  people  to  join  in  the  cry  of 
*  Viva  Garibaldi  I '  fired  some  shots  upon  them.  General  Garibaldi  tck)k 
up  his  quarters  in  a  palace  in  which  royal  visitors  were  usually  received^ 
and  just  opposite  that  of  the  King*" 

The  following  is  a  copy  an  address  of 'th^  King,  transmitted  to  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  upon  the  events  which  have  compelled  his  Majesty  to 
abandon  his  capital: — 

"Francis  II.,  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  &c,  Ac*,  Ac. 

*'  Since  a  daring  *  condottiero,^  with  all  the  force  which  revolutionary 
Europe  possesses,  has  attacked  our  dominions  in  the  name  of  one  of  Italy's 
Sovereigns,  a  kinsman  and  an  ally,  we  have  by  all  the  means  in  our  power 
fought  during  five  months  for  the  sacred  independence  of  our  States.  The 
fortune  of  war  has  been  against  us.  The  daring  enterprise,  which  that 
Sovereign  ^n  the  most  formal  manner '  protested  he  ignored,  and  which 
nevertheless,  pending  the  treaties  for  an  intinjate  alliance,  received  in  his 
States  principally  help  and  support;  that  ent^rise  which  the  whole  of 
Europe,  after  having  prodaimed  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  looks  at 
with  indifierence,  leaving  us  alone  to  struggle  against  the  common  enemy, 
is  on  the  point  of  extending  its  unhappy  efiects  even  to  our  capital.  The 
hostile  forces  are  approaching  us  nearly. 

''On  the  other  hand,  Sicily  and  the  provinces  of  the  continent,  long  since 
and  in  all  ways  undermined  by  revolution,  having  risen  under  so  much 
pressure,  have  formed  Provisional  Governments  with  the  title  and  under 
the  nominal  protection  of  that  Sovereign,  and  have  confided  to  a  pretended 
Dictator  the  authority  and  the  ftdl  arbitrement  of  their  destinies. 

^  Poweriid  in  our  rights  founded  on  history,  on  international  treaties,  and 
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on  the  public  law  of  Europe^  while  we  depend  oq  prolongiog»  as  long  as 
possible,  our  defence,  we  are  not  less  determined  to  mal^e  every  sacrifice  to 
spare  the  horrors  of  a  struggle  and  of  anarchy  to  this  vast  metropolis,  the 
glorious  seat  of  antiquity,*  uie  cradle  of  the  arts  and  the  civilization  of  the 
kingdom. 

^  "  In  consequence,  we  wiU  move  with  our  armv  outside  our  walls,  coofiding 
in  the  loyalty  and  in  the  affection  of  our  subjects  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  respect  to  the  authorities. 

"  In  taking  such  a  resolution,  we  feel,  at  the  same  time,  the  duty  which  is 
dictated  to  us  by  our  ancient  and  unshaken  rights,  our  honour,  the  interests 
of  our  heirs  and  successors,  and,  still  more,  of  our  beloved  subjects,  and  we 
strongly  protest  against  all  the  acts  hitherto  consummated,  and  the  events 
which  have  taken  place,  or  will  happen  hereafter. 

"  We  reserve  all  our  titles  and  prerogatives,  springing  from  the  sacred  and 
incontestable  rights  of  succession,  and  from  treaties,  and  we  solemnly 
declare  all  the  above-mentioned  acts  and  pccurrences  null,  void,  and  of  no 
value,  resigning,  as  far  as  concerns  us,  into  the  hands  of  an  omnipotent  God 
our  cause  and  uiat  of  our  people,  in  the  pure  conviction  of  not  having  enter- 
tained, in  the  brief  space  of  our  reign,  a  single  thought  which  was  not 
consecrated  to  their  good  and  to  their  felicity.  The  institutions  which  we 
have  irrevocably  guaranteed  to  them  are  the  pledge  of  this. 

"  This  our  protest  will  be  by  us  transmitteci  to  sSl  the  Courts,  and  we  wish 
that,  signed  by  us,  furnished  with  the  seal  of  our  royal  arms,  and  counter- 
signed by  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  it  may  be  preserved  in  our 
Royal  OflBce  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  of  Grace  and  Justice,  as  a  monument  of  our  firm  wish  to 
oppose  always  reason  and  right  to  violence  and  usurpation. 

**  Naples,  September  6,  1860.  (Signed)        Fkancis.'' 

"  (Signed)        G.  db  Mabtino.^ 

On  the  same  date.  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  the 
following  account  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Naples. — ^^The  political  parties 
now  prevailing  in  Naples  are  the  following:  1st  The  Constitutionalist^ 
who  would  wish  the  Constitution  to  be  carried  out  under  the  present 
Sovereign.  2ndly.  The  Reactionists.  3rdly.  The  Republicans.  4thly. 
The  Annexionists.  The  first  of  these  may  be  rapidly  disposed  of;  for, 
a  though  represented  bv  the  Government,  its  numbers  are  insignificant,  and 
apparently  it  will  shortly  cease  to  exist.  The  second,  or  Reactionist  party, 
although  not  numerically  strong  as  compared  with  the  population,  contains 
at  court,  in  the  army,  and  among  the  clergy,  elements  sufficient  to  render  it 
extremely  formidable.  Of  the  third,  or  Republican  party,  it  is  not  easy  to 
speak  with  certainty  as  regards  ita  numbers ;  but  it  is  ably  directed  from 
abroad,  and  led  by  active,  enterprising  men,  disciplined  and  working  together 
with  an  union  and  determinedness  oi  purpose  that  cannot  fail  to  make  them 
dangerous.  Their  guiding  principle  may,  perhaps,  be  correctly  gathered 
from  the  symbol  or  seal  they  adopted  for  their  *  National  Committee,* 
namely,  three  fraternal  hands  grasping  a  dagger.  The  fourth,  or  An- 
nexionist  party,  comprises  the  great  bulk  both  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  and  of  its  total  population ;  but  this  advantage  is  partly  counter- 
balanced by  the  disunion  and  diversity  of  purpose  which  prevails  amongst 
them.  They  appear  to  be  agreed  only  to  the  extent  of  a  determination  to  do 
nothing  for  themselves,  but  to  allow  Garibaldi  and  his  follower^  to  conquer 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  as  he  has  done  that  of  Sicily,  granting  him  their 
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good  wishes^  but  making  no  national  morement  till  the  Liberator  is  so  near 
at  band  that  it  may  be  done  without  riak  to  themselves.  One  portion  of 
them  flatter  themselves  with  the  belief  that  when  the  King  abandons  the 
capital,  they  may  seize  the  reins  of  power,  establish  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and,  at  the  very  gates  of  Naples,  inform  General  Garibaldi  that  they 
can  ^overfl  the  country  Iw  themselves,  and  have  no  further  necessity  for  his 
services.  Another  section  would  wish  to  establish  the  Count  of  Syracuse  as 
Dictator  upon  the  departure  of  his  royal  n^hew.  The  third,  and  apparently 
most  practical,  portion  think  that  when  Garibaldi  arrives,  he  must  at  least 
commence  by  being  himself  Dictator,  and  that  their  object  should  be  to 
render  him  every  assistance  in  his  government,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
set  him  aside.  These  rival  parties  regard  each  other  with  considerable 
animosity." 

On  the  14th,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  James  Hudson  copy 
of  a  general  order,  published  in  the  snp{>lement  of  the  OflScial  Gazette,  to 
the  Sardinian  troops  about  to  enter  TJmbria  and  the  Marches,  as  follows : — 

•*  This  morning  his  Majesty  received  the  deputation  which  came  from 
Umbria  and  &e  Marches  to  invoke  his  protection  for  their  provinces, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  jnercenaries  of  every  nation.  Deeply  touched  by 
the  state  of  those  populations  and  their  dangers,  his  Majestv  has  accepted 
the  protection,  and  nas  commanded  his  troops  to  enter  those  provinces 
for  tne  purpose  of  preserving  order,  and  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
die  struggles  of  Pemgia, — addressing  to  the  troops  the  following  procla- 
matidn:— 

"  ViOTOB  Ehanxibl  IL 
"Soldiers! 

*^  You  are  entering  the  Marches  and  Umbria  to  restore  civil  order  to 
those  distressed  cities,  and  to  give  the  people  freedom  to  express  their  own 
will.  You  have  not  to  fight  with  powerfrd  armies,  but  to  free  unhappy 
Italian  provinces  from  foreign  mercenaries.  You  go  not  to  revenge 
injuries  done  to  me  and  to  Italy,  but  to  prevent  popular  hatred  from 
breaking  out  in  revenge  for  bad  government.  You  will  teach,  bv  your 
example,  forgiveness  of  injories  and  Christian  toleration  to  him  who  has 
foolisnly  compared  love  for  the  Italian  country  to  Mahometanism.  In 
peace  with  all  the  great  Powers,  and  abstaining  from  all  provocation,  I 
intend  to  remove  from  the  centre  of  Italy  a  lasting  source  of  disturbance 
and  discord.  I  will  respect  the  See  of  the  Chief  of  the  Church,  to  whom 
I  am  always  ready  to  give,  in  concert  with  the  allied  and  friendly  Powers, 
all  those  guarantees  of  independence  and  secnrity  which  his  bhnd  coun- 
cillors have  vainly  flattered  themselves  to  obtain  from  the  fanaticism  of 
a  mischievous  faction  conspiring  against  my  authority  and  the  liberty  of 
the  nation. 

"  Soldiers !  *'  I  am  accused  of  ambition.  Yes,  I  have  one  ambition ; 
and  that  is,  to  restore  the  principles  of  moral  order  in  Italy,  and  preserve 
Europe  from  the  continual  dangers  of  revolution  and  war. 

-"  September  11,  1860. 

"(Signed)  ViCTOB  Emakuel. 

"  (Signed)        Cavoub. 
«  Farini." 

On  the  20th  September,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  James 
Hadson  copy  of  a  note  addressed  by  Count  Cavour  to  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
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and  of  the  Ciurdinal's  reply  to  it,  upon  the  sabject  of  the  insarrection  in  the 
Marohes  and  Umbria,  and  the  motives  which  have  indnced  Sardinia  to 
rater  the  Papal  territories,  as  follows : — 

'^CouNT  CATomt  TO  Cabdinal  Antonelli. 

^  Emitonoe,  TWtn,  Septmber  7,  1660. 

'^  The  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  not  witnessed 
without  deep  regret  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  corps  of  foreign 
mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Poodfieal  Grovernment  The 
creation  of  such  corps,  not  consisting,  accordin^r  to  all  civil  governments, 
of  natives  of  the  country,  but  of  people  of  different  tongues,  nations,  and 
religion,  is  highly  offensive  to  the  puolic  conscience  of  Italy  and  Europe. 
Insubordination,  inherent  to  such  troops — ^the  improvident  conduct  of  their 
chie& — ^the  provoking  menaces  which  they  put  forward  in  their  procla- 
mations, give  rise  to,  and  maintain,  a  very  dangerous  ferment  The 
remembrance  of  the  frightful  excesses  of  the  sacking  of  Perugia  is  still  fresh 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marches  and  Umbria.  Such  a  state  of  things, 
ffital  in  itself,  is  even  more  so  from  the  events  which  have  succeeded  in 
Sicily  and  Uie  kivgdom  of  Naples.  The  presence  of  foreign  troops, 
offensive  to  national  feeling,  and  opposed  to  the  manifestation  of  &e  popular 
vote,  will  iofallibly  exte^nd  disturbances  to  the  a(i|joining  provinces. 

*^The  intimate  relations  between  the  inhabitaats  of  the  Marches  and 
Umbria  and  the  provinces  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  King,  and  the 
reasons  of  order  and  security  of  his  own  dominions,  compel  his  Majesty's 
Oovemment  to  apply  an  im^mediate  remedv  to  these  evils.  The  conscience 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel  will  not  allow  him  to  remain  an  idle  spectator 
of  the  sanguinary  repression  with  which  the  arms  of  foreign  mercenaries 
would  affect  to  stifle  in  the  blood  of  Italians  every  manifestation  of 
national  feeling.  To  no  Government  is  it  conceded  to  abandon  to  the 
mercy  of  adventurers  the  property,  the  honour,  the  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  civilised  country. 

**For  these  motives,  afker  having  applied  for  his  Majesty  my  august 
Sovereign's  orders,  I  have  the  honour  to  notify  to  your  Eminence  that  the 
troops  oF  the  King  are  directed,  in  the  rights  of  humanity,  to  prevent  the 
ipercenaiT  Pontifical  troops  from  repressmg,  with  violence,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  the  populations  of  the  Marches  and  of  Umbria. 
I  have,  further,  the  honour  to  invite  your  Eminence,  for  the  above-stated 
motives,  to  give  immediate  orders  for  the  disarmament  and  dismissal  of 
those  troops,  whose  existence  is  a  continual  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Italv.  Trusting  that  your  Eminence  will  forthwith  commimicate  the 
decision  takei)  by  the  Government  of  his  Holiness  hereupon,  I  have,  &c. 

'*  (Signed)  0.  Cavoue.'* 

"  Cardinal  Antonslu  to  Coukt  CAvora. 

'' ExGELLBNOT,  Rome^  September  11,  1860. 

^'Without  taking  into  consideration  the  channel  tnrou^h  which  your 
Excellency  Uiought  fit  to  transmit  to  me  your  despatch  of  the  7th  instant, 
I  have  endeavoured  as  calmly  as  possible  to  direct  my  attention  to  what 
your  Excellency  has  stated  to  me  in  the  name  of  your  Sovereign,  and  I 
cannot  conceal  from  you  that  in  so  doing  I  did  no  litde  violence  to  my 
feelings.  The  new  principles  of  international  law  put  forward  in  your 
statement  might;,  in  fact,  render  any  reply  on  my  part  unnecessary,  being, 
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as  they  are,  in  too  flaCTant  opposition  to  those  which  have  always  been 
universally  recognized  by  governments  and  nations.  Nevertheless,  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  charges  brought  against  the  Government  of  his 
Holiness,  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
accusation  brought  against  the  troops  recently  formed  by  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment is  as  groundless  and  unjust  as  it  is  injurious;  and  secondly,  that  no 
terms  can  qualify  the  insult  of  denying  that  Government  a  right  shared  by 
all  other  Governments,  this  being  the  first  instance  in  which  a  Government 
has  been  forbidden  to  have  foreign  troops  in  its  service — a  practice  existing, 
indeed,  at  this  present  moment  m  many  European  States.  And  while  on 
this  subject,  it  seems  the  moment  to  mention  that,  considering  the  character 
of  the  Chief  Pontiff  as  common  Father  of  all  the  Faithful,  still  less  could 
he  be  prevented  from  enrolling  among  his  soldiers  the  numbers  who,  from 
different  parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  came  forward  in  the  defence  of  the 
Holy  See  and  the  States  of  the  Church. 

*'  Nothing,  in  the  next  place,  could  be  more  false  and  insulting  than  to 
attribute  to  the  Papal  troops  the  disorders  which  unfortunately  have  taken 
place  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  nor  is  it  necessary  at  this  moment  to 
proceed  to  the  proof;  for  history  has  already  recorded  the  character  and 
origin  of  the  troopa  who  by  force  have  overawed  the  freewill  of  the  popula- 
tions, and  the  nature  of  the  artifices  put  into  play  to  throw  into  confusion 
the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  to  ruin  everytliing  most  inviolable  and  sacred 
by  nght  and  justice.  And  with  respect  to  the  consequences  which  it  is 
wished  to  charge  upon  the  lawful  action  of  the  Papal  troops  in  repressing 
the  rebellion  of  Perugia,  it  would  have  been,  in  truth,  better  l(^ic  to 
attribute  them  to  the  foreign  instigators  of  the  revolt ;  and  vou,  G^unt, 
know  too  well  firom  what  quarter  came  the  impulse,  from  what  quarter 
money,  arms,  and  means  of  every  kind  were  supplied,  and  whence  came 
the  instructions  and  orders  to  risa 

**  Everything,  therefore,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  imputations  cast 
on  the  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Church  by  a  party  hostile  to  its  Government 
have  no  character  but  that  of  calumnies,  and  that  no  less  calumnious  are 
the  insinuations  against  their  leaders,  which  would  make  them  believed  the 
authors  of  provocative  threats,  and  proclamations  tending  to  excite  a 
dangerous  fermentation. 

^MTour  Excellency  then  winds  up  your  unpleasant  communication  by 
inviting  me,  in  the  name  of  your  Sovereign,  to  order  the  immediate  dis- 
armament or  disbandment  of  the  said  soldiery ;  and  this  invitation  was  not 
unaccompanied  by  a  sort  of  threat  that  otherwise  their  action  would  be 
impeded  oy  the  Royal  troops  of  Piedmont  In  this  a  certain  intimation  is 
conveyed,  which  I  abstain  here  from  designating.  The  Holy  See  could 
not  but  repel  it  with  indignation,  knowing  ittelf  strong  in  its  lawful  rights, 
and  appealing  to  the  law  of  nations,  under  whose  se^s  Europe  has  hitherto 
lived,  whatever  may  be  the  outrages  to  which  it  might  find  itself,  without 
any  provocation  on  its  part,  exposed,  and  against  which  I  am  now  bound 
solemnly  to  protest  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness. 

'^  With  the  highest  consideration,  &c., 

"  (Signed)  G.  Cabd^^  Antonelll' 


r  W 


On  the  13th  September,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Russell 
'  copy  of  an  apostolic  letter,  conveying  the  Pope's  blessing  and  "  full  indul- 
gences "  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  hb  army,  and  of  a  proclamation  of 
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the  state  of  siege  and  application  of  military  law  in  the  towns  and  pro- 
vinces,  threatening  death  and  imprisonment  to  his  rebellions  subjects  as 
follows : — 

"  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  onr  Venerable  brother  Vincbnzo,  archbishop  of  Nisibi, 
chaplain-general  to  the  Pontifical  troops* 

"  Venerable  brother,  health  and  apostolic  benediction  1 

**  We  are  profoundly  afflicted  when  we  contemplate  times  so  disastrous 
for  Christendom,  and  the  terrible  injuries  which  have  been  and  are  daily 
inflicted  upon  us  and  upon  the  Holy  See  by  the  furious  enemies  of  that  See, 
and  of  civil  society  itself.  It  is  no  light  consolation  and  comfort  in  this  our 
extreme  need  to  see  with  what  alacrity  and  eagerness  many  men  and  youths, 
illustrious  for  their  noble  birth,  flock  to  our  State  every  day  from  all  regions 
of  the  Christian  world  to  enrol  themselves  in  our  army,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  most  distinguished  and  invincible  Commander-in-Chief,  that  they 
may  defend,  with  all  their  courage  and  strength,  this  our  cause,  which  is 
indeed  the  cause  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We,  of 
a  truth,  never  cease  to  offer  in  the  humility  of  our  heart  the  most  fervent 
prayers  to  God  that  it  may  please  Him  to  grant  to  all  the  wished-for  peace. 
But  impious  men,  those  instruments  of  the  Most  High  to  punish  the  sins  of 
all,  and  whom  afterwards  He  will  in  the  day  of  His  wrath  destroy  and 

fiunish,  now  trample  on  the  law  of  God,  blaspheming  the  word  of  the  Holy  of 
srael,  nor  cease  to  wage  most  cruel  war  against  the  Church   and   this 
Apostolic  See. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  these  men  who,  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  Satan,  having 
excited  the  people  of  Italy  to  rebellion ;  having  with  the  greatest  injustice 
driven  out  the  legitimate  princes ;  having  thrown  every  institution,  human 
and  divine,  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  trouble ;  having  already  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  made  a  violent  entry  into  our  States,  and  with  sacri- 
legious hand  occupied  some  provinces ;  would  now  endeavour  to  agitate, 
invade,  and  usurp  the  other  districts  of  our  dominions.  And  they  would 
accomplish  this  with  the  perverse  intention  of  laying  their  hands  upon  and 
overthrowing  the  civil  supremacy  vested  in  us  and  in  the  Holy  See,  that 
they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  destroy,  could  such  a  thing  ever  be  possible, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  supreme  Pontificate — an  intention  which  they 
openly  and  unblushingly  proclaim  through  so  many  impious  writings  and 
abominable  deeds.  Therefore,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  unbridled  per- 
versity of  such  impious  men,  and  in  such  a  lamentable  condition  and  dire 
necessity,  although  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  yet  it  is 
with  incredible  grief  of  mind  that  we  know  that  our  army,  with  leaders  and 
soldiers  so  nobly  animated,  has  to  encounter  the  most  serious  dangers,  and 
to  combat  such  audacious  enemies — most  skilful  contrivers  of  wickedness 
and  deceit  For  which  reason  we  have  thought  that  our  army,  making  war 
so  valiantly  for  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  this  Apostolic  See,  ought  with- 
out delay  to  be  strengthened  and  fortified  by  spiritual  aid  also. 

"  Wherefore,  O  venerable  brother,  we  write  thee  this  letter,  with  which  to 
thee  and  to  all  and  several  the  priests  and  chaplains  of  this  our  army,  we 
grant,  by  our  apostolic  authority,  power  to  give,  in  the  very  act  of  sacra- 
mental confession,  plenary  indulgence  in  articulo  mortisy  to  all  and  several 
the  leaders  and  soldiers  of  this  our  army.  Further,  by  the  same  our 
authority,  we  grant  that  the  same  generals  and  soldiers  may,  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  aid  of  the  sacred  minister  cannot  be  procured  at  the  moment  of 
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death,  obtain  the  same  plenary  indulgence^  invoking  by  words  if  poseible,  or 
otherwise  at  least  with  the  heart,  those  most  potent  and  grateful  names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary.  We  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  of 
justice  will  gain,  as  always,  a  glorious  victory  over  its  enemies :  inasmuch 
as  a  just  and  merciiul  God  will  either  deign  to  bring  back  so  many  thousands 
of  lost  souls  to  the  path  of  salvation,  as  we  have  continually  demanded  and 
still  demand  of  Hun  with  fervent  prayers,  or  He  will  strike,  crush,  and  ex- 
terminate these  new  Sennacheribs  in  the  indignation  of  His  wrath, 

'^  And  this  our  persuasion  and  faith  finds  its  firm  support,  first  in  the  com- 
mon prayers  of  the  ^itire  Church  which  with  a  sweet  fragrance  ascend 
every  day  as  incense  tot  the  throne  of  grace;  next  in  the  proved  religion, 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  counsel  of  so  many  eminent  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
most  zealous  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  this  Apostolic  See,  who  make 
it  their  glory  to  defend  with  all  zeal  and  in  every  mode  the  rights  of  the  same 
Church  and  See ;  and  moreover,  we  trust  in  the  marvellous  piety  of  these 
our  sons,  who  do  not  fail  to  relieve  with  their  own  wealth  the  sore  need  of 
ns  and  the  Holy  See.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  most  fervent  prayers 
of  these  same  faithful,  and  their  zeal  so  eminent  and  praiseworthy,  will  con- 
tinne,  nor  will  the  pious  aids  and  generous  contributions  ever  ^1  till  it  shall 
please  the  most  merciful  Father  to  bid  the  winds  and  sea  to  be  still,  and  the 
raging  tempest  to  cease,  and  to  grant  the  much-wished-for  peace  and  tran- 
qmllity  to  his  Church.  And  may  the  God  of  armies,  in  whose  hand  rests 
the  absolute  disposition  of  victory,  and  who  imbued  David  with  miraculous 
strength  to  vanquish  the  rebellious  Goliath,  and  made  Judas  Maccabaeua 
triumph  over  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  grant  in  His  heavenly  goodness  to  the 
supreme  leader  of  our  army,  and  to  the  other  generals  and  soldiers,  ^race 
and  valour  to  fight  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Church  of  God  and  of  this 
Apostolic  See,  and  to  put  to  shame  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Catholic  fkith  and  religion. 

**  Behold,  my  venerable  brother,  what  things  we  have  thought  fit  to  notify 
to  thee,  and,  both  as  an  omen  of  all  the  heavenly  gifts,  and  as  a  pledge  of 
our  especial  benevolence,  we  lovingly  bestow,  with  ^1  our  heart,  our  apos- 
tolic blessing  on  thee,  O  venerable  brother,  on  the  supreme  leader  of  our 
army,  and  on  all  and  singular  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

"Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  the  10th  day  of  September,  1860,  the 
fifteenth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

"(Signed)        Pius  PP.  IX.'', 

**  We,  General  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Pontifical  army.  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Plan  Order,  and  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  have  been 
conferred  on  us  by  the  ministerial  letter  of  May  22,  1860,  No.  38,  at  the 
date  of  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  a 
state  of  peace,  for  the  more  effectual  guarantee  in  future  of  the  safety  of 
persons  and  property,  have  establishea  and  ordain  as  follows : — 

'^  1.  The  city  and  the  province  of  are  placed  in  a  state  of 

»ege. 

**  2.  The  functions  of  government  and  police  are  transferred  to  the  military 
authority. 

^^3.  A  special  eictraordinary  council  of  war  will  be  established,  the 
membera  of  which  will  be  named  by  .    The 
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will  fill  the  fiinctionB  of  jndge  at  this  cooncO^  and  will  be  invested  with  all 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  allowed  in  similar  cases  to  sectional  judges. 

"4.  The  special  extraordinary  council  of  war  will  take  co^zance  of  the 
crimes  of  high  treason ;  breach  of  the  public  peace ;  concedment  and  sale 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war ;  of  the  levying  and  enrolling  treated  of  in 
lib.  ii.  tit.  23,  §  65  of  the  edict  of  the  20th  of  September,  1832,  on  crimes 
aud  penalties;  and  generally,  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  the  edict  of 
April  1,  1842,  on  criminal  justice  and  military  discipline; 

"5.  Maintaining  always  the  application  the  penalties  provided  in  the 
above-named  legislative  enactments,  it  is  fiirther  ordained  that  the  following 
offenders  shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  with  a  fine  of  from  1,000  to 
30,000  dollars,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  case  ;  and  which  is  to  be  always  doubled  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  in  default 

'^  §  1.  Those  who  take  arms  against  their  Sovereign  and  raise  the  revolu- 
tionary flag.  §  2.  Those  who  promote  or  maintain  sedition  or  insurrection 
against  the  Sovereign  and  the  Government  by  means  of  enlistment,  by 
collecting  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  by  supplying  these  arms  and  munitions 
or  any  other  means  whatever  of  creating  disturbance,  by  the  publication  of 
printed  or  written  matter  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  rebellion  or  insurrection, 
although  the  latter  may  not  have  taken  place  or  may  have  failed  in  effect. 
§  3.  Those  who  supply,  or  transmit,  or  knowmgly  retain  in  their  hands 
money  intended  to  aid  and  foment  the  rebellion  of  the  people  or  the  seduction 
of  the  troops  from  their  allegiance,  and  generally  any  object  whatever  hostile 
to  the  Government.  Such  money  may  be  lawftiUy  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  treasury,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  may  be  found,  and  although 
the  holder  of  it  allege  his  ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  destined. 
§  4.  Those  who  excite  one  or  more  soldiers  of  the  Pope  to  desert,  although 
such  desertion  may  not  have  taken  place;  also  those  who  have  favoured 
or  tried  to  favour  the  same.  §  5.  Those  who  actually  resist  or  oppose  the 
public  authority  and  force,  so  as  to  commit  a  serious  breach  of  tne  peace, 
and  those  who  are  guilty  of  striking,  or  wounding,  or  assaulting,  or  com- 
passing the  death  of  military  persons,  although  not  actuallv  on  service. 
§  6.  Any  one  who,  in  combination  with  one  or  more  individuals,  tries  to 
disturb  public  order,  or  attempts  a  correspondence  by  letters  or  otherwise  in 
the  interior  of  the  State,  or  with  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  Government  §  7.  Those  who  break,  or  try  to  breuL,  the 
wires,  poles,  and  apparatus  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

'^  6.  The  following  offences  will  be  punished  with  hard  labour  for  a  term 
of  years  to  be  extended  according  to  circumstances  to  hard  labour  for  life, 
and  with  a  fine  of  from  100  to  10,000  dollars,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  circumstances;  which  fine  is  to  be  doubled  in  case  of  default 
§  1.  The  spreading  of  false  intelligence  of  an  alarming  nature,  and  the 
exciting  to  revolt  bv  means  of  speeches  or  writing ;  also  seditious  cries  and 
clamours.  §  2.  The  affording  refuge,  knowingly,  to  a  person  guilty  or 
accused  of  one  of  the  crimes  treated  of  in  Article  6 ;  and,  also,  the  giving 
refuge  to  a  deserter,  and  the  facilitating  desertion  by  means  of  false  infor- 
mation, given,  knowingly,  to  the  public  authority  when  in  quest  of  the 
deserter.  §  3.  The  manufacture,  concealment,  collection,  and  distribution 
of  seditious  emblems  and  signs,  such  as  flags,  ribbons,  cockades,  &c. 
§  4.  The  purchase  of  military  effects  belonging  to  the  Government 
§  5.  Every  species  of  contribution  or  solicitation  of  contributions,  made 
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for  an  object  hostile  to  the  Goyernment^  and  for  transmission  of  monej  to 
the  enemies  of  the  State.  §  6.  All  gatherings  of  people  by  day  and  by 
night,  tending  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  §  7.  The  fact  of  belonging  to 
secret  societies,  and  of  being  present  in  seditious  meeting,  even  when  held 
in  private  places  and  with  closed  doors.  §  8.  The  giving  shelter  to  sus- 
pected persons,  or  those  notoriously  hostile  to  the  Government,  without 
giving  immediate  information  to  the  Government  §  9.  The  tearing  and 
defiling  of  public  edicts,  and  the  destroying  or  defacbg  the  arms  of  the 
Sovereign  fixed  in  any  public  place,  when  done.through  malice  or  contempt. 
§  10.  (rrave  insults  in  public  to  the  military  when  wearing  their  uniforms. 

'*  7.  In  the  application  of  the  penalties  enacted  in  Articles  5  and  6  of  the 
present  notice,  whenever  the  court  admits  in  favour  of  the  criminal  the 
benefit  of  extenuating  circumstances,  the  pecuniary  penaltv  may  be  separated 
from  the  corporal  punishment,  by  the  infliction  of  the  fine  only,  which  in 
such  cases  wUl  be  tne  maximum  stated  in  the  aforesaid  Articles. 

**  8.  From  the  moment  that  an  individual  is  brought  before  a  council  of 
war,  all  his  real  and  personal  property,  in  whatever  part  of  the  state  they 
may  be,  wiU  be  ipso  facto  subject  to  a  general  mortgage  in  favour  of  the 
treasury,  and  provisionally  sequestered  as  security  for  the  fine  inflicted 
by  Articles  5  and  9  of  the  present  notice.  The  treasury  is  empowered, 
according  to  circumstances,  to  take  all  the  measures  it  may  consider  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  detriment  or  entire  loss  of  its  righta. 

*^  Those,  also,  will  be  subject  to  the  full  operation  of  this  Article,  who  may 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  arrest  ordered  by  the  military  authority, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  before  the  council  of  war. 

**  9.  The  prosecution  shall  be  brought  either  before  the  court  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  military  forces  or  of  the  judge.  The  indictment  shall  be 
made  in  a  summary  and  expeditious  manner  by  the  military  judge,  assisted 
by  his  notary. 

**  The  sentences  of  the  council  of  war  shall  be  without  appeal,  and  the 
whole  proceeding  shall  be  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  before-mentioned 
edictof  Aprill,  1842, 

"  The  General-in-chief,  Db  Lamobicibrb." 

"  Spoleto,  September  7,  I860." 

On  the  22nd  September ,  Lord  J.  Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley,  with 
reference  to  certain  remarks  in  a  despatch  of  M.  Thouvenel,  "  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  certainly  could  not  look  upon  Garibaldi,  a  Sardinian 

general,  and  a  member  of  the  "Parliament  of  Turin,  as  a  foreign  adventurer; 
aribaldi  and  Medici  and  Cosenza  and  Bixio,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Neapolitan  territory,  are  all  Italians,  and  their  object  has  been  to  free 
Italy  from  all  foreign  interference.  Even  if  Garibaldi  were  esteemed  a  fire- 
brand, the  materials  were  prepared  for  combustion.  A  firebrand  on  wet 
grass  would  be  speedily  extinguished,  but  if  it  falls  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
an  explosion  must  ensue.'' . 

On  the  same  day.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley  on  the  subject 
of  the  intended  reinforcement  of  French  troops  of  occupation  in  Rome, 
requesting  that  it  may  be  limited  to  the  protection  of  the  city,  and  entreating 
the  Government  of  France  well  to  consider  whether  it  is  consistent  with  its 
own  hi^h  character  and  its  enlightened  policy  that  the  strong  arm  of  France 
should  be  stretched  out  to  maintain  power  and  authority  which  have  been 
so  ffreatly  misused. 

On  the  23rd  September,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  the  Marquis 
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*d'Azeglio  a  memorandnin  relatiye  to  the  entry  of  Sardinian  tro<^  into  the 
Roman  States. 

On  the  24th  September,  Lord  John  Russell  learned  from  Sir  James 
Hudson  that  the  French  Government  had  determined  to  recall  the  Minister 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  court  of  Sardinia,  and  that  Baron  Talleyrand  had 
quitted  Turin.  *0n  the  26th,  he  received  copies  of  decrees  published  by  the 
Sardinian  Government,  naming  the  Marquis  Joachim  Pepoli  the  King's 
Extraordinary  Commissary-General  for  the  province  of  Umbria,  and  Signer 
Lorenzo  Valerie,  late  Governor  of  Como,  the  King's  Extraordinary  (Smi- 
missary-General  for  the  provinces  of  the  Marches. 

On  the  4th  October,  Lord  J.  Russell  sent  to  Sir  J.  Grampton  and  to  Lord 
Bloomfield  the  following  despatch : — 

**  There  occur,  from  time  to  time,  cases  in  which  the  ordinary  rolea 
established  by  the  law  of  nations  cannot  be  observed  without  promoting 
the  continuance  of  wars,  desolating  in  their  character,  threatening  a  wide 
extension,  and  dangerous  to  the  general  balance  of  power. 

^^  For  instance,  there  is  no  more  confirmed  rule  than  that  of  leaving  to 
every  Sovereign  the  unrestricted  power  of  putting  down  rebellion  in  his  own 
territories,  xet  in  1827  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  sent  orders,  by 
mutual  agreement,  to  their  Admirals  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  prevent  the 
action  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  engaged  on  behalf  of  his 
Sovereign  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  in  the  Morea.  So,  likewise,  in 
1831-32,  the  army  of  France  and  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain  were  employed 
to  prevent  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  from  coercing  his  former  subjects  in 
Belgium,  then  in  arms,  and  who  resisted  his  authority. 

"  The  case  of  Italy  is  another  exceptional  case,  v  ictor  Emanuel  has  not 
been  able  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  his  people  in  favour  of  Italian  unity.  He 
has  not  indeed  openly  espoused  that  cause,  and  he  has^  till  very  lately^ 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  Eling  of  Naples,  and  respected  the 
territory  still  hela  by  the  Pope.  But  his  efforts  to  prevent  expeditions 
against  those  Sovereigns  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn  have,  as  the  Sardinian 
Government  allege,  from  want  of  power  in  that  Government  to  control 
national  enthusiasm,  proved  entirely  fruitless. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Governments  of  Naples 
and  of  Rome  were  so  tyrannical,  so  corrupt,  so  demoralizing,  so  odious  to 
their  subjects,  that  their  fall  might  at  any  time  have  been  expected.  They 
were  Governments  under  which  innocence  had  no  protection,  and  offences, 
other  than  political,  incurred  little  chance  of  punishment.  They  had  the 
inherent  fault  of  being  supported  by  the  foreign  arms  and  influence  of 
France  and  Austria,  by  which  the  deepfelt  discontent  of  their  subjects  was 
overruled  and  kept  down. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  cannot  share  in  the  regret  which 
is  felt  in  some  parts  of  Europe  at  the  fall  of  these  Governments." 

On  the  15th  October,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  James  Hudson 
copy  of  a  manifest,  issued  by  the  Sardinian  Government,  and  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Southern  Italy : — 

"  Proclamation. 

^'  At  this  solemn  moment  of  our  national  history  and  of  Italian  destinies, 
I  address  myself  to  you,  peoples  of  Southern  Italy,  who  whilst  the  State 
assumes  my  name,  have  sent  spokesmen  of  every  class  of  citizens,  magistrates, 
and  deputies  of  municipalities,  soliciting  to  be  restored  to  order,  to  be 
solaced  with  liberty,  and  to  be  united  to  my  kingdom.     I  will  reveal  to  you 
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ike  thonght  which  governs  me,  and  in  ^hat  consists  nay  conception  of  th« 
duties  which  are  imposed  upon  him  whom  Providence  has  called  to  an 
Italian  throna  I  ascended  the  throne  after  a  great  national  calamity.  My 
father  set  me  a  great  example  ;  abdicating  the  throne  for  his  own  dignity, 
and  for  the  liberty  of  his  subjects.  Charles  Albert  fell  with  arms  in  his 
hands,  and  died  in  exile.  His  death  more  closely  united  the  destiny  of  my 
family  with  that  of  the  Italian  people,  who  for  so  many  centuries  have 
strewed  foreign  lands  with  the  bones  of  their  exiles,  determined  to  recover 
the  right  inherent  in  every  race  to  whom  Heaven  has  assigned  the  same 
confines,  and  united  together  with  the  symbol  of  one  sole  language.  I 
trained  myself  to  this  example,  and  my  father's  memory  was, my  tutdary  star* 

**  My  pledge  with  the  crown  left  me  no  doubt  as  to  my  choice.  1  con*- 
Bolidated  liberty  in  times  unpropitious,  and  sought  by  its  development  to 
make  it  take  root  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  because  that  which  was  dear 
to  my  subjects  could  not  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  me.  In  the  freedom 
of  Kedmont  those  hereditary  rights  which  the  foresight  of  mj  august 
parent  had  bequeathed  to  all  Italians  were  religioudy  respected.  By 
representative  franchise,  "popular  instruction,  great  public  works,  freedom 
of  industry  and  commerce,  I  sought  to  augment  the  well-being  of  my 
people ;  and,  with  due  respect  to  the  Catholic  religion,  but  leaving  every 
man  free  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  conscience,  and  strengthening  civil 
authority,  I  openly  resisted  that  obstinate  and  persecuting  taction  which 
boasts  of  being  the  only  friend  and  guardian  of  thrones,  but  which  pretends 
to  control  in  the  name  of  monarchs,  and  to  interpose  between  the  Prince 
and  his  people  the  barrier  of  its  own  intolerant  passions. 

"These  forms  of  Government  could  not  fail  to  influence  the  rest  of  Italy. 
Concord  between  the  Prince  and  the  people  in  propounding  national  inde- 
pendence and  civil  and  political  liberty,  a  parliament  and  a  free  press,  an 
army  which  had  saved  the  military  Italism  tradition  under  the  tricolour 
banner,  made  of  Piedmont  the  champion  and  the  strong  arm  of  Italy.  The 
strengdi  of  my  Principality  is  not  derived  from  the  arts  of  an  occult  policy, 
but  from  the  open  influx  of  ideas,  and  public  opinion.  Thus  I  was  enabled 
to  maintain,  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  united  under  my  sceptre,  the 
idea  of  a  National  Government,  which  should  bring  the  divided  provinces 
into  the  harmonious  concord  of  one  sole  nation.  Italy  imderstood  my  idea 
when  my  soldiers  fought  side  by  side  with  the  armies  of  two  great  Western 
Powers  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Crimea.  I  sought  to  make  Italy  enter 
into  the  reality  of  facts  and  of  European  interests.  At  the  Paris  Congress, 
my  delegates  were  enabled,  for  the  first  time,  to  speak  of  your  wrongs  to 
Europe.  It  was  manifest  to  all  that  the  preponderance  of  Austria  in  Italy 
was  dangerous  to  the  European  equilibrium;  and  how  many  risks  the 
independence  and  liberty  of  Piedmont  ran,  if  the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula 
were  not  emancipated  from  foreign  influence. 

"  My  magnanimous  ally,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  felt  that  the  cause  of 
Italy  was  worthy  of  the  great  nation  over  which  he  rules.  The  new  des- 
tinies of  our  coimtry  were  inaugurated  by  a  just  war.  Italian  soldiers  fought 
bravely  by  the  side  of  the  invincible  legions  of  France.  Volunteers  from 
every  province,  and  from  every  Italian  family,  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  of  Savoy,  demonstrated  that  all  Italy  had  invested  me  with  the  right 
of  speaking,  and  of  fighting  in  her  name.  State  reasons  imposed  a  conclu- 
sion to  the  war,  but  not  to  the  consequences,  which  gradually  developed 
themselves  by  the  inflexible  logic  of  events  and  of  peoples.     Had  I  the 
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ambition  whicli  is  imputed  to  my  family,  not  taking  into  acconnt  fihe  coarse 
of  events,  I  might  nave  been  satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  Lombardy. 
But  I  had  lavished  the  precious  blood  of  my  soldiers,  not  for  myself,  but  for 
Italy.  I  had  called  Italians  to  arms :  some  Italian  provinces  had  changed 
their  internal  government  to  concur  in  the  war  of  independence  which  their 
rulers  abhorred.  After  the  Peace  of  Yillafranca,  those  provinces  claimed 
my  protection  a^nst  the  threatened  restoration  of  the  former  Governments. 
If  the  deeds  ot  Central  Italy  were  a  consequence  of  the  war  to  which  we 
had  invited  the  peoples;  if  the  system  of  foreign  interventions  was  for  ever  to 
be  abolished  from  Italy,  I  was  bound  to  recognize  and  defend  the  right  of 
those  people,  to  the  free  and  lawful  manifestation  of  their  votes.  I  withdrew 
my  Government — they  constituted  a  regular  Government ;  I  withdrew  my 
troops — they  raised  regular  forces ;  and  they,  emulating  in  concord  and 
civic  virtues,  acquired  such  high  repute  that  the  violence  of  foreign  arms 
alone  could  have  subdued  them. 

^'  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Italy,  the  monarchical 
idea  was  constantly  confirmed,  and  monarchy  morally  guided  that  popular 
pacific  movement  Thus  Italy  grew  in  the  estimation  of  civilized  nations 
and  it  became  manifest  to  Europe  how  competent  Italians  were  to  govern 
themselves.  Accepting  the  annexation,  I  knew  to  what  European  difficulties 
I  was  advancing.  But  I  could  not  forfeit  my  word  pledged  to  Italians  in 
the  war  proclamations.  If  any  in  Europe  charge  me  with  imprudence,  let 
them  judge  dispassionately  what  would  have  happened — what  would  have 
become  of  Italy  on  that  day  when  monarch v  should  be  impotent  to  satisfy 
tne  -necessities  of  the  national  re-constitution.  In  the  case  of  ihe  annexa- 
tions, if  the  national  movement  was  not  substantially  changed,  it  assumed 
a  new  form.  Accepting  by  popular  right  those  beautiful  and  noble  pro- 
vinces, I  was  bound  loyally  to  recognize  the  application  of  that  principle, 
nor  was  I  at  liberty  to  estimate  it  by  the  measure  of  my  affections  and 
private  interests.  In  support  of  that  principle  for  the  benefit  of  Italy  I  made 
a  sacrifice  which  was  most  grievous  to  my  soul,  in  renouncing  two  noble 
provinces,  the  heirlooms  of  my  kingdom.  I  have  always  given  sincere 
counsel  to  those  Italian  Princes  who  resolved  to  be  my  enemies;  determined, 
if  unheeded,  to  meet  the  psril  which  their  blindness  might  cause  to  their 
thrones,  and  to  accept  the  will  of  Italy.  To  the  Grand  Duke  I  had  in  vain 
proffered  an  alliance  before  the  war.  To  the  Sovereim  Pontiff,  in  whom  I 
venerate  the  Head  of  the  religion  of  my  ancestors  and  m^  people,  I  wrote 
in  vain,  offering,  having  made  peace,  to  assume  the  Vicanat  of  Umbria  and 
the  Marches.  It  was  evident  that  those  provinces,  kept  down  only  by 
mercenary  arms,  if  tJhey  did  not  obtain  the  guarantee  of  civil  government 
which  I  proposed,  would,  sooner  or  later,  rise  in  revolution. 

**  I  will  not  recall  the  counsels  given  during  many  years  by  the  Powers  to 
the  King  of  Naples.  The  opinions  which  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  were 
expressed  in  regard  to  his  (Government,  naturally  prepared  the  people  to 
change  it,  if  the  complaints  of  public  opinion  and  the  efforts  of  diplomacy 
had  been  vain.  To  his  young  successor  I  offered  an  alliance  for  the  war 
of  independence ;  there  also  Ifound  entire  absence  of  Italian  affections,  and 
intellects  blinded  by  passion.  It  was  natural  that  the  events  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  should  excite  more  and  more  the  minds  of  the  South.  In 
Sicily  this  feelmg  of  the  soul  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  Men  were 
fightmg  for  liberty  in  Sicily,  when  General  Garibaldi,  a  brave  warrior 
devoted  to  Italy  and  to  me,  flew  to  the  rescue :  they  were  Italians,  I  could 
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Ml  and  on^lit  not  to  restr^  them.  The  fiE^  of  the  (j^overnment  of  Naples 
oonfinned  Siat  Whidi  my  heart  knew  ahready^  naltnely  that  to  the  King  the 
love,  and  to  the  Goyemment  thef  respect,  of  the  people  are  indispensable. 
In  the  Tv^o  Sicilies  the  new  system  was  inangoratecL  in  my  name.  But 
some  acts  excited  the  fear  that  the  policy  represented  by  my  name  was  not 
pfoperly  interpi^eted  in  every  respect.  All  Ita;ly  feared  that,  under  the 
cloak  of  a  glorious  popularity  of  a  long  tried  probity,  the  attempt  would  be 
made  to  revive  a  faction  ready  to  sacrifice  the  approaching  triumph  of  the 
nation  to  the  chimeras  of  their  ambitious  fanaticism.  All  Italians  turned  to 
i&e  to  avert  this  danger ;  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it,  for  now  it  would  not  be 
ibod^ration  and  wisdom,  it  would  be  nothing  but  imprudence  and  weakness 
on  my  part  not  to  assume  with  a  strong  hand  the  direction  of  the  national 
movement,  for  which  I  am  responsible  m  the  face  of  Europe,  t  sent  my 
soldiers  into  the  Marches  and  (Jmbria,  scattei^ing  the  {^emblage  of 
foreigners  of  all  nations  and  languages,  that  strangest  form  of  interventioh. 
and  uie  worst  of  alL  I  have  {Proclaimed  Italy  for  the  Italians,  and  I  win 
not  pernlit  Italy  to  become  a  focus  for  cosmopolitan  sects  who  may  meet 
there  to  contrive  schemes  of  reaction  or  of  universal  demagogic  intrigues. 
**  Peoples  of  Southern  Italy  I 

**My  troops  advance  among  you  to  maintain  order.  I  comi9  not  to  impose 
my  will;  but  to  make  yours  respected.  You  may  freely  manifest  it; 
Providenice,  who  protects  the  Cduse  of  the  just,  will  suggest  the  vote^  which 
you  shotdd  place  in  Ae  urn.  Whatever  the  gravity  of  events,  I  await 
^mly  the  judgment  of  civilized  Europe  and  of  history,  conscious  of  having 
fulfilled  my  duties  as  a  King,  and  as  an  Italian.  My  pblicy  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  inefficacious  in  reconciling  the  progress  of  nations  with  the  stability 
of  monarchy.  As  for  I^y,  I  know  that  there  I  bring  to  a  close  the  era  of 
revolutions. 

^  GiviBtt  at  Ancona  this  9th  of  Octobef,  1860. 

"(Signed)       ViOToa  Emanuel. 
**  (Signed)        PABiNi.'' 

On  the  18th  October,  Lord  John  RussdU  received  from  Mr.  ElEot  a 
despatch  enclosing  a  letter  from  Marquis  Pallavicini,  Pro-Dictator  of 
Naples,  to  M.  Mazzini,  invitmg  him  to  leave  Naples,  where  his  presence 
troubled  the  unity  which  should  prevail ;  and  an  ahswer  of  M.  Mazzini, 
declining  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  leaving  Na[des,  but  announcing 
his  abandonment  of  his  own  doctrines  and  his  adhesion,  out  of  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  the  majority,  to  the  unity  of  Italy  imder  a  monarchy.  And 
on  the  same  day.  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  copy  of  the  following  pro^ 
clamation  from  General  Garibaldi  to  the  citizens  of  Naples,  announcing  the 
apt^roaching  arrival  dP  King  Victor  Emanud,  and  deprecating  discord 
and  party  offences. 

«  To  the  Citizens  of  Napleff  1 

**To-morroW,  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Italy,  the  elect  of  the  nation, 
will  cross  the  frontier  which  has  divided  us  for  so  many  ages  from  the  rest 
of  our  country,  and,  listening  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  these  brave  popula- 
tions, will  appear  here  amongst  us. 

**  Let  us  worthily  receive  the  messenger  of  Providence,  and  let  us  strevr' 
upon  his  pa&,  as  a  pledge  of  our  redemption,  and  of  our  affection,  the 
flowers  ofconcord  so  grateful  to  him  and  so  necessary  to  Italy. 

^No  more  political  colours  I  no  more  parties  I  no  more  discords  I    Let 
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one  Italy^  sucli  as  the  people  of  this  metropolis  wisely  confirm^  and  the 
King  GaJantuomo  be  the  everlasting  symbols  of  our  regeneration,  and  of 
the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

''Naples,  October  12,  1860.  "(Signed)        G.  Gabibaldi.' 


. » 


On  the  22nd,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Russell  the  follow- 
ing particulars  respecting  the  occupation  of  the  French  troops,  and  as 
regards  Papal  finances: — 

"  The  towns  occupied  by  the  French  troops  were  Civita  Vecchia,  Cometo 
Yiterbo,  Ronciglione,  Civita  Castellana,  Campagnano,  Castelnuovo  di  Porto, 
Tivoli,  Palestrina,  Genzano,  Valmontone,  Albano,  Velletri,  and  FrascatL 
The  public  mind  was  much  distressed.  The  occupati6n  has  been  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to,  and  morally  opposed.  The  village  of  Campagnano 
alone,  belonging  to  Prince  Chigi,  volunteered  to  re-establish  the  Papal 
authority.  viterbo,  Ronciglione,  Civita  Castellana — and,  previously, 
Cometo — protested  against  the  interference  of  the  French  troops,  but  had, 
of  course,  in  the  end,  to  submit.  The  French  officer  in  command  at 
Yiterbo  had  to  threaten  to  use  his  field-pieces  before  he  could  get  the  gates 
of  the  town  opened.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  inhabitants  were  coaxed 
into  taking  down  their  Italian  flags.  Many  families  were  preparing  to 
migrate  into  Tuscany. 

*^  In  the  towns  still  under  the  Papal  rule,  such  as  Tivoli,  Palestrina,  Gen- 
zano, Yalmontone,  Albano,  Velletri,  and  Frascati,  another  course  of  opposi- 
tion was  pursued.  The  municipal  authorities  declared  that  they  could  not 
make  room  for  so  many  soldiers,  and  that  provisions  were  also  wanting. 
In  some  cases.  General  de  Goyon,  who  is  ever  ready  to  do  justice  where  he 
can,  consented,  with  his  customary  good  nature,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
the  troops  of  occupation. 

*'  It  was  impossible  to  act  in  a  more  conciliatory  spirit,  and  with  more 
delicacy,  than  General  de  Gojon  does  in  the  execution  of  his  unpopular 
duties.  This  is  universally  acknowledged  and  appreciated  by  the  Romans ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  fear  that  France  is  about  to  abandon  her  policy  of 
non-intervention  has  created  deep  and  general  alarm,  and  the  more  so  since 
the  priest  party  are  spreading  the  report  that  50,000  French  soldiers  are 
expected,  and  that  the  occupation  is  gradually  tg  extend  to  Ancona,  and  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  Marches  and  Umbria.  General  de  Goyon  spoke  of 
occupying  Orvieto  and  Acquapendente.  The  General's  instructions  from 
Paris  are  said  not  to  specify  to  what  limits  he  may  extend  his  occupation.  It 
was  left  to  his  judgment  of  the  military  and  strategical  requirements  for  the 
defence  of  Rome.** 

As  regaitls  financial  matters,  Mr.  Russell  stated  that  a  gentleman 
well  versed  in  the  present  condition  of  Papal  finances  told  him  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  Marches  and  Umbria  in  I860,  up  to  the  day  of 
the  loss  of  those  provinces,  amounted  to  30,000,000  francs,  and  that  the  loan 
and  Peter's  pehce  yielded  about  40,000,000  more,  making  a  sum  total 
of  70,000,000  francs.  The  revenue  of  Rome,  the  Comarca  and  Patrimony, 
could  not  be  taken  into  account,  being,  as  he  described  it,  totally  absorbed  by 
local  expenses.  The  debt  of  the  Papal  Government  at  the  close  of  the  year 
would  amount  to  about  55,000,000  francs,  that  is,  20,000,000  for  the  army, 
25,000,000  interest  on  the  '  Consolidati,'  10,000,000  for  ecclesiastical 
expenses  in  Rome  and  the  lost  provinces,  &c.,  leaving  only  15,000,000 
francs  in  the  Papal  budget  by  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  and  no  income  of 
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any  sort  to  look  forward  to.  Notwithstanding,  the  sovereign  PontiflF  declared 
his  determination  on  no  account  to  accept  subsidies  n'om  the  Catholic 
Governments  of  the  world ;  but  to  make  renewed  and  periodical  appeals  to 
the  faithful  for  Peter's  pence,  until  an  European  Congress  shall  have  decided 
upon  returning  to  him  his  lost  but  legitimate  sources  of  existence. 

On  the  24th,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Elliot, 
containing  the  dictatorial  decree,  fixing  for  the  2 1st  instant  the  vote  of  the 
kingdom  upon  the  question  of  the  annexation.  It  was  to  be  taken  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  although  not  avowedly  by  open  voting,  it  was  so 
arranged  that  what  each  man  did  would  be  known  and  public  opinion 
hrou^t  to  bear  upon  it 

On  the  27  th,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  to  Sir  James  Hudson  the  following 
despatch  on  the  state  of  political  relations  between  Sardinia  and  other 
States:— 

'*  Foreign  OMce,  October  27,  1860. 

"  Snt, — It  appears  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  have 
been  strongly  disapproved  of  by  several  of  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  by 
.  the  army  of  General  Cialdini,  withdrew  his  Minister  from  Turin,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  condemnation 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has,  we  are  told,  declared  in  strong  terms  his 
indignation  at  the  entrance  of  the  army  of  tlie  King  of  Sardinia  into  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  and  has  withdrawn  his  entire  mission  firom  Turin. 

"  The  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  has  also  thought  it  necessary  to  convey 
to  Sardinia  a  sense  of  his  displeasure ;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  Prussian  Minister  from  Turin. 

**  After  these  diplomatic  acts,  it  would  scarcely  be  just  to  Italy,  "or  respectful 
to  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe,  were  the  Government  of  her  Majesty 
any  longer  to  withhold  the  expression  of  their  opinion. 

**  In  so  doing,  however,  her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  intention  to 
raise  a  dispute  upon  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  for  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States. 
Whether  or  no  the  Pope  was  justified  in  defending  his  authority  by  means 
of  foreign  levies ;  whether  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  while  still  main- 
taining bis  flag  at  Capua  and  Gaeta,  can  be  said  to  have  abdicated— are 
not  the  arguments  upon  which  her  Majesty's  Government  propose  to  dilate. 

"The  large  questions  which  appear  to  them  to  be  at  issue  are  these: — 
Were  the  people  of  Italy  justified  in  asking  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  relieve  them  fix>m  Governments  with  which  they  were  discon- 
tented? and  was  the  King  of  Sardinia  justified  in  furnishing  the  assistance 
of  his  arms  tp  the  people  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States  ? 

**  There  appear  to  have  been  two  motives  which  have  induced  the  people  of 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States  to  have  joined  willingly  in  the  subversion 
of  their  Governments.  The  first  of  these  was,  that  the  Governments  of  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  provided  so  ill  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  protection  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  general  welfare  of  their 
people,  that  their  subjects  looked  forward  to  the  overthrow  of  their  rulers 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  improvement  in  their  condition. 

**  The  second  motive  was,  that  a  conviction  had  spread  since  the  year  1849 
that  the  only  manner  in  which  Italians  could  secure  their  independence  of 
foreign  control  was  by  forming  one  strong  Government  for  the  whole  of 
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Italy.  Th0  eytrpggle  of  Charles  Albert  in  1848^  w4  the  symp^thj  "vhisAf^ 
the  present  King^  Sardinia  has  shown  for  the  Italian  cause,  have  natimdly 
caused  the  association  of  the  name  of  Victor  Emanuel  with  the  single 
authority  under  which  the  Italians  aspire  to  live. 

'^  Looking  at  the  question  in  this  view^  her  Majesty's  Government  must 
admit  that  flie  Italians  themselves  are  the  best  judges  of  t^eir  own  interests. 

*'  That  eminent  jurist^  Vattel,  when  discussingthe  lawfulness  of  the  assist- 
ance given  by  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Trince  of  Orange  when  he 
invaded  England^  and  overturned  the  throne  of  James  II.,  says,  ^The 
authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  doubtless  an  influence  on  tixe  delibe- 
rations of  the  States-General,  but  it  did  not  lead  them  to  the  commission  of 
an  act  of  injustice ;  for  when  a  people  from  good  reasons  take  up  arms 
against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  assist  brave 
men  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.' 

"  Therefore,  according  to  Vattel,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this : 
Did  the  people  of  Naples  and  of  the  Roman  States  take  up  arms  against 
their  Governments  for  good  reasons  ? 

**  Upon  this  grave  matter  her  Majesty's  Government  hold  that  the  people 
in  (juestion  are  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their  own  affairs.  Uer 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  feel  justified  in  declaring  that  the  people  of 
Southern  Italy  had  not  good  reasons  for  throwing  ofiT  their  allegiance  to 
their  former  Governments ;  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot,  therefore, 
pretend  to  blame  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  assisting  them.  There  remain^ 
nowever,  a  question  of  fact  It  is  asserted  by  the  partiz^s  of  the  fi^llen 
Governments  that  the  people  of  the  Roman  States  were  attached  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  dynasty  of  Francis  H., 
but  that  Sardinian  agents  and  foreign  adventurers  have  py  force  and  intrigue 
subverted  the  thrones  of  those  Sovereigns. 

"  It  is  diflScult,  however,  to  believe,  after  the  astonishing  events  that  we 
have  seen,  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  the  Two  SiciUes  possessed  th§ 
love  of  their  people.  How  was  it,  one  must  ask,  that  the  Pope  found  it 
impossible  to  levy  a  Roman  army,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  foreign  mercenaries  ?  How  did  it  happen,  again,  that  Garibaldi 
conauered  nearly  jul  Sicily  with  2,000  men,  and  marched  fi-om  Eeggio  to 
Naples  with  5,000  ?  How,  but  from  the  universal  disaffection  of  the  people 
of  the  Two  Sicilies? 

'^Neither  can  it  be  said  that  this  testimony  of  the  popular  will  was 
capricious  or  causeless.  Forty  years  ago  the  Neapolitan  people  made  an 
attempt  regularly  and  temperately  to  reform  their  Government,  under  the 
reigning  dynasty.  The  Powers  of  Europe  assembled  at  Laybach  resolved, 
with  the  exception  of  England,  to  put  down  this  attempt  by  force,  It  was 
put  down,  and  a  large  foreign  army  of  occupation  was  left  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  maintain  social  order.  In  1848  the  Neapolitan'  people  again 
attempted  to  secure  liberty  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  but  their  best 
patriots  atoned,  by  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years,  for  the  offence  of  endea- 
vouring to  free  their  country.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  1860  the 
Neapolitans,  mistrustful  and  resentful,  should  tlirow  off  the  Bourbon^  as 
in  1688  England  had  thrown  off  the  Stuarts  ? 

''  It  must  be  admitted,  undoubtedly,  that  the  severance  of  the  ties  which 
bind  together  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects  is  in  itself  a  misfortune.  Notions 
of  allegiance  become  confused;  the  succession  of  the  throne  ia  disputed; 
adverse  parties  threaten  the  peace  of  society ;  rights  and  pretensions  %re 
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^vfififid  toiw^k  Atber^  and  mar  the  bannbny  of  the  State*  Tet  it  mimt  be 
^cknpwled^ed,  op  the  other  hand^  that  the  Italian  revolution  has  been  con- 
ducted with  singular  temper  and  forbearance.  The  subversion  of  existing 
power  b^s  not  been  followed,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  an  outburst  of 
popular  veoffeance.  The  extreme  views  of  democrats  have  nowhere 
prevailed,  r  ublic  opinion  has  checked  the  excesses  of  the  public  triumph. 
Th^  venerated  forms  of  constitutional  monarchy  have  been  associated  with 
ihe  name  of  a  prince  who  represents  an  ancient  and  glorious  dynastjr, 

**  Such  having  been  the  causes  an4  the  concomitant  circumstances  of  the 
^evolution  of  Jtdj,  her  Mtuesty's  (jQvemment  can  see  no  sufficient  groiind 
for  the  severe  censure  witn  which  Austria^  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
^.^ve  visited  the  ^ts  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Her  Maiesty's  Government 
^ill  turn  their  eyes  rather  tp  me  gratifying  j^rospect  of  a  people  building 
np  the  edifice  of  tneir  liberties,  and  consoli&ting  the  work  of  their  inde- 
pendence, %mid  fb^  i^ympathie^  mi  gPo4  wishes  of  £}urope.-r— I  am,  &a,» 

"J,  B-ujsaKLi^'* 

On  the  80^h  October.  Lord  John  Rpssell  wrote  to  Earl  Oowley  that  her 
Majes^'s  Government  nad  been  informed  firom  Turin,  and  also  by  Count 
Jipdol^  the  Minister  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  given  orders  to  his  admiral  in  the  waters  of  Naples  not 
only  to  prevent  any  blockade  of  Gaeta,  but  to  oppope  any  operations  against 
Graeta  from  the  se^  There  were  two  aspect^  under  which  this  measure 
might  be  redded.  It  might  be  intended  as  a  mode  of  saving  the  King  of 
the  T^o  Sicilies  from  the  risk  of  personal  capture  by  the  naval  and  military 
force?  now  in  arms  against  him ;  or,  it  mignt  be  a  mo^e  of  espousing  the 
caase  of  the  King  of  tne  Two  Sicilies  against  the  popular  march  of  the  £rcea 
under  Garibaldi  and  against  the  army  imder  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
vote  by  universal  sii£B[^e  whiqh  had  just  been  taken  in  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Lo^  John  Russell  instructed  Earl  Cowley  to  ascertain  from  M,  Thouvenel 
in  which  of  these  two  aspects  the  present  measure  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  to  be  regarded. 

And  a^n,  on  the  3rd  November,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Earl 
Cowley  that  it  appeared  to  her  Mi^esty's  Government  that  if  the  object  of 
the  Emperor  ot  ttie  French  was  onlj^  to  enable  the  Kin^  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  make  an  honourable  capitulation^  the  Emperor  shoiud  recommend 
that  comfse  to  the  two  Sovereigns  now  in  arrav  against  each  odier.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  ii?ould  oe  glad  to  see  the  Sing  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
obtain  the  most  honourable  terms,  but  her  Majesty's  Government  trusted 
that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  would  not  infringe  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  actual  hostilities  in  Italy,^  to.  which  her  Majesty  a  Govern- 
ment strictly  adhered. 

On  the  12th  November,  Lord  ^ohn  RusseU  received  from  Mr.  EUiot  the 
result  of  the  votes  of&cially  declared.  In  fiivpiyr  of  the  declaration  that  the 
people  wish  for  Italj  one  and  indivisible^^  with  Victor  Emanuel  a?  consti- 
t^tional  king,  and  his  legitimate  descendants,  the  numbers  were  1,302,064 ; 
u;ain8t  it,  10,312.  On  the  15th,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr. 
Russell  a  copy  of  a  further  protest  against  the  polipy  of  Sardinia  and  Italv, 
addressed  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  to  the  diplo9iatic  body  m 
Roma 

On  the  15th  November,  Lord  John  Russell  learned  from  Mr.  Elliot,  that 
Qeneral  Garibaldi  l^ft  Naplea  oa  the  9th>  and  had  readied  his  Isla^id  of 
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of  Caprera,  carrying  with  him  the  personal  respect  and  admiration  even  of 
those  most  opposed  to  his  projects  and  loudest  m  their  denunciation  of  the 
lawlessness  of  his  enterprise. 

Aftei:  several  months  of  the  exercise  of  absolute  dictatorship  over  Sicfly 
and  Naples,  he  was  known  to  have  been  forced  to  borrow  a  few  pouiKis  to 
defray  some  trifling  debts,  and  refusing  all  honours  and  emoluments  from 
his  Sovereign,  he  retired  to  his  island,  where  he  lived  in  a  style  but  one 
degree  above  that  of  an  ordinary  peasant.  Ageneral  opinion  prevailed  that 
he  had  not  received  at  the  hands  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  tne  considera- 
tion that  his  great  services  seemed  to  entitle  him  to,  and  this  was  said  to 
have  caused  serious  dissatisfaction  among  some  classes  of  the  population  of 
Naples.  Mr.  Elliot,  however,  understood  that  his  Majesty  had  expressed 
his  sense  of  his  services  in  the  most  handsome  language,  and  would  willingly 
have  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honours  in  me  gift  of  the  Crown ;  but 
nevertheless  his  ministers  and  advisers  could  not  be  entirely  acquitted  of  a 
want  of  consideration  or  generosity,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that,  after 
having  bestowed  two  kingdoms  upon  his  Sovereign,  General  Garibaldi's 
last  days  at  Naples  had  been  embittered  by  the  sense  of  neglect  and  of 
in^atitude. 

Before  leaving,  General  Garibaldi  issued  the  following  farewell  address 
to  his  companions  in  arms : — 

**  To  my  Companions  in  Arms  I 

''Arrived  at  the  last  stage  but  one  of  our  regeneration,  it  is  necessacy  for 
us  to  take  into  consideration  the  period  which  is  about  to  finish,  and  prepare 
ourselves  to  terminate  splendidly  the  stupendous  conception  of  the  elect  of 
twenty  generations,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  assigned  by  Providence 
to  this  fortunate  generation. 

''Yes,  young  men  I  Italy  owes  to  you  an  enterprise  which  merits  the 
applause  of  the  world.  You  have  conquered — and  you  will  conquer;  for 
vou  have  now  and  for  ever  learnt  those  tactics  which  decide  battles.  You 
have  not  degenerated  from  those  who  entered  into  the  deep  ranks  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  and  rent  open  the  breasts  of  the  proud  conquerors  of 
Asia.  To  this  stupendous  page  in  the  history  of  our  country  shall  follow 
one  still  more  glorious,  and  tne  slave  will  finally  show  to  his  n-ee  brother  a 
link  which  belonged  to  the  rings  forming  his  chain.  To  arms,  all  I  all  I  and 
the  oppressors — uie  all-powerful — shall  be  swept  away  like  dust  And  you, 
O  women!  put  away  from  you  all  cowards;  they  will  engender  but  cowards: 
and  you,  daughters  of  the  land  of  beauty  I  have  need  of  a  br^ve  and  gene- 
rous offspring.  Let  the  cowardly  doctrinarians  drag  elsewhere  their  servility 
and  their  paltry  sentiments.  This  people  is  now  its  own  master.  It  wishes 
to  be  a  brother  of  other  peoples,  but  to  look  upon  the  arrogant  with  an 
uplifted  brow ;  not  fawning  and  beting  its  liberty — not  towed  along  by 
men  whose  hearts  are  dirt     No !  No!  No  1 

"  Providence  has  given  Victor  Emanuel  to  Italy.  Every  Italian  should 
unite  himself  to  him.  All  should  gather  close  around  him.  By  the  side  of 
the  '  Re  Galantuomo '  every  strife  should  disappear,  every  rancour  be  dis- 
sipated. Once  again  I  repeat  my  cry  to  you — To  arms,  all !  all !  If  the 
month  of  March,  1861,  does  not  find  a  million  of  Italians  under  arms,  oh 
then,  poor  liberty !  alas  for  Italian  existence  I  Oh  no  !  away  with  a  thought 
which  I  loathe  as  poison.  March,  1861,  and  February  if  necessary^  will 
find  us  all  at  our  post 

"  Italians  of  Catatafimi,  of  Palermo,  of  the  Yoltumo,  of  Ancona,  of  Castel- 
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fidardo^  find  of  Isernia,  and  with  ns  every  man  of  this  land  who  is  neither 
servile  nor  a  coward — ^all,  one  and  all — ^gathered  closely  around  the  hero  of 
Palestro,  we  will  give  the  last  shock — the  last  blo'w^  to  the  crumbling 
tyranny.  Receive,  young  volunteers,  honourable  survivors  of  ten  battles, 
one  farewell  word.  It  parts  laden  with  affection  from  the  depths  of  my 
souL  I  leave  you  to-day ;  but  for  a  short  time  only.  The  hour  of  combat 
will  again  see  me  among  you,  bv  the  side  of  the  soldiers  of  Italian  liberty. 
Let  those  alone  that  are  called  oy  imperious  family  duties  return  to  their 
homes,  and  those  who  by  their  glorious  wounds  have  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  the  country.  They  will  still  serve  her  around  their  hearths,  by  their 
counsels  and  the  sight  of  the  noble  scars  which  decorate  their  manly  brows 
of  twenty  years.  These  excepted,  let  all  remain  to  guard  our  glorious 
banner.  We  shall  soon  meet  again,  to  march  together  towards  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  brethren,  still  slaves  of  die  stranger.  We  shall  soon  meet  again, 
to  march  together  to  new  victories. 

« Naplesy  November  8,  I860.  « (Signed)        G.  Gakibaldl'* 

On  the  29th,  Lord  John  Russell  learned  from  Mr.  Elliot  that,  according 
to  an  analysis  which  has  been  published  here  of  the  votes  npon  the  different 
occasions  in  which  appeal  has  been  made  to  universal  sunrage,  the  votes 
given  have  been  in  the  following  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  coun- 
tries:— In  France,  in  1848,  21*28  per  cent ;  in  France,  in  1851,  63*19  per 
cent;  in  France,  in  1852,  23*25  per  cent ;  in  Tuscany,  21*17  per  cent ; 
in  Emilia,  20*09  per  cent ;  in  Ifaples,  19*17  per  cent  Although  the 
numbers  who  have  here  taken  part  in  the  vote  may  be  considered  rather 
small,  the  proportion  of  affirmative  to  negative  votes  amounted  to  no  less 
than  99*21  per  cent,  which  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  any  preceding 
instance,  except  in  the  Emilia,  where  they  amounted  to  99*64  per  cent  of 
the  votes  recorded. 

On  the  same  date  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Elliot, 
announcing  that  King  Victor  Emanuel  made  his  enlry  into  Naples  on  the 
7th,  and  mat  on  the  1st  December  he.  arrived  at  Palermo,  when  he  issued  ' 
the  following  proclamation : — 

"Pboclamation. 

"  My  soul  is  deeply  moved  as  I  put  foot  on  the  soil  of  this  illustrious 
island,  which  formerly,  as  a  presage  of  the  present  destinies  of  Italy,  had 
for  its  prince  one  of  my  ancestors,  which  in  our  own  day  electeii  as 
its  king  my  regretted  brother,  and  which  now  calls  upon  me  by  an 
unanimous  vote  to  extend  to  it  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  of  national 
unity. 

^*  Great  things  have  been  accomplished  in  a  short  time;  great  things  still 
remain  to  be  acx^omplished:  but  counting  on  the  help  of  God,  and  on  the 
virtue  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  we  hope  to  arrive  at  the  accomplishment  of 
this  magnanimous  enterprise. 

"  The  government  which  I  bring  to  you  will  be  a  government  of  repara- 
tion and  of  concord :  it  will  sincerelv  respect  the  rights  of  religion,  will 
msdntain  intact  the  old  prerogatives  which  make  the  ornament  of  the  Sici- 
lian church  and  the  support  of  civil  order ;  it  will  lay  the  foundations  of  an 
administration  which  will  re-establish  the  principles  of  morality,  indispen- 
sable to  every  well-regulated  society,  and  which,  developing  progressively 
the  principles  of  social  economy,  will  again  bring  forth  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  commerce  and  activity  of  its  shipping,  and  will  make  all  the  inha- 
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bitants  able'  t6  eliijoy  those  gifts  which  Pi'dvidencfe'  has  frtefy  ^atfelred  over 
tins  priyilegred  land. 


Sicilians  I  Your  history  is  the  history  of  great  deeds  and  of  gene^otu^ 
enterprises;  the  time  is  eome  for'  you,  as  for  all  Italians,  to  show  to  Europe, 
that  if  we  understand  hoW  to  atfeiin,  hy  valour,  independence  and  liberty, 
Mpe  adso  umderstaAd  how  to  preserve  therti  by  concord  ahd  by  civfl  virtues. 

"  (Signed)      Victok  Evaituei:;. 
''(Signed)        G.  B.  Cassinib. 
^  Palermo,  December  1,  1»60:'* 


AFFAIBB  OF  NAPLES. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Afairs  c^  Napled*' 

On  thd  22nd  June,  1859,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Elliot,  that  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  diploniatic  relations  had  been  decided  by  the 
Xieceptioa  of  l^rince  Carini  and  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Naples  by  her  Majesty;  that  her  Majesty  was  sincerely  desirous 
to  see  the  dynasty  then  on  the  throne  maintained  and  consolidated ;  and 
that  as  regards  internal  reforms  Mr.  Elliot  should  remind  the  Prince  of 
Satriano  that  the  constitution  had  never  been  abrogated,  and  that  the 
electoral  colleges  might  at  any  time  be  summoned  without  a  change  of  the 
existing  law. 

On  the  23rd  June,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Elliot,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  pressed  upon  M.  Garafa  the 
urgency  of  taking  immediate  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined, without  trial,  in  the  various  Neapolitan  prisons.  Mr.  Elliot  also 
infon&ed  him  that  what  the  liberal  party  required  was  a  guarantee,  if  not  for 
the  constitution  of  1848,  at  least  for  a  return  to  a  constitutional  system. 
Mere  administrative  reforms  would  not  be  sufficient  permanently  to  satisfy 
the  just  expectations  of  the  Neapolitim  people. 

On  the  same  date  the  Earl  of  Malniesbury  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  the 
royal  decree  granting  an  amnesty  to  the  political  offenders  of  the  years  1848 
and  1849,  and  announcing  the  pardon  of  the  persons  known  under  the  name 
of  the  '*  attendibili,**  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
About  40,000  or  50,000  persons  were  supposed  to  be  thus  relieved  ttom  a 
detested  supervision,  and  from  the  disqudifications  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. On  the  28th  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  another  despatch, 
dated  the  20th,  from  Mr.  Elliot,  to  the  effect  that  a  decree  had  been  pre- 
pared, authorizing  the  return  of  the  whole  of  the  Siciliian  exiles.  The 
desire  for  a  cfonstitution  was,  however,  daily  increasing,  and  converts  to  the 
cause  were  gained  from  the  highest  quarters. 

On  the  6th  July,  Lord  John  Russell  instructed  Mr.  Elliot  to  press 
strongly  on  the  principal  Minister  of  the  Crown  the  necessity  of  abolishing, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  despotism  of  the  police.  Men  may  differ  about  the 
merits  of  representative  constitutions,  and  the  form  and  time  in  which  they 
should  be  put  in  force ;  but  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
enlightened  men  about  the  necessity  of  a  due,  impartial,  and  speedy 
administration  of  justice.  To  keep  men  in  prison  without  trial ;  to  place 
them  under  a  zealous  and  suspicious  police,  thus  embarrassing  all  their' 
actions,  even  the  most  innocent,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice: 
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it  is  also  a  violation  of  the  code  by  which  the  NeapoHtan  Government 
professes  to  be  guided.  It  was  the  open,  systematic,  and  continued  viola- 
tion of  justice  which  induced  her  Majesty's  Government  to  suspend  friendly 
relations  with  Naples.  Perhaps  the  best  course  would  be  to  summon  a 
representative  assembly,  and  frame,  with  their  assistance,  laws  by  which 
arbitrary  government  may  be  checked.  But  that,  at  all  events,  some  steps 
in  favour  of  liberal  institutions  were  absolutely  required,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  outburst  of  discontent,  which  can  only  be  suppressed  hy  mili- 
tary force. 

Again,  on  the  7th  July,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Elliot,  urging 
the  importance  of  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  deciding  at  once  to  adopt  a 
liberal  system  of  internal  policv  as  the  only  chance  of  averting  a  political 
convulsion,  and  of  maintaining  liimself  and  his  dynasty  on  the  uirone. 

"  It  seemed  hardly  credible  that  either  his  Majesty,  or  any  of  the  counsel- 
lors by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  should  shut  their  eyes  to  the  perils  of  the 
present  moment,  or  expect  that  when  the  rest  of  Italy  is  agitated  by  hopes 
of  liberty  and  improvement  in  its  social  position,  Naples  alone  should  remain 
uninfluenced  by  tne  general  movement  The  King  may  now  with  a  good  grace 
enter  upon  a  new  system  of  government.  He  can  do  so  without  exposing 
himself  to  any  imputation  of  inconsistency,  and  a  less  measure  of  alleviation 
would  be  acceptea  with  gratitude  by  his  subjects  if  spontaneously  granted 
now,  than  if  it  were  hereafter  extorted  by  revolutionary  violence.  It  may 
suit  the  purposes  of  those  who  have  thriven  on  the  past  abuses,  to  encourage 
the  King  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  for  a  change  of  system  woidd 
probably  lead  to  their  ruin ;  but  it  appears  tJb  her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  King  has  now  to  choose  between  the  ruin  of  his. evil  counsellors  and  his 
own ;  if  he  supports  and  upholds  them,  and  places  himself  under  their 
guidance,  it  required  not  much  foresight  to  predict  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
will  cease  to  reign  at  Naples,  by  whatever  combination,  regal  or  republican, 
it  may  be  replaced.  Her  Majesty's  Government  fullj^  admit  that  it  is 
not  desirable  that  any  Government  should  be  hasly  or  intrusive  in  giving 
advice  regarding  domestic  changes  in  another  country ;  but  when  the  throne 
of  an  ally  may  be  endangered  it  became  the  duty  of  a  friendly  Power 
to  say  that,  notwithstanding  its  desire  to  see  the  present  dynasty  maintained 
on  the  throne  of  Naples,  neither  the  moral  nor  the  material  support  of 
England  is  to  be  looked  for  by  the  King,  if,  by  a  continual  denial  of 
justice,  and  the  refusal  of  an  improved  form  of  internal  administration,  the 
Neapolitan  people  should  be  driven  into  insurrection,  and  should  succeed  in 
expelling  the  present  dynasty  from  the  throne.  *  It  would  surely  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  King's  throne,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  it  were  known 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  British  Government  were  enlisted  in  his  favour ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  of  a  policy  being  persevered  in  by 
his  Majesty,  which  must  notoriously  alienate  those  sympathies  from  him, 
is  of  itself  the  strongest  encouragement  to  perseverance  which  can  be  held 
out  to  persona  honestly  seeking,  but  determined  to  obtain  at  all  hazards,  an 
improvement  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  Neapolitan  territories." 

On  the  same  day  Lord  John  Russell  instructed  Mr.  Elliot  to  assure  General 
Filangieri  that,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  there  was  no 
chance  of  safety  for  the  King  and  his  dynasty  but  in  the  convocation  of  a 
representative  assembly.  His  lordship  also  approved  of  Mr.  Elliot's  recom- 
m^idation  that  the  amnesty  should  be  so  extended  as  ta  include  Baron 
Poerio  and  his  companions.  And  he  announced  to  Mr.  EUiot.that  the 
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Queen  had  appointed  him  her  M^'esty's  Envoy,  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  l4ples. 

On  the  28th  July,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Elliot  to  the  effect  that 
the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  should  be  told  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment could  not  encourage  them  in  any  course  which  might  bring  down  upon 
them  the  resentment  of  their  Government.  In  such  case  her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  interfere  to  protect  them/ and  must,  therefore,  be 
cautious  in  giving  them  any  advice.  It  appeared,  however,  to  her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  the  persons  in  question  ought  not  to  present  any  petition, 
or  take  any  step  which  might  be,  or  which  might  be  considered,  illegal.  The 
wish  of  her  Majesty's  Government  was  to  see  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  sup- 
ported on  the  basis  of  liberal  institutions,  and  they  would  not  foil  to  speak 
m  that  sense  to  the  Minister  who  might  be  appointed  to  represent  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  at  the  Court  of  her  Majesty. 

On  the  1st  August,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Elliot,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  best  proof  of  the  entire  absence  of  the 
sense  of  individual  liberty  that  could  be  afforded  was  that,  though  the  whole 
of  the  Sicilian  exiles  had  been  offered  permission  to  return  to  their  country, 
not  one  of  them  had  as  yet  chosen  to  avail  himself  of  it 

On  the  3rd  August,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  a  copy 
,of  the  instructions  addressed  by  Prince  Satriano  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  of  Police,  and  of  Public  Works,  upon  cleaning  the  streets  of 
Naples,  purifying  the  prisons  (measures  of  no  political  importance),  and 
examining  the  propositions  of  the  provincial  councils.  He  sent  also  a 
copy  of  the  instructions  from  Prince  Satriano  to  the  Mmister  of  Justice, 
directing  a  searching  inquiry  and  report  to  be  made  upon  the  manner  in 
which  every  judicial  officer  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office,  with  a  view 
to  the  suspension  or  dismissal  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  found  undeserving. 
On  the  1st  August,  Mr.  Elliot  informed  him  that  the  Government  had 
taken  the  case  of  the  untried  prisoners  confined  for  nearly  three  years  in  the 
prisons  of  Santa  Maria  Apparent^  into  consideration,  and  had  decided  upon 
one  of  those  half  measures  of  justice  which  appeared  so  peculiarly  to  their 
taste.^  Only  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  had  been  removed  to  the  island  of 
Capri,  and  there  set  at  liberty,  with  an  allowance  from  the  Government  of 
4(f.  a  day. 

On  the  8th'  September>  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  a 
sketch  of  the  provincial  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was 
considered  by  many  competent  judges  to  be  capable,  with  some  development, 
of  becoming  a  system  wnich  would  insure  to  the  country  a  fair  amount  of 
local  self-government. 

"  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  provinces,  districts,  arrondissements,  and 
communes.  At  the  head  of  each  province  is  a  prefect  (^intendente'),  named 
by  the  King,  with  purely  administrative  functions.  He  has  no  military 
command,  but  makes  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  super- 
intends the  administration  of  the  province;  though  his  powers  are  much 
curtailed  by  being  obliged  to  refer  constantly  to  the  Government,  and  to 
await  their  order.  He  is  assisted  by  a  prefectural  council  (*consiglio 
d'intendenza')  composed  of  from  three  to  five  members,  likewise  named  by 
the  Bang,  whose  opmions  he  is  obliged,  in  most  instances,  to  consult  There 
is  also  m  each  province  a  provincial  council,  consisting  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  members,  chosen  as  I  shall  afterwards  describe,  which  meets  every 
year  for  twenty  days :  its  duty  being  to  examine  the  budjet  of  the  province, 
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to  wportion  their  share  of  the  direct  taxes  among  the  districts^  to  settle  the 
pablic  workSy  and,  finally^  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  public  officers^ 
and  eyen  of  ihe  ^  intendente'  himself.  These  attributes  are^  in  appearance^ 
extremely  extensive  and  important ;  but,  under  the  system  of  tyranny  and 
terror  which  has  prevailed,  the  advice  of  the  councils  has  rarely  been 
attended  to,  and  their  ];eports  upon  the  public  officers  has,  for  th^  most 
part,  been  but  a  panegyric  upon  the  intendente  and  upon  the  Government 
Each  district  has  a  sub-prefect,  named  by  the  King,  and  a  district  council, 
which  meets  every  year ;  but  everything  is  so  managed  that  the  sub-prefect 
only  obeys  the  orders  of  the  prefect. 

'^  At  ue  head  of  each  commune  there  is  a  mayor,  with  adjuncts,  and  a 
municipal  council,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  thirty  mem|bers,  which  meets 
every  month.  Its  nominal  powers,  with  regard  to  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration, are  yery  extensive  ;  but  they  are  paralysed  by  the  system  of  cen- 
tralization under  which  everything  is  left,  virtually,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  The  prefects,  sub-prefects,  the  members  of  the  prefectural 
councils,  and  the  presidents  of  the  provincial  and  of  the  district  councils, 
are  named  by  the  King ;  but  all  the  other  public  officers  are  selected  from  a 
list  prepared  in  each  commune  of  the  '  eligible,'  among  which  each  man  of 
28  years  of  age  possessed  of  a  certain  property  has  a  right  to  be  inscribed. 
From  this  list  the  prefect  sends  in  to  the  Government  three  names  for  every 
member  of  the  municipal  council  to  be  chosen ;  then  the  municipal  council 
sends  the  names  of  those  they  propose  as  mayors,  adjuncts,  provincial  and 
district  councillors  to  the  Government,  which,  however,  have  a  right  twice 
to  reject  the  candidates  offered  to  their  choice,  or,  finally,  to  make  a  direct 
selection  from  the  list  of  the  '  eligible ;'  a  right  which  manifestly  leaves  the 
whole  selection  of  persons  for  mimicipal  emjuoyment  at  the  absolute  control 
of  the  Government" 

On  the  8th  September,  Lord  John  Russell  heard  from  Mr.  Elliot,  that 
since  the  issue  of  the  decree  by  which  the  "  attendibili "  were  relieved  from 
their  disabilities,  both  the  French  Minister  and  himself  had  been  repeatedly 
assured  that  it  had  not  received  an  honest  application,'^  and  that  many 
persons  were  still  kept  in  the  same  thraldom  as  before.  A  list  was 
obtained  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  had  been  refused  permission 
to  travel  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  for  no  other  crime  than 
of  being  "  soupconnds  ctetre  suspects.^ 

On  tne  2nd  October,  Lord  John  Russell  heard  from  Mr.  Elliot  that  the 
Neapolitan  Govemnient  were  unanimous  in  opinion  that  any  change  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country  would  be  productive  of  revolution,  and  that 
their  efforts  must  be  confined  to  endeavouring  to  effect  some  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  the  existing  laws,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
respected.  A  few  days  after  Mr.  Elliot  announced  by  telegraph  the  arrest  of 
fourteen  distinguished  men,  but  twelve  out  of  these  were  immediately  after 
released.  From  September  to  December  Mr.  Elliot  continued  to  report 
some  abortive  steps  taken  by  the  Neapolitan  Government ;  and,  on  the 
16th  January  Lora  John  Russell  sent  him  instructions  to  explain  to  Prince 
Satriano,  and,  through  him,  to  the  King,  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  follows : — 

**  Your  language  to  his  Excellency  on  this  subject  is  entirely  approved 
by  her  Majesty's  Government  We  wish  well  to  the  Neapolitan  dynasty. 
We  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.     But  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  some  obvious   truths.     It  is 
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eyident  that  the  commonest  rules  of  justice  are  not  obserred  by  the  King 
of  Naples  towards  his  subjects ;  that  the  exasperation  caused  by  oppression 
is  the  parent  of  plots^  assassinations,  conspiracies,  and  insurrections ;  that  - 
her  Majesty's  agents  and  consuls,  while  they  relidously  abstain  from  taking 
a  part  in  such  plots,  have  had  convincing  evidence  of  their  existence. 
Should  such  conspiracies  endanger  the  throne  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  her 
Majesty's  Government  can  onty  lament  the  blindness  which  a£Bicts  his 
council.  But  her  Majesty's  Government  wiU  neither  accept  any  part  of 
their  responsibility,  nor  undertake  to  ward  off  the  consequences  of  a  mis- 
government  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  Europe.  The  reforms  neces- 
sary require  no  elaborate  machinery  or  tHrofound  meditation.  Let  the 
Neapolitan  Government  arrest  no  man  witnout  bringing  him  to  trial  face 
to  face  with  his  accusers.  Let  them  subject  no  man  to  injurious  restric- 
tions without  proof  of  some  crime  or  offence  against  public  order;  let  the 
law,  as  it  stands,  be  equally  applied  to  all.  With  these  simple  but  broad 
changes,  a  beginning  would  be  made ;  popular  institutions  might  follow ; 
time  for  deliberation  would  be  gained,  and  the  Government  might  even 
obtain  a  reputation  for  justice  and  honesty.  But  the  course  at  present  pur- 
sued can  only  lead  to  destruction." 

On  the  8th  February,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  a 
translation  of  a  secret  circular  from  the  Director  of  Police  to  the  inten- 
dents  of  the  provinces,  directin^r  them,  '^  without  the  slightest  hesitation," 
to  arrest  not  only  all  political  delinquents,  but  also  all  those  against  whom 
there  were  even  grounds  for  suspicion.  The  circular  concluded  by  signifi- 
cantly informing  the  Intendants  that  they  were  expected  to  show  their 
obedience  to  the  instruction  **  by  their  acts,"  thus  conveying  a  very  intel- 
ligible intimation  that  those  who  look  for  the  favour  of  the  Government 
must  collect  a  proper  number  of  victims.  Further  anests  having  after- 
wards taken  place,  Mr.  Elliot  waited  on  M.  Carafa,  and  used  all  the  argu- 
ments in  his  power  to  persuade  the  Government  to  pause  in  the  fatal  course 
in  which  they  had  embarked;  and  he  especially  pointed  out  that  at  a 
moment  when  the  administration  was  without  a  president  or  head,  the 
odium  of  these  measures  would  fall  directiy  upon  the  King  himself;  and 
he  concluded  by  saying  that,  as  he  felt  convinced  that  the  destruction  both 
of  his  Majesty  ana  of  the  dynasty  was  inevitable,  unless  wiser  counsels 
were  listened  to,  he  would  beg  M.  Carafa  to  request  for  him  the  honour 
of  an  audience,  in  order  that  when  the  catastrophe  arrives,  he  may  not 
have  upon  his  conscience  the  reflection  that  he  nad  not  done  all  in  his 
power  to  save  an  inexperienced  Sovereign  from  impending  ruin. 

On  the  1 9th  March,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Elliot  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  approved  the  step  taken  by  him  to  ask  an  audience 
of  the  King  with  a  view  of  doing  all  m  his  power  to  saye  an  inexperienced 
Sovereign  n:om  impending  ruin.  It  was  not  probable,  nor  was  it,  indeed,  to 
be  desired  that  the  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  continue  for 
any  long  time  to  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Government  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy.  It  was,  therefore,  the  obvious  interest  of  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  people  by  attention 
to  their  welfare,  and  by  respecting  the  principles  of  law  and  of  justice  in 
his  treatment  of  suspected  persons. 
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Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  Landing  of  General  Garibaldi  in 

Sicily, 

I, 

On  the  14th  May,  I86O5  Mr*  Elliot  sent  to  Lord  John  Russdl  a  copy  of 
a  note  from  M.  Carafa,  relative,  to  the  armed  expedition  which  had  landed 
at  Marsala,  complaining  that  the  fire  which  the  royal  ships  of  the  cmisins 
squadron  had  opened  was  obliged  to  be  saspended,  to  give  two  English 
steamers  time  to  take  on  board  their  officers,  who  were  on  shore  ;  and  that 
.  when  these  were  embarked,  the  cruising  ships  were  no  more  able  to  impede 
t^e  landing  of  the  brigands  into  Marsala.  M.  Carafa  stated  that  he  com- 
municated the  details  of  the  occurrence  to  the  British  and  other  Ministers, 
in  order  that  they  might  inform  their  Governments ;  and  in  order  that, 
whatever  the  conseqaences  might  be  of  an  attempt  perpetrated  against  all 
right,  in  violation  of  international  law,  and  by  reason  of  which  Italy  might 
find  itself  plunged  in  the  most  bloody  anarcny,  compromising,  at  the  same 
time,  the  wnole  of  Europe,  the  responsibility  of  such  an  act  might  not  fall 
on  any  others  than  the  authors,  the  aiders,  and  abettors  of  the  barbarous 
invasion  which  had  taken  .place.  To  this  note  there  was  annexed  a  memo- 
randum of  the  particulars  of  the  invasion,  as  follows : — 

^'  Since  the  28th  April,  the  concentration  has  been  apparent  in  Genoa 
of  Italian  emigrants  (principally  Sicilians),  Lombards,  Piedmontese,  natives 
of  the  Romagna,  and  Tuscans,  of  notoriously  extravagant  political  opinions, 
and  more  especiallv  of  a  crowd  of  those  volunteers  from  amongst  whom 
Garibaldi,  during  tne  recent  war,  formed  his  corps  of  Caeciatori  delle  Alpi, 
who  afterwards  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  army,  and  who,  according  to  a 
generally  believed  report,  had  recently  been  expressly  discharged.  These 
numerous  persons  have  assembled  both  by  sea  and  by  the  railroads,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  denied  that  they  were  enabled  to  travel  with  entire  liberty, 
and  absolutely  at  firee  cost 

**  Garibaldi,  who  was  known  to  be  in  Genoa,  and  who  from  time  to  time 
became  invisible  and  impossible  to  find,  latterly  established  himself  in  the 
Palace  Passano  at  Quarto :  and  there  were  assembled  in  crowds,  and  con- 
centrated, not  only  foreigners  who  were  constantly  arriving,  but  those 
numerous  Genoese  whose  antecedents,  namely,  their  being  members  of 
shooting-clubs,  and  otherwise  remarkable,  rendered  them  conspicuous  as 
ultrarLiberais.  This  concourse  excited  the  attention  and  the  fears  of  all, 
excepting  of  that  Government  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  move  by  any 
means*  W  hUst  the  intention  of  efiecting  an  armed  disembarkation  in  oicily, 
in  order  to  foment  the  revolution,  was  openly  manifested  by  public  notices, 
by  public  speeches,  by  theatrical  representations,  and  by  other  means 
publicly  made  use  of,  without  an  attempt  at  concealment  of  any  kind,  arms ' 
and  ammunition  were  carried  to  the  Psdace  Passano,  which  had  become  an 
arsenal.  Arms  and  implements  of  warfare,  not  belonging  to  the  army  or 
the  ordnance,  were  carried  about  fi'eely  in  the  city.  By  these  and  other 
means,  the  announcement  of  preparations  aeainst  Sicily  having  become 
public,  the  departure  of  the  expedition  having  been  several  times  postponed, 
and  finally  it  being  announced  that  it  would  be  concentrated  in  Malta,  we 
arrived  at  the  5th  of  May. 

*^  A£ter  noon  on  that  day,  100  men  armed,  having  in  two  boats  left  the 
western  side  of  the  port  (every  approach  is  guarded  by  sentries),  embai:ked 
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on  board  of  the  Sardinian  commercial  steamers  Piemonte  and  Ixymbardo 
(the  property  of  the  company  Rubattino^  the  same  to  whom  the  Cagliari 
belonged).  The  first-named  of  those  two  steamers  had  arrived  the  day 
before  from  Tunis ;  the  other  was  not  to  have  left  before  the  9th,  for  the 
Italian  line.  Nevertheless,  in  both  vessels  the  lockers  were  found  full  of 
combustibles,  and  probably  they  were  amply  provided  with  provisions. 
The  captains  were  absent ;  and  in  one  case  at  least,  perhaps  the  Pietnonte^ 
the  engineer  also.  Giuseppe  Orlando,  a  Neapolitan  emigrant,  a  partner  in 
a  foundry  in  Genoa,  undertook  the  duties  of  these  men. 

**  Without  any  impeiiiment  beinff  offered  either  by  the  port  guard-ship,  by 
the  Sardinian  ships  of  war  whicn  were  there,  by  a  Spanish  war-steamer, 
by  two  French  ships  who  were  also  present,  by  the  naval  arsenal,  which 
was  quite  close,  or,  lastly,  by  the  land  batteries,  the  aggressors  lighted  the 
engine's  fires  on  one  of  the  ships,  then  waited  unmolested  till  the  steam  was 
got  up  and  had  sufficient  strength  to  turn  the  paddles  (an  operation  which, 
at  least,  must  have  required  an  hour),  and,  having  taken  the  other  vessel  in 
tow,  left  the*  port  to  anchor  almost  within  range  of  cannon  shot,  and  before 
the  military  post  of  the  harbour. 

"  Here  a  quantity  of  boats  were  waiting,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
those  enlist^  for  the  service,  a  crowd  which  was  increased  hj  curious 
spectators.  Under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Garibaldi  the 
embarkation  commenced ;  and  those  who  left,  for  the  most  part,  went  in 
carriages,  accompanied  by  their  friends  cheering  vociferously.  Before 
sunset  the  embarkation,  which  had  been  subsidiarily  efifected  from  the  port 
itself,  was  not  completed,  which  circumstance,  though  it  seemed  to  be  pre- 
tended that  the  steamers  were  takeii  by  force,  proves  clearly  that  the  busi- 
ness was  transacted  in  open  daylight. 

"  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  steamers,  after  leaving  the  harbour  (which 
was  efiected  at  daybreak  on  the  6th),  took  in  tow  a  Greek  sailing-vessel, 
fitted,  like  the  steamers,  as  an  arsenal  for  the  use  of  those  Sicilians  who 
might  follow  the  present  movement  In  the  course  of  the  night  Garibaldi 
embarked  fix)m  Quarto  on  board  a  launch,  and,  with  others,  boarded  the 
steamers  to  inspect  them.  They,  with  their  large  and  remarkable  cargo 
(certainly  arms  and  ammunition)  pursued  the  same  course.  It  has  been, 
moreover,  asserted  that,  in  the  same  way,  six  rifled  cannon  were  embarked, 
which  were  taken  from  the  shore  at  Nervi. 

"  At  daybreak  the  steamers  were  sighted  off  the  Riviera  di  Levante, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  stopped  at  various  points  to  communicate  with 
the  land.  On  his  examination,  the  captain  of  the  steamer  Amal/iy  bearing 
the  royal  flag,  has  declared  that  he  distinctly  saw  them  leave  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia  between  6  and  7  p.m.,  full  of  passengers.  Amongst  those  on  board ^ 
are  the  pilots  of  three  merchant  ships  of  Palermo,  who  deserted  on  the  5th 
from  Genoa.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa  could  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  these  facts,  inasmuch  as  all  are  certainly  cognizant  of  them,  owing  to 
their  notoriety." 

On  the  18th  May,  Mr.  Elliot  communicated  that  upon  the  reception 
from  Vice- Admiral  Fanshawe  of  the  report  of  Commander  Marryatt,  he 
immediately  protested  against  the  statement  of  the  Neapolitan  Gt)vemment 
that  the  fire  of  their  vessels  upon  the  expedition  landing  at  Marsala  had 
been  impeded  by  two  British  steamers.  1  he  facts  connected  with  the  dis- 
embarkation at  Marsala,  as  reported  by  Captain  Marryatt,  of  her  Majesty's 
ship  Intrepid^  were  as  follows  : — 
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**The  Intrepid  and  Argus  arrived  at  Marsala  between  half-past  10  and 
11  A.M.,  on  the  morning  of  the  llfh.  Commander  Ingram,  of  her  Majesty's 
ship 'u4 r^ru^,  considering  it  likely  that  he  would  have  to  stay  there  three  or 
four  days,  anchored  his  ship  about  three  miles  out,  where  the  book  of  direc- 
tions states  the  best  holding  ground  to  be.  I,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  I 
was  to  remain  but  a  few  hours,  brought  up  as  close  to  the  shore  as  I  could^ 
distant  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  lighthouse  at  the 
end  of  the  mole.  At  11*30  we  landed,  having  got  pratique,  and  being  met 
by  Mr.  Gossins,  the  gentleman  acting  for  the  Vice-Consul,  proceeded  to  his 
house,  where  some  other  English  residents  shortly  arrived,  and  we  then 
drove  through  the  town  with  these  gentlemen,  visited  the  cathedral,  and 
eventually  went  out  to  their  wine  stores,  which  are  three  in  number,  distant 
or  rather  extending  from  half-a-mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city. 
*  "  Whilst  here  an  Englishman  came  to  report  that  two  steamers  were 
coming  in  from  the  north-west  with  Sardinian  colours  flying.  We  imme- 
diately a8cen4ed  to  a  look-out  place,  and  with  a  telescope  watched  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  headmost  and  smallest  steamer  had  a  boat  in  tow  which 
gave  us  the  idea,  at  the  time,  of  having  been  seized  off  the  land,  and  made 
to  do  the  duty  of  pilot.  There  was  no  hesitation  shown  in  bringing  the 
vessels  in ;  they  steamed  round  the  bows  of  the  Intrepid^  and  steered  direct 
for  the  mole,  where  they  arrived  about  2  p.m.,  the  first  one  getting  in  all 
right,  the  second  grounding  within  100  yards  of  it.  At  this  time  there  were 
three  Neapolitan  vessels  ot  war  in  signt,  cruising  between  Marsala  and 
Mazzara,  a  town  twelve  miles  to  the  southward,  viz.,  two  steamers  and  a 
sailing  frigate,  six  miles  only  from  the  Sardinian  vessels.  Before  the  Nea- 
])olitan  arrived  within  range,  the  first  Sardinian  had  discharged  all  her 
living  cargo,  which  consist^  of  armed  men,  to  all  appearance  well  disci- 
plined, as  they  fell  into  companies  on  landing,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and 
marched  off  m  perfect  order.  The  one  which  had  grounded,  however, 
having  to  land  all  her  men  in  boats,  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  more  than 
one-fourth  out  of  the  ship  when  the  Neapolitan  came  within  easy  range  of 
his  guns ;  his  bulwarks  were  down  and  guns  laid,  and  we  watched  with 
some  cariosity  to  see  the  result  of  his  firing.  Before  this  I  had  advised  the 
owners  of  two  or  three  English  schooners  to  get  their  vessels  out  of  the 

Sort,  as  they  seemed  to  me  to  run  a  risk  of  being  hit ;  but  the  wind  being 
ead  in,  they  could  not  be  removed,  consequently  they  had  to  take  their 
chance.  The  Neapolitan,  however,  instead  of  opening  fire,  lowered  a  boat, 
and  sent  it  towards  the  Sardinians ;  but  when  half  the  distance  between  the 
two  ships  had  been  traversed,  the  officer  suddenly  turned  his  boat  round 
and  pulled  back  to  his  own  vessel  as  fast  as  he  could. 

'*  We  now  made  sure  the  firing  would  commence,  but  we  were  surprised 
to  see  him  paddling  out  towards  the  Intrepid^  instead  of  frustrating  at  once 
the  further  landing  of  the  expedition.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
Intremd  states  that  ne  was  hailea  by  the  commander  of  the  Neapolitan,  and 
askea  if  there  were  any  English  troops  on  shore :  the  reply  he  received 
was,  *  No ;  the  commamders  of  two  English  men-of-war  are  on  shore,  and 
two  or  three  officers.'  Shortly  afterwards  an  officer  came  on  board  and 
asked  for  me,  and  seemed  anxious  to  know  when  I  should  return :  a  boat 
had,  however,  been  sent  to  me  before  his  arrival,  and  I  had  sent  an  officer 
into  the  town  to  recall  every  one  to  their  ships.  By  this  time  all  the 
expedition  had  landed  (4  o'clock),  and  he  then  began  to  open  fire.  Com- 
mander Ingram,  Mr.  Cossins,  and  myself  now  went  on  board  to  see  the 
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commander  of  the  Neapolitan:  he  informed  us  that  large  bodies  of  armed 
men  had  landed,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  fire  on  them ;  to  which  not  the 
slightest  objection  was  made,  and  nothing  more  passed  than  a  request  from 
us  that  he  would  respect  the  English  flag  wherever  he  saw  it  flying,  which 
he  promised  faithfully  to  do.  Whilst  we  were  on  board  he  continued  his 
firing,  and  even  offered  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  shot  going  so  low  ;  but  he 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  fire  into  the  town,  onlv  on  the  armed  men  marching 
from  the  mole  to  the  city  gate.  As  we  left  the  steamer,  the  frisate  arrived 
under  sail  and  fired  a  useless  broadside ;  but  before  they  could  reload  the 
guns,  th^  new  arrivals  were  safely  inside  the  walled  town  of  Marsala.  On 
my  return  to  the  Intrepid^  I  found  an  officer  from  the  other  Neapolitan 
steamer  on  board;  he  had  come  to  ask  me  to  send  a  boat  to  the  Sardinian 
vessels  with  him  to  get  them  to  surrender.  This  I  declined  to  da  A  short 
time  after  my  refusal,  boats  manned  and  armed  were  sent  in,  and  the  vessels 
being  totally  abandoned  were  taken  possessicm  of,  and  the  Sardinian  colour 
hauled  down.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  report  current 
in  Naples,  as  conveyed  to  you  by  telegraph  from  her  Majesty's  Ministers  is 
entirely  without  foundation:  to  say  that  it  is  mischievous,  is  to  use  too 
mild  a  term,  as  it  brings  a  false  accusation  against  the  commanders  of 
two  English  vessels  of  war,  who  happened  to  be  there  by  the  merest 
chance  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  and  who  were  as  much  astonished 
at  it  as  people  never  dreaming  of  such  a  thing  could  be." 

"J.  H.  Mabrtatt,  Commander/* 

On  the  28th  May,  1860,  Mr.  Elliot  communicated  that,  in  answer  to  his 
protest,  M.  Carafa  had  sent  a  note,  stating  that  the  ofiicers  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  had  not,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  interfered  with  any  of  die 
Neapolitan  operations,  and  that  the  Royal  Government  never  had  the  inten- 
tion of  casting  any  blame  nor  impugning  the  responsibility  of  the  operations 
of  those  on  board  the  British  ships,  but  was  desirous  simply  of  stating  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  royal  vessels  found  themselves,  and  under 
which  they  acted;  and,  above  all,  to  bear  witness  to  the  scrupulosity  with 
which  their  commanders  had  acted  up  to  the  stringent  instructions  they  had 
received,  to  respect,  as  &r  as  their  duty  permitted,  the  person  and  property 
of  foreigners. 


ITALIAN  AFFAIBS. 

Further  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Italy. 

On  the  7th  June,  Mr.  Hammond  received  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Vice-Admiral  Martin,  dated  the  2nd 
June,  with  particulars  relating  to  proceedings  at  Palermo  and  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Sicily,  Rear-Admiral  Mundy  having  done  what  he  could  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  the  bombardment 

On  the  13th,  Lord  John  Russell  learned  from  Earl  Cowley  that  M.  Thou- 
venel  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  General  Garibaldi  had  been  assisted 
in  his  late  battle  with  the  Neapolitan  troops  by  some  sailors  of  her  Majesty's 
ship  Renown.  But  Commanaer  Forbes,  R.N.;  who  had  been  present  on 
the  occasion^  reported  the  facts  to  be  as  follows : — 

''  About  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  October,  a  party  of 
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sailors  bdon^ng  to  the  Renoum^  who  were  on  shore  oti  leave,  came  by  the 
railroad  to  Santa  Maria  to  see  what  was  going  on.  While  these  men  were 
standing  looking  on,  a  party  of  Garibaldians  came  iip,  dragging  two  partially 
dismounted  guns  which  had  been  taken  fi-om  the  Neapolitans.  These  guns 
stuck  about  200  yards  from  Santa  Maria,  on  which  an  Englishman  among 
the  Garibaldians  asked  the  sailors  'to  bear  a  hand.'  This  was  readily 
done,  and  the  guns  were  brought  into  Santa  Maria ;  but  beyond  this  the 
men  of  the  Retwumf  Captain  Forbes  assured  me,  took  no  part  whatsoever 
in  the  battle." 

On  the  22nd,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  letter  from  Count  Ludolf, 
complaining  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the  crew  of  the  Renoum,  and 
asking  explanations  calculated  to  remove  the  feelings  of  pain  which  (he 
news  of  the  fact  had  natarally  excited. 

On  the  same  date,  Lord  John  Russell  heard  from  Mr.  Elliot  on  the  suhr 
jecL  He  stated  that  some  men  deserted  from  her  Majesty's  ships,  in  order 
to  join  Garibaldi,  and  it  was  probable  that  they  may  have  taken  a  more 
active  part  Rear-Admiral  Mundy,  however,  stated  that  he  endeavoured 
to  enforce  implicit  compliance  with'  the  wish  and  determination  of  her 
M^esty's  Government  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 

On  flie  18th  October,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Elliot 
a  communication  announcing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Dictatorial 
Government  of  Southern  Italy  to  place  the  ports  of  Messina  and  Gaeta  in 
a  state  of  effective  blockade ;  and  he  asked  whether  such  a  blockade  should 
be  recognized.  On  the  day  after.  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Count 
Ludolf  the  following  despatch  on  the  subject : — 

«  London,  October  19,  1860. 

**The  Minister  of  JS'orei^  Affairs  established  in  Naples  addressed  a 
communication  on  the  6th  mstant  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  body  of 
•  all  the  Powers  accredited  to  the  king  the  august  Sovereign  of  the  under- 
signed envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  declaring  the 
harbours  of  Messina  and  Gaeta  in  a  state  of  blockade;  and  it  was 
announced  at  the  same  time  that  the  ships  of  war  necessary  to  render  such 
blockade  effective  were  about  to  be  despatched,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  recognized  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856 ;  and  this  measure 
was  notified  for  the  guidance  of  foreign  commerce. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  is  not  aware  that  anv  of  the  ministers  or 
consuls  have  recognized  a  step  so  opposed  to  the  law  of  nations ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  considers  it  necessary  to  protest  in  the  most  energetic  manner  against 
this  fresh  outrage  to  the  principles  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
existence  of  nations. 

"  The  legitimate  Sovereign  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  being, 
W  the  most  scandalous  invasion,  reduced  to  defend  himself  on  the  line  of 
Capua  and  Gaeta,  is  not  only  attacked  on  land  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
revolution,  but  the  ships  of  his  own  navy  are  turned  against  him  to 
blockade  him. 

^'The  European  Powers  cannot  recognize  a  blockade  decreed  by  an 
illegitimate  power.  In  order  to  impose  a  sacrifice  of  the  liberty  of  the  sea, 
and  the  interruption  of  their  commerce,  upon  other  nations,  it  is  requisite 
that  a  government  be  openly  and  officially  acknowledged  by  others.  Gari- 
baldi does  not  represent  a  government  Naples  in  revdudon  is  not  a  nation. 
The  only  nation  recognized  by  treaties  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ; 
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and  ihe  Sovereign  of  this  Ismgdom,  reeognized  as  such  by  all  the  others,  is 
now  at  Gaata. 

^'According  to  these  premises,  the  blockade  decreed  by  Graribaldi  is 
illegal ;  no  nation  can  accept  the  consequences  thereof;  and,  therefore,  the 
nnlawfiil  acts  of  maritime  hostility,  and  the  arbitrary  interruption  of  the 
commerce  of  neutrals,  are,  by  the  law  of  nations,  acts  of  manifest  piracy. 

^^  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  civilized  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century 
should  tolerate  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  nor  that  maritime  Powers 
should  look  on  with  apathy  at  the  consummation  of  acts  which  would  over- 
throw all  the  principles  of  public  and  international  law,  which  have  been 
gained  at  the  expense  of  so  -many  vast  efforts. 

^^  It  is  in  this  conviction  that  the  undersigned  has  the  honour,  by  the 
express  command  of  his  Sovereign,  to  address  to  his  Excellenc;y^  Lord  John 
Russell,  Minister  of  Foreign  Amiirs,  the  present  note,  to  which  he  calls 
the  most  serious  attention  of  h&c  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  awaiting 
a  replv  which  he  hopes  may  be  in  Cx>nfQrmity  with  the  principles  he  has 
appealed  to  above. 

« He  takes,  &c.  "(Signed)        Ludolf." 


.» 


Before  answering  this  note.  Lord  John  Russell  instructed  Sir  James 
Hudson  to  ask  the  Sardinian  Government  whether  they  had  ordered  or 
sanctioned  such  a  blockade,  and  Sir  James  Hudson  answered  in  liie 
negative. 

On  the  31st  January,  1861,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Chevalier  Fortunate,  enclosing  a  dispatch  of  General  Casella, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  effect  that  as  Gaeta  was  about  to  be 
blockaded,  the  king  asked  whether  sach  a  blockade  would  be  recognised,  to 
which  Loni  John  Kussell  answered  that  the  question  of  the  legaUty  of  the 
blockade  of  Gaeta  was  one  of  international  law.  "f  hat  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia 'was  at  war  with  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  was  then  besieging  the  fortress  of  Gaeta ;  and  that  whether  the  blockade 
by  sea  had  been  properly  notified  was  a  question  of  international  law,  upon 
which  legal  advice  must  be  taken  when  her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  notification. 

On  the  4th  February,  Lord  John  RusseU  received  a  note  firom  the 
Marquis  d'Azeglio  that  the  squadron  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  vessels  to  render  it  effective,  established  the  blockade  of  the 
fortress  of  Gaeta,  ccnnmencing  from  the  20th  January ;  and  on  the  20th 
Lord  John  Russell  learned  from  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  that  the  capitulation 
of  Gaeta  on  the  13th  February  put  an  end  to  the  blockade.  On  the  23rd 
February,  Lord  John  Russell  received  information  from  Sir  J.  Hudson  that 
a  decree  had  been  issued  ordaining  that  the  Tuscan  administrative  autonomy 
as  established  in  1860  should  cease  to  exist. 

On  the  21st  February,  Mr.  Hammond  received  from  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Admiralty  a  report  of  Rear  Admiral  Mundy,  to  .the  effect  that  the 
French  steam-vessel  Monette  had  conveyed  King  Francis  II.,  the  queen,  and 
a  large  suite  to  Terracina,  and  that  the  capitulation  of  Gaeta  bad  been  the 
signd  for  great  rejoicings  amongst  the  people  at  Naples. 

Chi  the  20th  February,  Lord  John  Kussell  communicated  to  the  Cheva- 
lier Fortunate  that  the  intelligence  which  reached  this  country  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  fortress  of  Gaeta  and  of  the  departure  of  his  Majesty 
King  Francis  II.,  and  the  queen  his  consort,  Irom  )us  late  dominions, 
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rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  aequaint  hiia  that>  under  the  present 
state  of  things,  he  could  no  longer  be  accredited  at  this  court  as 
the  representadve  of  the  Government  of  ibe  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Lord  John  Russell  added,  that  he  would  not  on  that  occasion 
indulge  in  vain  regret  at  the  catastrophe  which  befell  the  Bourbon 
Dynasty  in  the  Kin^om  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  British  Government 
hsid  long  foreseen,  and  had  repeatedly  warned,  not  only  Kin^  Francis  II., 
but  his  immediate  predecessor,  of  the  dangers  they  incurred  l)y^  the  policy 
they  pursued ;  but  Lord  John  Russell  could  not  dose  his  official  intercourse 
with  the  Chevalier  without  requesting  him  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his 
personal  esteem,  to  which  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  business 
that  he  had  to  transact  with  him  had  given  him  so  just  a  claim* 
To  which  the  Chevalier  answered  aa  follows : — 

^^LandoHs  February  22,  186L 

*^  My  Lord, — I  have  received  with  deep  r^ret,  although  without  sur- 
prise, the  note  dated  the  20th,  in  which  you  do  me  the  honour  to  inform 
me  that  his  Majesty  the  king  my  augast  Sovereign  having  quitted  his  states^ 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Gaeta,  I  could  not  for  any  further  period  be 
accrediteid  to  this  Court  as  the  representative  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty. 

'*  I  say  ^  without  surprise,'  my  Lord,  because  it  has  for  a  length  of  time 
been  easy  to  foresee  that  the  British  Government  would  come  to  this  resolu- 
tion ;  on  the  one  hand  from  the  want  of  sympathy,  of  good  will,  and  I  will 
even  say  of  generosity  towards  the  king's  cause,  of  which  they  have  given 
proof,  and  which  I  have  had  to  note  with  profound  reeret  more  and  more 
every  day,  when  their  support  would  have  been  to  him  of  the  most  efficacious 
nature;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  strong  encouragements  given  to  the  move- 
ment in  Italy,  which  in  giving  help  to  the  revolution  could  not  but  paralyse 
the  generous  efforts  and  that  noble  and  heroic  courage  with  which  the  king 
has  defended  up  to  the  last  the  rights  of  hi^  subjects  and  of  his  crown. 

'^  It  is  to  this  moral  support  of  the  British  Goyernment  that  Italy  owes 
it  in  a  great  measure,  your  Excellency  avows  it  yourself,  that  she  is  at  this 
day  almost  entirely  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Piedmont.  It 
remains  only  to  be  seen  if  the  desired  unity  will  ever  be  accomplished  and 
consolidated ;  and  if  England,  who  appears  from  her  policy  to  have  had  it  in 
her  eye  to  make  of  Italy  a  powerful  ally,  through  the  gr$ititude  which  the 
latter  would  owe  her,  will  not  hereafter  have  cause  to  regret  that  policy^ 
when  one  day  she  sees  her  allied  to  a  poweriul  rival.  Still,  your  Excellency 
has  chosen  on  many  occasions  to  express  your  regret  at  the  final  catastrophe 
which  has  brought  with  it  the  fall  of  the  dynasty ;  but  you  lay  the  blame 
of  this  entirely  upon  the  king's  Government. 

*^  Permit  me,  my  Lord,  on  the  last  occasion  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  your  Excellency  officially,  to  lay  down  in  the  interests  of  justice 
and  of  truth  the  exact  nature  of  the  facts  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  the  deplorable  events  of  which  Italy  has  been  the  theatre.  The 
young  king,  from  nis  first  accession  to  the  throne,  has  had  no  other  thought 
nor  other  aim  than  the  good  and  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  it  has 
Barely  been  very  unjust  not  to  have  reckoned  in  his  favour  the  immense 
difficulties,  certainly  not  of  his  own  creation,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  sud- 
denly found  himself,  and  against  which  he  has  had  to  struggle.  And  here, 
my  Lord,  I  cannot  refrain  from  loudly  repelling  all  the  accusations  and  nume- 
vofis  calumnies  which  in  England  have  been  levelled  at  the  king  from  the 
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very  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  which  even  public  functionaries  have 
not  shrunk  from  complacently  echoing,  by  adding  to  the  recitals  of  the  press 
the  authority  of  their  names. 

^^  If  there  were  faults  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and 
abuses  to  be  regretted  in  the  action  of  the  police,  it  yet  was  not  just  to  trace 
the  responsibility  of  them  back  to  the  king,  who,  unhappily,  has  himself 
been  the  victim  of  his  confidence  in  those  traitors  or  villains  who  surrounded 
him,  and  who,  being  won  over  to  the  cause  of  Sardinia,  were  interested  in 
concealing  from  him  the  truth.  And  besides,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
constitution ;  a  liberal  Government  which  public  opinion  had  pointed  out  to 
the  king;  and  the  offer  even  of  an  alliance  with  Piedmont,  which  the 
unbounded  ambition  of  that  State,  and  her  well-defined  projects  of  aggran- 
dizement, led  her  to  reject  upon  a  thousand  pretexts — ^were  not  these  8u£S- 
cient  guarantees  for  the  future  ? 

^*  Have  the  populations  of  the  Two  Sicilies  true  cause  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  new  order  of  things,  to  which  it  is  sought  to  subject  them 
by  force,  in  opposition  to  their  tramtions  and  their  interests?  Has  not 
the  whole  kingdom  been  occupied  by  troops  ?  Are  not  numbers  of  subjects 
faithfiil  to  their  king  summarily  shot,  under  the  pretence  that  they  are 
brigands?  Are  not  those  individuals  who  in  any  way  declare  against 
annexation,  or  in  favour  of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  quickly  imprisoned 
by  hundreds?  And  domiciliary  visits,  and  the  law  regarding  suspected 
persons,  against  which  there  was  so  great  an  outcry  under  the  Government 
of  the  king,  are  not  these  more  than  ever  the  order  of  the  day  ?  And  all 
this,  my  Lord,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  of  Italy  one  and  regenerated  I 

**  It  is  not  the  kin^s  subjects,  it  is  not  the  discontent  wliich  his  Govern- 
ment tnay  have  excited  among  them,  but  it  is  the  united  and  audacious 
efforts  of  revolutionary  characters  from  all  conntri^ ;  the  disloyal  intrieges 
of  Piedmont ;  and,  lastly,  the  unprecedented  aggression  of  her  army,  with- 
out grounds  or  declaration  of  war,  accomplish^  by  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  this  same  alleged  principle  of  non-intervention,  which  have 
bruoght  on  this  grievous  catastrophe? 

^^  W  hatever  may  be  the  result,  if  the  political  passions  of  our  day  prevent 
a  calm  and  just  judgment  upon  the  events  which,  have  just  taken  place  in 
the  South  of  Italv,  the  decision  of  history  will  not  be  the  less  severe  and 
impartial  as  to  the  disloyal  means  whicn  have  been  boldly  employed  to 
arrive  at  it,  and  as  to  the  morality  of  its  principal  promoters. 

*'  Before  concluding,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  my  Lord,  to  express  to  you 
my  lively  sense  of  the  flattering  expressions  towards  myself  contained  in 
your  letter,  and  for  all  the  kindness  which  you  have  shown  to  me  in  the 
official  relations  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  maintaining  with  your 
Excellency. — I  take,  &c., 

'*  (Signed)  0.  FoBTimATO.'' 

Lord  John  Russell,  however,  answered  the  Chevalier  that  the  saime 
reasons  which  caused  him  to  make  that  communication  precluded  him  from 
replying  to  his  letter  of  the  22nd ;  but  he  requested  the  Chevalier  to  be 
assured  that  his  abstaining  from  doing  so  did  not  result  fi*om  want  of  personal 
consideration  for  himself,  but  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  the  political  relations  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  maintaining  with 
the  Chevalier. 

On  the  21st  January,  1861,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Hudson 
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"  that  he  did  not  take  any  official  noticeof  the  decrees  annexing,  not  to  Sar- 
dinia, but  to  '  the  Italian  State/  Naples,  Sicily,  Umbria,  and  tiie  Marches, 
because  the  votes  by  oniversal  suffrage  whicn  have  taken  place  in  those 
kingdoms  and  provinces  appeared  to  her  Majesty's  Government  to  have  little 
validity.  These  votes  were  nothing  more  than  a  formality  following  upon 
acts  of  popular  insurrection,  or  successful  invasion,  or  upon  treaties,  and 
did  not  in  themselves  imply  any  independent  exercise  of  the  will  of  the 
nation  in  whose  name  they  are  given.  Should,  however,  the  deliberate  act 
of  the  representatives  of  the  several  Italian  States,  who  were  to  meet  on  the 
18th  of  February,  constitute  those  States  into  one  State,  on  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  a  new  question  would  arise.  When  the  formation 
of  this. State  shall  be  announced  to  her  Majesty,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  of  the  King  would  be  ready  to  show  that  the  new  monarchy 
has  been  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  deliberate  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Italy ;  and  that  it  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  Government  prepared  to  main- 
tain order  within,  and  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  without.  The 
obligations  of  the  various  States  of  Europe  towards  each  omer ;  the  validity 
of  me  treaties  which  fix  the  territorial  circumscription  of  each  State ;  and 
the  duty  of  acting  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  all  its  neighbours  with 
whom  it  is  not  at  war.  These  are  the  general  ties  which  bind  the 
nations  of  Europe  together,  and  which  prevent  the  suspicion,  distrust,  and 
discord  that  mignt  omerwise  deprive  peace  of  all  that  makes  it  happy  and 
secure." 

On  the  19th  March,  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  communicated  to  Lord  John 
Russell  a  despatch  of  Count  Cavour  in  answer  to  Lord  John  Russell's 
despatch,  as  above,  with  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament on  the  question  of  Italian  unity.     Count  Cavour  said : — 

^*  The  Parliament  which  has  just  assembled  contains  the  principal  men 
of  the  nation.  The  King  has  called  to  the  Senate  those  personages  who, 
by  their  science,  birth,  and  wealth,  reckon  among  the  great  illustrations  of 
the  country.  The  people,  availing  themselves  of  their  rights  with  the  most 
absolute  liberty,  have  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  most  well-known 
notabilities  of  all  the  Italian  provinces.  On  meeting,  the  Parliament  hastened 
to  give,  by  numerous  resolutions,  the  most  formal  sanction  to  the  votes  of 
the  people.  The  reception  siven  to  the  Kin^  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  replies  of  the  two  Chanibers  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  bureau  of  the  presidency,  and,  lastly,  the  unanimous  vote  on 
the  bill  relative  to  the  new  title  which  the  King  was  to  bear,  could  not  allow 
the  slightest  doubt  to  remain  on  this  subject  Universal  suflBrage  has,  with 
us,  been  followed  by  a  striking  counter-proof.  If  the  abstract  and  theoretic 
value  of  this  mode  of  manifesting  the  national  sovereignty  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion, it  must  be  agreed  that,  as  regards  Italy,  it  has  been  Uie  sincere, 
free,  and  spontaneous  expression  of  a  sentiment  which  predominates  over  all 
others,  and  which  has  acquired  an  irresistible  force. 

'^  I  moreover  hasten  to  state  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  himself  admitted 
and  proclaimed  the  fact  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  a  manner  as 
sympathetic  and  kind  for  Italy  as  honourable  for  the  King's  Government. 
It  consequently  only  remains  for  me,  as  regards  the  first  part  of  his  lord- 
ship's despatch,  to  charge  you  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  energetic  and 
brilliant  manner  in  which,  during  a  recent  discussion,  he  established  facts, 
and  vindicated  the  King  and  our  country  from  the  insults  lavished  on  them 
by  the  violent  adversaries  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
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liberty,  tbe  triamph  of  which  in  Italy  id  now  secniecL  The  eminently 
national  character  of  UttQ  Government  jnst  founded  being  thns  proved,  I 
must,  in  order  to  fully  reply  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  despatch  of  the 
20th  of  January,  examine  whether  this  Government  possesses  the  moral 
and  material  force  necessary  to  fulfil  its  duties  botli  at  home  and  in  its 
relations  with  the  other  Powers.  That  the  Government  is  firmly  esta- 
blished,  and  that  it  possesses  all  the  means  necessary  for  governing^  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  disputed.  In  the  new  provinces  of  Upper  and  Middle 
Italy  the  Administration  proceeds  with  almost  the  same  r^ularity,  and 
meets  with  as  few  obstacles,  as  in  the  parts  which  for  centuries  past  have 
formed  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  No  sympt(»i  of  illegal 
opposition  nas  manifested  itself  either  in  Lombardy  fa  country  represented 
as  Deing  so  difficult  to  govom),  or  in  the  Romagna,  where  hatred  to  priestly 
rule  hful  excited  such  violent  passions ;  or  in  the  Duchies,  where  it  might 
have  been  feared  that  the  loss  of  the  advanta^  which  the  existence  of 
petty  courts  procures  to  the  localities  in  which  they  reside  might  have  been 
a  cause  of  discontent  Tuscany^  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  former 
r^me,  less  violent  and  less  corrupt  than  elsewhere,  would  leave  lasting 
traces  and  deep  regrets,  has  been  and  still  is  a  great  element  of  strength 
for  the  Government  and  of  order  for  the  country.  Nowhere,  in  fact,  has 
the  political  fusion  raised  less  difficulties.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recall  a  fact  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  Italian  cause  in  the  English 
Parliament  are  probably  ignorant.  It  is,  that  for  the  last  eight  months 
there  has  not  been  a  battalion  of  regular  troops  in  that  country ;  and  that, 
nevertheless.  It  has  been  found  posuole  to  suppress  the  special  systems  of 
administration  which  had  been  left  there,  without  giving  rise  to  any  hostile 
manifestation. 

''  There  exist,  it  is  true,  very  serious  administrative  difficulties  in  Southern 
Italy^  No  astonishment  can,  however,  be  felt  at  this,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  which  itself  succeeded  the  well-known  government  of  the 
Spanish  viceroys,  had  erected  corruption  into  a  system,  and  had  applied 
itself  to  undermine  in  all  the  branches  of  the  administration  the  principles 
of  morality,  good  faith,  and  patriotism,  without  which  the  best  laws  and  the 
most  perfect  mstitutions  can  only  be  attended  with  disastrous  results.  The 
influence  of  liberty  and  the  powerful  and  salutary  action  of  the  Parliament 
will  soon  Bfply  an  effectual  remedy  to  this  state  of  things.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  some  embarrasanent  may  be  caused  to  the  Government,  it  is  not  a 
source  of  weakness  for  it ;  for  nowhere  have  those  administrative  difficulties 
served  as  a  pretext  or  a  mask  for  real  opposition,  either  dynastic  or  ill^al. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  I  am  deceiving  myself  when  I  state  that  the 
Government  has  at  its  disposal  means  amply  sufficient  for  securing  order 
at  home  and  for  regulating  its  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  accoraing  to 
the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  treaties  and  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations**^ 

As  to  the  relations  of  Italy  with  Austria,  Count  Cavour  said: — 
*'  The  King's  Government,  the  £Edthiiil  interpreter  of  the  sentiments 
which  animate  the  whole  country,  does  not  ccmceal  its  profound  sympathy 
for  the  populations  which  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  transferred  to  Aus- 
trian rule.  It  is  well  aware  that,  so  long  as  those  provinces  shall  remain 
separate  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  calm  will  not  be  completely  restored  to 
the  public  mind.     The  nation,  moved  by  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  sufferings 
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of  the  YenBtiaBs,  will  constantly  think  of  their  deUrerance.     The  Govern- 
ment well  knows  that  so  long  as  afflicted  Venice  shall  stretch  out  her  arms 
to  the  other  capitals  of  Italy,  it  wUl  be  impossible  to  re-establish  with  Austria 
soch  friendly  relations  as  'are  calculated  to  guarantee  a  sincere  and  durable 
peace.    But  the  King's  Government  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are 
con8iderati<ms  of  a  superior  order  which  do  not  allow  it  to  follow  the  impulse 
of  the  sentiments  which  animate  all  Itolians.  It  knows  that  its  duty  to  Italy 
is  to  guard  tlie  interests  confided  to  it,  and  that  the  respect  and  gratitude  it 
owes  to  the  Powers  whidi  have  aided  Italy  to  escape  from  the  state  of 
oppression  under  which  she  had  suffered  for  centuries,  imposed  duties  which 
it  will  strive  to  accomplish,  however  painful  the  task  may  be.     In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe  the  Venetian  question  cannot  be  arranged  separately : 
any  attempt  to  settle  it  by  force  would  give  rise  to  a  conflagration  which 
would  extend  its  ravages  afar,  and  the  responsibility  of  which  Europe  would 
Jthrow  on  that  Government  which,  without  provocation,  should  sqnd  its 
soldiers  across  the  frontiv.   Gcmvinced  of  this  truth,  the  Kin^s  Government 
has  decided  to  spare  no  efforts  to  prevent  any  act  which,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, might  brmg  on  an  European  war.      It  will  wait  till  events,  in 
developing  themselves,  shall  have  made  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  whether 
adversaries  or  partisans  of  Austria,  share  in  the  c<»iviction  already  entertained 
by  aU  those  wno  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Venetian  question,  that 
the  position  of  that  province  is  a  cause  of  weakness  for  Austria,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  a  source  of  trouble  for  Italy  and  Europe.     Sis  months  ago,  in 
laying  before  Parliaoient  on  a  solemn  occasion  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  indicated,  almost  in^  the  same  terms  I  now  use,  what  would  be  our 
conduct  towards  Austria.     I  then  declared,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  the 
Italians  may  await  in  full  confidence  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  in  the  great 
cause  now  pending  between  them  and  Austria.     Let  me  be  allowed  to 
add  now,  tnat  what  might  have  appeared  doubtful  then,  becomes  every 
day  more  evident;    and  that  the  changes  which   have  recently  taken 
place  whether  in  Austria  or  in  Italy,  only  demonstrate  more  and  more 
clearly  the  necessity  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Venetian  question.  A  few 
words,  M.  le  Marquis,  will  suffice  fully  to  explain  my  thoughts  on  this  point. 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  has  suddenly  entered 
on  a  decidedly  liberal  course.     Unhesitatingly  reCnquishing  the  principles 
it  had  adopted  after  the  events  of  1848  and  1849,  it  has  endow^  all  l^e 
provinces  of  the  empire  with  institutions  which  I  do  not  presume  to  jud^, 
W  which  appear  to  be  based  on  the  ideas  held  by  the  most  advanced 
nations  of  Europe.     Venetia  alone  is  excluded   from  the   new   im^rial 
policy.     In  all  ower  provinces  of  the  empire  popular  assemblies  are  insti- 
tuted, diets  are  convoKed,  liberty  is  organized ;  Venioe  alone  is  an  excep- 
tion.    Venetia  serves  only  as  a  camp  for  soldiers.     No  other  system  is 
there  possible  than  that  of  a  state  of  siege.     Is  not,  I  ask  the  noble  British 
nation,  such  a  contrast  calculateil  to  convince  the  incredulous  that  Austria, 
whatever  efforts  she  may  make,  whatever  modifications  she  may  effect  in 
her  internal  system,  cannot  change  her  position  in  Venetia  ?    And  is  not 
this  fact  sufficient  to  cause  public  opinion  in  Europe  to  demand  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  Venetian  question  ? 

"  On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  reservation  which  King 
Victor  Emanuel  made  in  the  preliminaries  of  Villafiranca,  and  which  were 
carefully  maintained  in  the  negotiations  of  Zurich,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  the  national  movements  that  have  taken  place,  of  which  there  are  few 
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examples  in  history^  Central  Italy  first  of  all,  and  more  recently  Southern 
Italy,  have  formed,  with  Lombsurdy  and  the  former  States  of  his  Majesty, 
a  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  England,  faithful  to  her  liberal  traditions,  has 
reco^ized  the  fact  of  these  annexations,  while  openly  testifying  her  sym- 
pathies for  a  movement  accomplished  with  so  much  order,  regularity,  and 
moderation.  Most  of  the  other  Powers  have  reserved  their  adhesion,  and, 
without  recognizing  the  new  state  of  things,  have  abstained  from  taking  a 
hostile  attitude  to  the  King's  Government  Austria  alone  has  protested  in 
a  formal  manner  against  the  union  of  Central  Italy  to  the  States  of  the 
king,  and  has  reserved  her  rights  to  those  countries,  and  also  the  rights  of 
the  princes  who  have  made  common  canse  with  her ;  although,  in  a  most 
confidential  form,  she  has  made  known  that  she  reserves  the  right  of 
asserting  her  pretensions  whenever  she  may  consider  it  suitable  to  her 
interests. 

''  It  results  firom  this,  that  the  position  which  the  treaty  of  Zurich  esta- 
blished between  the  King's  Government  and  Austria  has  been  sensibly 
modified,  and  that  we  are  now  in  presence  of  a  Power  which  not  only 
refuses  to  recognize  us,  but  reserves  to  itself  to  bring  forward  pretensions 
which  would  result  in  plunging  Italy  anew  into  the  state  of  servitude  in 
which  she  so  long  groaned.  These  reservations  and  protests  have  not  been 
confined  to  simple  words,  but  have  been  accompanied  by  Bignificant  acts. 
It  will  sufiice  to  call  to  mind  that  the  Austrian  Government  has  constantly 
maintained  on  our  firontier  troops  which  had  followed  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
These  troops  have  retained  their  flag  and  their  cockade,  are  still  organised 
as  in  time  of  war,  and  are  always  ready  to  invade  the  former  territory  of 
their  master.  I  hasten  to  add,  that  I  am  aware  that  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
has  declared  on  several  occasions  that  it  had  no  intention  of  attacking  us, 
provided  we  respected  its  firontiers.  I  am  far  from  placing  in  doubt  the 
value  of  that  declaration,  and,  consequently,  fi:om  regarding  our  country  as 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Austria ;  however,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  render  our  position  with 
regard  to  that  Power  abnormal,  (Ufficult,  and  dangerous.  Lord  John 
Russell  is  too  honest  and  too  friendly  to  Italy  not  to  admit  this,  or  to  cast 
on  us  exclusively  the  responsibility  of  this  state  of  things.  I  hope,  besides, 
that  the  explanations  I  have  given  will  completely  reassure  him  as  to  oar 
intentions;  for  they  appear  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  King's  Government,  or  as  to  our  firm 
resolution  to  conform  our  conduct  to  what  is  required  by  the  great  interests 
of  Europe,  and  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  moderation  and  prudence  which 
come  to  us  fi*om  Powers  which,  like  England,  have  given  us  many  proois 
of  sympathy  and  interest. 

*'  Be  pleased  to  read  this  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AffSedrs,  and  to  leave  him  a  copy  of  it     I  am,  &c., 

•*  (Signed)        C.  Cavoub-" 
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Correqxmdence  reipecHng  Central  America. 

On  the  27th  Ao^st,  1856,  a  memorandmn  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  Mr.  Dallas,  appending  an  agreement  upon  the  draft  of  a 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  relative  to  Central 
America.  This  draft  proposed  to  set  apart  a  territory  for  the  Mosqnito 
Indians,  widiin  which  tliey  should  enjoy  the  right  to  make  their  own  laws^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  territory  to  be  within  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua.  Such  republic  to  enter  into  a  treaty  stipulation  to  declare 
Grreytown  or  San  Juan  a  free  city,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  muni- 
cipalify  of  the  city  shall  pay  a  yearly  indemnity  to  the  Mosquito  Indians. 
It  was  also  agreed  and  understood — 1st,  that  the  British  settlement  called 
the  Belize,  or  British  Honduras,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
was  not  embraced  in  the  treaty  entered  into  between  the  contracting  parties 
on  the  19th  April,  1850,  and  that  tiie  limits  of  the  same  shall  be  fixed  by 
treaty  within  two  years ;  and  2nd,  that  the  islands,  and  their  inhabitants,  of 
Roatan,  Bonaca,  Utiba,  Burburete,  Elena,  and  Morat,  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  known  as  the  Bay  Islands,  shall  be  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 

On  the  13th  October,  1856,  Mr.  Dallas  communicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  extract  of  despateh  respecting  the  above  draft  articles  of  treaty, 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  esteemed  the  reservation 
of  about  14,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  5,500,000  acres,  more  than  was 
requisite  for  2,000  or,  at  most,  3,000  Indians,  and  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
propose  the  same  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

On  the  16th  February,  1857,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  communicated  to 
Lord  Napier  a  copy  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  concluded 
between  her  Majes^  and  the  Republic  of  Honauras,  and  signed  at  London 
on  the  27th  August,  1866,  ana  of  two  conventions,  one  relating  to  the 
Mosquito  Indians  and  one  to  the  Bay  Islands.  This  treaty  with  Honduras 
contained,  besides  the  usual  clauses,  additional  articles,  by  which  Honduras 
agreed  that  the  right  of  way  or  transit  over  such  route  or  road,  or  anv 
omer  that  might  be  constructed  through  its  territory,  from  sea  to  sea,  shall 
be  at  all  times  open  and  free  to  the  Government  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  for  all  lawful  purposes  whatever.  That  no  tolls,  duties,  or  charges 
shall  be  imposed,  and  that  any  other  privilege  or  advantage  which  Honduras 
mi^t  grant  respecting' the  same  to  any  other  country  shtdl  be  also  extended 
to  British  subjects.  The  British  Government  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
sovereimily  and  property  of  Honduras  on  the  line  of  road,  and  to  guarantee 
the  entire  neutrality  of  the  same.  The  convention  with  Honduras  relative 
to  the  Mosquito  Indians  provided  that  the  Republic  of  Honduras  shall  not 
disturb  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  property  they  may 
have  in  the  islands  of  Ruatan.  Bonaca,  Elena,  ITtile,  Burburete,  and  Morat, 
situated  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  And  that  Britain  shall  recognize  the 
mid-channel  of  the  River  Wanx,  or  Segovia,  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  and  the  territory  of  the  Mosquito  Indians.  That 
Great  Britain  will  recommend  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  renounce  their 
lights  over  the  territories  lying  between  the  River  Wanx,  or  Segovia,  and 
the  Roman  River  for  a  compensation.  That  the  interests  of  British 
Bubjects  on  the  same  territories  shall  be  respected.  And  that  all  British 
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claims  on  the  Govemment  of  Honduras  shall  be  submitted  to  commissionen 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  other  convention,  relative  to  the 
Bay  Islands,  declared  that  the  Bay  Islands  shall  be  constituted  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Honduras. 

On  the  18th  February,  1857,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  sent  to  Lord  Napier 
a  copy  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  her  Majesty  and  the  ITnited  States 
of  America  respecting  Central  America,  signed  on  the  17th  October,  1856; 
the  treaty  being,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the  same  as  the  draft  treaty 
concluded  in  August,  1856.  On  the  29th  March,  1857,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  received  a  despatch  from  Lord  Napier,  giving  particulars  of  an 
interview  he  had  had  with  General  Cass,  relative  to  the  treaty  signed  in 
London  for  the  settlement  of  the  Central  American  question,  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  desired  an  absolute  and  entire  neutrality  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Central  American  region,  free  from  the  exercise  of  any 
exclusive  influence  or  ascendancy  whatever.  On  the  7tii  August,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  learned  fix)m  Lord  Napier  that  the  treaty  received  the 
ratification  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  alterations 
proDosed  in  the  Senate,  and  the  treaty  thus  amended  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  Dallas  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on  the  8th  ApriL  On  the  17th, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  wrote  to  Lord  Napier  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
objected  to  the  modifications  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  expressed ;  and  he  sent  another 
draft  of  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  the  American  Government,  granting  to 
Lord  Napier  mil  power,  and  constituting  him  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary, 
as  well  for  the  negotiation  on  the  Central  American  question,  as  for  any 
other  negotiations  with  the  United  States  Govemment 

On  the  18th^  May,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  leamt  from  Mr.  Wyke,  of 
Guatemala,  dated  March  27,  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Honduras 
had  not  ratified  the  conventions,  but  sent  them  back  with  the  following 
modifications: — 1st.  That  Ruatan  alone  shall  be  declared  a  firee  territory, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Honduras,  the  other  Bay  Islands  being  uncondi- 
tionally given  up  to  that  republic,  and  that,  in  return  for  tiie  neutrality  and 
fiwedom  of  Ruatan,  her  Majesty's  Govemment  should  guarantee  the  pos- 
session of  that  island  to  Honduras.  2nd.  That  a  specid  minister  shall  be 
appointed  to  treat  as  to  the  lands  to  be  reserved  to  the  Mosquito  Islands, 
the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  their  king,  and  the  rights  and  claims  of  British 
suWects  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  25th  May^  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  received  despatches  from  Lord 
Napier,  announcing  that  the  President  had  expressed  an  opinion,  that  he 
could  not  assent  to  a  stipulation  which  would  mvolve  the  recognition  by 
his  Govemment  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Honduras  relative  to 
the  Bay  Islands,  and  if  he  did  accept  such  a  stipulation  it  would  infallibly 
be  rejected  by  tiie  Senate.  And  on  the  22nd  June,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
received  from  Lord  Napier  a  formal  note  of  General  Cass,  stating  that  the 
President  could  not  accept  the  project  of  the  treaty  presented  for  his  con- 
sideration. Lord  Napier  further  communicated  as  probable,  that  if  the 
pending  discussions  regarding  Central  America  be  not  closed  during  the 
present  summer,  an  attempt  would  be  made  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
'to  set  aside  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

On  ti^  9th  July^  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  wrote  to  Lord  Napier^  that  with 
regard  to  the  interoceanic  route,  her  Majesty's  Govemment  were  anxious 
to  see  the  ocmununication  in  the  hands  of  a  company  formed  on  the  broad 
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basis  of  the  union  of  capital  fiirmsbed  by  the  two  countries.  If  snch  an 
association  should  be  formed  and  countenanced  by  persons  of  respectability 
in  London,  and  if  it  should  be  able  to  obtain  from  Nicara^a  and  Costa 
Rica  a  new  contract,  embodying  proper  stipulations  for  Sie  safety  and 
nentrality  of  the  route,  such  a  company  might  rely  upon  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  her  Majesty's  Government 

On  the  30th  October,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  gave  instructions  to  Sir  W. 
G.  Ouseley,  appointing  him  special  commissioner  to  proceed  to  Central 
America.  And  on  the  same  date  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  learned  from  Lord 
Napier,  that  the  American  Government  had  decided  upon  recognizing  the 
Republic  of  Nicars^a ;  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  have  recognized 
the  existence  of  me  old  "American,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Ship-Canal 
Company.''  And  that,  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
emphatically  stated  that  they  would  not  recognize  any  jurisdiction  on  the 
part  of  Costa  Rica  over  the  river  or  lake,  he  had  laid  his  views  on  the  subject 
in  a  note  to  the  General  Cass.  He  asked,  also,  the  General  to  take  means 
to  prevent  any  aggression  in  New  Granada  or  Costa  Rica  by  lawless  indivi- 
duals. In  answer  to  this  note  General  Cass  stated  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  never  admitted  the  pretensions  of  Costa  Rica  to  an 
equal  control  with  Nicaragua  of  the  San  Juan  River,  but  regarded  the 
sovereignty  of  that  river,  and  consequently  of  the  interoceanic  transit  by 
that  route,  as  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

On  the  30th  November,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  received  from  Lord  Napier 
a  communication  that  General  Walker  had  been  arrested  at  New  Orleans 
on  a  charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
embarked  with  300  unarmed  followers  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile,  in  a 
steamer  called  the  Hieh,  and  were  by  it  transferred  to  the  Fashion^  a  river 
vessel  of  greater  capacity,  and  the  United  States  Government  gave  orders 
to  pursue  and  arrest  the  expedition. 

Cionsiderable  correspondence  meanwhile  took  place  as  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and,  on  the  5th  April,  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  received  a  despatch  frx>m  Lord  Napier,  setting  forth  the  state  of  the 
Central  American  questions.  Her  Majesty's  Government  offered  to  the 
American  Government  to  refer  all  the  controverted  points  in  the  treaty  of 
1850  to  the  free  arbitration  of  any  European  Power ;  or,  if  more  agreeable  to 
the  United  States,  they  proposed  to  adjust  the  matter  under  discussion  by 
n^otiation  with  the  Isthmus  Republics,  to  which,  through  the  medium  of  Sur 
Wuliam  Ouseley's  mission,  they  were  prepared  to  make  such  concessions  as 
would  carry  the  treaty  of  1 850  into  operation  in  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars, according  to  the  construction  placed  upon  that  instrument  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Washington.  These  modes  of  settlement  involved  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  its  essential  principles,  viz.,  the 
neutrality  of  the  Central  American  region,  the  exclusion  of  the  contracting 
parties  from  territorial  acquisition  in  a  country  which,  from  its  configuration 
and  position,  possesses  a  common  and  momentous  interest  to  the  maritime 
Powers.  As  the  American  Government  seemed  bent  upon  the  repeal  of 
that  treaty.  Lord  Napier  proposed  that  another  treaty  might  be  framed,  com- 
prising tnree  articles:  the  first  declaring  the  desire  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  encourage  and  protect  the  organization  of  the  transit  routes  in 
the  interoceanic  region,  and  bind  those  parties  never  to  negotiate  for 
any  rights  or  privilege  of  transit  of  a  preferential  nature.  The  second 
article  would  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  transit  route  by  the  San 
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Juan  River  as  being  Tested  in  the  Govemment  of  Nicaragoa.     And  ike 
third  wonid  declare  the  Ols^ton-Bnlwer  treaty  to  be  yoid  and  of  no  effect. 

On  the  25th  April,  the  Earl  of  Malmedbnry  learned  from  Lord  Napier 
that  the  American  Govemment  had  definitively  rejected  the  expedient  of 
arbitration  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Central  American  difficulties ;  that 
they  would  decline  the  simple  abrogation  hy  mutual  consent  of  the  CSIajton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  leaving  the  contracting  parties  on  their  previous  footing  in 
reference  to  territory  and  jurisdiction ;  and,  third,  that  they  were  favourably 
disposed  to  an  arrangements  through  the  channel  of  Sir  William  Ouseley's 
mission,  supposii^  that  arrangement  be  made  on  a  basis  conformable,  or 
very  nearly  conrormable,  to  the  American  construction  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty. 

On  the  31st  May,  die  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  a  communication 
from  Consul  Ghreen,  of  Grreytown,  diat  Colonel  Eenney  and  his  associates 
had  attempted  to  overthrow  the  local  Government  and  to  substitute  the 
Nicaraguan  for  the  Mosquito  flag,  but  that  their  designs  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  active  and  decided  measures  of  the  local  authorities  and  aided  by  the 
inhabitants  generally.  In  consequence  of  this  communication  the  Foreign 
Secretary  directed  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  cause  a  ship  of  war  of 
considerable  force  to  visit  continually  Greytown,  so  as  to  deter  such  persons 
as  Colonel  Kenney  and  others  from  attempting  to  usurp  the  authority  of 
the  place. 

On  the  9th  August,  1858,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  instructed  Sir 
W.  G.  Ouseley  to  proceed  at  once  to  Central  America,  and  to  submit  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  tibe  draft  of  a  treaty.  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment  desired  to  see  a  territory  secured  for  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
and  to  have  their  freedom  of  internal  govemment  effectually  provided  for, 
and  guarded  from  foreign  influence,  leaving  the  question  of  ultimate  incor- 
poration with  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  as  a  matter  for  voluntary  arrange- 
ment between  the  t^vo  parties  hereafter ;  and  they  could  not  consent  to  any 
change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  draft  which  should  imperil  these  main 
objects  of  the  propos^  treaty. 

On  the  10th  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  communicated  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  extracts  of  a  letter,  dated  26th  July,  from  the  Adnural 
Sir  Houston  Stewart,  relative  to  ibe  state  of  affairs  at  Greytown.  These 
documents  included  a  decree  issued  by  the  two  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  to  the  effect  that,  considering  the  imminent  peril  of  invasion  of 
American  filibusters,  they  requested  me  assistance  of  all  the  European 
vessels  of  war,  and  placed  the  two  Republics  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
under  the  guarantee  of  European  law  and  of  the  special  enactments  against 
nirates  and  buccaneers.  On  the  receipt  of  diis  communication,  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  desired  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  give  the  follow- 
ing orders  to  Sir  H.  Stewart : — 1.  Tliat  a  powerful  ship  of  war  should  be 
sent  to  Greytown,  to  remain  there  as  much  as  possible  during  the  pending 
negotiations.  2.  That  her  commanding  officer  should  be  informed  that 
Greytown  and  the  Mosquito  coast  were  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain; 
and  that  he  was  to  prevent  by  force,  if  necessary,  any  descent  upon  them  by 
filibusters  of  any  country  whatever.  That  as  against  filibusters  attempting 
to  go  up  the  River  San  Juan,  he  was  not  to  act  independently,  nor  tmless 
required  to  do  so  by  a  document  signed  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
Nicaraguan  and  Costa  Rican  Governments,  and  then  not  alone,  but  solely 
in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  those  States.    These  forces  were  to  be 
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permitted  to  enter  Orertoim,  if  necessary^  for  it8  defenooy  or  for  ctLttjing 
on  operations,  bnt  on  the  condition  that  they  should  evacuate  it  when  iihe 
British  commander  considered  their  presence  no  longer  expedient  These 
orders  applied  to  filibusters  only.  With  respect  to  any  threatened  outrage 
on  the  part  of  an  United  States  ship  of  war  on  Greytown  or  Mosquito, 
similar  to  that  by  the  Cyane,  the  officer  would  confine  nimself  to  a  written 
protest  against  it  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  the 
protection  of  British  subjects  from  its  effects.  Whatever  miffht  be  the 
result,  he  would  immediately  represent  the  case  to  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  and  to  her  Majesty  s  Government. 

On  the  11th  October,  the  Foreign  Secretary  informed  the  commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  that  reports  were  received  that  another  expedition  of 
filibusters  was  preparing  to  proceed  from  the  ITnited  States  to  Central 
America,  and  that  orders  should  be  given  to  the  commander  of  her 
Migesty's  ships  to  defend,  at  all  events  Greytown  and  the  Mosquito  coast 
from  any  descent  whatever  of  brigands ;  and  that,  upon  the  written  demands 
of  the  Nicara^uan  and  Costa  Rican  Governments,  her  Majesty^s  naval  forces 
should  repel  by  force  of  arms  the  filibusters  out  of  their  coasts,  giving 
notice  in  the  nrst  instance  to  the  said  filibusters  of  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty's  naval  commander  to  do  so. 

On  the  22nd  November,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  firom  Lord 
Napier  copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United.  States 
against  the  parties  who  were  meditating  a  piratical  enterprise  in  Central 
America  under  the  disguise  of  peaceful  emigration  $  and  on  the  same  date 
he  received  from  Lord  Napier  another  despatch,^  sf^ting  that  General  Cass, 
had  emphatically  declarea  against  the  contemplated  interference  of  her 
Majesty's  forces  in  Central  America  against  the  incursions  of  filibusters,  on 
two  grounds ;  fiftt,  because  it  would  be,  in  the  deliberate  opinion  of  his 
Government,  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1850 ;  and,  secondly,  because 
that  interfi^rence,  if  it  occurred,  would  tend  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  unlawfiil 
aggression  in  America,  and  mi^t  lead  to  serious  embarassment  in  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries. 

Li  answer  to  this  communication,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbuiy  wrote  to 
Lord  Napier  on  26th  November  as  follows : — ^^  Her  Majesty's  (jovemment 
could  not  but  consider  this  objection  unsound,  as  it  was  in  eveir  respect  also 
singularly  ill-timed,  at  a  moment  when  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  insisting  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  upon  the  privilege  of 
oocupving  with  American  troops,  even  without  the  consult  of  Nicaragua, 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  transit  route  to  be  established  through  its 
territory.  To  such  occupation  there  might  be  no  limit  in  point  of  time, 
for  the  very  circumstance  would  tend  to  unsettle  all  the  countries  of  Central 
America;  while  even  a  temporary  occupation  for  purposes  specified  would 
involve  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  dominion,  against  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  are  pointedly  directed.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
view  of  the  case,  her  Majesty's  Government  were  not  prepared  to  maintain 
that  circumstances  might  not  occur  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
transit  line  should  have  the  protection  of  foreign  troops  on  the  neutral 
territory.  It  is,  therefore,  not  with  the  object  of  arguing  against  such 
eventualities,  but  to  show  the  anomalous  language  held  by  the  United 
States  Government,  that  I  make  these  observations.  But  the  possible 
occupation — ^if,  indeed,  it  can  be  so  called— which,  in  a  certain  contingency, 
might  be  made  by  her  Majesty's  forces  of  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Nicaragua, 
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would  be  of  a  yery  different  character.  It  would  take  effect  only  at  the 
request  of  the  Goyemment  of  Nicaragua,  would  be  carried  out  in  con- 
junction with  the  forces  of  that  Republic,  would  inyolye  no  assump- 
tion or  exercise  of  dominion,  and  would  be  strictly  limited  in  point  of 
duration. 

"  Her  Majest/s  Goyemment  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  the  Goyem- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  seriously  contend  that  assistance  tempo- 
rarily rendered  to  one  of  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  at  the  request 
of  tnat  Republic,  and  determinable  at  its  pleasure,  to  enable  it  to  repel  the 
inroads  of  lawless  men,  seeking,  as  they  haye  done  before,  to  spread  devas- 
tation throughout  the  country,  amounts  to  an  occupation  of  territory  such  as 
it  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  1850  to  prevent  Still  less  can  the 
United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty^  Government,  assume,  with 
any  show  of  reason,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  not  a  right  to 
take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  an  important  ne^tiation  in  which  they 
are  about  to  enter  with  an  mdependent  State,  and  the  free  action,  and  even 
the  personal  safety,  of  the  British  envoy,  from  being  imperilled  by  the 
descent  on  the  shores  of  Nicaragua  of  the  hostile  bands  which,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  suppose,  are  now  in  course  of  organization.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  nrmly  resolved  to  defeat  any  such,  attacks  by  every 
means  at  their  disposal.  They  do  not  require  the  assent  of  Nicaragua  to 
authorize  them  to  defend  Grreytown  or  its  dependency,  Punta  Arenas. 
Pending  the  result  of  the  negotiations  with  Nicaragua,  those  two  places 
will  continue,  as  they  have  been  for  many  years  past,  under  Uie  mime- 
diate  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  as  forming  part  of  the  Mosquito  terri- 
tory. By  holding  these  points,  and  with  a  powerful  naval  force  in  the 
immediate  nei^hlK>urhood,  her  Majesty's  Govemment  feel  persuaded  that 
the  evil-mindra  men  whose  designs  have  been  justly  and  so  energetically 
denounced  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  hesitate  berore  they 
undertake  a  nopeless  adventure.  If,  unfortunately,  they  should  attempt  to 
do  so,  the  consequences  will  be  on  their  own  heads ;  and  her  Majesty's 
Government  do  not  doubt  that  in  such  a  contingency  the  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  will  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  President,  and 
zealously  co-operate  with  those  of  her  Majesty  to  repel  the  marauders  from 
the  points  through  which  they  might  gain  access  to  the  territory  of 
Nicaragua.  Her  Maj^ty's  Govemment  have,  indeed,  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  occasion  will  arise  for  her  Majesty's  forces  to  land  for  the  protecticm 
of  the  Mosquitian  or  Nicaraguan  territory,  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  anxiously  desire  that  that  necessity  should  not  occur. 
The  most  effectual  means  of  obviating  it  rest  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  themselves,  for  it  is  only  from  that  ouarter^  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  attacks  are  likely  to  be  made  on  Nicaragua,  and  her 
Majesty^  Govemment  do  not  doubt  that  those  attacks  can  be  averted  or 
repelled  by  the  strenuous  and  vigilant  co-operation  of  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  with  the  naval  forces  of  her  Majesty." 

On  the  27th  December,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbuiy  received  a  communication 
from  Lord  Napier,  that  notwithstanding  the  salutaiy  proclamation  of  the 
President,  the  filibusters  had  gone  to  sea  from  Mobue  in  a  vessel  without 
lawfrd  papers,  bafBing  the  vigilance  and  resisting  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  custom-house  authorities. 

On  the  2nd  February,  1859,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  fix>m 
Sir  W.  G.  Ouseley  an  account  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  presenting  his. 
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credentials  to  the  Nicaragaan  Minister  at  a  public  audience  at  Locm,  when 
he  delivered  the  following  speech : — 

^  The  Queen  mj  august  Sovereign  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  entrust 
to  me  the  gratifying  taSk  of  oementmg  the  good  understuiaingy  and  evincing 
the  feelinp  of  friendly  interest,  that  have  ever  animated  Great  Britain 
towards  me  State  over  which  your  Excellency  so  ably  presides,  by  con- 
cluding a  treatjT  calculated  to  produce  the  best  effects,    it  would  have  been 
to  me,  at  any  tune,  a  pleasing  duiy  to  contribute  to  such  an  object;  but  my 
efforts  will  be  the  more  gladfy  employed  at  a  moment  when  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  policy  caU  for  decided  action  on  the  part  of  civilized  and 
commercial  nations,  to  defend  this  and  neighbouring  republics  from  the 
piratical  attacks  of  lawless  men,  the  effects  of  whose  ruduess  barbarism  it 
18  lamentable  to  witness.    The  acts  of  those  misguided  adventurers  have 
excited  iust  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  enlightened  rulers  of  the  most 
powerful  maritime  nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who  have  resolved 
that  such  enormities  shall  no  longer  be  tolerated.    All  civilized  nations 
have  an  interest  in  keeping  uninterrupted  the  free  passage  so  liberally 
gnmted  by  Nicaragua  and  the  neighbouring  States  across  the  territories 
which  Providence  has  placed  under  iheir  mdependent  and  lawful  sove- 
rei^t}r.    It  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  that  this  independence  should  be 
maintained,  and  that  Nicaragua  should  become  one  of  the  great  links 
between  the  two  hemispheres.    But  no  nation  has  a  more  direct  interest 
in  the  security  and  neutrality  of  the  transit  than  Gb*eat  Britain.     The 
Queen's  dominions  on  the  Atlantic  brin^  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  closer 
contact  with  Central  America  than  the  mhabitants  of  any  odier  maritime 
country ;  while  her  Majesty's  valuable  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
vast  British  interests  in  Asia,  make  it  a  duty,  if  not  a  necessity,  for  her 
Majesty's  Govemm^it  to  secure  undisturbed  passage  across  these  territories. 
The  ready  participation  of  Nicaragua  in  this  great  object  will  call  for  the 
eflScient  protection  of  these  routes,  and,  indeed,  will  merit  the  co-operation 
of  all  commercial  nations  in  their  defence  from  such .  outrages  as  those 
which  have  hitherto  rendered  unavailable  these  much  desired  lines  of 
transit.     I  esteem  myself  fortunate  in  finding  among  the  members  of  the 
present  administration  of  this  country,  so  many  men  of  distinguished  merit, 
and  especially  in  having  to  treat  with  a  Government  at  the  head  of  which 
18  your  Excellency ." 

And  to  this  address  the  President  of  Nicaragua  made  the  following 
reply : — 

**  Though  the  kind  feelings  of  the  august  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  well  known  and  acknowle^ed  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  I 
congratulate  mpelf  on  hearing  them  from  her  worthy  representative ;  and 
at  ue  same  tune  I  am  very  happy  to  express  to  your  Excellencv  the 
assurance  of  their  reciprociiy  on  tne  part  of  this  Kepublic  towards  tlie 
Queen  and  towards  the  nation  she  so  wisely  rules.  I  highly  appreciate  the 
noble  feelings  by  which  your  Excellaicy  is  animated  on  Cuschargina  your 
honourable  mission,  as  well  because  they  evince  the  principles  of  strict 
morality  in  which  your  heart  is  abundsjit,  on  lamentmg  the  cruelties  of 
foreign  vandalism  in  Nicax^aeua,  as  on  account  of  the  policy  humanitary  and 
of  social  communion,  which  in  your  interesting  allocution  is  expressed. 
England  no  doubt  is  abundant  in  eminent  men,  but  the  appointment  whidi 
from  among  them  her  august  Sovereign  has  made  in  the  person  of  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  witnesses  her  happy  election.    The  precedents  of  your  Excellency^ 
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your  sociftl  oonnectioiis  in  the  Republio  of  die  United  States,  jgut  rdatiens 
of  friendship  with  President  Buchanan,  and  the  sympathy  that  the  reports 
of  joar  appointment  produced  in  the  Presidents  and  States  of  Central 
America,  and  espedaliy  in  the  men  near  the  actual  administration  of 
Nicaragua,  all  promised  a  result  satisfacix>r7  to  both  countries  and  to  all 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  world." 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Relations  of  Costa  Rica  sent  also 
the  following  letter,  welcoming  him  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  that 
State  to  Central  America :— - 

'*  National  Palace,  San  JosS,  December  16,  1868. 

*^  The  undersmied  has  great  satisfaction  in  complying  with  the  orders  of 
his  Excellency  the  President  in  offering  his  salutations  to  your  Excellency, 
and  in  congratulating  you  on  your  arrival  on  the  coasts  of  C^itral  America. 
The  intentions  of  her  Britannic  Migesty's  Government  in  favour  of  the 
interests  of  the  Central  American  States,  and  especially  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  inspire,  and  must  inspire,  in  their  authorities  the  sentiments 
which  are  naturally  awakened  by  the  just,  generous,  and  beneficent  dispo- 
sitions of  Great  Britain,  and  from  which  must  result  the  tranquillity-  and 
welfare  of  those  countries.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  offers  to  your 
Excellency  his  sincere  congratulations  on  your  having  been  appointed  the 
acent  to  carry  out  such  interesting  measures,  as  the  worthy  representative 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  wishes ;  and  he  trusts  that  on  your  visiting,  as 
it  is  to  be  supposed  you  will  visit,  this  littie  country,  vou  will  not  fail  to 
meet  with  such  a  fsivourable  disposition  on  the  part  of  its  Government  and 
of  its  peoide  as  will  afford  at  any  rate  a  slight  compensati<Hi  (or  the  veiy 
sensible  privations  which  a  European  sojourping  with  us  must  naturally 
suffer. 

**  Trusting  that  before  long  Costa  Rica  will  have  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  worthy  representative  of  England,  the  undersigned,  &G. 

*^  (Signed)       Nasakio  Toledo.'' 

On  tiie  20tii  March  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  from  Sir  W.  C. 
Ouseley  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  concluded 
between  her  Maje^  and  the  Supreme  Government  of  Nicaragua^  s^ed 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  and  himself  on  the  1 8th  January,  containing 
some  modifications  upon  the  draft  trealj  prepared  by  her  Majes^s  Govern- 
ment Some  objections  were  forwards  made  to  the  treaty  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Congress,  but  uiey  were  overcome.  Sir  W.  E.  Ouseley  pieanwhiie  having 
aufiiared  in  health  firom  the  climate  of  Nicara^a,  was  desired  to  leave 
CoQtral  America,  and  Mr.  Wyke  waa  clotiied  with  ftdl  autiiority  to  conclude 
the  treaty  with  Guatemalay  dfefinin^  the  limits  between  that  State  and  the 
aettiement  <^'  Belize.  The  instructions  WBre  sent  by  Lord  John  Russell  on 
ike  15th  August,  1869,  as  foUows  :^*« 

*'  The  questions  which  her  Majesty's  Giovemment  are  desirous  tiiat  yon 
should  arrange  with  the  Ghyvemment  of  the  Republic  of  Hcmduras  are : — 
The  transfer  to  the  Republicef  the  soveremity  of  the  Bay  Islands,  and  of  so 
much  of  the  Mosquito  territory  as  lies  withm  me  Honduras  frontier,  coupled 
with  some  reasonable  arrangements  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  my 
Islands  and  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  also  witii  an  arrangatuttit  for  the 
investigation  by  means  of  a  mixed  commissicm  of  the  claims  of  British 
aulgeota,  arising  out  of  land  grants  or  other  oauqes* 
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**  In  Angust,  1866,  two  conventions^  for  the  arrangement  of  all  these 
matters,  were  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Senor  Herran,  the 
Hondoras  Minister  at  this  Court  These  conventions,  however,  were  not 
ratified  bj  the  Honduras  l^slatnre ;  and,  on  AiU  consideration,  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments laid  down  in  them  would  admit  of  much  simplification,  without 
injury  to  their  substance.  Under  this  view  a  firesh  araft  of  treaty  has 
been  prepared,  combining  in  one  so  much  of  the  provisions  of  bom  the 
conventions  of  1856  as  it  seems  indispensable  to  retain.  I  transmit  to  yon 
copies  of  the  conventions  of  1856,  and  of  the  new  draft.  On  comparing 
these  documents  you  will  perceive  that  nothing  is  now  left  to  which  the 
Honduras  Government  can  take  any  reasonable  exception.  In  regard  to 
the  Bay  Islands,  those  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  1856  have  been 
suppressed,  which  provided  tor  the  erection  of  those  islands  into  a  free 
territory,  and  for  the  government  of  such  territory  by  its  own  municipal 
authorities.  The  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to  Honduras  is, 
in  fiict,  made  immediate  and  complete,  with  merely  a  provision  that  the 
inhabitants  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property ;  that 
that  they  shall  retain  fi^eedom  of  conscience  and  of  religious  worship,  and 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  remove  elcewhere  with  their  property  if  they  should 
think  fit  so  to  da 

**  In  regard  to  the  Mosquito  territory,  the  engagements  contained  in 
Article  IL  of  the  convention  of  1856  are  reduced  in  the  new  draft  to  a 
simple  recognition  of  the  title  of  Honduras  to  such  part  of  that  territorv  as 
ma^  be  within  her  frontier,  coupled  with  a  provision  that  the  Inaians 
residing  therein  may  either  withdraw  with  their  property  or  remain  under 
the  protection  of  the  Republic  as  citizens  thereof. 

^^  The  arrangements  of  the  convention  of  1856,  respecting  the  investiga- 
tion of  British  claims,  arising  out  of  land  grants  or  otherwise,  are  retained ; 
and  to  this  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  anticipate  anv  valid  objection, 
seeing  that  it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  those  nriendly  relations 
which  they  desire  to  maintain  with  the  Republic,  that  a  decision  should  be 
come  to  respecting  matters  which  are  a  cause  of  continual  discussions 
between  the  two  Governments.  Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  that 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  mixed  commission  for  the  investigation  of 
claims  shall  be  Belize,  instead  of  Truxillo,  as  fixed  by  the  convention  of 
1856.  They  have  been  informed  that  Truxillo  would  be  extremely  incon- 
venient to  the  claimants,  and  to  the  Honduras  Government  the  change  can 
be  of  little  importance. 

**  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  propose  to  the  Honduras  Government  the 
treaty  of  which  I  transmit  to  you  the  draft.  Tou  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
them  every  consideration  which  your  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  may  suggest  to  you,  and  jou  will 
impress  upon  the  Government  that  every  reasomble  objection  havmg  been 
considered  by  her  Migesty's  Government,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  Honduras, 
anv  hesitation  on  their  part  to  accept  the  proposals  now  ofiered  to  them  will 
infallibly  deprive  them  of  all  shadow  of  claim  to  the  Mendship  and  good 
oflices  of  Great  Britain,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

*^  I  conceive  that  a  stay  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  Honduras  will  be 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  your  mission,  if  you  are  met  in  a 
proper  spirit  by  the  Government.  If  you  succeed  in  getting  the  treaty 
signed,  her  Mqesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  imX  the  Honduras 
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Oovernment  should  immediately  take  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  their  legislature  for  its  ratification.  They  should,  if  the 
legislature  be  not  in  session,  convoke  it  specially  for  this  important  object, 
and  use  every  exertion  to  pass  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  speedily 
through  the  chamber,  so  that  the  decision  may  be  given  before  your 
departure." 

On  the  9th  January,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Wyke,  dated  29th  November,  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
with  Guatemala  respecting  the  Mosquito  islands ;  and  on  the  26th, 
Lord  John  Russell  conveyed  to  him  the  entire  approval  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  of  his  proceedings.  The  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  18th  April, 
I860.*  On  the  6th  March,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Wyke 
copy  of  a  treaty  he  signed  with  the  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
upon  the  territory  to  be  assigned  to  the  Mosquito  Lidians.  And  on  the 
24th  July,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  communication  from 
M.  de  Marcoleta,  informing  him  that  he  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaties  concluded  between  her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  respecting  the  Mosquito  coast  and 
territory,  commerce  and  navigation,  and  postal  convention:  the  first  and 
second  concluded  with  Mr.  Wyke,  and  the  third  with  Sir  Gore  Ouseley. 
On  the  25th  July,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  that  her  Majesty's  Government,  having  received  reports  of  an 
intended  descent  of  filibusters  upon  the  Bay  Islands,  it  was  necessary  to 
continue  in  force  the  instruction  to  her  Majesty's  ship  of  war  to  protect 
the  Central  American  coasts,  including  the  Bay  Islands.  And  again,  on 
the  31st  July,  Lord  Wodehouse  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Admiralty 
that  information  had  arrived  that  Walker  and  a  party  of  Americans  had 
arrived  at  the  Bay  Islands,  and  that  it  was  urgent  to  give  orders  by  the 
mail  of  the  2nd  of  August  to  the  admiral  on  the  West  India  station  to 
despatch  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships  without  delay  on  this  service. 


NICARAGUA. 

Treaty  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  relative  to  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  and  to  the  Rights  and  Claims  of  British  Subjects. 
Signed  at  Managua,  2Sth  January,  1860.  Radfications  exchanged  at 
London,  2ndi  August,  I860. 

Abt.  I. — On  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  enga^ments  specified 
therein,  and  without  prejudice  to  any  question  of  boundarv  between  the 
Renublics  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  will  recognize  as  belonging  to  and 
uncler  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  the  country  hitherto 
occupied  or  claimed  by  the  Mosquito  Indians  within  the  firontier  of  that 
Republic,  whatever  that  frontier  may  be.  The  British  protectorate  of  that 
part  of  the  Mosquito  territory  shall  cease  three  months  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty;  in  order  to  enable  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  stipu- 
lations of  said  treaty. 

*  See  AwMtU  ofBriH^  LegisUuhn,  voL  iz.,  p.  87. 
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Abt.  IL — A  district  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  Mosquito  Indians,  which  district  shall  remain,  as 
above  stipulated,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 
Such  district  shall  be  compribed  in  a  line  which  shall  begin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Rama  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  thence  it  shall  run  up  the  mid- 
course  of  that  river  to  its  source,  and  from  such  source  proceed  in  a  line 
due  west  to  the  meridian  of  84°  16'  longitude  west  from  Greenwich;  thence 
due  north  up  the  said  meridian  until  it  strikes  the  River  Hueso,  and  down 
the  midcourse  of  that  river  to  its  mouth  in  the  sea,  as  laid  down  in  Baily's 
map,  at  about  latitude  from  14°  to  15°  north,  and  longitude  83°  west  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  and  thence  southerly  along  the  shore  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Rama,  the  point  of  commence- 
ment But  the  district  thus  assigned  to  the  Mosquito  Indians  ma^  not  be 
ceded  by  them  to  any  foreign  person  or  State,  but  shall  be  and  remain  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

Abt.  IIL — ^The  Mosquito  Indians,  within  the  district  designated  in  the 
preceding  article,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  governing,  according  to  their  own 
customs,  and  according  to  any  regulations  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
adopted  by  them,  not  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua,  themselves,  and  all  persons  residing  within  such  district 
Subject  to  the  abovementioned  reserve,  the  Repubuc  of  Nicaragua  agrees 
to  respect  and  not  to  interfere  with  such  customs  and  regulations  so 
established,  or  to  be  established,  within  the  said  district 

Abt.  IV. — It  is  understood,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  treaty  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Mosquito  Indians,  at  anj  future  time,  from  agreeing 
to  absolute  incorporation  into  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  from  subjecting  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  the  general  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Republic,  instead  of 
by  their  own  customs  and  regulations. 

Abt.  V. — The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  being  desirous  of  promoting  the 
social  improvement  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  of  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  authorities  to  be  constituted  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  IIL  of  this  treaty,  in  the  district  assigned  to  the  said  Indies,  agrees 
to  grant  to  the  said  authorities,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  with  a  view  to 
such  purposes,  an  annual  sum  of  five  thousand  hard  dollars.  The  said 
sum  shall  be  paid  at  Greytown,  by  half-yearly  payments,  to  such  person  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Chief  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  receive  the 
same,  and  the  first  payment  shall  be  made  six  months  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty.  For  the  payment  of  this  sum 
Nicaragua  will  levy  and  especially  consign  a  duty,  to  be  levied  according 
to  weight,  on  all  packages  of  ^oods  that  are  imported  into  that  port  for 
consimiption  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic ;  and  in  case  this  duty  shall 
not  sufiice  for  the  payment  of  said  sum,  the  deficit  shall  be  made  up  from 
the  other  duties  levied  in  the  republic 

Abt.  VI. — Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  use  her  good  offices  with 
the  chief  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  so  that  he  shall  accept  the  stipulations 
which  are  contained  in  this  convention. 

Art.  VIL — The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  shall  constitute  and  declare  the 
port  of  Greytown,  or  San  Juan  del  Norte,  a  free  port  under  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Republic.  But  the  Republic,  taking  into  consideration  me 
immunities  heretotbre  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greytown,  consents  that 
trial  by  jury  in  all  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  and  perfect  freedom  x>f  religious 
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belief  and  worship,  public  and  priyate,  such  as  has  hitfierto  been  oijoy^  by 
them  up  to  the  present  moment,  shall  be  goaranteed  to  them  for  the  futore. 
No  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  upon  vessels  arriving  in,  or  departing 
from,  the  free  port  of  Grrejtown,  other  than  such  as  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  due  maintenance  and  safety  of  the  navigation,  for  providing  lights  and 
beacons,  and  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  police  of  the  port ;  neither 
shall  any  duties  or  charges  be  levied  in  the  fi:ee  port  on  ^oods  arriviag 
therem,  in  transit  from  sea  to  sea.  But  nothii^  contained  m  this  article 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  ike  Republic  of  Nicaragua  from  levying  the 
usual  duties  on  goods  destined  for  consumption  within  the  territory  of  the 
Republic 

Abt.  VIIL — All  bond  fde  grants  of  hnd  for  aua  consideration  made  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Mosauito  Indians,  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1848,  and  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  reserved  for  the 
said  Indians,  shall  be  confirmed,  provided  the  same  shall  not  exceed  in  any 
case  the  extent  of  one  hundred  yards  square,  if  within  the  limits  of  San 
Juan  or  Ghreytown,  or  one  league  square  if  wiUiout  the  same,  and  provided 
that  such  grant  shall  not  interfere  with  other  legal  grants  made  previously 
to  that  date  bv  Spain,  the  Republic  of  Central  America,  or  Nicaragua;  and 
provided  further,  that  no  such  grant  shall  include  territory  desir^  by  the 
Government  of  the  latter  State,  for  forts,  arsenals,  or  other  public  builcungs. 
This  stipulation  only  embraces  those  grants  of  land  made  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1848.  In  case,  however,  an  v  of  the  grants  referred 'to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  of  this  article  should  be  found  to  exceed  the  stipulated 
extent,  the  commissioners  hereinafter  mentioned  shall,  if  satisfied  of  the 
bona  fides  of  any  such  grants,  confirm  to  the  grantee  or  grantees,  or  to  his 
or  their  representatives  or  assigns,  an  area  only  equal  to  the  stipulated 
extent  And  in  case  any  bond  fids  grant,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  be 
desired  by  the  Government  for  iorts,  arsenals,  or  other  public  buildings,  an 
equivalent  extent  of  land  shall  be  allotted  to  die  grantees  elsewhere.  It  is 
understood  that  the  grants  of  land  treated  of  in  this  article  shall  not 
extend  to  the  westwara  of  the  territory  reserved  for  the  Mosquito  Indians 
in  Article  II.  further  than  84^  3(/  of  longitude,  in  a  line  parallel  and  equal 
with  that  of  the  said  territory  on  the  same  side ;  and  if  it  should  appear 
that  any  grants  have  been  made  further  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  the 
lands  acquired  bond  fide  shall  be  replaced  with  those  that  ^xe  within  the 
limit  defined  imder  the  regulations  agreed  upon. 

Abt.  IX. — Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  appoint  each  a  commissioner  ror  the  purpose  of.  deciding  upon  the 
bonafidee  of  all  grants  of  land  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  as  having 
been  made  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  of  lands  heretofore  possessed  by  them, 
and  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territorv  described  in  Article  I. 

Art.  a. — The  commissioners  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  shall, 
at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  thev  shall  nave  been  respectivelv 
named,  meet  at  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed ;  and  shall, 
before  proceeding  to  any  business,  miice  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  iustice  and  equitv,  without  fear,  favour, 
or  afiection  to  their  own  country,  all  the  matters  referred  to  them  for  their 
decision;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their 
proceedings.    The  commissioners  shall  then,  and  before  proceeding  to  any 
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other  business,  name  some  third  person  to  act  as  arbitrator  or  umpire  in 
anj  case  or  cases  in  \ivhich  they  may  themselves  differ  in  opinion.  If  ihey 
should  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  tiie  selection  of  such  a  person,  the  com- 
missioner on  either  side  shall  name  a  person ;  and  in  each  and  every  case 
in  which  the  commissioners  may  differ  m  opinion  as  to  the  decision  which 
they  ought  to  give,  it  shall  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  persons 
so  named  shall  be  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  that  particular  case.  The  person 
or  persons  so  to  be  chosen  shall,  before  proceeding  to  act,  make  and 
subscribe  a  solemn  declaration,  in  a  form  similar  to  that  which  shall  already 
have  been  made  and  subscribed  by  the  commisssioners,  which  declaration 
shall  also  be  entered  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings.  In  the  event  of 
the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  such  person  or  persons,  or  of  his  or 
their  omitting,  or  declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such  arbitrator  or  umpire, 
another  person  or  other  persons  shall  be  named  as  aforesaid  to  act  in  his  or 
their  place  or  stead,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  such  declaration  as 
aforesaid*  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  shall 
engage  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  two  commissioners  conjointly,  or 
of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  final  and  conclusive  on 
the  matters  to  be  referred  to  their  decision,  and  forthwith  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  same. 

Art.  XL — ^The  commissioners  and  the  arbitrators  or  umpires  shall  keep 
accurate  records  and  correct  minutes  or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with 
the  dates  thereof,  and  shall  appoint  and  employ  such  clerk  or  clerks,  or 
other  persons,  as  they  shall  find  necessary  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction 
of  the  business  which  may  come  before  them.  The  salaries  of  the  com- 
missioners and  of  the  clerk  or  clerks  shall  be  paid  by  their  respective 
Crovemments.  The  salary  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpires,  and  their  contin- 
gent expenses,  shall  be  defrayed  in  equal  moieties  by  the  two  Governments. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Mr.  Charles  Lennox  Wyke  and  Pedro  Zeledon, 
President  of  the  Republic 

Dedaratioru 

In  proceeding  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treatv  concluded 
and  signed  at  Managua  on  the  28th  of  January,  1860,  between  ner  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  XJnited  Kingdom  of  Great  JBritain  and  Ireland  ana  the 
Republic  of  Nicanigua,  relative  to  the  Mosquito  Indians  and  to  the  rights 
ana  claims  of  British  subjects,  the  tmdersigned,  her  Britannic  M^esty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
hereby  declare  that  the  limitation  laid  down  in  the  paragraph  added  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  to  Article  YIII  of  the  said  treaty  applies  to 
grants  of  land  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  84^  30'  of  longitude  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  territory  hitherto  occupied  or  claimed  by  the 
Mosquito  Indians  within  the  frontier  of  the  Republic,  but  not  to  grants  in 
anypart  of  the  said  territory  to  the  east  of  that  meridian  line. 

Tne  declaration  was  signed  at  London,  the  2nd  of  August,  1860,  by 
Lord  John  Russell  and  M.  J.  de  Marcoleta. 
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DISTURBANCES  IN  SYRIA. 

Further  Papers  respecting  Disturbances  in  Syria, 

On  the  2nd  August,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Earl  Cowley  copies 
of  two  protocols,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  by  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  the  one  sanctioning 
the  French  expedition  to  Syria,  the  other  disclaiming  all  interested  motives 
on  the  part  of  the  allies  of  the  Porte  in  undertaking  this  expedition.  But 
the  latter  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  Porte  the  promises  made  by  the 
Sultan,  in  1856,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  Christian  subjects. 

The  Pbotocol  of  the  Conference  held  the  3rd  of  August,  1860 :  present,  the 
Representatives  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
ana  Turkey. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  wishing  to  stop,  by  prompt  and  efficar- 
cious  measures,  the  efiusion  of  blood  in  Syria,  and  to  show  nis  firm  resolution 
to  establish  order  and  peace  amount  the  populations  placed  under  his 
sovereignty,  and  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  the  Queen  of  the  Unit/ed  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Hfs  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Recent  of  Prussia,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  having  offered  their  active  co-operation,  which 
his  Majesty  the  Sultan  has  accepted,  the  representatives  of  their  said 
Majesties  and  of  his  Royal  Highness  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles : — 

Abt.  L — ^A  body  of  European  troops,  which  may  be  increased  to  12,000 
men,  shall  be  sent  to  Sjrria  to  contribute  towards  the  re-establishment  of 
tranquillity. 

Abt.  II. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  agrees  to  furnish 
immediately  the  half  of  this  body  of  troops.  If  it  should  become  necessary 
to  raise  its  effective  force  to  the  number  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  High  Powers  would  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Porte  without 
delay  by  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomacy^  upon  the  designation  of  those 
among  them  who  would  have  to  provide  it. 

Abt.  til — ^The  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  will,  on  his  arrival, 
enter  into  communication  with  the  Commissioner  Extraordinary  of  the 
Porte,  in  order  to  concert  all  the  measures  required  by  circumstances,  and 
to  take  up  the  positions  which  there  may  be  occasion  to  occupy  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  object  of  the  present  Act.    • 

Abt.  IV. — Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  aU  the  Russias,  promise  to  maintain,  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
sufficient  naval  forces  to  contribute  towards  the  success  of  the  common 
efforts  for  the  maintenance  or  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity  on  the 
coast  of  S^ia. 

Abt.  Y  . — ^The  High  Parties,  convinced  that  such  a  period  will  be  sufficient 
to  attain  the  object  of  pacification  which  they  have  in  view,  fix  at  six  months 
the  duration  of  the  occupation  of  the  European  troops  in  Syria. 

Abt.  V L — ^The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  lies  in  her 
power,  the  furnishing  supplies  and  provisions  for  the  expeditionary  corps. 
It  is  understood  that  the  six  preceding  articles  will  be  embodied  verbatim 
into  a  convention,  which  will  receive  the  signatures  of  the  undersigned 
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representatiyes  as  soon  as  they,  are  fiirnished  with  foil  ^wers<  from  their 
Sovereigns,  bnt  that  the  stipulations  of  this  protocol  will  immediately  come 
into  force.    The  Charg^  d'Affaires  of  Prussia,  however,  points  out  tnat  the  . 
present  distribution  of  the  Prussian  ships  of  war  will  not  permit  his  Goyem- 
ment  to  co-operate  at  present  in  the  execution  of  Article  IV. 

Protooal  of  a  Confebehob  held  the  3rd  of  August,  1860. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of,  &c.,  desirous  of  establishing,  in  conformi^  with 
the  intentions  of  their  respective  Courts,  the  true  character  of  the  assistance 
afibrded  to  the  Sublime  Porte  by  the  provisions  of  the  protocol  signed  this 
day,  the  feelings  which  have  dictated  the  clauses  of  this  Act  and  their  per- 
fJBCt  disinterestedness,  declare  in  the  most  formal  manner  that  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  do  not  intend  to  seek  for,  and  will  not  seek  for,  in  the  execution 
of  their  engagements,  any  territorial  advantages,  any  exclusive  influence, 
or  any  concession  with  r^ard  to  the  commerce  of  their  subjects,  such  as 
could  not  be  granted  to  the  subjects  of  all  other  nations.  Nevertheless, 
they  cannot  refrain  in  recalling  here  the  acts  issued  by  the  Sultan,  the 
great  importance  of  which  was  established  by  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  of 
March  30,  1856,  from  expressing  the  value  which  their  respective  Courts 
attach  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  promises  of  the  Porte,  that  serious 
administrative  measures  should  be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  population  of  every  sect  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Sublime  Porte  takes  note  of  this  declaration  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  High  Contracting  Powers,  and  undertakes  to  transmit  it 
to  his  Court,  pointing  out  that  the  Sublime  Porte  has  employed  and  con- 
tinues to  employ  her  efforts  in  the  sense  of  the  wish  expressed  above. 


SPAIN  AND  MOROCCO. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Spanish  Oeeupathn  at  Tangier  or  on  Coast  of 

Morocco. 

On  the  22nd  September,  1869,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
with  reference  to  the  preparations  making  in  Spain  with  a  view  to  hostilities 
ID  Morocco ;  that  the  differences  between  the  Government  of  Spain  and 
Morocco  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  outrages  committed  by  Moors  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ceuta,  but  that  those  outrages  appear  to  have  been  provoked  by 
the  excitements  and  defiances  of  the  Governor  of  Ceuta ;  that  a  wild  and 
untamed  race  seems  to  have  become  ungovernable,  and  to  have  made  hostile 
attacks  against  the  Spanish  garrison  of  Ceuta;  that  if  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment only  sought  redress  for  wrongs  and  vindication  of  their  honour,  her 
Maiesty's  Gt)vemment  would  not  interpose  any  obstacle  to  l^eir  obtaining 
such  reparation.  But  if  the  outra^  of  the  wild  Moorish  tribes  were  to  be 
made  a  ground  for  conquest,  and  especially  on  the  coast,  her  Majesty's 
Government  were  bound  to  look  to  the  security  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was,  therefore,  instructed  to  ask  for  a  declaration,  in  writing, 
that  if  the  Spanish  troops  should  in  the  course  of  hostilities  occupy  Tangier ^ 
that  occupation  would  be  temporary,  and  would  not  extend  beyond  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  Morocco.  On  the 
12th  October,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Buchanan  an  answer 
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to  the  above,  enclosing  a  letter  from  his  Excellency  Satnmino  Calderon 
Collantes^  to  the  effect  that  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  were  inflaenced  alone  by 
tiie  sacred  duty  of  defending  their  dignity  and  the  honour  of  their  nation ; 
and  that,  when  once  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  should  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  should  be  ratified,  and  the  questions 
existing  should  be  settled  fayourably,  and  therefore  definitively,  the 
Spanish  Government,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  intentions,  would  not  con- 
tinue in  the  occupation  of  Tangier,  on  the  supposition  that  they  should  have 
found  themselves  obliged  to  establish  themsdves  there,  in  order  to  receive 
the  favourable  issue  of  their  operations.  In  answer  to  this,  Lord  John 
Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  her  Majesty's  Oovemment  accepted 
with  pleasure  this  assurance,  and  that  they  earnestly  desired  that  tnere 
might  be  no  change  of  possession  on  the  Moorish  coast  of  the  Straits. 

On  the  29th  October,  Lord  John  Russell  learned  from  Mr.  Buchanan 
that  he  had  sent  a  further  note  to  M.  CoUantes  on  the  subject,  who  answered 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question  of  Morocco,  owing  to  the  incon- 
ceivable resistance  of  the  Sultan's  Government  to  satisfying  the  just  demands 
of  Spain,  it  was  very  diiBScuIt,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid 
to  determine,  even  approximatdy,  the  nature  of  the  guarantees  which  they 
might  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  asking,  in  order  to  assure  the 
results  of  the  hostilities  which  are  on  the  point  of  commencing.  That 
Mr.  Buchanan  could  not  be  unaware,  nor  coidd  his  enlightened  Gt>vem- 
ment  either  be  ignorant,  that  when  two  nations  appeal  for  the  settlement  of 
their  difierences  to  force  of  arms,  on  the  diplomatic  relations  which  have 
heea  pursued  without  effect  being  broken  off,  former  proposals  were 
declared  null,  and  considered  as  if  they  had  not  been  made ;  while  both 
parties  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  renewing  them,  or  of  presenting 
others  of  a  different  kind,  according  as  it  may  suit  their  interests,  and 
correspond  to  the  results  of  the  military  operations.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  Government  of  the  Queen  would  not  vary  the  intentions  which  they 
had  formed  from  the  be^nning  of  that  question,  not  to  occupy  any  point  on 
the  Straits  whose  position  could  afford  to  Spain  a  superiority  dangerous  to 
the  navigation.  In  this  matter  their  ideas  have  been  always  so  disinterested 
and  loyiu  that  they  cannot  believe  that  any  doubt  can  have  been  conceived 
with  regard  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  wish  to  omit  the  state- 
ment made  abode,  feeling  sure  that  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  in 
asking  for  it,  have  no  other  object  than  to  siecure  the  safety  of  the  interests 
6f  Great  Britain,  and  not  in  any  manner  to  interfere  in  the  contest  which  is 
about  to  be  engi^^  in  between  two  independent  nations. 


ISLAND  OF  SAN  JUAN. 

CorreqHmdence  reipectinff  the  Island  of  San  Juan. 

On  the  23rd  June,  Lord  John  Russell  received  fit>m  Lord  Lyons  a  com- 
munication to  the  effect  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Royal  Marine  on 
the  Islttid  of  San  Juan  had  received  orders  from  General  Harvey  to 
recognize  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Washington  territory  over  San  Juan, 
and  that  the  general  went  on  to  state  that  *'he  was  satisfied  that  any 
attempt  of  the  British  commander  to  ignore  the  rights  of  tibe  territory 
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woatd  be  followed  by  deplorable  results  out  of  his  power  to  control.**  As 
soon  as  Lord  Lyons  receiyed  these  orders  he  transmitted  a  copy  to  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  begging  the  United  States  Government 
to  avert  the  deplorable  consequences  whicm  would  be  too  likely  to  follow 
any  disturbance  of  the  settlement  so  wisely  effected  bv  General  Scott. 

On  the  same  date  Lord  John  Russell  received  n*om  Lord  Lyons  the 
answer  of  General  Cass  to  the  effect  that  the  arrangement  entered  into  by 
General  Scott,  in  the  month  of  October,  1859,  in  order  to  prevent  anv 
collision  upon  the  Island  of  San  Juan  between  the  American  and  British 
authorities  pending  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments,  was 
stricdy  in  pursuance'  of  a  previous  arrangement  which  was  made  with 
Mr.  CSrampton  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in  July,  1855, 
and  met  the  full  approval  ot  this  Government  The  orders  of  General 
Harney,  to  which  his  attention  has  been  called  for  the  first  time  by  the 
note  of  Lord  Lyons>  and  which  appear  to  be  in  violation  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  General  Scott,  have  been  read,  iberefore,  by  the  President,  both 
with  surprise  and  regret.  It  was  earnestly  hoped  that,  upon  a  full  explana- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  attending  them,  it  might  be  found  that  they 
were  not  intended  to  bear  the  construction  which  seemed  naturally  to 
belong  to  them,  and  that  in  any  event  they  would  lead  to  no  collision 
between  the  American  and  British  authorities  on  the  island.  To  prevent 
this,  as  &r  as  possible,  instructions  would  be  immediately  sent  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  troops  in  that  region  revoking  the  orders  of 
General  Harney,  and  giving  full  effect  to  the  arrangement  of  General 
Scott.  A  strict  inquiry  woula  also  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  General 
Harney,  with  a  view  to  such  measures  on  the  subject  as  might  be  found 
necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  recalled  nrom  his  command,  and 
ordered  to  report  at  Washington. 


EMIQBATION  09  LAB0UBEB8. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  relative  to  the 
Emigration  of  Labourers  Jirom  India  to  the  Colony  of  Reunion.  Signed  at 
Paris,  July  25,  I860.    Jtatifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  August  10, 1860. 

His  Mqesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  having  represented  to  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his  desire 
to  obtain  inmiediately  for  the  colony  of  Reunion  the  services  of  a  limited 
number  of  labourers  from  India,  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  have 
resolved  to  embody  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  regulation  of  the 
OQUgration  of  such  labourers  in  a  convention  as  follows : — 

^T.  L — The  French  Government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  recruit  and 
engajze,  in  the  Indian  territories  belonging  to  (jreat  Britain,  labourers  for 
the  French  colony  of  Reunion,  and  to  embark  emigrants,  being  subjects  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty,  either  in  British  or  French  ports  in  India,  under  the 
conditions  hereinafter  stipulated.  The  number  of  labourers  or  emigrants  to 
be  embarked  for  the  said  colony,  under  the  provisions  of  this  convention, 
shall  not  exceed  six  thousand. 

Abt.  IL — The  French  Government  shall  intrust  the  direction  of  its 
operations  in  every  centre  of  recruitment  to  an  agent  chosen  by  itself. 
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Those  agents  ftiust'be  approved  by  the  British  Government  Bach 
approval  is  assimilated,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  granting  and  with- 
drawal)  to  the  exequator  given  to  consular  agents. 

Art.  hi. — Tliis  recruitment  shall  be  effected,  conformably  to  the  regula- 
tions which  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  be  established,  for  the  recruitment 
of  labourers  for  British  colomes. 

Abt.  IV. — The  French  agent  shall,  with  regard  to  the  operations  of 
recruitment  which  are  intrusted  to  him,  enjoy  for  himself  and  for  the 
persons  whom  he  may  employ,  all  the  facilities  and  advantages  afforded  to 
the  recruiting  agents  for  British  colonies. 

Art.  V. — The  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  appoint  in 
those  British  ports  where  emigrants  may  be  embarked,  an  agent  wno  shall 
be  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  their  interests.  In  French  ports  the 
same  duty  with  regard  to  Indian  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be 
confided  to  the  British  consular  agent.  Under  the  term  ^^ consular  agents" 
are  comprised  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  all  other  commissioned  consular 
officers. 

Art.  YL — "So  emigrant  shall  be  embarked,  unless  the  agent  described  in 
the  preceding  article  snail  have  been  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  either  that 
the  emigrant  is  not  a  British  subject ;  or,  if  a  British  subject,  that  his 
engagement  is  voluntary,  that  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
his  contract,  of  the  place  of  his  destination,  of  the  probable  length  of  his 
voyage,  and  of  the  different  advantages  connected  with  his  engagement. 

Aner  other  regulations  embodied  in  Arts.  VII.  to  XIV., 

Art.  XV. — In  every  vessel  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants, 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  emigrants  snail  occupy,  either 
between  decks  or  in  cabins  on  the  upper  deck,  firmly  secured  and  entirely 
covered  in,  a  space  devoted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Such  cabins  and  space 
between  decks  shal]  in  every  part  have  a  height  of  not  less  than  one  mitre 
sixty-five  centimetres  French  measure  (I '65  m.),  or  five  feet  and-a-half 
(5^  feet)  English  measure.  No  compartment  shall  take  more  than  one 
adult  emigrant  for  every  cubic  space  of  two  mitres  (2  m.)  French  measure, 
or  seventy-two  feet  (72  feet)  English  measure,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal 
and  at  Chandernagore ;  and  for  every  cubic  space  of  one  mfetre  seven 
hundred  decimetres  French  measure,  or  sixty  feet  English  measure,  in 
other  French  ports,  and  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  An 
emi^sgtit  above  the  age  of  ten  vears  shall  count  a&  an  adult,  and  two 
children  from  one  to  ten  years  of  age  shall  count  as  one  adult.  A  place 
shall  be  fitted  up  for  a  hospital  in  every  emigrant  ship.  Women  and 
children  shall  occupy  compartments  of  the  vessel  distinct  and  separate  from 
those  of  the  men. 

Art.  XVL — Each  shipment  of  emierants  shall  include  a  proportion  of 
women,  equal  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  me  number  of  men. 

Art.  XVII. — The  British  agents,  at  the  embarkation,  shall  have,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  the  right  of  access  to  every  part  of  the  ships  which  is 
appropriated  to  tlie  use  of  emigrants. 

Art.  XVIII. — The  governors  of  the  French  establishments  in  India  shall 
make  such  administrative  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
complete  execution  of  the  preceding  stipulations. 

Art.  XIX. — On  the  arrival  of  an  emigrant  ship  in  the  colony,  the 
Government  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  British  consular  agent 
any  despatches  which  it  may  have  received  for  him^  together  with — 1.  A 
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nominal  list  of  all  labourers  disembarked^  who  are  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty ;  2.  A  list  of  the  deaths  or  births  which  may  have  taken  place 
during  the  voyage.  The  Colonial  Government  shall  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  enable  the  British  consular  ^ent  to  communicate  with  the 
emigrants  before  their  distribution  in  the  colony.  A  copy  of  the  list  of  dis- 
tribution shall  be  delivered  to  the  consular  agent  He  shall  be  informed 
of  all  deaths  and  births  which  may  occur  dunng  the  period  of  engagement, 
as  well  as  of  all  changes  of  employer,  and  of  all  aepartures  on  a  return 
passage.  Every  fresh  engagement,  or  act  of  renunciation  of  the  right  to  a 
firee  returnpassage,  shall  be  communicated  to  the  consular  agent 

Art.  XX. — All  emigrants,  being  subjects  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  shall, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  conformably 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  law,  enjoy,  in  the  colony,  the  right  of 
claiming  the  assistance  of  the  British  consular  agent,  and  no  obstacle  shall 
be  opposed  to  the  labourer's  resorting  to  the  consular  agent  and  communi- 
cating with  him ;  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  obligations  arising  out 
of  his  en^igement. 

Abt.  aaT. — In  the  distribution  of  labourers  no  husband  shall  be  separated 
from  his  wife,  nor  any  father  or  mother  from  their  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  No  labourer  qhall  be  required  to  change  his  employer  with- 
out his  own  consent,  unless  he  be  transferred  to  the  Government,  or  to  the 
person  who  has  acquired  the  property  on  which  he  is  employed.  Emigrants 
who  may  become  permanently  incapable  of  work,  either  by  sickness  or  by 
any  other  cause  beyond  their  own  control,  shall  be  sent  back  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  Government,  whatever  time  may  still  be  wanting  to  entitle 
them  to  a  free  return  passage. 

Art.  XXIL — All  operations  of  emigration  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
colony  by  French  or  British  vessels  without  distinction.  British  vessels 
which  may  engage  in  those  operations  shall  be  bound  to  conform  to  all 
the  measures  of  police,  health,  and  equipment  which  may  apply  to  French 
vessels. 

Abt.  XXIII. — The  labour  regulations  of  Martinique  shall  serve  as  a 
basis  for  all  the  regulations  of  the  colony  with  regard  to  Indian  emigrants, 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty.  The  French  Government  engages  not 
to  introduce  into  those  regulations  any  modification  the  result  of  which 
would  be  to  place  the  said  Indian  subjects  in  an  exceptional  position,  or  to 
impose  upon  them  conditions  of  labour  more  stringent  than  those  prescribed 
by  the  said  regulations. 

Art.  XXI  y. — ^The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  relative  to  the 
Indian  subjects  of  her  mitannic  Majesty  shall  apply  to  the  natives  of  every 
Indian  State  which  is  under  the  protection  or  political  control  6f  her  said 
Majesty,  or  of  which  the  Government  shall  have  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  the  British  Crown. 

Art.  XXV. — It  is  understood  that  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Con- 
vention relative  to  Indian  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  introduced  into 
the  colony  shall  be  maintained  in  force  in  favour  of  the  said  Indians  until 
they  shall  either  have  been  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  or  have 
renounced  their  right  to  a  return  passage. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Earl  Cowley  and  K  Thouvenel,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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TWO  SICILIES. 

Despatches  relative  to  the  Departure  of  a  MUitary  and  Naval  ExpecUtioH 
from  Genoa  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  SicUiss. 

On  the  9th  May,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Sir  James  Hadson 
copy  of  a  despatch  addressed  to  him  by  her  Majesty's  consul  for  Genoa, 
Consul  Brown,  reporting  the  depaiture,  from  places  near  Genoa,  of  two 
Sardinian  merchant-steamers,  witli  a  number  oi  persons,  computed  by  the 
consul  at  about  400,  on  an  expedition  to  the  islana  of  Sicily.  On  the  1 1th, 
Lord  John  Russell  received  another  despatch  from  Sir  James  Hudson,  with 
some  further  information  respecting  the  expedition  under  General  Garibaldi. 
The  number  of  persons  actually  embarked  was  a  little  above  1000  men. 


BECEPTION  OF  POLITICAL  REFUGEES. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Reception  of  Political  Refugees  on  board  her 

Majesties  Ships  of  War. 

On  the  29th  March,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Elliot,  dated  the  23rd,  to  the  effect  that  no  political  Aigitives  had  been 
received  on  board  her  Majesty's  men-of-war  during  the  last  six  months. 

Although  the  newspapers  announced  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  her  Majesty's 
ship  Orion  was  the  only  ship  at  Naples,  and  Sir  James  Hudson  had,  in 
conversation  with  Captain  Frere,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
extremely  undesirable  to  give  out  that  political  refiigees  could  find  a  reftige 
on  board  his  ship ;  but  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  person  presenting  him- 
self, he  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  tne  particular  case.  In 
the  excited  state  of  Sicily,  an  announcement  that  political  refugees  could 
find  a  safe  asylum  on  board  her  Majesty's  ships  would  possibly  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  produce  an  outbreak ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be 
recollected  that  while  a  Government  and  its  agents  were  persecuting  indi- 
viduals in  defiance  both  of  law  and  justice,  the  persons  flying  from  the  police 
might  fairly  be  considered  as  somewhat  in  the  same  position  as  those  who 
are  escaping  from  the  lynch  law  of  a  mob,  and  Sir  James  Hudson  doubted 
whether  any  captain  would  drive  back  into  the  fangs  of  his  pursuers  a  person 
who  had  once  got  on  board  and  appealed  for  protection.  As  fiur  as  Sir  James 
Hudson  had  ascertained,  the  captains  of  her  Majesty's  ships  had  acted  with 
the  utmost  prudence  and  discretion,  and  when  asked,  as  some  have  been, 
whether  they  would  grant  an  asylum  to  political  reftigees^  their  reply  was 
that  their  sole  duty  was  the  protection  of  British  interests. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  Mr.  Hammond  wrote  to  the  Secretai'y  of 
the  Admiralty,  requesting  to  be^informed  of  the  nature  of  the  general 
instructions  issued  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  naval  service  in  this  respect  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
wrote  in  return  that  no  precise  instructions  on  the  subject  have  ever  been 
issued  for  the  general  guidance  of  officers  in  the  reception  of  political  refu- 
gees; nor  did  it  appear  to  the  Admiralty  to  be  expedient  to  lay  down 
general  regulations,  which  could  rarely  be  sufficient  under  all  the  various 
contingencies  which  may  arise.  It  must,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  rely  on 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  officers  in  command,  according  to  the  cir- 
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comstanceB  of  each  individual  case.  The  hai  instraction  on  the  subject 
appears  to  have  been  issued  in  accordance  with  the  directions  containea  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Addington  of  the  4th  of  August^  1849,  convejing  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  mat  time 
existing  at  Naples ;  and  the  Admiralty  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  sound 
discretion  would  be  exercised  by  the  several  officers  in  command,  who  were 
at  all  times  enjoined  to  avoid  aU  possible  cause  of  offence  to  the  authorities 
of  the  ports  which  they  may  visit,  and  to  respect  the  established  rights, 
customs,  and  regulations  of  such  places.  Their  principal  duties  must  be 
undoubtedly  to  afford  protecti(m  to  British  subjects  and  to  British  interests, 
and  any  shelter  which  might  be  afforded  to  political  refugees  must,  upon 
giouncb  of  humanity,  be  exceptional  in  every  instance. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  dated  4th  August,  1849, 
Mr.  Addington,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  stated  that  Viscount  Palmerston  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  harbour  on  board  a  British  ship-of- 
war  any  person  flying  from  justice  on  a  criminal  charge,  or  who  was  escap- 
ing from  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  law.  But  a  British  man-of-war  has 
always  and  everywhere  been  considered  a  safe  place  of  refuge  for  persons  of 
whatever  country  or  party  who  have  sought  shelter  under  the  British  flag 
from  persecution  on  account  of  their  political  conduct  or  opinions;  and  this 
protection  has  been  equally  afforded,  whether  the  refugee  was  escaping 
from  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a  monarchical  government  or  from  the  lawless 
violence  of  a  revolutionary  committee.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the 
then  state  of  affairs  at  Naples  or  in  Sicily  which  ought  to  make  a  British 
ship-of-war  stationed  in  a  Neapolitan  or  in  a  Sicilian  port  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule ;  and,  therefore,  although  the  commander  of  such  ship-of-^ 
war  should  not  seek  out  or  invite  politiciu  refugees,  yet  he  ought  not  to  turn 
away  nor  to  give  up  any  who  may  reach  his  ship  and  ask  admittance  on 
board.  Such  officer  must,  of  course,  take  care  that  such  refugees  shall  not 
carr^  on,  from  on  board  his  ship,  any  political  correspondence  with  their 
partisans  on  shore,  and  he  ought  to  avdl  himself  of  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  send  them  to  some  pkce  of  safety  elsewhere.  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston saw  no  reason,  however,  why  the  ract  of  a  British  officer  having 
exercised  this  act  of  usual  hospitality,  should  entitle  the  Grovemment  of 
the  country  to  order  him  out  of  the  port  if  the  interests  of  her  Majesty's 
service  should  require  that  he  should  remain  there. 


FRANCE. 

French  Decree  of  May  10,  1854,  grantirw  RelcLxatxofiB  in  the  Treaty  of 
Navigation  between  England  and  France  of  January ^  1826. 

On  the  10th  May,  1854,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Public  Works,  made  the  following  report  to  the  Emperor  on  the  relaxa- 
tions in  the  treaty  of  navigation  betweeii  England  and  France  of  January, 
1826  :— 

*^  The  treaty  of  navigation  c-oncluded  between  France  and  England  on  the 
26th  January,  1826,  has  for  its  basis  an  enture  reciprocity.  In  order  to 
insure  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  an  ordinance  issued  on  the  8th  February 
of  the  same  year,  prohibited,  in  an  absolute  manner,  the  importation,  for 
consumption  in  France,  of  merchandize  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
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America,  laden  in  English  warehouses.  The  same  ordinance  prohibited  the 
importation,  under  the  British  flag,  of  European  produce,  except  from  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  its  possessions  in  Europe.  These  restrictive 
measures  were  only  introduced  into  our  customs  system  in  return  for  corre- 
sponding measures  which,  in  virtue  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  1666,  existed 
in  the  maritime  code  of  England.  These  restrictions  have  ever  since  their 
existence  been  the  subject  of  strong  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

*^  On  several  occasions  the  Government  has  departed  froni  the  rigour  of 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1826  ;  for  instance,  an  ordinance  of  the 
8th  July,  1834,  removed  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  from  England 
of  raw  silks,  foulards,  Indian  cashmeres,  rum,  and  tafia.  Quite  recently, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  situation  of  the  cotton-spinning 
industry,  your  Majesty,  earnestly  desirous  of  affording  greater  facilities  to 
that  industry,  made  a  decree,  on  the  30th  December  last,  abolishing,  in  the 
case  of  the  textile  material,  the  restrictions  prescribed  in  the  ordinance  of 
1826,  At  the  same  time  your  Majes^  ordered  me  to  examine  if  it  would 
not  be  desirable  entirely  to  abrogate  that  prohibition. 

"  The  examination  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself,  in  concert  with  the 
departments  of  foreign  affairs  and  finance,  has  convinced  me,  sire,  that  no 
interest  demands  the  further  maintenance  of  prohibitions  which  have  lost 
all  character  of  utility.  In  consequence,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to 
your  Majesty  to  approve  the  subjoined  decree,  ^the  object  of  which  is  to 
replace  our  maritime  and  commercial  relations  with  England  on  the  footing 
of  our  ordinary  law.  Commerce  and  industry  will  applaud,  sire,  a  measure 
which  again  testifies  the  interest  which  your  Majesty  takes  in  all  which  can 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country." 

And  accordingly,  the  following  decree  was  issued: — 

"  Akt.  L — The  arrangements  contained  in  the  3rd  Article  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  8th  February,  1826,  are  to  remain  repealed. 

"  Art.  IL — Our  Mii|isters  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  department  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  and  for  the  department  of  finance, 
are  charged,  so  far  as  concerns  their  respective  departments,  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  present  decree. 

"  Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  10th  May,  1854. 

"  (Signed)        Napoleok." 

No  correspondence  passed  on  the  subject  of  this  decree. 


ABMY. 

A  Copy  of  the  Memorandum  dated  Horse  Guards^  the  25th  day  of  March^ 
1826,  fnm  page  287,  Vol  6,  of  the  Gommittee  of  1828  upon  Public 
Income  aud  Expenditure.   (Colonel  Lindsay.)  23rd  March,  1860.  (263.) 

'^  ExPEBiENOE  has  shown  that  the  service  is  much  inconvenienced  by  the 
large  proportion  of  brevet  field  oflScers  who  are  serving  in  regiments  with 
'  superior  brevet  rank,  and  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  relieve  the 
regiments  fi:om  those  especially  who,  having  obtained  rank  by  length  of 
service,  are  in  general  worn  out,  or  at  least  unequal  to  the  active  duties  of 
their  regimental  rank  in  the  field.     It  may  be  added,  that  it  would  be 
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desirable  and  just  to  confer  upon  them  some  boon  in  reward  of  their 
services,  and  which  may  reconcile  them  to  the  disappointment  they  daily 
experience  in  being  passed  over  by  officers  very  much  their  juniors,  who 
are  able  to  purchase.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  officers  so  circum- 
stanced should  have  the  option  (without  rorfeiting,  either  as  regards  them- 
selves or  their  families,  their  future  claims  on  the  service),  of  retiring  upon 
the  half-pay  of  the  next  effective  rank  superior  to  that  which  they  hold 
regimentall^,  and  that  they  should  afterwards  be  permitted,  if  they  should 
prefer  it,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  general  order  of  the 
25th  April  last  in  the  sale  of  their  half-pav  commissions,  namely,  that  of 
the  superior  grade  considered  as  a  regimental  commission. 

"  The  annual  charge  resulting  from  this  measure  would  be  the  following : 
— 60  majors,  holding  superior  brevet  rank  to  regimental  commissions  at 
Is.  6dL  per  day,  2'7L  7«  6(i,  making  a  total  of  1,6422.  10«.;  and  142  captains^ 
holding  superior  brevet  rank  to  regimental  commissions  at  6cL  per  day, 
9^  28.  6d.  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  1,2952.  Ids. ;  grand  total,  2,9382.  5s. 

"  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  this  charge  would  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  saving  of  the  allowance  to  those  captains  having  brevet  rank, 
who,  on  active  service  or  on  garrison  duty,  are  entitled  to  forage  for  their 
horses  in  consideration  of  their  doing  duty  as  field  officers.  It  may  be 
further  observed,  that  this  calculation  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  all 
the  officers  having  brevet  rank  superior  to  their  regimental  rank,  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  arrangement;  whereas  it  may  be  presumed  that  in 
general  those  only  who  are  worn  out,  or  who  are  unable  to  purchase 
promotion,  would  take  advantage  of  it  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  very 
essential  objects,  as  connected  with  the  advantage  of  the  service  and  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  individuals,  would  be  gained  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  The  places  of  individuals  so  retiring  on  half-pay  would  be  filled  by 
officers  from  half-pay,  having  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  their  regimental 
commissions. 

"  It  appears  reasonable,  also,  that  the  individuals  so  retiring  should,  in 
consideration  of  long  service,  reserve  their  future  claims  on  the  army,  and 
be  considered,  in  respect  to  provision  for  their  wives  and  children,  on  the 
same  footing  as  officers  reduced  to  half-pay,  or  retiring  on  account  of 
wounds,  the  arrangement  being  made  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the 
service. 

'^  From  the  sale  of  their  half-pay,  subsequent  to  such  arrangements,  they 
would  be  excluded  by  the  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  the  general  order 
of  the  25th  April,  unless  the  Government  should  consent  to  extend  the 
period  with  reference  to  their  cases  only.  In  such  case  it  is  proposed  that 
three  months  should  be  allowed  to  each  individual  from  the  date  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  promotion  to  the  regimental  rank  on  half-pay,  to  enable 
him  to  determine  upon  the  sale  of  his  commission. 

**  This  rule  appears  necessary  (in  preference  to  establishing  a  general  period, 
as  in  the  case  of  officers  actually  on  half-pay),  as  the  option  of  sale  must  be 
preceded  by  the  acceptance  of  promotion  upon  the  terms  attached  to  it,  and 
as  the  individuals  are  dispersed  in  v9j;ious  and  in  remote  stations,  whence 
must  result  delay  and  uncertainty  in  the  communications  with  them.  It 
should,  however,  be  strictly  specified  that  the  sale  of  half-pay  conmaissions 
consequent  on  this  measure,  is  distinct  from  that  allowed  by  the  general 
order  of  25th  April  last,  and  that  the  period  will  not  be  extended  in  respect 
to  the  individuals  to  whom  that  order  refers ;  also,  that  no  individual  above 
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the  a^  of  sixt^  years,  who  shall  avail  himself  of  the  option  of  promotion  to 
the  higher  regimental  rank  on  half-pay,  shall  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  that 
half-pav* 
^Ho^se  Guards,  March  25, 1826.'* 


MHJTIA  ARTILLEBY. 

Return  of  the  Average  Annual  Cost  of  every  effective  Thousand  Rank  and 
File  of  the  JEmbodied  Militia  Artillery ^  including  in  the  Calculation  the 
Pay  of  Officers  and  Non-commissioned  Officers,  Clothing,  Commissariat 
Charges  and  Allawances,  but  excluding  the  Cost  of  providing  Arms  and 
Quarters ;  of  the  Average  Annual  Cost  of  One  Thousand  Rank  and  File 
of  regular  Garrison  Artillery ;  and  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  aU 
Ammunition  issued  to  each  Regiment  of  Embodied  Militia  Artillery  for 
Practice  and  for  Exercise  {not  including  Small  Arm  Ammunition),  in 
each  of  the  Years  ending  6th  April,  1858,  1859)  and  1860,  specifying  the 
Average  Strength  {Rank  and  File)  of  each  Regiment,  in  each  Tear*  (The 
Earl  de  Grey.)    26th  June,  I860,     (2361.) 

Thb  average  annual  cost  of  every  effective  thousand  rank  and  file  of  the 
embodied  militia  artillery,  including  m  the  calculation  the  pay  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  clothing,  commissariat  charges  and  allow- 
ances, but  excluding  the  cost  of  providing  arms  and  quarters,  was  46,4882L 
The  average  annual  cost  of  one  thousand  rank  and  file  of  re^lar  garrison 
artillery  was  44,9072.  In  1857  there  was  no  regiment  of  militia  artillery 
embodied ;  in  1858*9  there  were  four  regiments  embodied,  and  ammnnition 
was  issued  to  them  of  the  value  of  7962^  2s.  2d.  In  1859-60  there  were 
thirteen  regiments  embodied^  and  ammunition  was  issued  to  them  of  the 
value  of  2,0952L  Is. 


ARMY. 

Returns  of  the  Number  of  General  Officers,  Field  Offi^eers,  and  Captains,  in 
Active  Employment  on  1st  March,  1860,  whether  Staff  or  Regimental, 
exclusive  of  Artillery  and  Engineers;  of  the  same  not  in  Active  Employ- 
ment,  showing  whether  they  are  Colonels  of  Regiments  on  Unnattached  Pay, 
on  Full  Pay,  or  Balf-Pay ;  and  of  Percentage  of  Employed  and  Unem" 
ployed.    (Ck)Ionel  Herbert)    29th  March,  1860.    (273.) 

In  active  employment  there  were  56  general  officers,  850  field  officers,  and 
2,073  captains;  and  not  in  active  employment  there  were  221  general 
officers,  310  field  officers,  and  484  captains;  tlie  percentage  of  the  employed 
being  for  general  officers,  20  employed,  and  80  non-employed ;  for  field 
officers,  73  employed,  and  27  non-employed;  and  for  captains,  81  employed, 
and  19  unemployed. 
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SINKING  FUND  AKD  BUDGBTa 
Return  of  the  Amount  of  the  Sinkina  Fund  in  each  Year,  from  1829  inclusive, 
Jtoioinffthe  Amount  appliedin  eacheuch  Teartotlie  Redemption  ofeadi  deacrip^ 
tion  of  Stock,  the  Amount  of  suc/i  Stock  redeemed,  and  the  Average  Price  per 
cent. ;  showing  aho  the  Amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  redeemed  ineach  such  Tear, 
together  with  the  Total  Amount  from  1829  inclusive;  and  also 

Return  of  the  Total  Income  afid  Expenditure  of  each  Year  from  1829  inclu- 
sive, as  estimated  in  the  Budget,  and  of  the  Actual  Income;  the  Surplus  or 
Deficiency  so  estimated,  and  the  Actual  Surplus  or  Deficency.  The  Exchequer 
Balance  at  the  commencement  of  t/ie  Year ;  the  Balance  of  Money  raised  by 
the  Creation  of  Debt  or  of  Money  applied  to  the  Reduction  of  Debt;  and 
the  Excess  of  Advances  or  Repayments ;  together  with  the  date  of  the  Budget 
tfi  each  Year.    (Lord  Overstone.)    10th  May,  1860.    (382.) 

Thb  ix>tal  amount  of  the  sinking  fnnd  from  6th  July,  1829,  to  31st  March, 
I860,  was  38,628,6242.  lOs.  5d.  This  amoont  was  applied  as  follows:  Of 
the  old  South  Sea  annuities,  3  per  cent,  there  was  redeemed  996,091 21 12«.9dL 
stock;  the  sum  applied  was  947,9202L  I7s.  dd.,  and  the  average  price  per 
cent  was  95L  3^.  3d.  Of  the  new  South  Sea  annuities,  3  per  cent,  there 
was  redeemed  631,5452. 135.  5d.  stock ;  the  sum  applied  was  593,9692.  Is.  Id., 
and  the  avera^  price  per  cent  942L  \s.  Of  the  South  Sea  annuities,  1751, 
3  per  cent,  tnere  was  redeemed  162,3002.  stock ;  the  sum  applied,  was 
150,4092.  155.,  and  the  average  price  was  922.  13^.  5dL  Of  the  consolidated 
annuities,  3  per  cent,  there  was  redeemed  5,515,3202.  135.  11(2.;  the  sum 
applied, was  5,205,6952.  \s.  \d,,  and  the  average  price  per  cent  942.  Is.  8dL 
Ot  the  reduced  annuities,  3  per  cent,  there  was  redeemed  7,366,6152.  2s. ; 
the  sum  applied  was  7,106,5662.  I85.  Ic2.,  and  the  average  price  962.  95. 4d. 
per  cent  Of  the  3  per  cents.,  anno  1726,  there  was  redeemed  143,6472.  I5.  id. 
stock ;  the  sum  applied  was  136,7792.  Vts.  \0d.,  and  the  average  price  per 
cent  952L  45.  Ad.  Of  the  3^  per  cents.,  1818,  there  was  redeemed  834,3402. 
stock ;  the  sum  applied  was  798,6252.  135.  \\d.,  and  the  average  price  per 
cent,  952.  145.  4d.  Of  the  reduced  3}  per  cents.,  the  sum  r^eemed  was 
3,418,9052.;  the  sum  applied  was  3,312,7292.,  and  the  average  price  was 
962.  175.  lOd.  per  cent  Of  the  new  3^  per  cents,  there  was  redeemed 
1,410,6492.;  the  stock  applied  was  1,377,8482.  9s.  6d.,  and  the  average 
price  per  cent  was  972.  135.  6d.  Of  the  2}  per  cents,  there  was  redeemed 
34,9512.  145.  6d. ;  the  sum  applied  was  27,6262.  I85.  4(2.,  and  the  average 
price  per  cent  792.  O5.  lOd.  Of  exchequer  bills,  deficiency  bills,  there 
was  mieemed  16,508,48821  IO5.  7(2.,  and  the  sum  applied  for  them 
was  16,508,48821  105.  7(2.  Of  exchequer  bills,  other  than  deficiency 
bills,  there  was  redeemed  2,319,5342.  85.  4(2.;  the  sum  applied  was 
2,320,7472.  185.  4(2.,  and  the  average  price  per  cent  was  I5.  premium. 
Of  national  debt,  other  than  stock  or  exchequer  bills,  there  was  redeemed 
141,2152.  I85.  11(2.,  for  which  the  sum  applied  was  141,2152.  I85.  lid. 
The  total  amount  of  debt  redeemed  was  39,483,60421  155.  lOdl,  and  the 
total  sum  applied  was  38,628,62421  105.  6d.  The  years  in  which 
the  greatest  sum  was  redeemed,  were  1846,  4,158,3712. ;  1847, 
3,619,9932.  Is.  2d.;  1852,3,096,9982.;  1832,2,835,9042.;  1854,2,591,0652., 
1851,2,469,53521;  1853,  2,427,7812.;  1831,  2,106,2912.,  &c  The  years 
in  which  no  part  of  the  debt  was  redeemed  were,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842, 
1843,  1844,  and  1849.  The  total  estimated  and  actual  income  and 
expenditure  of  each  year  from  1829  inlusive,  was  as  follows  : — 
8ERIBS  A-  T  T  [153] 
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BsnBRBiroBs  to  thb  pbbgbbdiho  Tablb. 

C)  1835-6,  1836-7.  The  amoant  of  20,000,000/.  raised  in  1835  and  1836  for  the  Slave 
Onmpenaation  Loan  does  not  appear  in  this  account,  the  amoant  not  having  passed  through 
the  Exchequer. 

O  1837-8.  Including  970,000/.  rained  hy  Consolidated  Fund  (Ways  and  Means)  Bills 
iMued  in  the  quarter  ending  5th  April,  1838,  of  which  600,000/.  were  funded  fbr  savings 
banks,  and  370,000/.  paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer  balance  in  the  subsequent  quarter. 

(')  1838-39.  Including  980,000/.  raised  by  Consolidated  Fund  (Ways  and  Means)  Bills 
issued  in  the  quarter  ending  5th  April,  1839,  of  which  500,000/.  were  fhnded,  and  480,000/. 
paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer  balance  in  the  subsequent  quarter. 

(«)  1839-40.  Including  1,253,000/.  raised  by  Consolidated  Fund  (Ways  and  Means)  Bills 
issued  in  the  quarter  ending  5th  April,  1840,  of  which  500,000/.  were  funded  for  savings 
banks,  and  753,000/.  paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer  balance  in  the  subsequent  quarter. 

(*)  1840-41.  Including  1,700,000/.  raised  by  Consolidated  Fund  (Ways  and  Means)  Bills 
in  the  quarter  ending  5th  April,  1841,  of  which  700.000/.  were  funded  for  savings  banks, 
and  1,000,000/.  paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer  balance  in  the  subsequent  quarter. 

(*)  1841-2.  Including  434,000/.  raised  by  Consolidated  Fund  (Ways  and  Means)  Bills 
in  the  quarter  ending  5th  April,  1842,  and  paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer  balance  in  the 
subsequent  quarter. 

Q)  1842-3.  Including  2,749,000/.  raised  by  Consolidated  Fund  (Ways  and  Means)  Bills 
in  the  quarter  ending  5th  April,  1843,  and  paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer  balance  in  the 
subsequent  quarter. 

(*)  1843-4.  The  expenditure  includes  2,070,000/.  not  estimated,  for  opium  compensation 
and  payment  of  debt  due  to  the  East  India  Company  on  account  of  the  Chinese  war. 

(*)  1843-4.  Including  2,000,000/.  raised  by  Consolidated  Fund  (Ways  and  Means)  Bills 
in  the  quarter  ending  5th  April,  1844,  and  paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer  balance  in  the 
subsequent  year. 

(^)  1844-5.  Indttding  400,000/.  fbr  the  expedition  to  China,  which  it  was  found 
unnecessaiy  to  apply. 

(")  1846-7.    Including  682,000/.  for  distress  in  Ireland,^  not  Estimated. 

(■*)  1846-7.  960,000/.  in  part  of  the  loan  of  8,000,000/.  for  Irish  distress  were  raised  in  this 
jear. 

0*)  1847-8.  Tlie  expenditure  includes  975,000/.  for  Irish  distress,  and  1,100,000/.  for 
the  Kaffir  war,  not  estimated. 

C*)  1847-8.    7,003,574/.  were  raised  in  part  of  the  loan  of  8,000,000/.  for  Irish  distress. 

0*)  1848-9.    Including  2,000,000/.  raised  by  loan  per  Act  II  &  12  Vict.  c.  125. 

(**)  1850-1.  The  amount  applied  in  discharge  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Equivalent  Com- 
pany (248,550/.)  is  excluded  from  the  estimated  and  actual  expenditure,  but  brought  into  this 
aoconnt  as  debt  reduced. 

0^)  1853-4.  790,000/.  were  raised  by  Oinsolidated  Fund  (Ways  and  Means)  Bills  in 
the  quairter  ending  5th  April,  1854,  and  paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer  balance  in  the  subse- 
quentquarfer.  8,048,131/.  were  applied  in  redeeming  South  Sea  stock  and  Bitnk  annuities  (1726). 

(^)  1854-5.  Including  5,966,613/.  raised  by  Exchequer  Bonds  expiring  in  1857,  1858, 
and  1859,  and  1,000,000/.  raised  by  Consolidated  Fund  (Ways  and  Means)  Bills  issued  in 
the  quarter  eniling  3Ist  March,  1855,  and  paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer  balance  in  the 
subsequent  quarter. 

(^)  1855-6.  Including  19,501,000/.  raised  by  loan  ;  6,000,000/.  by  Exchequer  Bills  ;  and 
977,750if  by  Exchequer  Bonds.    213,177/.  were  applied  in  redemption  of  hereditary  pensions. 

(**)  1856-7.    Gross  income  and  expenditure,  including  charges  uf  collection. 

(«)  1856-7.  Including  6,499,000/.  raised  by  loan,  and  1,000,000/.  by  Exchequer  BHIs. 
The  sum  of  91,181/.  was  applie«i  in  redemption  of  hereditary  pensioVis. 

C^  1857-8.  2,000,OOo£  for  redemption  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  and  250,000/.  for  sinking 
fund  of  loan,  are  not  included  in  the  expenditure,  but  are  brought  into  this  account  as  debt 
reduced. 

C)  1858-9.    The  Exchequer  Bonds  payable  this  year  were  renewed. 

(**)  1859-60.  Including  256,385/.  received  from  the  Spanish  Groverument  for  war  stores 
supplied  in  1834-8. 

(*)  1859-60.  Including  858,057/.  fbr  operations  in  China,  not  included  in  the  Budget 
estimate. 

(^  1859-60.  Including  2,000,000/.  Exchequer  Bonds  paid  off  out  of  the  Exchequer 
Valance.  

N.B. — ^The  preceding  amounts  of  actual  receipt,  expenditure,  balances,  &c.,  form  part ' 
of  the  yearly  balance  slieets  as  made  up  fcom  tiie  receipts  into  and  payments  fh>m  the 
Exchequer.  The  total  nominal  amounts  of  the  several  additions  to  and  reductions  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  within  the  period  are  not  stated  in  this  return,  but  they  are 
detailed  in  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts  (Classes  4  and  5)  presented  to  Parliament.  The 
net  sum  raised  by  creation  of  debt  or  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt  in  each  year  is  shown 
above. 
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DUCHT  OP  LANCASTER. 

An  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbureemente  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
in  the  Tear  ended  on  the  2\8t  December^  1859  ;  aUo  a  separate  Account  of 
the  Capital  of  the  said  Duchy  for  the  same  period.  (22nd  Febraary,  1860.) 
(y8.) 

The  receipts  in  the  year  1859  amounted  to  4543621  Bs.  S^d.  The  expen- 
diture included  25,000£.  paid  to  the  Keeper  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse, 
and  14,08721  '5s.  7^  for  salaries,  donations,  land-taxes,  &c.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  cash  at  banker's  on  2l8t  December,  1859,  of  5,9492.  9s.  4c2.,  and 
due  to  the  Receiver-General  on  his  capital  account  3992L  \Ss.  4dL  Total, 
6,349t  2s.  8d 

The  capital  amount  showed  a  balance  of  stock  on  the  21st  December, 
1859,  of  34,7132.  I2s.  lOd.  having  during  year  sold  stock  for  the  sum  of 
8,087^  12s.  9d. 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Return  of  the  Amount  of  Donations  and  Bequests  towards  reducing  the 
'National  Debt  {including  the  money  value  of  Stock  bequeathed)^  in  each 
Financial  Year  since  the  passing  of  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  19,  and  detailed  State- 
ment  of  the  Sums  given  or  bequeathed  in  each  Year.  (Lord  Overstone.) 
10th  May,  1860.     (1,624.) 

The  total  amount  of  donations  and  bequests,  including  the  money  value 
of  stock  bequeathed  op  to  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1860,  was 
285,695/.  I6s.  7d.  Tbe  amount  of  dividends  on  stock  standing  on  the 
account  of  donations  and  bequests,  was  391,16021,  making  a  total  of 
676,856^  5s.  6d.  The  amount  of  3  per  cent  stock  purchased  or  bequeathed 
was  772,4492.  8s.  5A;  the  average  price  per  cent  was  87?.  12s.  5d. 
Among  the  bequests  there  was  a  sum  of  193,4572.  17^.  5d.,  bequest  of 
residue  of  personal  estate  of  John  Ashton,  of  Newton  Bank,  near  Hyde, 
Cheshire,  transferred  by  Court  of  Chancery ;  46,7502.  consolidated  3  per 
cent,  and' other  sums,  making  altogether  61,4942.,  left  by  A.  M.  Reynolds; 
11,489^  sterling  bequeathed  by  Admiral  P.  Rainier;  14,3002.  navy 
5  per  cent,  by  Major  T.  Gamble ;  and  15,7942.  by  Alexander  Petrie,  of 
Swanswick. 


SAYINGS  BANES. 

Accounts  of  the  Number  of  Depositors^  and  of  Charitable  Institutions  and 
Friendly  Societies  depositing  their  Funds,  in  Savings  Banks ;  and  of  the 
Sums  deposited,  divided  into  Classes,  fronn  20th  November,  1858,  to 
20<A  November,  1859.  (Sir  Henry  Willoughby.)  31st  January,  1860. 
(247.)  ^ 

On  the  20tb  November,  1859,  there  were  213,473  depositors,  not  exceeding 
IL,  having  together  64,5422. ;  294,739 depositors,  not  exceeding  52.,  having 
744,746/.;  194,133  depositors,  not  exceeding  202.,  having  1,352,6862.; 
140,092  depositors,  not  exceeding  152L,  having  1,676,2242.;  86,250  deposi- 
tors, not    exceeding    202.,  having    1,479,124.;    148,575    depositors,    not 
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exceeding  302.,  having  3^48,350/. ;  121,501  depositors,  not  exceeding  40Z., 
having  4,034,07021;  58,032  depositors,  not  exceeding  60L,  having  2,571,250^ ; 
98,380  depositors,  not  exceedmg  752L,  having  6,963,68 R  ;s45,5d0  depositors, 
not  exceeaing  100^,  having  3,948,360^s  30,700  depositors,  not  exceeding 
125Z.,  having  3,403,50621 ;  18,134  depositors,  not  exceeding  150Z.,  having 
2,48 1, 65  U;  28,482  depositors,  not  exceeding  200Z.,  having  4,838,300^., 
and  1,652  depositors,  exceeding  2002.,  having  355,9502.  Total  individual 
depositors,  1,479,723.  Amount  of  deposits,  including  interest,  36,462,4402. 
There  were,  moreover,  16,315  charitable  institutions  having  deposits  of 
802,3412.,  and  10,738  friendly  societies  having  1,731,0952. ;  makinga  grand 
total  of  1,500,776  depositors,  and  having  together  38,995,8762. 

The  amount  of  princip&l  money  received  from,  and  interest  paid  and 
credited  to,  the  trustees,  including  interest  due  upon  the  20th  November,  1859, 
was  42,730,1982.,  for  friendly  societies  and  saving  banks.  The  amount  of 
principal  and  interest  paid  was  4 1,549,3662.,  and  the  amount  due  41,180,8332. 
The  value  of  securities  held  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  20th  November, 
1859,  amounted  to  36,869,1992. ;  and  the  amount  of  uninvested  balance  was 
841,9912.  The  Commissioners  held  12,679,4672.  consolidated  3  per  cent, 
at  95|,  value,  12,156,4392. ;  6,792,2162.  reduced  3  per  cent.,  at  94f,  value, 
6,427,1342.;  18,239,1212.  new  3  per  cent,  at  94|,  value,  17,258,7692.; 
31,9002.  new  2^,  at  79|,  value,  25,4402. ;  and  1,031,5892.  new  3  per  cent, 
Ireland,  976,1412. ;  besides  exchequer  bills  25,0002.  ;  capital,  25,0002.  ; 
interest,  2752. 175.6A  Total  stock  and  exchequer  bills,  38,799,2922. 18«.  lid.; 
value,  36,869,1992.  The  aggregate  amount  of  interest  paid  and  credited  to 
the  trustees  of,  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies  was  32,970,1292.  And 
the  aggregate  amount  of  interest  or  dividends  received  bv  the  Commissioners 
on  stock  funds  and  exchequer  bills  was  29,535,9412.  The  difference  being 
3,434,188/: 


PAPER. 
Return  of  the  Quantity  of  Paper  of  all  sorts  charged  with  Duties  of  Excise  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  each  Year,  from  1830  to  1859  inclusive;  the 
Q^antity  thereof  Exported,  Dravmback  on,  and  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  together  with  the  gross  and  net  Receipt  of  the  Excise  Duties  on  Paper 
in  each  such  Year ;  showing  also  the  variation  in  the  Rates  of  Duty ;  and  also 
of  portions jof  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  relating 
to  Paper  Duties.    (Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon).  20th  March,  1860.  (794). 

From  1830  to  1836  the  rates  of  duty  on  paper  were,  1st  class  paper, 
3d.  per  lb. ;  2nd  class,  \\d.  per  lb.  Glazed  paper  millboard :  1st  class. 
Is.  Sd.  per  cwt. ;  2nd  class.  Is.  Id.  per  cwt  Pasteboard  :  1st  class.  Is.  8 J. 
per  cwt;  2nd  class.  Is.  2d.  per  cwt  During  this  period  the  quantity 
retained  for  consumption  increased  from  65,933,433  lbs.  in  1830,  to 
80,780,735  lbs.  in  1836,  and  the  net  amount  of  duty  increased  from 
687,8082.  in  1830  to  709,7022.  in  1836.  From  1837  to  1839  the  duty  on 
all  kinds  of  paper  was  l^d.  per  lb. ;  and  the  quantity  retained  for  consump- 
tion increased  to  93,236,444  lbs.  in  1839.  From  1840  to  1859  the  duty 
was  l^d.  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent  additional.  The  quantity  retained  for 
consumption  increased  from  92,178,631  lbs.  in  1840,  to  133,166,341  lbs.  in 
1850,  and  197,684,847  lbs.  in  1859 ;  the  net  amount  of  duty  increasing  from 
581,99512.  in  1840,  to  852,9962.  in  1850,  and  1,258,4642.  in  1859. 
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The  following  is  a  memorandaui  by  Mr.  PhillipSi  of  the  Laboratorj 
Department,  on  the  materials  used  in  the  manafactnre  of  paper : — 

''  MEHOfiANDUH  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Li^aoBATOBT  DsPARTMEirr,  on  the 
Materials  used  in  the  Makufacturb  of  Paper. 

"  It  appears,  that  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
paper  during  the  last  few  years,  the  demand  for  materials  most  commonly 
used  in  the  manufacture,  such  as  linen  and  cotton  rags,  old  canvas,  hempen 
bagginj?,  sheeting,  &c.,  far  exceeded  the  supply,  the  accumulation  of  such 
cast-offmaterials  being  necessarily  limited,  and  influenced  by  causes  wholly 
independent  of  the  paper  trade ;  the  effect  of  this  disproportion  between  the 
supply  and  demana  is  shown  by  the  following  tables,  which  give  for  the 
last  nine  years  the  prices  of  the  materials  principally  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  printing  papers: — In  the  year  1848,  the  price  was  13«.  per 
cwL ;  in  1849,  the  price  fluctuated  from  lO^.  to  Us.;  in  1850,  from  12^. ;  in 
1851,  from  12<.  to  138. ;  in  1852,  from  155.;  in  1853,  from  159.  to  I6s. ;  in 
1854,  from  16tf.  to  Ids. ;  in  1855,  from  I65.  to  17«. ;  in  1856,  from  14^.  tx>  Ids. 
The  maximum  price  of  the .  materials  in  question  was  thus  attained  in  the 
year  1854,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
paper  called  loudly  lor  some  substance  which  could  be  economically  used  as 
a  substitute  for  jrags.     Attention  being  thus  drawn  to  the  subject,  the  fibres 
of  a  great  number  of  plants  were  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  required 
purpose.     Of  these  fibres  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  straw  of  cereals, 
grasses,  hav,  sugar-cane,  holcus-saccharatus.  West  Indian  plantain,  common 
nettle,  hopbine,  potato  stalks,  liber  and  roots  of  trees,  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
couchgrass,  hollyhock,  common  thistle,  the  shavings  of  willow  and  other 
woods,  sawdust,  and  even  the  excrement  of  cows.     Most  of  these  substances 
were  provisionally  registered  in  the  Patent  OflSce,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
straw,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.     Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  render  available  waste  paper, 
such  as  old  newspapers,  either  by  working  it  up  into  pulp  after  the  prmting 
ink  has  been  extracted,  or  merely  by  removing  the  ink  by  chemical  means 
from  the  surface ;  neither  of  these  methods,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
sufficiently  successful. 

"  It  is  obvious,  on  inspecting  the  above  list  of  substances  intended  to 
supersede  rags,  that  the  real  requirements  of  the  paper  maker  were  but 
little  understood,  the  problem  -being  not  only  to  discover  a  material  which 
would  make  paper,  but  also  one  by  the  use  of  which  the  manufactured 
article  could  be  considerably  lowered  in  price  without  impairing  its  quality. 
Now,  the  fibres  of  most,  plants  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  paper, 
especially  those  which  contain  an  abundance  of  pleurenchyma  or  woody 
tissue,  but  nearly  all  of  those  which  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for 
rags  possess  some  disadvantage,  either  in  their  constitution,  non-abundance, 
or  in  the  difficulty  of  their  preparation,  which  renders  their  competition 
with  the  materials  at  present  used  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Straw,  for 
instance,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  most  promising  substitute  for  rags, 
and  which  was  at  one  time  rather  extensively  employed,  can  only  be 
imperfectly  bleached,  and  is  difficult  to  pulp,  on  account  of  the  joints  or 
knots  in  the  stem ;  its  coating  of  silica  also,  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
a  prolonged  treatment  with  caustic  alkalies  which  would  injure  the  fibre, 
causes  the  paper  to  be  very  brittle,  and  deficient  in  opacitv. 

'^  An  attempt  on  an  extensive  scale  is  about  to  be  made  to  supply  paper 
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makers  with  pulp  intended  to  be  mixed  with  that  of  rags^  and  which  is  to 
be  prepared  from  couchgrass  or  twitch;  for  this  purpose  a  company  has 
been  formed,  having  a  large  capital,  and  a  mill  established  at  Helpstone, 
near  Peterborough.  But  rags,  from  the  treatment  which,  for  other  objects, 
they  have  already  received,  will  always  have  the  advantage  over  other 
materials  of  commg  to  the  hands  of  the  paper  makers  free  from  those 
natural  colouring  and  gummy  matters  which  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  raw 
fibre,  and  form  a  large  per-centage  of  its  weight 

"  The  following  are  the  conditions  which  1  believe  are  essential  to  the 
successful  introduction  of  a  substitute  for  the  materials  at  present  employed 
in  the  production  of  paper : — 

"  Ist — That  the  substance  should  be  procurable  in  abundance,  and  its 
price  such  that  paper  could  be  made  from  it  at  a  considerably  less 
cost  than  from  ordinary  rags. 

"2nd. — That  it  should  cleanse  and  bleach  rapidly,  and  yield  a  strong  and 
pliable  fibre  that  would  produce  paper  possessed  of  permanent  white- 
ness and  free  from  knots. 

"  My  attention  was  in  1854  first  drawn  to  the  shbject  of  new  materials  for 
paper-making,  since  which  time  numerous  samples  of  vegetable  fibre  have 
oeen  forwarded  to  me  for  examination,  the  whole  of  which  were  capable  of 
being  formed  into  paper.  The  points  determined  in  the  exa^iination  of 
these  substances,  were  the  strength  of  the  fibre  as  compared  with  that  of 
flax  and  hemp ;  the  readiness,  or  otherwise,  with  which  tne  material,  when 
submitted  to  the  cleansing,  bleaching,  and  pulping  process,  was  acted  on ; 
the  per-centage  of  dried  pulp  which  the  raw  fibre  would  yield,  and  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  paper  produced  from  the  substance. 

"  Of  the  materials  so  examined,  the  fibres  of  the  holcus-saccharatus,  an 
exotic  grass  of  large  growth,  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  suited  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper ;  its  strength,  compared  with  hemp,  was  ascertained, 
by  careful  expenments,  to  be  about  as  nine  to  ten,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
convert  into  paper,  possessing  whiteness,  opacity,  and  strength, 

**  Whilst  great  eflPorts  have  been  made  to  discover  some  plant  which  would 

E'eld  a  fibre  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  question,  it  seems  surprising  that  so 
tie  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  the  stem  of  the  potato,  which,  from 
exp'm'ments  conducted  under  my  inspection,  I  am  of  opinion  might  be 
readily  made  available  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Its  cheapness  and 
abundlance  are  evident,  and  from  its  general  distribution  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  carriage  of  the  material  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive. 
The  dried  stem  will  produce  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  blesCched  and  dried 
pulp,  the  preparation  of  which  is  easy,  and  the  paper  which  is  formed  is  of 
a  good  colour,  opaque,  and  possessed  of  great  strength.  In  1854,  the 
application  of  the  potato  haulm  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  provisionally 
registered  in  the  Patent  Office,  but  no  patent  was  ever  taken  out 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  regulations  under  which  the 
excise  da^  is  charged  upon  paper  do  not  ofier  the  slightest  impediment  to 
the  manufacturer  in  the  introduction  of  new  materials,  or  in  the  alteration 
or  improvement  of  his  processes,  as  paper,  unlike  all  other  exciseable  articles, 
is  perfectly  free  from  fiscal  interference  during  its  manufacture,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  article  is  finished  and  ready  for  the  market  that  an  account 
is  taken  of  it,  and  the  duty  charged." 
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AOCOIJNTS  RELATING  TO  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINQDOBC, 
(For  the  Tear  ended  Slit  Deoember,  1860.) 

An  Account  of  the  Iicports  and  Consuicption  of  the  Pbinoipal  Abticls8 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merohandisb,  in  the  Ysab  ended  31  at 
December,  1860. 


Entered 

Entered 

AmncLM. 

Imports. 

for  Home 

Con. 
sumption. 

AsncLM. 

Imports. 

IbrRome 

Con- 
sumpiioB. 

Animals,  llTing     .       .  nomber 

449,S40 

Free. 

Leather  Manuikctures :— 

Ashen    ....      cwts. 

141,067 

„ 

Boots,  Shftes  and  Go- 

Bark    .       .       .       .         » 

418.069 

n 

loshes  of  aU  kinds 

pairs 

898072 

21.146 

Bones    ....       tons 

62,3S1 

a. 

Boot  Fronts   . 

„ 

476.098 

68383 

Brtmttone    .                    cwts. 

1,007,508 

H 

Glores    . 

5318327 

2391,412 

Bristles          ...         lbs. 

«,684,217 

n 

Mahogany     .       .       . 

tons 

44,710 

84334 

4S,039 

n 

Metals:- 

Clocks  snd  Watobes  :— 

Copper  Ore    . 

M 

76386 

F^ec. 

Clocks   .               .  number, 

84«,36S 

60,476 

Copper  KegultLS 

f* 

2I3S2 

n 

WatchM        .       . 

154,084 

14,665 

Copper,  Uuwrought 

Cocoa    ....        lbs. 

9,009,839 

8,481,463 

and  part  Wrought 
Iron,  in  Bars,  un- 

cwU. 

286,060 

w 

CofliBe 

8«.767,746 

85374,881 

Com:— 

wrought 

tons 

64,061 

ft 

Wheat    .       «       .        qrs. 

6380,958 

6.906,181 

Steel,  Unwrought  . 

ft 

8,788 

»» 

Barley    .       .       .        „ 

2,113.861 

2.112,021 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet 

f 

22.171 

♦» 

Oau        .       .       .        „ 

2,990,951 

2308384 

Spelter  .       .       . 

*t 

28.481 

n 

Peas       .       .       . 

814,201 

817381 

Tin        .       .       . 

CWtt. 

68,220 

M 

Beans     ...» 

489,884 

440.865 

Oil:— 

Indian  Com  or  Maize      „ 

1351.762 

Train,  Blubber,  and 

Wheat  Meal  &  Flonr      „ 

5.086.220 

6.189.258 

Spermaceti. 

tuns 

17.029 

tt 

Indian  Com  Meal  . 

7,625 

7325 

Palm      .       .       . 

cwts. 

804326 

^ 

Cotton,  Raw                       cwts. 

12,419,096 

Free. 

Coco».Eut     .       . 

„ 

194309 

•t 

Cotton     MannfiMstures, 

Olire 

tuns 

20359 

H 

not  made  up      .       .  Tslae  £ 

716,470 

n 

Seed  011,of  all  kinds 

M 

1239* 

•• 

Cream  of  Tartar  .              cwts. 

81376 

•t 

OaSeedCakes     . 

tons 

108326 

n 

Dyes  snd  Dyeing  Stnft  :— 

Potatoes        ... 

cwts. 

560,762 

f 

Cochineal             .      cwts. 

22,486 

H 

ProTislons:— 

a:   ••   :    : 

77,821 

n 

Bacon  and  Hams   . 

n 

826,106 

n 

IfiH 

•f 

Beef,  Salt       . 

M 

261359 

I. 

Logwood                       tons 
Madder  and  Madder 

26388 

M 

Pork.  Salt      .       . 
Butter    . 

173.009 
840.112 

96387 

Root    .                         CWti. 

288395 

n 

Cheese    .       .       . 

H 

858,288 

69,086 

Oarandne                      „ 

88344 

ff» 

Eggs      .       .       .jinmberl 

167,696,200 

20,135,400 

Shomae                         tons 

13398 

t* 

Lard      .       .       . 

cwts. 

196.080 

Fne 

9354 

It 

QulcksilTer  . 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk  . 

lbs. 

2,966388 

•1 

Cutdi     .       .       .         „ 

2.164 

H 

cwts. 

1334,167 

287342 

Valonia.       .       . 

18,856 

»t 

Saltpetre 

n 

829306 

Free. 

E^pbants'Tseth  .              cwts. 

10328 

M 

CuMc  Nitre-  .       . 

n 

746369 

M 

Seeds:- 

ofFlax      .'       .       . 

1,464310 

n 

CloTer    . 

♦• 

264302 

n 

Ruit:- 

Flaxseed  1^  Linseed 

qrs. 

1340,628 

M 

Cnmnts                        n 

755,416 

642329 

Rape      .       .       . 

M 

269,408 

M 

Lemons  &  Oraagas  bushels 

1.154,412 

485,188 

SQk:- 

Raisins  .                     cwts. 

242.770 

284,077 

Raw       .       .       . 

Ite. 

0.178,647 

„ 

Guano  ....       tons 

141.485 

Free. 

Waste.  Knnbs,  and 

Hair:— 

Husks        .       . 

cwts. 

17,486 

•• 

Goats*     Hair      or 

lbs. 

224386 

w 

Wool  .       .       .         Rm. 

2,82M80 

M 

SUkManuihctures  of  India  pieces 

Mannfiustnres       of 

Europe:— 

Hair  and  of  Goats' 

Broad  StnA:-Si]k 

Wool,  wholly  or 

or  Satin      .       . 

lbs. 

461388 

20,720 

in     part     made 

Broad  Stuffs :  Gause. 

np      .       .       .  Talve  £ 

468,289 

4,199 

Crape,andVelTet 

H 

88389 

782 

Hemp:-- 

undremed)     and 

Ribbons,  of  all  kinds 

H 

680,79r» 

26314 

Plush   for  making 

Hats    .       .       . 

n 

90,780 

11310 

Tow.orCodillaof 

288310 

6321 

Hemp                       cwts. 

V873M 

nee. 

Splces:- 

Jnteandotherrege- 

CaasUUgnea 

lbs. 

680360 

18351 

table   substances 

Cinnamon 

M 

782,486 

4,065 

of  the  natoxe  of 

CloTes    . 

961306 

27376 

hemp                         ^ 

821321 

w 

Ginger   . 

CIllS. 

14,704 

1.2A6 

Nutmegs 

Rm. 

582321 

16389 

Pry       ...        „ 

2S63SS 

•» 

Pepper   . 

n 

12308,027 

8,749,923 

Wet       .       .       . 

611,406 

*f 

Pimento.       .       . 

cwts. 

21,127 

44b 

Hides,  Tanned,  Tawed, 

Spirits  ;— 

Rum                     FTOofgaL 

7368,114 

8,729319 

(except  Roasia  Hides)        lbs. 

4,707372 

„ 

Brandy  .       .       . 

n 

1,468336 

68318 

4.Me 

GensT*  . 

n 

686,406 

961308 

[I60] 
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Entered 

Entered 

Anricus. 

Imports. 

tor  Home 

Con- 
sumption. 

AsnoLas. 

Imports. 

tor  Home 

(Jon- 
sumption. 

Sagmr*  Unrefined  :— 

Timber  and  Wood  :— 

lit  qn$Uty  (eqn«l 
to  WUte  Clayed) 

Timber  or  Wood  not 

, 

cwts. 

86^16 

48,505 

Sawn  or  Split,  or 

2nd   qoallty   (not 

otherwise  dressed 

loads 

1,373,137 

1,483,153 

eqoal  to  White, . 

Tobacco:— 

bnt     equal     to 
Broun  Clajed) . 

Stemmed 

Ite. 

38,717,043 

18,430,638 

It 

9,743,286 

3,464,999 

Unstemmed .       . 

t« 

85,336,597 

16,676,003 

3rd   qualltf    (not 

Manufoctured,  and 

eqail  to  Brown 

Snuff 

n 

3,737.354 

306,305 

CUyed)     .       . 

^ 

4,977,784 

5,184,093 

Turpentine,  Common  . 

185,474 

Free. 

Beflned.and  Sugar 

Wine:- 

Candy       .        . 

n 

345,041 

366,or,4 

Bed      .       .       . 

gala. 

5,318,101 

3,001,418 

Cane  Juice   . 

n 

18,286 

12,026 

White  . 

M 

7,365,361 

4,366,770 

Molaaaes       .       . 

ft 

606,765 

569,<I53 

Wool,  Sheep  &  Lambs' 

lbs. 

145,501,651 

Free. 

Tallow 

ff 

1,480,108 

105,-^47 

Alpaca  and    the 

Tar      ...       . 

lasts 

13,609 

Free. 

Llama  Tribe  . 

^ 

n 

Tea      ...       . 

lbs. 

88,946,533 

76,859,428 

Woollen  Manufiictnres  :- 

— 

3,891,936 

Timber  and  Wood  :— 

Not  made  up 

Talue£ 

918,937 

f. 

DealB,       Bafctons, 

Articles  whoUy  or 

Boards,  or  other 

partially    made 

Ttanher  or  Wood 

up:— 

Sawn  or  Split    . 

loads 

1,453,806 

1,793,639 

Shawls,  Scarft, 

Staves,    not    ex- 

andHandker* 

ceeding   7S   in. 

chiefs    . 

lbs. 

446,176 

33,971 

long.       .       . 

f» 

76,341 

63.855 

Teast,  dried 

cwts. 

84,653 

Free. 

An  Aoootjnt  of  the  Compitted  Real  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  of 
FoREiaN  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  in  the  Year  ended 
31st  December,  1860. 

Goi&e,Baw  ...        

Com:— 

Wheat  

Barley  

vl&tS     •••  •••  ...  ... 

Pea» 

Beans 

Indian  Com  or  Maize 
Wheatmeal  and  Floor 

Cotton,  Raw        

Cotton  Manufactures  not  made  up 
Flax,  dressed  and  undressed,  and 

Tow  or  CodiUa  of  Flax 
Fruit:— 
Currants 

Baisins  

Guano       ...        ^ 

Hemp  : — 

Hemp  (dressed  and  un- 
dressed), and  Tow  or  Co- 

dilla  of  Hemp       

Jute,  and  other  yegetable  sub- 
stances of  the  nature  of  Hemp . 
Hides,  Untanned :— 

■MJry    ...         ...         «««         •». 

Wet 

Tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or 
dressed  (except  Bupsia 
Hides) 

Indigo        

Metals:— 

Copper  Ore 

Copper  Regulus 

Iron  in  Bars,  unwrought    ... 

SERIES  A.  U  U  [l6l] 


£2,543,211 

MetaJs:- 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet 

... 

468,435 

16,554,083 

Spelter          

..• 

499,636 

8,356,903 

Tin     

... 

387,307 

2,624,158 

Oil:— 

617,846 

Train,  Blubber,  and    Sper- 

793,451 

maceti       

... 

878,868 

3,165,804 

Palm 

... 

1,796,465 

4,320,558 

OUve 

... 

1,247.902 

35,756,889 

Oa  Seed  Cakes    

... 

910,840 

718,150 

Provisions:— 

Bacon 

... 

870,286 

3,836,770 

Butter           

... 

4,078,017 

v/iieese          ...        ... 

... 

1,597,569 

852,863 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk     ... 

... 

1,023,108 

400,807 

Saltpetre 

... 

668,729 

1,563,145 

Cubic  Nitre 

... 

602,086 

Seeds,  Flax  and  Linaeed... 

... 

3,391,938 

Silk:  — 

Raw 

... 

9,986,846 

1,199,018 

Thrown        

Spirito:— 

... 

336,991 

665,764 

Rum  ...        ...        ... 

... 

758,886 

Brandy          

... 

1,083,662 

948,072 

Ghineva 

... 

76,341 

1,971,173 

Sugar,  Unrefined:— 

Ist  Quality  (equal  to  White 

377,267 

Chiyed)     

2nd  Quality  (not  equal 

to 

134,911 

2,528,888 

White,  but  equal  to  Brown 

Clayed)     

... 

5,423,576 

1,318,160 

3rd  Quality    (not  equal 

to 

894,981 

Brown  Clayed)    ... 

... 

6,283,856 

659,620 

Sugar,  Refined,  and  Sugar  Candy 

590,096 
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Molanes 

Tallow       

Tea  

Timber  and  Wood  :— 

Deals,  Battens,  Boards,  or 
dther  Timber    or  Wood, 

sawn  or  split        

Timber  or  Wood,  not  sawn 
or  split,  or  otherwise 
dresseid,  excq)t  bewn,  and 
not  otherwise  charged 
with  dutj 


£378,295 
4,014,280 
6,944,042 


4.853,533 


4,352,559 


Tobacco:— 

Stemmed       £755,093 

Unstemmed 739,424 

Manufactured,  and  Cigars . . .  283,1 15 

Wine  :— 

Red 1,563,231 

White 2,638,203 

Wool;— 

Sheep  and  Lambs' 10,704,922 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama  tribe  326,557 

Woollen  MannJactuies  not  made  up  918,927 

Total    ...£169,131,063 


An  Accouut  of  the  Expobts  of  the  Pbinoipal  Abtioles  of  Fobeign  and 
Colonial  Mebchandise,  in  the  Yeab  ended  31st  Deoehbeh,  I860. 


Cheese         

cwts. 

8,208 

Cocoa          

lbs. 

2,421,820 

CofTee:- 

Of  British  Possesaons. 

ft 

86,258,479 

Foreign           „, 

n 

9,408,041 

Com:— 

Wheat 

qrs. 

4,995 

Wheatmeal  9r  Flour ... 

cwts. 

8,167 

Cotton:— 

Raw     

n 

2,285,970 

Manufactures  not  made 

up     

value 

£188,928 

Dyes  and  Dyeing  Stuffs:— 

Cochineal        

cwts. 

16,775 

Indigo  ...        ...        ... 

•» 

59,865 

Lacdye           

tf 

4,066 

Logwood         

tons 

2,189 

Terra  Japonica 

»» 

699 

Cutch 

n 

1,048 

Fruit:- 

Currants         

cwts. 

97,865 

» 

91,596 

Ouano         

tons 

20,248 

Hides,  Untanned:— 

Dry      

cwts. 

141,169 

Tret       •«•          •••          ••« 

♦> 

110,402 

Hops           

» 

1,985 

Leather  Manufactures  :— 

Glores            

pairs 

230,845 

Me^ls:- 

Copper,  unwrought  and 

part  wrought 

cwts. 

73,516 

Tin  in  Blocks,  Ingots, 

Bars,  or  Shibs 

tl 

10,163 

OU:— 

Palm 

ft 

184,211 

Cocoa  Nut       

♦> 

141,459 

Olive 

tuns 

1,406 

Quicksilyer 

lbs. 

2,864,414 

Rice,  not  in  the  husk 

cwts. 

1,173,489 

Saltpetre     

Seed;— 

M 

28,825 

Flax  and  Linseed      ... 

qrs. 

123,824 

Rape 

ft 

119,448 

Silk  — 

Raw      

lbs. 

3,153,993 

Waste,  Knubs,  8t  Husks 

cwts. 

1,506 

Thrown           

lbs. 

426,866 

Silk  Manufactures  of  Europe: 

— 

Broad  Stuffs:  Silk  or 

Satin           

lbs. 

8,743 

Broad   Stuffs:   Gauze, 

Crape,  and  Velvet ... 

If 

959 

Ribbons  of  all  kmds  ... 

ft 

8,157 

Plush  for  making  hats 

>f 

140 

SilkMannfactures  of  India:- 

- 

Choppas,       Tussore 
Cloths,  Romals,  and 

Taffaties      

piecei 

1     112,993 

Spices:— 

Cassia  Lignea 

lbs. 

619,857 

Cinnamon       

ft 

691,846 

Cloves             

ff 

709,854 

Ginger            

cwts. 

6,263 

Nutmegs         

lbs. 

64,796 

Pepper            

M 

9,131,827 

Pimento          

cwts. 

24,043 

Spirito:— 

2,428,882 

Brandy „ 

608,099 

Geneva. „ 

116,240 

Sugar:— 

Unrefined        

cwts. 

286,333 

Refined  and  Candy    ... 

»f 

80,839 

Molasses 

ff 

49,972 

Tallow        

ft 

9,127 

Tea  ...        ...        ...        ... 

lbs. 

8,888,530 

Tobacco:— 

Stemmed         

ft 

221,787 

Unstemmed     

ff 

8,149,517 

Manufstttured,  &  Snuff 

»t 

1,482,581 

Wine:— 

Red       

gaUs. 

790,974 

White 

ft 

1,437.055 

Mixed  in  Bond 

ft 

47,278 

Wool:— 

Sheep  and  Lambs',  of 

BritUh  Possessions... 

lbs. 

25,854,041 

FoKign           

ft 

4,782,662 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama 
Tribe           

fl 

25,164 

Woollen  Manufactures,  not 

made  up 

valoe 

^6,180 
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An  Account  of  the  Exports  of  the  Pkincipax  and  Otheb  Abticles  ol 
British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures,  in  the  Tear  ended 
31st  December,  1860. 


Abticub. 

Quantities. 

Declared 
Value. 

AmncLBS. 

Quantities. 

Declared 
Value. 

Apparel  and  Slops  :— 

£ 

Cotton  Tarn— co}l^ 

£ 

To  Britbh  Ponessious 

Tuscany                        lbs. 

f. 1 14.065 

197.030 

tB  South  Africa  .  ralae  £  I 

^, 

187.680 

Papal  Territories  .         „ 

3,095333 

81.634 

Australia 

i« 

,, 

1.189,995 

Naples  and  SicUy  .         „ 

8335.071 

354.873 

Other  Coontriat     . 

,« 

,, 

778,673 

Austrian  Territories        h 

4,347.491 

189,764 

Beer  and  Ale  :— 

Turkey  .       .       .         ., 

19,635345 

788,984 

To  United  SUtes         .   1 

barrels 

91.991 

IOO3I6 

Chinaand  Hong  Kong      „ 

8,784,036 

410.416 

British  East  Indies 

tt 

300.728 

613324  1 

British  East  Indies          „ 

30.733314 

1314304 

Australia 

n 

136,343 

509.200  , 

Other  Countries     .         n 

31376349 

1.0M317 

Other  Countries     . 

ft 

17ft.W7 

641358  1 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain  ;— 

Books,  Printed      . 

cwts. 

35,067 

494315 

To  United  States         .  Talne  £ 

,, 

654,283 

Butter  .... 

«t 

134,539 

633,280 

BrarU     .       .       .         „ 

•  • 

59,633 

Candles,  Slearine  .       . 

lbs. 

4.943.769 

338309 

British  N.  America 

,, 

83313 

Cheese  .       . 

cwts. 

38,571 

118350 

,.     East  Indies 

., 

71.445 

Coals  and  Culm:— 

Australia                        ., 

,, 

74,435 

^  To  Russia    . 

tons 

356,147 

159,893 

Other  Countries     .        ,. 

,, 

497,710 

Denmark        .       . 

tt 

418.163 

166,678 

Fish,  Herrings  :— 

Prussia  . 

ft 

399,174 

155,177 

To  Prussia  .              .   barrels 

155,187 

823366 

Hanse  Towns 

539,477 

310.253 

Hanorer                         „ 

74.893 

108,738 

HoUand 

„ 

316,768 

I0239I 

Other  Countries    .         n 

111395 

144355 

France   . 

«t 

1,393330 

566.109 

Fish,  Other  Sorts  .       .  Talne  £ 

,, 

102397 

Spain  and  Canaries 
Turkey  . 
United  States 

4A3,436 

336,765 

Furniture,  Cabinet  and 

It 

196.119 

91337 

Upholstery  Wares     .         ., 

,, 

331.883 

tt 

809,870 

193345 

Glass.  Flint  .       .             cwts. 

79390 

821.458 

Other  Countries     . 

ft 

3,966344 

1,420.893 

Glass,  Window             .         „ 

33,091 

44.938 

Cordage  and  Cahles      . 

cwts. 

98,939 

179392 

Glass,  Common  Bottles          „ 

630.743 

334,550 

Cottons :  Caliooes,  Cam- 

Glass,  Plate  .              .  Talne  £ 

,a 

68394 

hrics,    and    Huslins. 

Haberdashery  and  MUlin- 

Fustians  and   MUed 

ery:- 

Slaffii:— 

To  Egypt    .       .       .  Talne  £ 

,, 

189,616 

To  Hanse  Towns 

yards 

65.667.003 

1,191.703 

United  Stetes        .         „ 

,, 

13*7.868 

Holland 

tt 

36305383 

656.139 

Channel  Islands     .         ,. 

,, 

186338 

Portugal,    Asons, 

British  N.  America 

,, 

555316 

and  Madeira 

tt 

63349,018 

834.183 

„    West  Indies  . 

,, 

165370 

Sardinia 

33.313,044 

388.148 

„    Possessions  in 

Tnscanv 

M 

W6,18H.794 

383,786 

South  Africa 

,, 

189370 

Naples  and  SicUy  . 

»t 

31,653.069 

365.105 

,.    East  Indies   . 

,, 

135316 

tt 

33,176335 

820.911 

Australia       .       . 

,, 

603.073 

Turkey  . 

184.598.633 

3,789354 

Other  Countries     .         „ 

,, 

708316 

Syria  and  Palestine 

t* 

41.788,177 

494.723 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery  :— 

Egypt     .        .       . 

tt 

85399318 

1,045.988 

To  Russia    .                      fwts. 

33,903 

113383 

\V  est  Coast  of  Africa, 

Hanse  Towns                  „ 

87.684 

201363 

not    particnlarlj 

Frsnoe   .       .       .         „ 

14347 

113.778 

designated  . 

tt 

38.772358 

461.383 

United  States                  n 

157356 

1.054381 

.  United  States  . 

H 

236,657,090 

3348.750 

Cuba     .       .       .         „ 

87.106 

71.676 

Foreign  West  Indies 

tt 

67,288368 

1,063365 

Brasil     .       .       .         n 

33333 

132376 

ilezico    . 

ft 

12,674309 

331.395 

British  N.  America 

86348 

167383 

New  Granada 

34.000377 

508  089 

Brazil    . 

tt 

156,151,431 

3300.101 

South  Africa        tt 

39361 

135.438 

Buenos  Ayres 

.^3.762379 

835,251 

„    Eaiit  Indies   .         „ 

50,373 

814,046 

Chili      . 

tt 

69.050373 

981363 

Australia 

106,033 

434.334 

Pern      . 

53,719341 

764315 

Other  Countries              „ 

363,177 

1,162,349 

China  and  Hong  Sons 

»t 

323.963,784 

3,157.359 

Leather,  Tanned,  Un- 

Jara       .       .       . 

tt 

69304.636 

1,057,617 

wronght    .       .       .         „ 

46,935 

403333 

Philippine  Islands . 

31,193,255 

516.567 

Leather.  Wrought  :— 

Gibraltar 

It 

41,481,048 

581.783 

To  Australia       .                lbs. 

3,955359 

909316 

British  N.  America 

37371374 

614.783 

Other  Countries     .         „ 

3317,967 

497,741 

^    West  Indies  . 

It 

43363338 

608313 

Leather,  Saddlery,  and  Har- 

ness:— 

Sooth  Africa 

tt 

15,708,381 

805.110 

To  British  East  Indies  Talne  £ 

,, 

40,488 

„    East  Indies    . 

835,085337 

10318.094 

Australia              .         „ 

,, 

142,400 

Australia 

M 

33.463396 

519.b48 

Other  Countries     .         „  • 

,, 

135,428 

Other  Countries     . 

It 

194310373 

3310.705 

Linens   (Cloths  of  all 

Cotton  Lace  and  Patent 

kinds  and  Cambrics)  :— 

Net .       .       .y 

raloeX 

,, 

344.156 

To  Hanse  Towns .             yards 

10.439319 

303,335 

n-  Stockings    .       dos.pair^ 

1.056.793 

313,135 

United  States        .        „ 

59388,903 

1393337 

,, 

397,423 

Cuba      .       .       . 

10,418,038 

341341 

H   Thread  lor  Sewing 

lbs. 

6366,733 

740376 

St.  Thomas    .       . 

4,085,008 

107,373 

Cotton  Tarn:— 

BrasU     .       .       .         „ 

8,600.336 

311,038 

ToRussU    . 

tt 

3,148,704 

306,460 

British  West  Indies 

5,118.245 

114,776 

Prussia  . 

tt 

13,959313 

630.743 

„     East  Indies 

3321323 

95,069 

Hanorer 

3,691,634 

157,538 

Australia 

3,733,468 

97.339 

Hanse  Towns 

^ 

39303,969 

1.978,025 

Other  Conntries     .         ^ 

39363.039 

1,270,141 

Holhmd  . 

lbs. 

36391,041 

•3,033334 

Linens,  Lace  of  ThrMul  ralne  £ 

1 

11387 

Belgium 

tt 

566393 

40,5A3 

LhienThrtad                       lbs. 

1         '• 

.339.236 
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Aktiouib. 

Quantities. 

Declared 
Value. 

AsncLBi. 

QnaotitSes. 

Declared 
Vahw. 

Linen  Tapes  and  small 

' 

£ 

Metals  (Copper)-«>iK. 

£ 

wares                       .  value  £ 

,, 

18,667 

Other  Countries     . 

ewtB. 

26.049 

183,409 

Linen  Yam:— 

Copper,  Sheets  and  NaOs 

To  Hanse  Towns 

lbs. 

8,319.669 

608.104 

(Uicluding  Mixed  or 
Tellow  Metal)  :— 

HolUnd  . 

3.149,991 

167,744 

Belffinm         .  .     . 

911.641 

66.042 

To  Hanse  Town* 

fi 

21,882 

1083*6 

Spain  and  Canaries 

9,669,146 

448.277 

Holland . 

H 

24,106 

120,713 

Other  Countries     . 

j^ 

9.108.690 

616,760 

Turkey  . 
United  States 

.. 

4.900 

27312 

Machinery :  Steam  Engines 

,»__ 

tf 

11.689 

6«*338 

To  Rnssia    .        .       .  value  £ 

,. 

225,097 

British  East  Indies 

*t 

171,279 

908376 

Spain      . 

,, 

110,497 

Other  Countries     . 

M 

111.186 

684.:i98 

British  East  Indies 

ft 

,, 

280,646 

Copper,    Wrought,    or 

Australia 

,, 

117.176 

other  Sorts 

M 

88,661 

237,787 

Other  Countries     . 

^^ 

497.212 

Brass  of  all  Sorts  . 

86,642 

211366 

Mschtnery :  Other  Sorts  :— 

Lead:  Pig.  Rolled  and 

To  Russia    . 

,, 

466,447 

Sheet,  and  Lead  Shot.- 

— 

Hanse  Towns 

,, 

172,330 

To  Rnssia    .       .       . 

tons 

4.676 

106,462 

Holland 

^^ 

102.088 

France   . 

^, 

1,116 

24.197 

B^gium 
France  . 

** 

,, 

113.137 

United  States 

M 

4,1.'W 

89^ 

,, 

168.028 

Chma  and  Hong  Kong      ^ 

6.170 

114,066 

Spain 

** 

,, 

177.738 

British  East  Indies 

^, 

1,313 

81 329 

British  East  Indies 

,, 

347.200 

Australia 

tf 

1,618 

89,446 

Australia 

,, 

111.147 

Other  Countries     . 

ft 

6,698 

186.772 

Other  CounMes 

** 

,, 

946,621 

Lead  Ore  Jted  and  White. 

Metals:  Iron, Pig:— 

and  Utharge  of  Lead 

w 

6,917 

166301 
863.469 

To  Prussia  . 

tons 

19.966 

66,989 

Tin.  Unwrought    . 

cwts. 

54.799 

Holland . 

46.3ft2 

131,7^1 

Tin  Plates:— 

France   . 

68,681 

201.369 

To  United  States . 

raliie£ 

•  • 

1,018,069 

United  States 

83.404 

229.239 

British  East  Indies 

n 

•• 

16328 

Other  Countries 

124.175 

366.892 

Australia 

»t 

•  • 

19,007 
446396 

Iron,  Bar.  Bolt,  and  Bod  :- 

Other  Countries    . 

tt 

•  • 

8.248 

74.337 

OU.Seed:— 

Holland  . 

7.743 

61,850 

To  Hanse  Towns 

gaUa. 

974,227 

111360 

France    . 

6,982 

46,406 

Holland .       .       . 

tt 

41*!fi 

160366 

Sardinia . 

10,033 

71.303 

France    . 

tt 

2,726.617 

842,471 

Naples  and  Sidlj  . 

13,692 

90,417 

United  States 

tt 

662.751 

74.776 

Turkey  . 
United  States 

9.636 

633A7 

Other  Countriea     . 

ft 

8,498.189 

442370 

94,173 

736,121 

Painters'  Colours  . 

ralQe£ 

•  • 

476310 

British  N.  America 

18.276 

140,668 

Pickles  and  Sauces 

tt 

•  • 

140345 

.,     East  Indies 

38,618 

272,082 

Plate.Plated  Ware^ewel- 

664,217 

Australia 

12,296 

106.033 

lery,  and  Watchea     . 

„ 

•• 

Other  Countries     . 

^^ 

92,424 

724,883 

Salt:- 

Iron,  RaUwaj,  of  all  kinds 

_ 

To  Russia     .       .       . 

tons 

66.420 

89382 

To  Russia    . 

84,692 

308.732 

United  States 

tt 

,268,088 

119362 

Sweden  . 

2,686 

21,497 

British  N.  America 

tt 

n,188 

34377 

Prussia  . 

^ 

2,633 

28,699 

..      East  Indies 

tt 

116,764 

72340 

Hanover 

662 

4.998 

Other  Countries     . 

n 

168,819 

91329 

Holland  . 

^ 

1,216 

11,211 

Silk  Manufactures:— 

France   . 

40 

276 

Stulft,  Handkerchief, 

Spain     . 

^^ 

47,916 

336,669 

and  Ribbons  (of  Silk 

Austrian  Territories 

4,712 

48.364 

only):- 

124,027 

United  States 

137.734 

920,753 

To  United  States . 

lbs. 

117,086 

Cuba      . 

7.276 

61.497 

AustralU 

tt 

74.814 

117367 

British  N.  America 

8.424 

66,408 

Other  Countries     . 

tt 

884,931 

488378 

„     East  Indies 

124.347 

1,001.434 

Other  Articles  (of  Silk 

Australia       .       . 

23,871 

176,679 

only)    Entered    at 

Other  Countries 

^ 

67.780 

447.338 

Value  :— 

Iron  Wire     . 

'     13.916 

249.737 

To  Hanse  Towns . 

value  £ 

>• 

62316 

Iron,  Cast : — 

United  States 

tt 

•  • 

114390 

To  Egypt     . 

190 

2,668 

Other  Countries     . 

M 

«• 

112.749 

United  States . 

^ 

1,247 

23.430 

Silk  Manufactures  mixed 

Cuba      . 

2.488 

29,949 

with  other  Materials . 

H 

•  • 

567.480 

Brazil     . 

^ 

3,312 

47,926 

Silk,  Thrown  :— 

British  East  Indies 

16,309 

217/i91 

To  BelRlum 

lbs. 

86.601 

46,019 

Australia 

12,221 

141,110 

France   . 

M, 

181.700 

22i.Q06 

Other  Countries     . 

40,074 

370,619 

HoUand . 

116.246 

142374 

Iron.  Wrought,  of  all  kinds 

•... 

Other  Oonntriee     . 

., 

101,766 

118312 

To  Russia-  . 

,^ 

10,729 

163,224 

Silk,  Twist  and  Tarn  :— 

181970 

Prussia  . 

^ 

6,601 

78,327 

To  France   . 

«| 

266,204 

Hanse  Towns 

7349 

104,443 

Other  Countries    . 

201.467 

162,908 

Holland  . 

9,639 

126.914 

Soap      .... 

cwli. 

194.988 

849,696 

Spain      . 
United  States 

tt 

9.480 
42,390 

168.902 
498.901 

3oda:— 
To  United  States 

tt 

1,080,404 

626306 

British  N.  America 

13,607 

171.623 

Other  Countries     . 

ft 

964,168 

436,100 

.,     East  Indies 

^^ 

30,4  r2 

683.414 

Spirits  (British)  :— 
To  United  States 

Australia 

^^ 

18,340 

402.049 

galls. 

424,888 

Other  Countries 

64,172 

1,020,662 

Australia 

tt 

269,417 

45.105 

Iron,  Steel,  Unwrought:— 

Other  Countries     . 

»t 

1,374,352 

I753I8 

To  United  States 

^ 

21,999 

663,058 

Stationery  :— 

Other  Countries     . 

10.164 

833,263 

To  British  East  Indies 

ralne£ 

.• 

132374 

Australia 

„ 

.. 

286,941 

bricks.  Pigs,  Act- 

Other  Countries     . 

f* 

.. 

830366 

To  Holland  ...      4 

BWts 

9,042 

46,901  1 
M.204  1 

1  Sugar,  Refined      .      . 

cwts. 

86,000 

239,762 

Belgium 

10,106 

Talegraphlc   Wtre   and 

France    . 

„ 

96,168 

616,638  1 

Apparatus . 

ralna£ 

•• 

260,665 
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Amoui. 

Qoantitles. 

Declared 
Valae. 

Asncuss. 

<)asntltie8. 

Declared 
Value. 

Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs* : 

, 

£      1 

WooUens,    Entered    at 

£ 

To  Belgium . 

Ihs. 

6A8,738 

48,316 

Value                       .nilne£ 

,, 

493,526 

France    . 

M 

8,124,147 

573,061 

Woollen  Stockings        .  dos  .prs. 

272  A82 

163,669 

Othef  Ooontriea     . 

tt 

2,895,959 

247,404 

Woollens:  Worsted Stufb 

: — 

Woollena:  Cloths  of  aU 

To  Hanse  Towns . 

pieces 

656,026 

957.062 

Kinds,    Dolfels,    and 

1 

Holland  . 

ft 

171,721 

258318 

KeraeTroeres  :— 

Belgium  . 

tt 

79,664 

130,446 

To  United  States  . 

pieces 

136,008 

681,460 

United  States  . 

tt 

785,168 

1.091,721 

Bnua      .        .        . 

n 

131,971 

China  &  Hong  Kong 

tt 

197.979 

418,780 

Buenoa  Ayres . 

n 

40,164 

286,708 

BriHsh  N.America. 

tt 

131,936 

174,484 

Chfli       .       .       . 

n 

19,346 

100,590 

n      Eastlndies. 

tt 

44,168 

80.890 

Peru       .       .       . 

23.497 

142,027 

Australia 

tt 

92316 

146.400 

China  and  Hong  Kong    „ 

80.367 

410,627 

Other  Countries 

tt 

W7,378 

839.021 

British  N.  America. 

„ 

41,136 

•  175,215 

Woollen   and   Worsted 

n      East  Indies. 

n 

44.606 

212,910 

Yam:  — 

Australia 

n 

22,693 

160,968 

To  Russia     .       .       . 

owts. 

20.890 

862.842 

Other  Goontries 

tt 

187,935 

811,966 

Hanorer  . 

tt 

18.485 

189.082 

WooUens:  Mixed  Stofb, 

j 

Hanse  Towns  . 

tt 

123,703 

2.061,398 

Flannels,      Blankets, 

Holland  . 

tt 

64,763 

705.036 

and  Carpets:— 

1 

Belgium  . 

tt 

14.460 

175.112 

To  Haase  Towns  . 

yards 

4,241,342 

264,696 

France    . 

tt 

9365 

133,828 

France    .       .       . 

ft 

8,331,532 

187,410  ' 

Other  Countries 

tt 

9,173 

123308 

Naples  and  Sicily    . 

» 
«t 

1,820.739 
62,537.607 

73,741 
2,046.415 

United  States .       . 

Brazil 

tt 

1.260.149 

70,723 

Total  declared  Value:— 

British  N.  America. 

4,228,859 

207.665 

Enumerated  Articles 

.  £ 

,, 

126.766.762 

H      East  Indies  . 

n 

1,033,788 

61.564 

.  £ 

,, 

9.076.056 

Aostralia 

n 

3,546,044 

233,060 

AU  Articles 

.  £ 

,, 

136342317 

Other  Goontitos     . 

»* 

21.679,524 

1.260,349 

An  Account  of  the  Gross  Amount  produced  by  Customs  Duties  upon  the 
Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  MerceandisEj  in  the 
Tear  ended  Slst  Decembeb,  1860. 


Butter       

£23.881 

Caoutchouc,  manufiictures  of 

720 

Cheese        

7,399 

aockt       

1,556 

14.505 

Coffee:— 

From  British  Pot  sessions  out 

of  Europe 

... 

398.452 

From  Foreign  Countries 

••• 

57,547 

Com:— 

Wheat           

... 

295,314 

Barley           

••. 

106,103 

Oats 

... 

115,416 

Peas 

... 

15.876 

Beans 

... 

22,044 

IndiaD  Com  or  Maize 

... 

92.784 

Wheatmeal  and  Flour 

... 

96,364 

Other    kinds  of  Grain 

and 

Meal          

... 

7,145 

BK8»          

... 

3.356 

Embroidery  and  Needlework 

... 

1,371 

Fruito:— 

Currants       

... 

233,897 

Figs 

... 

25,620 

Lemons  and  Oranges 

... 

14,511 

Raisins          

••• 

103.196 

Hops          ...        ...        ... 

••• 

9,672 

Leather  Manufactures:— 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Goloshes... 

539 

Boot  Fronts 

... 

544 

Gloves           

... 

21,705 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk 

...        ... 

£4,824 

Silk  Manufactures:— 

Of  Europe     ... 

•a.               ... 

13,709 

Of  India        ... 

•..               ... 

181 

Of  Europe  and  India  indis- 

criminately 

•*•                ... 

2,686 

Spices:— 

CassULignea 

•«.               ... 

58 

Cinnamon      ... 

...          /    ••• 

36 

Cloves 

■■•                •■• 

232 

Ginger 

...               ... 

315 

...                ... 

199 

Nutmegs 

...               ... 

784 

Pepper 

•••               ..• 

93,431 

Pimento 

•••               ... 

112 

Spirits:— 

Rum 

•.•               ... 

1,692,280 

Brandy 

.«•               ... 

721,639 

Genera 

•*•                ••• 

117,520 

Sugar,  Unrefined:— 

From  British  Possessions  in 

America    ... 

•«.               ... 

2,204,682 

From  Mauritius 

*..               ..» 

625,049 

From  British  Possessions  in 

the  East  Indif^s 

•••                ... 

532,565 

From  Foreign  Countries    ...  - 

-  2,357,240 

Sugar, Refined,  &  Sugar  Candy:— 

From  British  Possessions  out 

ol  Europe  ... 

...               ... 

554 

From  Foreign  Countries     ... 

243,341 

I 
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Sugar,  Molaues:— 

From  British  Posaessions  out 

of  Europe 

From  Foreign  Countries    ... 

Talloir       

Tea 

Timber  and  Wood: — 
Not  sawn,  or  split,  or  otherwise 
dressed,  except  hewo: — 
From  British  Possessions  . 

Foreign      

Deals,  Battens,  Boards,  or  other 

Timber  or  Wood,  sawn   or 

split: — 

From  British  Possessions  . 

Foreign      


£62,006 

68,636 

7,893 

5,444,147 


28,823 
57,380 


68,405 
139,526 


Firewood       

Lathwood      

Tobacco: — 

Stemmed       

Unstemmed 

Manufactured  and  Snuff    ... 

Watches 

Wine:— 

From  British  Possessions  ... 

Foreign         

Woollen  Manuftctures  wholly  or 

in  part  made  up       

Tam,Worsted,Pyed,  or  Coloured, 
or  fit  for  Embroidery  or  other 

Fancy  Purposes  

Other  Articles      


£6,139 
4,179 

2,902,827 

2,626,573 

144,654 

2,448 

62,045 
1,112,058 

789 


353 
150,920 


An  Account  of  the  Gross  and  Net  Produce  of  the  Duties  of  Customs,  in 
the  Yeah  ended  31st  December,  1860. 


Gross  Produce  of  Customs  Duties         £23,165,764 

Payments  out  of  Gross  Produce ;  for— 

Drawbacks         247,635 

Allowances  on  Quantities  Over  Entered,  Damages, 
&c        65,746 


Total ...        ...  Je313,381 

Total  Net  Produce  of  Customs  Duties        ...        £22,852,383 


An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  certain  Principal  Articles  of  Imported 
Merchandise  (subject  to  Duties  of  Customs)  remaining  in  the  Bonded 
Warehouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  31st  December^  1860. 


Cocoa         

lbs. 

3,674,916 

Melasses cwts. 

110,741 

Coffee 

i» 

25,225,356 

Tea lbs. 

66,302,900 

Fruit:— 

Tobacco:— 

Currants 

cwts. 

297,237 

Unmanufactured         .,.        ., 

63,073,434 

Raisins 

tl 

41.304 

Manufactured  and  Sn^ff       „ 

1,345,125 

Spices:— Pepper 

lbs. 

6,188,345 

Wine:— 

Spirits^— 

From  British  Possessions,  galls. 

832,630 

Bum       proof  gallons 

6,565,802 

„     Holland „ 

203,532 

Brandy   

3,260,485 

„     France     „ 

1,621,622 

Sugar:— 

„     Portugal  and^Madeira  „ 

4,021,820 

Uefined  and  Candy      ... 

cwts. 

91,237 

„     Spain  and  the  Canaries  „ 

5,194,833 

Unrefined,  Ist  Quality 

» 

26,704 

„     Naples  and  Sicily         „ 

179,191 

„          2nd    do. 

ft 

686,303 

„     Other  Countries           „ 

499,947 

„          3rd    do. 

»> 

907,610 

Mixed  in  Bond      „ 

625,915 
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An  AoconuT  of  the  Declabeb  Value  of  Bbitish  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  firom  the  United  Kingdom  to  each 
Foreign  Country  and  British  Possession  in  the  Tear  ended  Slst 
December^  1860. 


FORSIOIV. 


BnBBfly  Korthem  Ports £3,886,839 

„      Soathern  Forts 380,893 

Sweden      549,660 

Norway      495,091 

Denmark  (including  leelaad)    ...  729,877 

Pmssla       ^    ...  1,884,593 

Mecklenburg        61,523 

HanoYer 1,107,250 

Oldenburg...        73,957 

flanse  Towns       10,364,422 

Holland      6,113,898 

Belgium     1,611,899 

France        5,249,681 

Portugal  Proper 1,699,619 

y,       Azores 87,763 

„       Madeira. 60,253 

Spain         2,475,587 

„    Canary  Islands       131,215 

Sardioia     '   1,867,228 

Tuscany     1,034,052 

Papal  States         293,178 

TwoSidlies          1,321,210 

Austrian  Territories       993,634 

Greece       343,548 

Turkey      4,408,649 

Walladua  and  Moldavia 172,862 

Syria  and  Palestine        655,297 

Egypt  (PorU  on  the  Mediterranean)  2,479,719 

Tunis          3,580 

Algeria      •••        •••        ...        ...  43,754 

Morocco 171,209 

Western  Coast  of  Africa  (Foreign)  ,     966,981 

Eastern  Coast  of  Africa 2,812 


African  Porto  on  the  Red  Sea  ...  £903 

Cape  Yerd  Islands         16,097 

Bourbon 351 

Persia        31,586 

French   Possessions   in    India— 

Pondicherry      1,408 

Siam           13,202 

Java           1,413,915 

Philippine  Islands           674,235 

Other  Islands  of  the  Indian  Seas  19,033 
China  (exclusiye  of  Hong  Kong)  2,871,849 
Russian  Territory  in  North  East- 
em  Asia            600 

South  Sea  Islands           33,972 

Foreign  West  Indies  (including 

Hayti) 2,669,968 

United  States  of  America: — 

Porto  on  the  Atlantic         ...  21,018,500 

Ports  on  the  Padflc 594,611 

Mexico       463.629 

Central  America 182,186 

New  Granada       ,  810,870 

Venezuela 323,663 

Ecuador     74,139 

Brazil         4,444,512 

Uruguay 922,367 

Buenos  Ayres       1,782,399 

Chili           1,703,783 

Peru           1,381,944 

Greenland  and  Davis'  Straito    ...  105 


Total  to  Foreign  Countries    ...  £92,170,560 


BXITUH  P088B88ION8. 


Heligoland. 

£275 

655,699 

Gibraltar 

1,159,382 

Malta  and  Gozo 

704,087 

Ionian  Islands      

345,167 

Western  Coast  of  Africa  (British) 

340,311 

BritUh  Possessions  in  South  Africa: 

— 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1,827,093 

Natal 

236,933 

Ascension  •••        .••        •••        ••• 

8,685 

St.  Helena  .••        ...        ...        ••• 

46,312 

Mauritius  ...        ...        •••        ... 

538,835 

iAiOUSU                ...             ...             ...             ••• 

45,297 

British  Territories  in  the  East 

Indies  (exclusive  of  Singapore 

and  C^lon)      

16.964,045 

Singapore 

1,671,110 

C^ton       

671,624 

Labnan      

2,588 

Andaman  Islands £929 

Hong  Kong           2,446,579 

Australia: — 

West  Australia        98,884 

South  Australia       811.048 

New  South  Wales 2,429,893 

Queen's  Land  (Moretofi  Bay)  53,297 

Victoria         5,378,083 

Tasmania      367.527 

New  Zealand 568,767 

British  North  American  Colonies  3,737,574 

British  West  India  Islands        .. .  1,844,7 1 5 

British  Guiana     ^..  569,696 

Falkland  Islands 5,306 

Honduras  (British  Settlemento)  142,521 


Total  to  British  Possessions  ...  £43,672,257 


Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions 


£135,842.817 
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An  Account  of  the  Oomtutbd  Real  Value  of  the  Imposts  and  Exports 
of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie  registered  in  the  Tbab 
ended  3l8t  December,  I860. 

IMPORTS. 


COUNTBIBS  FBOM  WHICH  IMPORTED. 


Gold. 


SlLYSB. 


Total. 


Basflia,  Northern  Ports 

Hanse  Towns       

Holland      

Belgium     

France       •••        •••        ...        ...        ... 

Portugal 

Spain  •••        •••        •••        ...        ••• 

Gibraltar 

Malta         

Turkey      

Egypt         

West  Coast  of  Africa      

Aastralia 

British  Columbia 

Mexico,  South  America,  and  West  Indies 

United  States        ... 

Other  Countries         / 

Total     ... 


£     ' 

165,468 

26,417 

7,675 

25,402 

841,177 

2,402 

6,604 

5,094 

21,513 

1,924 

12,322 

91,131 

6,719,000 

7.000 

1,179,958 

8,917,755 

53,842 


893,300 

2,496 

569,854 

3,698,019 

249,872 

301 

22,296 

16,872 

2,088 

10,191 

857 

4,525,309 

874,827 

27,230 


£ 

165,468 

419,717 

10,171 

595,256 

4,039,196 

252,274 

6,905 

27,390 

38,385 

1,924 

14,410 

101,322 

6,719,857 

7,000 

5,705,267 

4,792,582 

81,072 


12,584,684 


10,393,512 


22,978,196 


EXPOBTS. 


COUNTBIBS  TO  WHIOH  EXPORTED. 

Gold. 

SlLTBR. 

Total. 

Hanse  Towns        

Holland      

Belgium      

France       

Portugal 

Spain          

Turkey       

Egypt  (in  transit  to  India  and  China) 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa    

Danish  West  Indies        

United  States       

Braril         

Chili           

Other  Countries 

£ 

22,067 

10,329 

118,808 

10,400,604 

602,145 

755,022 

109 

1,301,886 

50,619 

21,349 

1,724,008 

357,099 

95 

277,438 

£ 

375,312 

124,584 

92,607 

914,742 

331 

1,042 

8,124,'236 

28,821 

8,212 

167,218 

61,090 

£ 

897,379 

184,913 

211,415 

11,315,346 

602,476 

756,064 

109 

9,426,122 

50,619 

60,170 

1,727,220 

524,312 

95 

338,528 

Total       

15,641,578 

9,893.190 

25,534,768 
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PATENT  LAW. 

Report  of  the  Commiesionere  ofPatentefor  Inventions  for  1869.  (317.) 

Thb  Commissioners  of  Patents  appointed  under  the  Patent  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1852  (15  and  16  Yict.  c.  83),  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  third  section  of  that  Act,  make  the  following  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  for  the  year  1859,  in  con- 
tinuance of  their  report  of  proceedings  for  1858  : — 

The  number  of  applications  for  provisional  protection  recorded  within 
ihe  year  1859  was  3,000;  the  number  of  patents  passed  thereon  was  1,976 ; 
the  number  of  specifications  filed  in  pursuance  thereof  was  1,897 ;  the 
number  of  applications  lapsed  or  forfeited,  the  applicants  having  neglected 
to  proceed  for  their  patents  within  the  six  months  of  provisional  protection, 
was  1,024. 

The  Act  16  Vict  c  5  enacts  that  all  letters  patent  for  inventions  to  be 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852, 
shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  void  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years  and  seven  years  respectively  from  the  date  thereof^ 
unless  there  be  paid,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  three  years  and  seven 
years  respectively,  the  stamp  duties  in  the  schedule  thereunto  annexed, 
viz.  SOL  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  and  100^  at  the  expiration 
of  the  seventh  year.  The  patent  is  granted  for  fourteen  years.  Two 
thousand  patents  bear  date  between  the  Ist  October,  1852,  and  the 
20th  June,  1853  (being  the  first  2,000  passed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852).  The  additional  progressive  stamp 
doty  of  50^  was  paid,  at  ^he  end  of  the  third  year,  on  604  of  that  number, 
and  1,396  became  void.  The  additional  progressive  stamp  duty  of  100/L 
was  paid  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  on  207  of  the  604  patents  remaining 
in  force  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  397  became  void.  Consequently, 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  2,000  patents  became  void  at  the  ena  of  the 
third  year,  and  nearly  90  per  cent  became  void  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year.  All  the  provisional,  complete,  and  final  specifications  filed  in  the 
oiEce  upon  the  patents  granted  under  the  Act  since.  1852  have  been  printed 
and  published  in  continuation,  with  lithographic  outline  copies  of  the 
drawings  accompanying  the  same,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
16  and  17  Vict  c  115.  The  provisional -specifications  filed  in  the  ofiice 
and  lapsed  and  forfeited,  have  also  been  printed  and  published  in  con- 
tinuation. Printed  certified  copies  of  the  specifications  nled  in  the  oiEce, 
as  also  certified  copies  of  patents,  and  of  the  record  book  of  assignments 
.  of  patents  and  licences,  with  copies  of  such  assignments  and  licences,  have 
been  sent,  in  continuation,  to  tne  oiEce  of  the  Director  of  Chancery  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Enrolment  0£Sce  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Dublin, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  1852  and  the  Act  of  16  and  17  Vict  c.  115. 

The  work  of  printing  the  specifications  of  patents  under  the  old  law, 
12,977  in  number,  and  dating  mm  1711  to  1852,  having  been  completed, 
short  abstracts  or  abridgments  of  specifications,  grouped  under  the  different 
heads  of  invention,  are  being  prepared,  and  many  nave  been  published ; 
for  example,  abrid^gments  of  tne  specifications  of  patents  relating  to  the 
propulsion  of  vessels,  commencing  in  the  year  1618  and  ending  1857, 
nearly  1,000  inventions,  have  been  publishea  in  one  small  volume  at  the 
price  of  As. 
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Abridgments  relating  to  the  following  subjects  of  invention  have  also 
been  published,  and  are  sold  at  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper,  and  the 
booksellers'  per-centage : — Drain  tiles  and  pipes ;  manufecture  of  iron  and 
steel ;  manures ;  sewing  and  embroidering ;  preservation  of  food ;  aids  to 
locomotion ;  steam  culture ;  marine  propulsion ;  watches,  clocks,  and  time- 
keepers ;  fire-arms  and  other  weapons ;  ammunition  and  accoutrements ; 
paper,  pasteboard,  papier-m&ch4  cards,  paper-hangings,  &c. ;  typographic, 
litnographic,  and  plate  printing ;  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  yams  and 
&brics ;  electricity  and  magnetism,  their  generation  and  application ;  manu- 
facture and  application  of  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  air,  fire,  and  water 
proofing.  Other  series  are  in  the  press,  and  it  is  intended  to  publish  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  ten  series  in  each  year,  completing  the  work  m  five  or  six 
years. 

In  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  building  of  a  Patent  OflSce,  public 
library,  and  museum,  transmitted  to  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  the  Commis- 
sioners showed  that  in  the  year  1855  they  established  a  free  public  library 
within  their  office,  containing  works  of  science  in  all  languages,  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  works  upon  patented  and  other 
inventions  published  in  the  British  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries.  That 
this  library  greatly  increased  and  continued  to  increase,  partly  by  pur- 
chases, but  in  a  great  measure  by  gifts  and  loans  of  valuable  and  useful 
books.  It  was  resorted  to  at  the  nrst  opening  by  inrentors,  engineers,  and 
mechanics,  as  well  as  by  barristers,  solicitors,  ana  agents  engaged  in  patent 
business ;  it  became  a  collection  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and 
the  number  of  readers  gradually  so  much  increased  that  at  this  time  con- 
venient standing  room  could  not  be  found  in  the  two  small  rooms  within 
the  office  which  can  be  appropriated  to  the  library.  It  was  the  only  library 
within  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the  public  have  access  not  oruy  to  the 
records  of  the  patents  and  inventions  of  this  country,  but  also  to  oiBcial 
and  other  documents  relating  to  inventions  in  foreign  countries,  and  this 
without  payment  of  any  fee. 

That  a  largely  increased  accommodation  was  urgently  required.  No  suit- 
able building  could  be  found  in  the  immediate  neigh bournood  of  Southampton 
Buildiiigs,  either  to  be  rented  or  for  purchase.  The  new  offices  to  be  pro- 
vided must  be  fire-proof,  for  the  preservation  of  the  orimnal  specifications 
and  other  records  of  the  office ;  the  offices  now  occupied  are  fire-proof 
throughout 

That  the  Commissioners  were  in  possession  of  a  collection  of  very  valuable 
and  interesting  models  of  patented  macliines  and  implements,  as  also  of 
portraits  of  inventors,  many  of  them  gifts,  and  others  lent  by  the  owners  for 
exhibition.  They  were  now  exhibited  daily,  and  gratuitously,  in  a  portion  of 
the  Museum  at  Kensington  assigned  to  tne  Commissioners  of  Patents  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade.  •  A 
museum  of  this  nature  necessarily  increases,  and  the  number  of  models  now 
exhibited  may  be  considered  as  forming  only  the  foundation  of  a  great 
national  museum.  The  great  work  of  printing  the  old  specifications  of 
patents,  with  the  drawings  attached  thereto,  inroTled  in  Chancery  under  the 
old  law,  dating  from  1623  to  1852,  and  12,977  in  number,  was  commenced 
in  September,  1853,  and  fully  completed  in  July  last  (1858).  All 
have  been  fully  indexed  in  series  and  subjects,  and  the  indexes  printed  and 
published.  These  prints  of  specifications  form  about  900  volumes  (450 
imperial  octavo  volumes  of  drawings,  and  the  like  number  of  imperial  octavo 
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volumes  of  letter-press).  The  indexes  form  seven  imperial  octavo  volumes. 
The  cost  of  these  valuable  works  has  necessarily  been  greats  amounting  to 
92fiOOL  That  notwithstanding  this  great  outlay^  the  balance-sheet  of  income 
and  expenditure  for  the  year  1857,  prepared  for  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  laid  before  Parliament,  shows  a  surplus  income  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Act,  1st  October,  1852,  to  the  end  of  1857,  of 
6fiOOL  That  the  balance-sheet  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
1858  will  increase  the  total  surplus  to  12,000;«  or  13,0002. ;  and  that  as  the 
work  of  printing  the  old  specifications  was  completed,  as  above  stated,  the 
expenditure  on  that  head  ceases  altogether,  and  consequently  the  surplus 
income  of  the  year  1859  was  estimated  at  31,0002. ;  adding  this  sum  to  the 
available  surplus  of  12,0002.,  as  above  stated,  and  allowing  a  margin  of 
3,0002.,  40,0002.  may  be  safely  estimated  as  the  sum  available  for  building 
purposes  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859. 

The  Commissioners  then  entered  on  the  probable  revenue  of  the  office  in 
future  years,  and  showed  that  the  surplus  will  increase  at  the  rate  of 
20,0002,  a  year.  This  surplus  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  might  be 
beneficially  applied  in  the  purchase  of  ground  in  a  central  situation,  and 
in  the  erection  thereon  of  a  sufficiently  spacious  fire-proof  building  for  the 
Patent^ Offices  and  public  free  library  attached  thereto ;  and  in  the  purchase 
of  ground  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  permanent  and  spacious  building 
for  the  Patent  Office  Museum,  sufficient  ground  being  taken  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  building,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  required.  This  was  the 
more  necessary  inasmuch  as  models  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
description  lie  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  in  many  instances  constructed 
at  a  great  expense,  for  legal  and  other  purposes,  for  which  the  owners  have 
no  present  use^  and  manv  of  which  occupy  a  space  inconvenient  to  them. 
These  models,  or  many  of  them,  would,  as  the  Commissioners  confidentlv 
expect  and  believe,  be  pi  esented  or  intrusted  to  them  for  exhibition  in  such 
museum^rovided  the  public  are  allowed  free  access  to  it  at  all  reasonable 
times.  The  Patent  Office  is  the  place  of  constant,  daily,  and  hourly  resort 
of  patentees,  agents,  and  all  others  concerned  in  obtaining  patents,  and  in 
ascertaining  what  discoveries  and  improvements  have  already  been  made. 
It  should  be  conveniently  placed  with  reference  to  the  courts  of  law,  the 
Government  offices,  and  the  offices  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  GeneraL 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  proposed  new  museum,  the  Commissioners 
of  Patents  were  of  opinion  that  the  same  reasons  for  a  central  position  do 
not  exist,  and  that  it  might  be  placed  upon  any  spot  easily  accessible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  place  in  which  the  models  are 
now  exhibited  would  be  an  eligible  position,  sufficient  ground  being  there 
purchased  or  assigned  for  the  purpose.  A  large  space  would  be  required  for 
the  building  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  larger  extent  must  be  provided  for 
its  future  extension ;  and  sufficient  ground  cannot  be  found  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  for  a  building  of  the  extent  required,  unless  at  an  enormous  cost. 

The  Commissioners  were  anxious  to  establish  a  library  in  conjunction 
with  the  museum,  showing  the  patents  already  granted  by  foreign  govern- 
ments^ and  those  which  from  time  to  time  are  so  granted ;  and,  from  the 
facilities  afibrded  by  foreign  governments,  the  Commissioners  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  may  be  accompUshed  without  difficulty. 

The  Commissioners- of  Patents,  therefore,  requested  the  Commissioners  of 
her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  sanction  the  application  of  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  surplus  now  derived  from  the  fees  paid  on  patents  for  the  purpose  of 
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accomplishing  the  objects  above  mentioned,  and  that,  with  this  view,  their 
lordships  would  give  the  necessary  directions  to  her  Majesty's  Board  of 
Works  to  obtain  a  proper  site  for  the  proposed  new  Patent  Office  and  library, 
to^  be  selected  with  tne  approbation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
and  also  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans,  elevations,  and  specifications  for 
this  purpose,  also  to  be  submitted  to  the  Copimissioners  of  Patents  for  their 
approval,  and  to  make  contracts  for  the  building  of  the  same  when  approved. 
If  their  lordships  consented  to  these  proposals,  the  Commissioners  of  Patents 
requested  that  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purpose,  so  far  as  the  same  might  be 
required  for  the  year  1858-9,  might  be  included  in  the  estimate  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament  in  the  present  session  for  Patent  Office  expenses. 

The  Commissioners,  in  this  report,  stated  that  the  above  report,  first 
transmitted  to  the  Treasury  in  April,  1858,  was  refenred  by  the  Treasury 
to  her  Majesty's  Board  of  Works,  with  instructions  to  provide  a  convenient 
site  for  the  proposed  new  offices  and  library,  and  to  prepare  plans  and 
estimates  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  A  site  was  found  fast  year  (1859) 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gardens  of  Burlington  House,  and  plans 
and  estimates  were  prepared,  being  a  portion  of  a  desipi  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Burlington  House  rardens  for  vanous  public  buildmgs. 
This  plan  has,  however,  been  abandoned,  or  suspended  by  llie  Government, 
and  no  other  site  has  been  found  for  the  Patent  Office  buildings. 

It  was  intended  to  make  the  Patent  Office  museum  an  historical  and 
educational  institution  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  skilled  work- 
men employed  in  the  various  factories  of  the  kingdom,  a  class  which  largely 
contributes  to  the  surplus  ftind  of  the-Patent  Office  in  fees  paid  upon  patents 
granted  for  their  valuable  inventions.  Exact  models  of  machinery  in 
subjects  and  series  of  subjects,  showing  the  progressive  steps  of  improve- 
ment hi  the  machines  for  each  branch  of  manufacture,  are  to  be  exhibited; 
for  example,  it  was  intended  to  show,  in  series  of  exact  models,  each  im- 
portant invention  and  improvement  in  steam  propellers,  jfrom  the  first 
engine  that  drove  a  boat  of  two  tons  burthen  to  the  gigantic  machinerv  of 
the  present  day,  propelling  the  first-rate  ship-of-war  or  of  commerce.  The 
original  small  experimentd  engine  that  drove  the  boat  of  two  tons'  burthen, 
above  referred  to,  is  now  in  the  museum,  and  is  numbered  one  in  the  series 
of  models  of  propellers.  The  Commissioners  were  in  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  valuable  models,  remaining  in  their  cases,  for  the  reason  that 
room  cannot  be  found  for  exhibition  in  the  very  small  space  assigned  to 
them  in  the  museum  at  Kensington ;  they  were  also,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
obliged  to  postpone  the  acceptance  of  many  valuable  models  ofiered  as  gifts 
by  manufacturers  and  inventors.  The  public  library  at  the  Patent  Office 
was  in  the  same  condition :  the  books  daily  increase  in  number,  and  many 
remain  in  cases,  for  tlie  reason  that  shelf  room  cannot  be  found,  much  less 
room  for  the  readers.  The  surplus  of  the  fee  iimd  applicable  to  building 
purposes  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1859,  to  46,000/.  (vide  balance-sheet); 
it  will,  undoubtedly,  amount  to  70,000^  at  the  end  of  the  current  year 
(I860). 

No  alteration  was  made  within  the  year  1859  in  the  allowance  of  fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  law  officers  and  their  clerks  in  cases  of  opposition  to  the 
grant  of  'etters  patent  under  the  47th  section  of  the  Act,  or  in  the  allow- 
ance of  fees  to  be  paid  to  them  upon  certificates  of  provisional  protection 
under  the  48th  section  of  the  Act 
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The  payments  made  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  for  England, 
and  their  respective  clerks,  for  the  year  1859,  on  account  of  fees  upon 
patents  for  inventions,  in  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  1st  May,  1853,  amounted  as 
follows : — ^To  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  her  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  for  certi- 
ficates of  allowance  of  protection  on  provisional  specifications,  for  fiats  on 
reference  of  complete  specifications,  and  for  siting  warrants,  2,097t  IBs, ; 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Attomey-Greneral  on  provisional  and  complete  specifica- 
tions, 1872.  ISs. ;  to  Sir  Hugh  M^Calmont  Cairns,  her  Majesty's  Solicitor- 
General,  for  certificates  of  afiowance  of  protection,  Ac.,  2,0952.  16«. ;  to  Ae 
clerk  of  the  same,  1892.  10^.;  to  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  her  Majesty's 
Attorney-General,  for  like  fees,  2,1102.  10«« ;  to  the  clerk  of  the  same, 
1882,  58. ;  to  Sir  Henry  Singer  Keating,  her  Majesty's  Solicitor-General, 
1,9042.  14«. ;  to  the  clerk  of  die  same,  1652.  I5s. ;  to  Sir  William  Atherton, 
her  Majesty's  Solicitor-General,  2002.  ll^.;  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  same, 
192.  58. :  total  fees,  9,1592.  19«.  The  compensation  in  pursuance  of  several 
awards  and  minutes  of  the  50th  section  of  the  Act  amounted  to  4,5842. 
The  current  and  incidental  expenses  amounted  to  5,5012. 18«.  8cL,  including 
3,1572.  148.  Sd.  paid  for  copying.  The  stamp  duties  amounted  to 
95,1222.  5*.  4dL 

The  compensations  in  pursuance  of  several  awards  and  minutes  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  provisions  of  the  50th 
section  of  the  Act,  amounted  to  4,584l 

The  balance-sheet  of  income  and  expenditure,  for  the  year  1859,  showed 
a  receipt  on  stamp  duties,  95,1222.  58.  Ad. ;  and  by  sale  of  prints  of  speci- 
fications, indexes,  &c.,  1,6822.  3«.  Id.  Surplus  income  on  balance  of 
accounts  from  the  Ist  of  October,  1852,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1858, 
13,8192.  168.  Sd.:  total,  110,6242.  68.  Id.  The  payments  amounted  to 
64,1232.  68.  3(2.,  leaving  a  surplus  income  of  46>5002.  18«.  10(2.  The  report 
was  signed  hj  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell ;  Sir  John  Romilly,  Master  of  the 
RoUs;  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  Attorney-General ;  and  Sir  William  Atherton, 
Solicitor-General. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 
Ob8ervation8  on  the  Agricultural  StatUtice  of  Ireland  far  the  year  1859. 

Pakt  I. — Tillage. — 20,274,854  acres  were  returned  as  in  the  possession 
of  landholders  at  the  time  of  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics  in 
1859,  being  15^532  acres  above  the  extent  held  in  1858,  which  amounted 
to  20,259,322  acres.  The  area  of  Ireland  was  divided  as  follows,  according 
to  the  returns  received,  in  1858  and  1859: — Under  crops,  including 
meadow,  5,862,605  acres ;  under  grass  or  pasture,  9,490,922  acres ;  under 
fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land,  38,725  acres ;  under  woods  and  planta- 
tions, 318,874  acres;  under  bog  and  waste,  &c.,  4,563,728  acres.  As 
compared  with  1858  the  areas  under  grass  increased  hj  136,805  acres,  and 
the  area  under  plantations  increased  by  5,603  acres,  whilst  fidlow  and  waste 
lands  diminished  157,429  acres. 

The  acreage  under  each  crop  in  1859  was  as  follows  : — Wheat,  464,175  ' 
acres;  oats,  1,982,662  acres;  barley,  177,894  acres;  here,  3,751  acres; 
rye,  9,447  acres;    beans,  13,315  acres;    pease,   1,536  acres;    potatoes, 
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1,200,347  acres;  turnips,  322,137  acres;  mangel  warzel,  26,906  acres; 
beet  root,  148  acres;  carrots,  10,205  acres;  parsnips,  429  acres ;  cabbage, 
31,680  acres;  vetches,  16,136  acres;  other  green  crops,  11,337  acres; 
flax,  136,282  acres;  rape,  17,107  acres;  mcMow  and  clover,  1,437,111 
acres :  total  extent  under  crops,  5,862,605  acres. 

The  proportionate  area  under  each  crop  in  1859: — Wheat,  7*9  acres; 
oats,  33*8  acres  ;  barley,  3*0  acres ;  here,  0*1  acres ;  rye,  0*2  acres ;  beans, 
0*2  acres;  pease,  0*02  acres;  potatoes,  20*5  acres;  turnips,  5*5  acres; 
mangel  wurzel,  0*5  acres;  carrots,  0*2  acres;  parsnips,  0*007  acres; 
cabbage,  0*5  acres;  vetches,  0*3  acres;  other  green  crops,  0*2  acres; 
flax,  2*3  acres;  rape,  0*3  acres;  meadow  and  clover,  24*5  acres:  total, 
100  acres. 

Wheat  continues  to  decline  in  cultivation,  82,789  acres  less  hraving  been 
grown  in  1859  than  in  1858.  The  oat  crop  shows  a  slightly  enlarged 
area ;  but  barley,  here,  and  rye  continue  to  decrease  in  extent  Potatoes 
increased  by  40,640  acres,  whilst  turnips  show  a  diminution  of  16,065. 
Mangel  warzel,  parsnips,  cabbage,  vetches,  and  other  green  crops,  also 
exhibit  a  decrease.  The  acreage  under  flax  was  above  one-third  more  in 
1859  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  increase  being  44,636  acres.  Rape 
and  meadow  also  show  a  larger  area  in  1859. 

The  proportionate  area  under  each  crop 'undergoes  but  litde  change  from 
year  to  year;  thus,  in  1858,  the  relative  area  under  the  three  chief  crops 
grown  in  Ireland — oats,  potatoes,  and  hay — ^was,  respectively,  33*7,  19*7, 
and  24*2  acres  (or,  collectively,  77*6)  in  every  100  acres  under  cultivation ; 
and  in  1859,  of  oats  there  were  33*8  acres,  of  patatoes  20*5  acres,  and  of 
hay  24*5  acres  (or,  collectively,  78*8  acres)  in  every  100  under  crops; 
leaving,  in  the  latter  year,  only  21*2  acres  in  each  100  to  wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  cabbage,  flax,  and  other  crops. 

In  1859  there  were  under  cereal  crops  2,652,780  acres;  green  crops, 
1,619,325  acres;  meadow,  1,437,111  acres;  flax,  136,282  acres;  rape, 
17,107  acres;  with  the  exception  of  1858,  there  has  been  a  larger  total 
extent  under  crops  in  1859  than  in  any  year  since  1853.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  the  extent  of  cereal  crops  in  1859,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  in  every  province,  chiefly  caused  by  a  smaller  acreage  under  wheat. 
This  crop  gradually  declined  in  area  .from  1847  until  the  period  of  the 
Russian  war  in  1854,  when  it  began  to  be  somewhat  more  extensively 
grown,  until  1857,  since  which  time  the  tendency  to  cultivate  it  seems  to 
have  diminished.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  showing  the 
acreage  under  wheat  from  1847  to  1859:— In  1847,743,871  acres;  1848*; 
1849,  687,646  acres;  1850,  604,867  acres;  1851,  504,248  acres;  1852, 
353,566  acres ;  1853,  326,896  acres ;  1854,  411,284  acres ;  1855,  445,775 
acres;  1856,  529,050  acres;  1857,  559,646  acres;  1858,  546,964  acres; 
1859,  464,175  acres. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1859  potatoes  increased  in  extent  in  every 
province,  and  they  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  favourite  ci'op  in  Ire- 
land, so  long  as  the  farms  are  in  general  so  smalL  The  average  size  of 
the  holdings  under  tillage  in  1859 — omitting  the  farms  under  one  acre  in 
extent — was  only  about  ten  acres,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
profit  to  the  smsdl  holder,  from  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  turnips  and 
mangold,  would  equal  the  profit  from  a  good  crop  of  potatoes.  The  small 
farmer  cannot  feed  his  fanuly  upon  turnips,  as  he  does  on  potatoes,  neither 
%  *  looomplete,  owing  to  the  dUtnrbed  state  of  the  oountfy. 
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can  he  fatten  his  pig,  nor  keep  his  poultry  with  turnips;  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, seem  probable  that  much  impulse  can  be  given  to  the  growth  of 
tuxnips,  mangold,  &c,  in  place  of  potatoes,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  the 
Loldmgs  is  so  small  as  at  present 

In  1859  the  growth  of  flax  increased  in  every  province  except  Munster, 
in  which  there  was  a  slight  decrease.  Rape — a  crop  but  little  grown — 
also  increased,  except  in  U  Ister,  where  it  diminished  by  forty-two  acres. 
Meadow  decreased  oy  385  acres-  in  Leinster,  but  increased  in  the  other 
provinces,  especially  in  Ulster,  which  had  11,962  acres  more  under  hay  in 
1859  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  grazing  lands  being  another  important  source  of  prosperitv  to  the 
country,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  the  proportionate  area  of  pasture 
land  (excluding  meadow)  in  the  several  counties  and  provinces. 

The  entire  area  of  the  several  provinces  used  for  grazing  in  1859  was  as 
follows: — Leinster,  4,837,676  acres;  Munster,  5,934,787  acres;  Ulster, 
5^311,298  acres;  Connaught,  4,233,194  acres. 

Of  the  several  provinces  in  1859,  Munster  had  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  entire  area  (50*9  acres  in  every  100)  devoted  to  pasture  land;  Leinster 
was  next  highest  (49  acres  per  cent),  followed  by  Connaught  (46*6  per  cent), 
and  Ulster  (40  per  cent)  Of  the  counties,  Meath  has  the  greatest  relative 
area  underpasture — 58*2  acres  in  every  lOK)  being  devoted  to  the  feeding 
of  stock.  Following  it  are  Fermanagh,  which  had56*6  per  cent  of  pasture 
land;  Limerick,  56*3;  Westmeath,  55*8;  Clare,  55' 1;  Tipperary,  North 
Biding,  54*9;  Roscommon,  53*2;  Antrim,  53;  Leitrim,  52*8;  and  Kil- 
kenny, 52*5  per  cent  Louth  had  the  least  relative  extent  under  grass, 
the  proportion  being  28*4  acres  in  every  100;  Armagh  had  29*9  acres; 
Down,  31*0;  Tyrone,  34*3;  Donegal,  34*6;  Mayo,  37*4;  Londonderry,  37*6; 
and  Dublin,  39*2  acres  in  every  100  under  grass.  The  remaining  counties 
fluctuated  between  41  and  53  acres  of  grass-land  to  every  100  of  their 
respective  areas. 

Classification  of  Holdings. — The  total  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland  in 
1859  was  598,413,  being  a  decrease  of  765,  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  small  farms  up  to  fifteen  acres  diminished,  and  those  above  that 
extent,  with  the  exception  of  holdings  of  500  acres  and  upwards  (which 
decreased  by  seven),  increased  in  number  in  1859,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing summary : — Not  exceeding  1  acre,  37,506 ;  above  1  and  not  exceeding 
5  acres,  82,647 ;  above  5  and  not  exceeding  15  acres,  180,993 ;  above  15 
and  not  exceeding  30  acres,  139,659;  above  30  and  not  exceeding  50  acres, 
72,333 ;  above  50  and  not  excelling  100  acres,  53,678 ;  above  100  and  not 
exceeding  200  acres,  21,603;  above  200  and  not  exceeding  500  acres, 
8,409;  above  500  acres,  1,585 ;  total,  598,413. 

The  counties  which  show  an  increased  number  of  holdings  in  1859,  were 
Cavan  (181);  Clare  (414);  Cork  (57);  Donegal  (765>;  Galway  (50); 
Kildare  (60);  Leitrim  (205);  Londonderry  (589);  Mayo  (57);  Sligo(249); 
Tyrone  (342) ;  and  Waterford  (56^.  The  smaQ  farms  grow  cereal  and 
green  crops  in  much  higher  proportion  than  the  large  ones.  Thus  44*34 
acres  in  every  100  were  under  com,  beans,  and  pease,  on  holdings  **  above 
1  to  5  acres  "  in  extent,  whilst  on  farms  above  500  acres  the  proportion  was 
30*79  acres  in  every  100.  The  smallest  farms  grew  the  greatest  relative 
extent  of  green  crops,  whilst  the  largest  grew  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion. On  the  holdings  above  500  acres,  there  was  a  larger  proportion 
of  turnips  grown  than  of  potatoes;  and  as  the  farms  dimim'sb  m  size  the 
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proportion  of  them  ander  potatoes  increases,  and  that  tinder  tnmips  decreases. 
Cereals  are  grown  in  largest  proportion  on  farms  of  **  from  5  to  30  zcxes^ 
and  potatoes  on  those  fi^m  1  to  15  acres.  Nearl^r  one  half  of  the  farms 
above  500  acres  are  under  meadow,  and  as  the  holdings  decrease  in  size,  so 
does  the  proportionate  area  nnder  hay  and  Icloyer.  0?  the  5,842,403  acres 
under  tillage  on  all  farms  above  1  acre,  those  from  5  to  15  acres  occupied 
913,169  acres  of  the  entire  area  of  Ireland;  those  from  15  to  30  acres 
occupied  1,296,315  acres  of  the  entire  area  of  Ireland;  those  from  30  to 
50  acres  occupied  1,067,203  acres  of  the  entire  area  of  Ireland ;  those  from 
50  to  100  acres  occupied  1,189,729  acres  of  the  entire  area  of  Ireland 

In  1859,  there  were  in  Ireland  629,075  horses,  19,304  mules,  169,354 
asses,  3,815,598  cattle,  3,592,804  sheep,  1,265,761  pigs,  219,346  goats,  and 
10,251,749  poultry; — valued  respectively  at  8t  each  horses  and  mules, 
\L  asses,  62. 10«.  cattle,  12.  2«.  sheep,  12.  5««  pigs,  7«.  6d  goats,  6(2.  poultry — 
representing  a  total  value  of  36,030,5952. 

Pakt  III. — Scutching  Mills. — The  number  of  scutohing  mills  in  the  several 
counties  and  provinces  in  1859,  classified  according  to  the  number  of  stocks 
in  each  mill,  was  as  follows  : — 17  in  Leinster,  10  in  Munster,  990  in  Ulster, 
and  5  in  Connaught ;  and  the  power  employed  in  working  these  mills  was 
as  follows: — 1  manual  labour,  925  water  mills,  56  steam  mills,  12  water 
and  steam  mills,  4  horse  mills,  and  24  wind  mills. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

Return  showing  tfie  Amount  annually  collected  by  RateSy  Tolls,  and  Dues  in 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
ascertained  from  existing  Returns.   (Mr.  Clive.)   2nd  April,  1860.   (204.) 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  local  taxes  were  as  follows : — ^Poor's  rate  (with 
which  are  collected  county,  police,  and  borough  rates),  1858,  8,188,8802. ; 
church  rate  (average  of  seven  years),  263,7 10^;  (additional  voluntary  con- 
tributions', 269,5502. ;  highway  rate  (including  paving,  &c.,  under  local 
Acts),  1857,  1,949,8372.  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act: — Rates 
levied  by  general  board,  159,8862. ;  rates  levied  by  the  parishes  and  district 
boards,  not  ascerteined ;  Local  Government  Act  and  Boards  of  Health  (in 
addition  to  highways),  not  ascertained;  sewers  rates,  under  3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  22,  not  ascertained;  Local  Drainage  Acts,  Bedford  Level, 
Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &c.,  not  ascertained ;  Lighting,  <S^,  Act,  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c  90,  not  ascertained;  turnpike  tolls,  1856,  1,051,0502. ;  bridge  tolls,  not 
ascertained;  ferries,  not  ascertained;  market  tolls  and  dues,  not  ascer- 
tained; port  dues,  not  ascertained :  total,  1 1,613,3632. 

In  Scotland,  by  parochial  boards  (from  returns  obteined  from  the  board 
of  supervision) : — Under  Poor  Law  Act,  622,1002. ;  Burial  Grounds  Act, 
1,8192. ;  Lands  Valuation  Act,  2,7042. ;  Registration  Act,  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,  10,2402.;  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1,4622.:  total,  638,3252. 
By  counties  and  burghs  (from  returns  obtained  from  the  Lord  Advocate)  :r— 
Rogue  money,  16,1222. ;  police  force,  lighting,  and  cleansing,  214^9252. ; 
prison  assessments,  32,2412. ;  road  assessments  and  paving  rates,  100,3142. ; 
Lands  Valuation  Act,  7,66 R ;  registration  of  births,  Ac.,  6,5452.;  regis- 
tration of  voters,  3,1412.;  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  7262.;  annuity  tax 
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(clergy),  15,017^ ;  militia  stores,  12,305/!. ;  general  municipal  expenses, 
28,29 1£:  total,  437,288 1  Turnpike  tolls  (from  Home  OflSce  returns), 
209,8672. ;  statute  labour  roads,  not  ascertained :  grand  total,  1,285,480/. 

In  Ireland  (from  returns  obtained  frx)m  the  Lord  Lieutenant) : — Grand 
jury  cess,  991,0832. ;  poor  rate,  526,877/. ;  rates  under  Towns  Improve- 
ment Ac^  10,813/. ;  rates  under  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  3  and  4  Yict 
c.  108,  2,409/.;  rates  under  Lighting,  Watching,  &c.,  Act,  9  Greo.  IV. 
c  82,  4,2152. ;  rates  under  local  Acts,  194,2862. :  total,  1,729,683/. 

Summary.— In  England  and  Wales,  1 1 ,6 13,3632. ;  in  Scotland,  1 ,285,4802. ; 
in  Ireland,  1,729,683^;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  light  dues,  1859, 273,5702. : 
total,  so  far  as  the  same  has  been  ascertained,  14,902,096/L 


BflSCELLANEGUS  EXPENDITURE. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inmiire  into  the  Expenditure 
for  Afiscellaneous  Sermcee^  and  to  report  to  the  Jiouse  whether  any  reduction 
can,  in  their  opinion,  be  effected  in  that  Branch  of  the  Public  Expenditure. 

Thb  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  29th  March,  1860,  and  on  the 
3rd  April  the  following  members  were  nominated : — Lord  Harry  Vane, 
Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Laing,  Sir  StaflFbrd  Northcote,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr.  Ker  Seymer,  Mr.  Bright,  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  Mr.  Baxter,^ 
Mr.  Deedes,  Sir  John  Shelley,  Mr.  Corry,  Mr.  Augustus  Smith, 
Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Wise.  The  Committee  sat  fourteen  days,  and  examined 
the  following  witnesses; — Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  M.P. ;  Messrs.  William 
Greorge  Anderson  and  Spencer  Shelley,  clerks  in  the  Treasury ;  Mr.  Charles 
Long  Crafer,  late  clerk  of  the  Treasury ;  Mr.  Edward  RomiUy,  chairman ; 
Mr.  Charles  Macaulay,  of  the  Audit  Board ;  Right  Hon.  William  James 
Cowper,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  Secretary  of  her  Majesty's  Office  of 
WorKs ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Llanover,  late  First  Commissioner  of  Works ; 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Hunt,  Surveyor  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings; 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  of  the  Audit  Office ;  Sir  Richard  Madox  Bromley, 
E.C.B.,  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy ;  Colonel  Godfrey  Thomas 
Greene,  Director  of  Works  to  the  Admiralty ;  Commodore  Hastings  Yel- 
verton,  Comptroller-General  of  the  Coast  Guard;  Mr.  James  William  Safe, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Coast  Guard  Office  in  London ;  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread, 
MJP.,  one  of  the  Civil  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  Sir  Richard  Griffiths, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland. 

On  the  25th  July,  1860,  the  ConmiittJee  reported  as  follows : — 
Your  Committee  commenced  the  inquiry  by  considering  the  mode  of  fram- 
ing the  estimates,  the  time  of  the  session  when  they  are  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  votes  in  class  No.  1.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  estimates 
for  the  Civil  Service  ought  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  at  the  same  period  as 
the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates.  That  nearljr  all  the  votes  now  brougnt  under 
Number  YIL,  entitled  miscdUaneous,  special,  and  temporary  objects,  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  different  classes  to  which  they  res^tively  and  properly 
belong.  Should  there  be  any  special  estimates  which  cannot  be  brought 
under  the  six  first  classes,  such  special  estimates  ought  to  be  presented  at 
the  same  time  as  the  first  six. 
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That  in  case  of  any  votes  being  reqnired  daring  the  sitting  of  Parliiiment 
for  any  unforeseen  and  urgent  service,  a  supplementary  estimate  ought  to  be 
presented,  accompanied  by  notes,  explanatory  of  the  reasons  why  the  said 
sums  were  not  included  in  the  original  estimates,  and  referring  them  to 
their  respective  classes ;  and  also  that  such  of  the  expenses  included  in  civil 
contingencies  as  are  of  a  constantly  recurring  nature,  should  be  provided 
for  by  estimates  in  their  appropriate  classes.  That  Parliament  ought  to  be 
uiformed,  in  the  estimates  of  each  year,  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  each 
vote  of  the  past  year  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  the 
balance  remainin*^  in  the  Exchequer  to  the  credit  of  each  vote  up  to  the 
31st  of  December  of  the  current  financial  year.  That  in  the  case  of  all  new 
works  under  Class  1.,  the  construction  of  which  is  to  be  extended  over  more 
than  one  year,  the  estilnates  in  every  case  should  be  prepared  in  the  same 
form  as  that  for  new  works  in  the  Navy  Estimates.  That  the  present 
system  of  audit  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  only  a  portion  of  the  expenditure 
is  brought  before  the  Board  of  Audit :  but  the  subject  having  been  very 
fully  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  your  Committee  con- 
fine themselves  to  referring  to  their  report,  and  expressing  an  opinion  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  introduce  a  more  uniform  and  eflScient  system 
of  audit 

That  the  evils  arising  from  constant  changes  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  having  been  prominently  brought  before  your 
Committee,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Com- 
missioner would  seem  the  only  means  of  removing  them.  Your  Committee 
consider  that  upon  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Commissioner,  the  duties 
of  the  existing  political  office  of  First  Commissioner  in  Parliament  might  be  dis- 
charged by  some  other  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  die  House  of  Commons. 
Thatif  a  permanent  Commissioner  were  appointed,  all  public  worksnot  already 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  except  those  for  naval  and  military 
defence,  ougnt  to  be  placed  under  that  department  Your  Committee 
have  been  unable  to  continue  their  inquiries  in  the  matters  committed  to 
them  further  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament ;  they  strongly  reconmaend 
to  the  House  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment to  resume  the  inquiry. 

Increase  of  Miscellaneous  Estimates. — In  1848  the  total  amount  of  miscel- 
laneous estimates,  including  the  seven  classes  and  civil  contingencies,  was 
3,783,000t;  in  1849,  3,988,OOOZ. ;  in  1860,  4,065,000t;  in  1851, 
3,948,000^. ;  in  1852,  4,407,0O0Z. ;  in  1853,  4,802,000i.  ;  in  1854, 
6,648,(XXM.;  in  1855,6,686,000/.;  in  1856,7,724,000t;  in  1857,7,395,000i; 
in  1868,  7,239,0002. ;  and  in  1859,  7,840,0002.  The  causes  of  this  increase 
were  detailed  by  Mr.  Laing  as  follows : — Beginning  with  Class  4,  educa- 
tion, science,  and  art;  on  that  head  the  tot^  estimate  was  397,0002.  in 
1848,  and  1,328,0002.  in  1859,  that  showed  an  mcrease  of  931,0002.  Of 
that  931,0002.,  711,0002.  was  an  increase  in  the  vote  for  education  in 
Great  Britain ;  129,0002.,  an  increase  for  education  in  Ireland;  83,0002., 
an  increase  for  the  department  of  science  and  art ;  and  52,0002.,  an 
increase  for  the  British  Museum.  Under  Class  3,  which  is  law,  justice, 
and  police,  the  total  estimate  was  1,042,0002.  in  1848,  and  2,544,0002.  in 
1859,  showing  an  increase  of  1,502,0002.  Under  that  head  the  largest 
head  of  increase  was  the  Irish  constabulary,  which  added  700,0002.  to  the 
last  estimate,  which  did  not  exist  in  1848.  Then,  county  courts  have 
added  206,0002.,  which  did  not  exist  in  1848.     Those  were  new  votes. 
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Prisons  and  convicts  were  475,000t  in  1848,  and  764,000/.  in  1859, 
showing  an  increase  of  279,OOOt  Police  in  counties  and  boroughs,  2 14,000t 
in  1859.  That  did  not  exist  in  1848.  Metropolitan  police  was  130,000t 
That  did  not  exist  in  1848.  Criminal  prosecutions  in  Scotland,  125,000/. 
in  185d,  and  63,000/.  in  1848  :  an  increase  of  62,000/.  In  Ireland  there 
was  an  increase  of  41,000/,  in  criminal  prosecutions.  The  Probate  Court 
is  32,000/.,  and  the  London  police  courts  22,000/.,  both  of  which  were 
not  in  the  estimates  in  1848.  These  figures  make  up,  in  round  numbers, 
1,500,000/.  total  increase.  Then,  under  Class  1,  public  buildings,  works, 
and  harbours,  the  total  amount  was  462,000/.  in  1848,  and  793,000/.  in 
1859:  that  is  an  increase  of  331,000/.  Harbours  have  increased  from 
151,000/.  to  278,000/.,  making  an  increase  of  127,000/.  Royal  parks  and 
gardens  are  108,000/.,  which  is  all  increase  from  1848,  because  the  bulk  of 
it  was  paid  from  the  Crown  revenues  before  that  For  royal  palaces  and 
ordinary  public  buildings  (distinguished  from  the  extraordinary  ones,  such 
as  the  Houses  of  Parliament),  there  was  an  increase  from  12O,O0nD/.  to 
211,000/.,  making  91,000/.  of  increase.  For  public  buildings  in  Ireland 
there  has  been  an  increase  from  23,000/.  to  90,000/.:  that  is  66,000/. 
increase.  Those  are  the  principal  heads  under  Class  1.  In  Class  2,  which 
comprises  salaries  and  expenses  of  public  departments  and  other  expenses, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase.  In  1848  the  amount  was  1,031,000/.; 
in  1859  it  was  1,413,000/.,  making  an  increase  of  382,000/.  Nearly  all 
that  increase  was  occasioned  by  transfers.  The  postage  of  the  public 
departments,  which  was  not  charged  before,  is  106,000t  Transfer  of  a 
number  of  offices,  such  as  the  Audit  Office,  the  National  Debt  Office,  and 
so  on,  formerly  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  146,000/.  New  offices,  Registrar- 
Greneral,  Civil  Service,  &c.,  50,000/.  Stationery  and  printing  has  increased 
from  302,000/.  to  337,000/.  Then,  taking  twenty  of  the  great  public 
departments,  theTreasunr,  Foreign  Office,  the  Poor  Law  Boaro,  and  others, 
those  which  one  may  call  the  great  established  public  departments,  I  find 
the  expense  in  1848  was  660,0(K)/.,  and  in  1859  it  was  676,000/.,  an  increase 
of  16,000/.  Then,  Class  5  was  426,000/.  in  1848,  and  428,000/.  m  1859  ; 
so  that  it  has  remained  almost  stationary.  There  is,  however,  a  saving 
upon  colonial  establishments.  Then,  upon  the  consular  and  diplomatic  votes, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  75,000/.  per  annum  in  the  amount  voted 
for  consuls  and  diplomatic  expenses  in  1859  as  compared  with  1848.  Those 
are  merely  salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  consub  abroad,  and  other 
items  of  diplomatic  expenditure,  what  are  called  extraordinary  expenses, 
which  include  telegraphic  messages,  and  so  on.  That  increase  has  been 
just  about  met  by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  colonial  establishments, 
so  that  that  class  is  stationary.  Glass  6,  superannuation  and  retired  allow- 
ances and  gratuities  for  charities  and  other  purposes,  was  176,000/.  in  1848 ; 
it  is  242,000/.  now ;  showing  an  increase  of  66,000/.,  which  is  mainly  in 
superannuations.  Then,  Class  7,  the  miscellaneous  and  temporary  objects, 
showed  a  very  large  increase.  In  1848  there  were  only  five  or  six  votes  in 
it,  and  the  total  amount  was  146,000/. ;  in  1859  the  amount  has  grown  to 
988,000/.,  showing  an  increase  of  842,000/. ;  but  in  explanation  of  that 
very  large  increase  in  Class  7,  about  148,000/.  of  it  arose  from  the  transfer 
of  matters  which  formerly  would  not  have  appeared  in  the  estimates.  Still 
that  would  leave  an  increase  of  700,000/. ;  out  that  arose  partly  from  the 
systems  of  classification  having  been  somewhat  altered  since  1848. 
Mr.  Laing  did  not  anticipate  any  material  saving  upon  what  were  called 
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the  small  miscellaneous  votes.  The  actual  real  increase  (deducting  transfers), 
in  the  years  from  1848  to  1859,  has  been  in  round  numbers  2,225,000£ 
But  most  of  the  lar^re  items  depend  upon  legislative  policy  rather  than 
administrative  control.  The  whole  of  this  amount  was  made  up,  for 
instance,  of  education,  science  and  art  There  was  a  positive  increase  of 
930,000Z.  on  the  miscellaneous  branch ;  700,000i.  was  made  up  to  a  great 
extent  of  extraordinary  buildings,  telegraphs,  and  public  works  of  that  sort, 
and,  after  deducting  transfers,  there  was  an  increase  of  660,0002.  On 
Class  1,  public  buildings,,  there  seemed  to  be  an  increase  of  157,OOOiL;  on 
harbours  an  increase  of  127,000^ ;  on  Class  3,  law,  justice,  and  police 
(exclusive  of  transfers),  there  is  an  increase  332,600^ ;  on  consuls  and 
diplomatic,  of  75,OOOZ. ;  and  on  superannuations,  of  89,0002.  Now  those 
seven  heads  amount  to  2,367,0002L :  so  tJiat  the  whole  actual  increase  of 
2,225,000t  was  ftiUy  accounted  for,  or  even  more  than  accounted  for, 
under  those  seven  heads.  The  conclusion  Mr.  Laing  drew  from  that  was^ 
that  the  progress  of  expenditure  depends  more  upon  legislative  action  in 
those  large  matters  than  it  did  upon  small  matters  of  detail ;  although  he 
admitted  that  there  might  be  scope  for  economy  there.  Yet  when  he  round 
that  for  twelve  years  in  succession,  while  the  expenditure  has  been  going 
on  so  rapidly,,  the  whole  of  the  miscellaneous  expenditure,  exclusive  of  those 
large  items,  remained  stationary,  or  even  declined;  and  when  he  found 
that  the  salaries  of  twenty  principal  departments  remained  all  but 
stationary  during  that  period,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
very  great  or  material  saving  to  be  anticipated  from  the  small  miscellaneous 
items  of  our  expenditure;  and  that  it  there  be  a  possibility  either  of 
diminishing  expense  or  arresting  this  progressive  increase  of  expenditure,  it 
can  only  be  looked  for  from  dealing  with  some  of  those  large  matters  of 
policy  which  involve  the  largest  fibres  in  our  estimates. 

Arrangement  of  the  Eetimatea.—tn  the  autumn  of  every  year  a  circular 
is  issued  by  the  r  inancial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  every  department^ 
desiring  that  by  a  fixed  date  all  the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  year  shall  be 
sent  in  complete ;  and  the  object  of  having  them  early  is,  in  order  that  the 

f)rovision  to  be  made  in  the  budget  may  be  considered :  without  a  know- 
edge  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  civil  ^timates,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  not  know  what  the  full  requirements  for  the  public 
service  were.  All  the  estimates  come  to  the  Treasury  in  reply  to  that 
circular  letter.  The  circular  is  sent  either  in  the  month  of  January  or 
February,  and  a  day  is  fixed  on  which  the  estimate  must  be  sent  in ;  it 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  The  estimates  ought  all  to  come  in 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  do  not  all  come 
in ;  many  of  the  most  important  are  postponed,  particularly  in  the  Office  of 
Works ;  they  come  in  at  a  much  later  period,  and  the  Treasury  is  obliged 
to  make  a  guess  at  the  amount  for  the  budget ;  they  never  get  the  real 
figures  for  the  civil  estimates  in  time  for  the  oudget;  the  amount  is  gene- 
rally founded  upon  the  estimates  of  the  past  year,  with  an  allowance  for 
variations  which  the  Treasury  may  have  a  knowledge  of  at  the  time  of 
preparing  the  budget,  though  that  knowledge  is  only  approximative,  and 
many  of  the  important  services  are  not  finally  determined  at  the  time  of 
the  preparation  of  the  budget 

In  Mr.  Laing's  opinion,  an  important  step  towards  economy  would  be  to 
divide  what  is  imperial  from  what  is  a  local  expenditure.  Works  are, 
moreover,  o^n  commenced  generally  on  a  large  Bcale  without  any  plan 
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or  detailed  estimates  having  been  made  out  and  submitted  to  the  con^ 
sideration  of  Parliament.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  cost  of  each  work.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  works  wnich 
are  to  run  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years  it  is  very  diflScult  to  know  beforehand 
what  will  be  done.  It  is  also  inconvenient  to  have  Class  7  of  the  estimates 
brought  so  late  before  Parliament 

Finance  Accounts. — The  finance  accounts  are  printed  a  long  time  in  anti- 
cipation. The  returns  are  obtained  from  a  variety  of  departments,  and  the 
principal  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  presentation  arises  from  the  returns 
required  in  regard  to  trade  and  to  the  services  of  the  revenue  departments — 
that  is,  all  the  duties  collected  under  each  head  of  customs  and  excise.  The 
issue  of  the  finance  accounts  rests  with  the  authorities  of  the  Treasury. 
They  are  responsible  for  putting  them  together.  The  Treasury  is  respon- 
sible for  preparing  them  and  keeping  a  check  upon  the  departments,  that 
they  do  not  take  too  much  time  in  the  preparation  of  the  details. 

I^  Audit  Board. — The  duties  of  the  Audit  Board  consist  in  auditing  the 
accounts  which  are  sent  to  them  either  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  Treasury 
directions,  and  to  see  that  all  the  sums  which  are  taken  credit  for  are  pro- 
perly authorized  and  checked.  They  subsequently  send  up  a  state  to  the 
Treasury  for  their  consideration.  The  Treasury  then  consider  that  state 
or  statement  of  the  account  which  has  been  sent  to  them  and  warrant  it ;  it 
is  afterwards  returned  to  them,  and  declared  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Those  accounts  are  brought  up  twice  a  vear  before  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  they  are  declared  before  him — that  is  to  say,  the  Board 
assemble  at  the  Treasury,  and  meet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
simply  signs  his  name  to  those  accounts,  and  they  become  then  a  document 
of  die  Court  of  Exchequer. 

The  Board  do  not  examine  the  Exchequer  accounts  at  all.  Those 
accounts,  which  come  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  which  are  sent  to 
them  by  the  Treasury,  are  audited  by  them  with  reference  to  authorities 
and  vouchers ;  they  receive  from  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  Exchequer 
a  statement,  but  that  statement  they  do  not  audit. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom  do  not  come 
before  them.  The  accounts  of  several  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  a 
great  many  others  they  never  see.  Sometimes  the  Treasury  direct  money 
to  be  issued  without  any  account  From  time  immemorial  the  Treasury 
has  had  the  power  of  issuing,  under  certain  cir9umstances,  voted  money 
without  account ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  clearly  inexpe- 
dient to  insist  upon  an  account  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  sum 
of  money  is  issued  in  aid  of  the  purposes  of  a  charitable  institution,  a 
hospital,  for  instance,  sav  5002.  Provided  the  Government  are  satisfied 
that  the  purpose  for  which  the  5002.  had  been  issued,  nas  been  answered,  it 
would  be  obviously  verv  harassing  and  annoying  to  require  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  to  render  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  that  500^  had 
been  appropriated,  forming,  as  it  would,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  charitable  institution ;  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  carried  to  their 
general  fund  as  a  donation,  and  no  special  account  of  that  5002.  could  very 
well  be  given. 

To  the  question  whether,  as  so  much  of  an.  effectual  public  audit  must 
necessarily  rest  with  the  Treasury,  it  might  not  be  better  to  make  the 
Treasury  solely  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  public,  and  charge  it 
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with  tbe  whole  work  of  the  appropriation  audit,  in  preference  to  setting 
up  a  second  Board,  which,  if  you  gave  it  a  lar^e  amount  of  independent 
authority,  might  become,  as  it  was  said,  a  second  little  Treasary,  conflicting 
with  the  other  ?  Mr.  Romilly  answered : — I  apprehend  that  the  Treasury 
has  no  power  whatever  of  interfering  with  any  portion  of  the  representa- 
tions that  we  may, think  it  our  dutp*  to  lay  before  Parliament,  as  to  those 
accounts  which  are  the  subject  of  the  appropriation  audit  The  only 
accounts  with  reference  to  which  the  decisions  of  the  auditors  are  liable  to 
be  overruled  by  the  Treasury,  are^  those  accounts  which  we  examine  in 
detail..  The  Treasu^  seems  to  me 'to  be  in  a  different  position  from  that 
of  an  audit  office.  There  are  certain  bodies  which  have  to  deal  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  country ;  the  Legislature  issue  certain  rules  and  direc* 
tions  with  respect  to  it ;  the  Treasury  also  issue  their  directions  with  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  expenditure  is  to  be  incurred ;  the  Secretanes  of 
State  do  the  same  thing ;  there  are  also  orders  in  council,  and  these  are  all 
authorities  for  the  mode  in  which  the  expenditure  is  to  be  incurred ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  each  case  in  which  any  body  issues  any  particular 
rules  or  regulations  for  the  expenditure,  that  that  boay  ought  to  be  informed 
whether  their  directions  have  oeen  obeyed  or  not ;  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  know  whether  their  directions  have  been  obeyed;  and  the  Treasury 
in  the  same  wa^.  Except  as  regards  salaries,  the  Treasury  itself  is  in  the 
position  of  an  mdependent  department,  in  controlling  those  by  whom  the 
expenditure  is  immediately  made,  and  in  issuing  regulations  as  to  them; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  informed, 
by  states  of  accounts,  whether  their  regulations  have  been  deviated  from 
or  not. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  then  asked  wheiber  a  more  complete  audit  could  not 
be  had  by  making  the  Treasury  directly  responsible  to  Parliament  for  all 
their  accounts?  To  which  Mr.  Romilly  answered :— The  only  mode  by 
which  the  Treasury  and  other  departments  or  bodies  having  to  carry  on 
public  expenditure,  can  be  made  really  responsible  to  Parliament  and  the 
public,  is,  by  comj^ete  publicity  bein^  given  to  their  acts.  In  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  Treasury  issue  regulations  of  their  own,  as  they  are  the 
persons  to  issue  those  rejgulations,  of  course  they  may  set  them  aside  when 
they  think  fit ;  it  is  quite  competent  for  them  to  do  so,  and  quite  right, 
subject  to  such  publicity.— (Mr.  Macaulay.)  It  would  be  quite  consistent, 
at  all  events,  with  the  Audit  Office  principle,  that  the  expenditure,  which  is 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury,  should  be  audited  at  the 
Treasury;  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that.  But  with  reference  to  the 
expenditure  which  is  incurred  under  any  other  authority,  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  that  that  should  be  tested  by  an  authority  entirely  independent 
For  instance.  Parliament  votes  large  sums  of  money  which  are  appropriated 
to  particular  services ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  expenditure  of  that  ihoney  is 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury,  the  Treasury,  I  think, 
might  very  fairly  check  the  application  of  that  money  in  detail ;  but  Parlia- 
ment wants  to  know  that  no  more  than  a  certain  sum  has  been  spent  upon  a 
particular  service ;  and  the  Treasury  may  often  be  interested  in  spending 
more  than  that  sum ;  I  think,  therefore,  that  Parliament,  in  a  case  of  that 
sort,  ought  to  have  the  security  of  a  department,  constituted,  as  the  Audit 
Office  is,  a  judicial  department,  having  no  administrative  interests  to  serve. 
With  regard  to  those  accounts,  which  are  expressly  made  the  subject  of  the 
appropriation  test,  it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  the  report  upon  those 
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accomits  should  be  made^  not  by  the  Treasury,  but  by  an  office  consituted 
on  something  like  the  same  principle  as  the  Audit  Office. 

Board  of  Works. — ^The  powers  which  the  Board  exercise  with  regard  to 
the  estimates  and  expenditure  for  public  works  to  be  undertaken  are  to 
carry  into  effect  the  votes  of  Parliament  as  closely  as  circumstances  will 
allow  ;  and  then  to  have  the  custody  and  the  supervision  of  all  those  public 
buildings  which  are  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  which  do  not  belong  to 
any  oliher  departments  of  the  State.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  made  the 
Board  of  Works  a  separate  department,  placed  the  Board  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Treasury  in  very  general  terms,  so  that  the  Board  of  Works 
may  in  almost  any  matter  be  subjected  to  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury. 

The  executive  part  of  the  work  is  with  the  Board  of  Works ; '  but  the 
general  sanction  of  the  Treasury  is  required  in  any  ^ork  which  has  not 
already  been  directly  voted  by  rarliattient.  When  the  Appropriation  Act 
is  passed,  that  is  the  authority  for  spending  the  money  so  voted  b^  Parlia- 
ment :  and  in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  which  requires  discretion,  or  a 
departure  from  the  law,  or  if  not  a  departure  from  the  law,  something 
which  is  not  provided  distinctly  by  l^w,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury.  In  the  formation  of  the  estimates  the  general  rule  of  the 
Treasury  is  to  have  all  the  estimates  before  them  in  January ;  but  there  is 
often  a  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  observing  that  rule,  because  as 
the  miscellaneous  estimates  are  generally  voted  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  there  is  considerable  inconvenience  in  deciding  in  December  as  to 
what  works  will  be  required  to  be  voted  in  the  following  month  of  July,  so 
that  the  practice  is,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  taking  a 
review  oi  the  finances  of  the  country,  should  be  told  the  total  sums  which 
will  be  required  to  be  placed  in  the  estimates,  and  lihat  all  the  details  of 
those  estimates  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  Treasury  quite  as  early 
as  the  month  of  January ;  but  that  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Board  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  Treasury ;  the  discretion  rests  with  them  rather  than  with 
the  Board. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Board  of  Works  stands  towards  the  Treasury 
was  further  described  by  Mr.  Austin  as  follows ; — ^**  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  class  of  cases  where  lihe  consent  of  the  Treasury  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  as  to  which  our  acts  would  not  be  valid  without  it ;  for 
instance,  the  purchase  or  sale  of  property,  or  the  letting  of  property.  Each 
of  the  statutes  which  gives  us  authority  to  acquire  property  contains  a  clause 
to  the  effect  that  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  shall  nrst  be  obtained  to  the 
purchase.  There  is  in  the  next  place,  in  all  or  most  of  the  statutes  that 
relate  to  our  office,  from  1782  down  to  1851,  a  clause  enabling,  in  the 
fullest  way,  the  Treasury  to  issue  regulations  for  the  governing  of  tne  office. 
In  one  of  the  statutes  passed  in  1814  there  was  an  express  clause  that  the 
Treasury  should  issue  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  governing  of  the  office ; 
and  in  March,  1815,  the  Treasury  did  issue  a  code  of  Taws,  a  book  containing 
a  great  many  pages ;  but  that  code,  however,  has  become  entirely  obsolete, 
and  has  not,  1  believe,  been  acted  upon  in  anv  way  since  1832,  when  the 
Office  of  Works  became  united  with  the  Office  of  Woods.  I  know  of  no 
other  regulations  issued  by  the  Treasury,  except  an  occasional  direction  or 
so,  which  at  all  affects  our  office ;  therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  we  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  it  must  be  understood  that  we  are  liable 
at  any  moment  to  have  directions  issued  to  us  for  governing  our  office ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  regulations  are  now  in  existence,  except  some  few 
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occasional  directions  upon  particnlflr  matters.  That  is  as  to  the  kw. 
Then  there  is  the  control  which,  of  course,  the  Treasury  has  over 
us,  connected  with  the  supply  of  money  which  we  have  to  spend;  of 
course  they  can  at  any  time  withhold  that  supply,  and  (M^event  us 
from  executing  any  works;  but  it  seems  to  me  (for  the  question 
was  drawn  to  my  attention  by  a  question  firom  the  auditors  this  last 
autumn),  that  when  the  Treasury  have  once  issued  money,  we  can 
use  it  without  making  any  ftirther  application  to  them  for  authority  in  any 
way.  Now,  in  point  of  practice,  tne  Treasiiry  are  continually  issuing 
money  for  our  use,  so  that  we  have  money  at  our  command.  This  money 
is  issued  upon  the  supposition  of  an  intended  application  from  the  Board : 
and  that  being  the  case,  it  behoves  us  to  be  particularly  careful  that  the 
Treasury  is  kept  in  a  current  knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  that  the 
money  so  issued  should  not  be  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose  than  is 
imderstood  by  them ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  very  active 
correspondence  going  on  between  Us  and  the  Treasury.  In  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  as  far  as  I  have  had  any  influence  in  the  matter,  that  corre- 
spondence has  very  much  increased,  from  a  desire,  on  our  part,  that  every 
portion  of  the  business  of  the  oiBce  of  the  slightest  importance,  especially 
where  money  is  to  be  spent,  should  be  thorougnly  known  to  the  Treasury. 
I  was  looking  at  some  figures  this  morning,  and  I  found  that  in  the  year 
1855  there  were  184  communications  from  our  office  to  the  Treasury;  last 
year  there  were  420,  and  probably  there  will  be  some  500  this  year.  That 
shows  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  office  to  keep  the  Treasury  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  everything  that  is  goina  on.  It  seems,  however,  to 
me,  so  far  as  any  case  in  which  money  is  issura  is  concerned,  that  our  com- 
municating with  the  Treasury  is  a  spontaneous  matter  on  the  part  of  the 
office,  and  that  we  are  not  bound  to  do  it'' 


TONTINE  AND  UFB  ANNUITIES. 


Report  on  the  Mortality  of  the  Government  Life  Annuitants,  by  Alexander 
Glen  Finlaieon,  Actuary  of  the  National  Debt 

An  accurate  and  extensive  observation  of  the  law  of  mortality  prevailing 
amoQg  the  life  annuitants  of  any  country  must  of  necessity  present  some 
instructive  features.  In  the  first  place,  an  observation  of  this  nature  serves 
as  a  standard  of  the  longevity  attained  by  that  class  of  persons  in  the 
community  which  happens  to  rejoice  in  a  competent  share  of  the  material 
comforts  of  the  time.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  measure  of  the  vital  force  of  the 

Seriod  to  which  it  refers  j  and  on  that  ground,  perhaps,  it  is,  in  some 
egree,  a  gauge  of  the  prevailing  civilization.  All  authority  on  the  subject, 
except  that  of  the  poets,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  life  of  the  savage — 
the  zero  of  mankind — is,  on  account  of  manifold  privations,  generally  very 
brief.  But,  under  any  circumstances,  a  true  and  exact  observation  of 
mortality,  and  particularly  one  relating  to  a  well-defined  class,  establishes  a 
landmark,  which  not  only  is  of  much  use  at  the  time  present,  but  will  be 
of  worth  equally  great  at  some  distant  dav.  In  fact,  any  authentic  infor- 
mation of  me  nature  in  question,  framed  at  dates  more  or  less  remotely 
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antecedent  to  the  present  time^  would  now  be  esteemed  of  transcendent 
value.* 

Another  aspect  of  the  subject  presents  itself  for  consideration.  An 
obBervation  over  large  numbers  of  the  gentry  of  a  country,  supplies  for 
sanitary  investigations,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  means  of  comparison 
between  the  vitality  common  to  that  order  of  persons  which  possesses  all 
the  accessories  essential  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  the  vitality  which 
is  enjoyed  b^  other  classes  of  the  population.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
lenent,  too,  in  enabling  that  country  to  judge  whether  there  really  is 
inherent  in  its  social  manners  and  customs,  as  affecting  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  human  being,  that  superiority  which  every  community  is  so 
well  contented  to  claim  for  itself,  and  of  which  superiority  one  weighty 
element,  the  greater  duration  of  life,  is  no  insignificant  proof.  Good 
service  in  the  cause  of  truth  may  also  be  done,  by  scattering  the  ill- 
grounded  assumption  that  an  inferior  longevity  is  the  portion  of  the 
affluent ;  and  a  vulgar  idea,  which,  after  bein^  adopted  as  a  fact  in  the 
first  place,  is  in  the  next  immediately  accounted  for,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  their  greater  command  of  the  roads  to 
excess,  will  be  advantageoullv  exploded. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  important  object  to  be  attained  bv  careful 
and  trustworthv  observation  of  the  experience  garnered  up  in  the  books 
of  the  National  Debt  Office.  The  Government  life  annuitants,  as  a  body, 
not  unfairly  represent  that  portion  of  the  people  upon  whose  tenure  of 
existence  most  of  the  life  interests  and  successions  to  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  dependent.  Consequently  a  law  of  mortality,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  m  trath  laid  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  gentry, 
manifestly  becomes  the  only  true  and  proper  instrument  for  computing  the 
worth  of  their  life  interests.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  sure  test  of  the 
fidlacy  of  the  various  scales  by  which  their  property  on  lives  has  hereto- 
fore been,  and  still  continues  in  too  many  instances  to  be,  most  inaccurately 
measured. 

It  is  difficult,  even  to  those  most  conversant  with  the  matter,  to  form  a 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  property  held  in  this  country  on  , 
the  tenure  of  human  existence.  Ecclesiastical  and  capitular  estates,  lands, 
houses,  and  other  possessions,  are,  in  innumerable  instances,  held  on  leases 
for  lives.  A  multitude  of  estates  bear  the  charge  in  settlement  of  one  or 
more  life  interests.  The  ps^ment  of  sums  of  money  in  the  event  of  death 
is  now  so  commonly  assured,  that  numerous  public  companies  are  success- 
fully established  to  &cilitate  such  arrangements.  Various  schemes  for 
raising  money  by  way  of  tontine,  both  foi?  public  and  private  objects,  also 
subsist,  and  possibly  others  may  yet  be  called  into  bemg.  Two  millions, 
perhaps,  of  the  operative  class  of  men  have  a  direct  interest,  through  the 
Denefit  societies,  in  pecuniary  allowan(ies  dependent  on  the  chances  of 
mortality.  It  is  clearly  to  the  advanta^,  therefore,  of  an  immense  body 
of  individuals  that  a  knowledge  of  the  prooable  duration  of  life,  as  accurate 
as  experience  and  observation  can  make  it,  should  be  acquired  and  esta- 
blished; for,  too  commonly,  property  contingent  on  life-tenure  has  been, 

*  With  what  interest  would  we  not  now  regard  a  copy  of  those  mysterious  Babylonian 
calculations,  the  conralta^n  of  which  en  the  probable  end  of  life  was  to  playfhlly  deprecated 
bjHoracel    Garm.libwLzL 

Various  allusions  to  calculations  of  the  same  nature  (whether  biological  or  astrdogicai) 
are  scattoed  thzongh  the  cLuaio  authors. 
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and  continues  to  be,  dealt  with  on  terms  governed  by  measures  of  valae 
which  are  totally  inapplicable  to  its  real  circumstances. 

In  looking  at  lihe  question  of  mortality  in  the  sense  of  the  hourly  waste 
of  mankind,  no  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  is  that 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  community.  But  the  interest  taken  in  a 
prospect  so  general  is  of  limited  utility.  The  mortalitv  prevailing  in  any 
one  province  of  the  kingdom  may  possibly  arouse  attention  to  some  extent; 
but  men  are  more  likely  to  appreciate  any  indications  of  longevity,  or  the 
contrary,  which  may  be  common  to  their  own  social  class,  rather  than  to 
their  geographical  community  of  abode. 

The  constituent  elements  of  health  and  longevity  are  present  in  greater 
force  among  each  successive  class  of  society,  ascending  from  that  class 
which  is  destitute;  but  although  these  orders  of  society  are  not  clearly 
graduated  into  numerous  degrees,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  three  or  four 
broad  strata  of  civilized  life  to  whom  are  granted  different  proportions  of 
the  conditions  usually  accompanying  and,  perhaps,  essential  to  a  prolong 
existence.  The  opulent,  the  unemployed  competent,  the  worker,  possessing 
each  in  his  de^ee  moderate  comfort,  and,  finally,  the  needy  poor,  descend- 
ing to  the  destitute  pauper,  form  each  very  distinct  grades  m  reference  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  vital  force. 

Retaining  in  mind  these  easily  apprehended  distinctions  of  position, 
selection  by  class  becomes  of  mucn  importance  where  pecuniary  interests 
are  treated  of  in  relation  to  the  duration  of  life.  One  further  step,  to  wit, 
individual  selection  from  among  a  select  class,  would  be  the  next  higher 
desideratum,  with  the  same  practical  object  in  view ;  but  here  uncertainty 
commences.  Selection  by  the  judgment  of  another  mind  generally  attains 
but  partial  success,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  case  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
namely,  that  of  assured  lives ;  for  assured  lives  are,  class  for  class,  decidedly 
inferior  to  an  equally  numerous  body  taken  promiscuously  in  early  life, 
and  matured  to  a  similar  age,  from  among  the  same  ranks  of  society. 
The  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  that  common  dread  of  an 
abbreviated  existence  which  is  felt  by  the  whole  class;  which  general 
apprehension,  no  doubt,  rests  on  a  substratum  of  comparative  chnger; 
and  although  the  exercise  of  vicarious  opinion  as  to  soundness  of  consti- 
tution has  afforded  a  certain  limited  amount  of  experience  in  the  case  of 
extremely  aged  annuitant  lives,  yet  even  in  this  particular  direction  there 
were  certain  exceptional  circumstances  that  invalidated,  in  some  measure, 
the  full  authority  of  the  example.  It  may  be  doubted,  indee^,  whether 
anjr  step  in  the  way  of  selection  will  ever  surpass  the  intuitive  perception 
which  reigns  in  the  mind  of  the  self-nominated  annuitant  at  toe  time  of 
purchase. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  self  selection,  class  selection  takes  the  first 
rank;  and,  entertaining  the  above  opinions,  it  appears,  of  course,  to  me 
that  in  class  selection  the  life-annuitant  class  must  be  entitled  to  the  first 
place.  Moreover,  it  being  established  from  the  fiust,  no  less  than  from  the 
theory,  that  there  is  a  select  class,  and  inductively,  therefore,  that  there 
are,  fiirther,  other  classes,  each  in  their  degree  lower  in  vitality,  perhaps, 
than  the  life  annuitant,  but  still  select  as  compared  with  the  mass,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  any  scale  of  appreciation  which  mingles  all  classes 
together,  and  throws  out  from  the  conglomeration  one  set  of  results  for 
pecuniary  dealings  in  all  commercial  affairs,  must  be  no  practical  measure 
of  value  at  alL 
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The  conclusion,  in  fact^to  which  one  is  compelled  is^  that  class  observa- 
tion alone  is  useful  in  the  monetary  and  sanitary  affairs  of  life. 

There  is  one  other  question  falling  more  particularly  within  the  scope  of 
these  pages,  which  will  suggest  itself.  It  is  to  the  effect,  whether  the  tables 
which  now  are  made  use  of  in  the  grant  of  life  annuities  by  the  Commis* 
sioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  are,  on  the  whole,  safe  and 
equitable.  Does  thirty  years'  further  experience  of  the  mortality  prevailing 
among  the  Government  life  annuitants  suggest  the  necessity  of  any  altera- 
tion of  the  prices  now  demanded  for  the  Grovemment  life  annuities?  It  is 
to  be  remembered  thai  the  table  of  mortality  constructed  in  the  year  1823, 
and  adopted  in  1829  for  the  supersedence  ol  the  Northampton  Life  Annuity 
table,  had  not  the  benefit  of  any  lengthened  experience  of  the  mortality 
proper  to  the  National  Debt  OflSce,  as  far  as  regards  what  were  then 
termed  the  "Sinking  Fund  Life  Annuities,"  seeing  that  this  particular 
system  of  transforming  perpetual  into  terminable  annuity  had  only  com- 
menced in  1808.  The  table  framed  in  1823  was,  of  necessity,  based  chiefly 
on  the  experience  of  the  Irish  and  English  tontines,  with  which  only  a  few 
years'  mortality  of  the  nominees  of  the  sinking  fond  could  be  combined. 

Sufficient  time  has,  however,  elapsed  from  the  period  when  the  growing 
experience  of  that  mortality  was  first  put  to  use  in  1823,  to  make  it  now 
desirable  to  ascertain  what  confirmation  the  present  official  tables  will 
derive,  or  what  amendment  they  may  require,  {torn  a  fresh  computation  of 
the  decrement  of  life  prevailing  among  the  same  class  of  life  annuity 
nominees. 

An  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  present 
paper,  both  by  the  tables  themselves  and  by  verbal  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  results  of  the  observations.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  useful  to 
describe  the  materials  which  once  more  have  been  turned  over  from  their 
very  foundations  for  new  examination,  and  to  state  as  well,  in  full  detail, 
the  methods  which  have  been  pursued  to  turn  them  to  account. 

The  Government  life  annmty  nominees,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper,  consist  of  28,367  persons.  Of  these,  at  the  close  of  the 
recent  investigation,  19,434  were  dead.  Each  sex  being  numbered,  there 
were  11,829  males  and  16,538  females.  Included  among  the  males,  there 
were  675  carefully  selected  lives. 

The  Government  life  annuitants  fallowing,  for  the  purpose  now  in  hand, 
the  general  term  "  annuitants  "  to  signify  nominees)  divide  themselves  into 
two  grand  classes.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  composed  of  the  persons 
nominated  in  the  various  tontines  established  from  the  year  1773  to  1789. 
The  second  portion  is  formed  of  the  nominees  of  those  annuities  which 
were  granted  at  the  National  Debt  Office  from  the  year  1808  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1850.  In  the  first  mentioned  case,  the  lives  enrolled  were 
chosen,  for  the  most  part,  not  by  their  own  volition,  but  by  the  decision  of 
other  people.  In  the  second  instance,  the  lives  were,  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  altogether  chosen  by  themselves.  But  in  both  cases  the  nomi- 
nees may  be  fairly  taken  to  represent  those  classes  of  society  who  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  property,  and  who,  therefore,  are  clothed  with  one  of  the  most 
important  qualities  which  authorise  selection. 

The  Tontine  observations  resolve  themselves  into  two  sets  of  nominees 
selected  under  distinct  circumstances.  The  first  set  consists  of  3,384  lives 
belonging  to  those  tontines  commonly  called  the  Irish  tontines,  which  were 
set  on  foot  in  the  years  1773,  1775,  and  1777.     The  second  set  iscomposedof 
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8,171  lives,  included  in  that  financial  scheme  which  is  usaally  known  as  the 
English  tontine  of  1789.  Bat  this  second  set  of  lives  subdivides  itself 
again  into  two  sections,  each  assembled  under  veiy  different  conditions 
The  first  of  these  sections  was  composed  of  3,495  hves,  usually  known  as 
the  Contributors'  Nominees,  who  were  sdected  individually  by  those  parties 
who  took  shares  in  the  undertaking,  in  its  outset  as  a  commercial  speculation. 
The  second  set  consisted  of  4,676  lives,  purely  non-selected  except  as  to 
class,  and  are  commonly  distingushed  as  tne  Government  Nominees. 

A  tontine,  as  almost  eveiylmy  knows,  is  a  species  of  life  annuily  which 
was  at  first  set  agoing  in  France  in  the  year  1653,  and  was  so  called  from  its 
inventor  Tonti.  It  was  usually  composed  of  classes  arranged  according  to 
age,  to  each  of  which  classes  a  proportionate  annuity  being  assigned,  those 
wno  lived  longest  had  the  benefit  of  their  survivorship,  in  the  whole 
annuity  being  mvided  among  the  number  diminished  from  time  to  time  by 
death.  Thus,  all  parties  surviving  had  an  obvious  interest  in  establishing, 
at  the  earliest  moment,  the  fact  of  the  decease  of  theur  co-partners  in  the 
annuity.  Where  the  nominee  permanently  disappeared  from  observation, 
his  death  was  generally  assumed,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  of  time,  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  of  the  annuity 
received  on  nis  behalf;  but  his  share  in  the  undertaking  was  not  usually  for- 
feited under  a  space  of  from  two  to  three  years  after  his  last  receipt  of 
income.  It  is  a  feature  attached  to  these  schemes,  that  they  were  alwavs 
more  popular  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country,  where  benefits  for  me 
entire  solace  of  his  own  old  age  are  generally  neglected  by  the  Englishman 
in  favour  of  a  provision  for  his  immSiate  successors. 

The  tontines  of  1773,  1775,  and  1777,  were  distinguished  as  the  Irish 
tontines,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  monev  raised  mrough  their  means 
was  borrowed  under  authority  of  acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament :  3,561  lives 
were  enrolled  in  these  three  tontines:  but  177  of  these  persons  signed  in 
more  than  one  of  the  three  lists,  and  out  of  1,560  nominees  in  the  tontine  of 
1777,  the  subscription  to  which  was  largly  promoted  by  Thellusson,  the 
famous  banker  of  that  day,  there  were  included  no  fewer  than  432  foreigners, 
who  were  chiefly  his  Swiss  fellow-countrymen.  A  large  proportion  of 
aliens  were  also  placed  on  the  lists  of  the  tontines  of  1773  and  1775.  The 
presence  of  this  extraneous  element  in  such  important  proportions,  ranges 
this  particular  set  of  lives,  when  viewed  by  itself,  in  a  somewhat  exceptional 
category.  A  reference  to  various  particulars,  given  in  the  printed  lists  of 
these  tontines,  will  show  that  the  aault  persons  enrolled  were  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  society. 

The  great  English  tontine  of  1789  was  set  on  foot  by  virtue  of  the  Act 
29  Geo.  III.  c  41.  The  contributors  for  every  lOOL  6«.  which  they 
advanced,  might,  against  the  10th  October,  1790,  name  the  life  of  imv 
person  to  enjoy  the  annuity.  The  ages  of  the  nominees,  their  parents,  with 
other  descriptions  to  identify  the  person  nominated,  were  specified  with 
great  precision  on  a  parchment  order,  producible  on  each  occasion  of  receipt 
of  annuity.  These  particulars  were  also  careftilly  entered  in  the  office 
books  of  the  auditor  and  clerk  of  the  Pells  in  tiie  Exchequer.  Where  the 
age  of  the  nominee  was  above  twenty,  it  was  proved  by  production  of  the 
rerister  of  birth,  or  by  affidavit 

These  details  were  printed  and  published  occasionally,  the  first  time  in 
1792,  and  were  therefore  open  to  correction  at  the  instance  of  tliose 
concerned, 
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Wiljtin  one  month  after  receiving  notice  of  the  deatih  of  his  nominee, 
the  contributor  was  bound  to  certify  it  to  the  auditor.  If  any  annuitant 
neglected  to  demand  payment  of  his  annuity  for  two  years^in  case  no  certi- 
ficate of  the  life  of  the  nominee  was  produced,  the  letter  was  considered  as 
dead,  and  his  annuity  divided  among  the  survivors  of  his  class.  But  if 
such  nominee  afterwards  appeared  to  be  living,  the  annuitant  was  entitled 
to  future  payments. 

Under  these  first  enacted  conditions,  1,002,5002.  was  raised  in  10,000 
shares.  But,  soon  aftier,  the  plan  of  this  tontine  fell  into  dis&vour.  By  a 
ftuther  Act,  30  Geo.  III.  c.  45,  therefore,  the  subscribers  were  allowed  to 
exchange  their  shares  for  Long  Annuities,  having  69^  years  to  run. 
Nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  of  the  contributors  held  firmly  to  their 
original  subscriptions,  and  it  was  found  ultimately  that  4,219  shares  were 
taken  up,  and  that  3,495  *  lives  were  nominated  by  the  subscribers.  Amoi^ 
these  lives,  scarcely  any,  perhaps  not  half  a  dozen,  foreigners  were  enrollea! 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  contributors  nominated  themselves,  their 
children,  or  other  near  connections, — ^no  doubt  on  account  of  the  greater 
facility  with  which  their  existence  in  life  could,  from  time  to  time,  be  proved. 

In  order  to  place  those  persons  who  retained  their  shares  of  their  tontine, 
on  the  footing  they  would  have  had  if  the  whole  number  had  been  filled  up, 
the  Treasury  was  empowered  to  nominate  other  lives  for  the  shares 
exchanged.  It  had  apcordingly  to  deal  with  5,733  shares,  the  balance  of 
the  10,000  forming  the  tontme,  aftier  deducting  therefrom  4,219  shares 
kept  by  the  originsu  contributors,  and  48  shares  which  were  forfeited. 

The  nominees  required  were  to  be  selected  from  the  peers  of  Grreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  their  children  or  grandchildren,  also  firom  baronets, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  lords  of  manors  in  England  or  Wales,  or  their 
children  at  the  more  advanced  age«L  In  addition  to  these,  there  likewise 
were  eligible  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  beneficed  clergymen,  and  fellows  of 
colleges ;  governors  of  the  Charter  House,  of  the  Toundling,  or  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  finally, ''  persons  duly  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Amicable 
Society  for  insurance  on  lives  in^Seneants'  Inn."  It  was  also  enacted  that 
the  Treasury  should  appoint  no  nonunee  for  the  public  other  than  a  resident 
native  of  Great  Britain. 

The  names  of  the  persons  whose  a^s  and  places  of  abode  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  Treasury  were  publicly  (&awn  by  lot  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  names  in  each  class  were  drawn  to  fill  up  the  proportion  of  nominees 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  public  The  5,733  shares  were  assigned  to 
4,812  lives ;  921  of  which  hela  two  shares  on  each  life. 

Before  the  Government  nominees  were  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
auditor,  the  Treasury  was  bound  to  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of  the  register  of 
the  birth  of  every  nominee,  with  proper  certificates  attesting  its  veracity ; 
and  also  other  certificates  of  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  such  nominees. 
And,  every  half  year,  certificates  obtained  by  the  Treasury  from  the 
ministers  of  parishes,  and  fix)m  the  officers  of  the  Amicable  Corporation  of 
the  existence  of  the  nominees,  and  of  their  death  when  such  event  took 
place,  was  filed  at  the  Exchequer  as  warrants  for  reserving  to  the  use 
of  the  public,  or  otherwise  dealing  with,  the  half-yearly  payments  on  their 
lives. 

*  Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  was  the  number  stated  in  the  published 
list  of  1792;  bot  in  1827  an  error  of  three  was  difooTered  to  l^Te  been  made  in  the  reckoning 
of  1790. 
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The  deaths  which  took  place  among  the  Goyemment  nominees  were 
ascertained  very  ftiUy.  For  instance,  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years' 
experience  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  not  more  than  seven  disappearances, 
wholly  unaccounted  for,  were  to  be  observed.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  3,495  lives  were  nominated  by  the  contri- 
butors. Adding  to  these  the  4,812  Government  nominees,  the  whole  list 
presented  a  body  of  8,307  persons.  But  it  will  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that 
although  the  nominees  returned  by  the  Treasury  amount  in  number  to 
4,812  persons,  yet  only  4,676  enter  into  the  observation  formed  of  this 
class.  The  difference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fiwA,  that,  from  their  position 
in  society,  136  of  the  contributors'  nominees  happened  very  naturally  to  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  as  persons  belonging  to  the  very  class  of  people 
to  which  the  selection  was  limited.  They  appeared,  therefore,  undesignedly 
in  each  of  the  two  lists.  But  having  been  direcdy  chosen  by  the  contri- 
butors, and  enrolled  among  their  nominees,  they  were  removed  in  my 
enumeration  from  the  Government  list,  which,  as  1  have  already  observed, 
was  non-selected  except  as  to  its  place  in  society. 

On  looking  at  the  social  position  of  the  persons  composing  the  lists  of  the 
tontine  1789,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  assembled,  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  forei^  or  alien  liviBS,  the  careftd  supervision  of  the  facts 
which  served  to  establish  the  record,  and  the  character  of  the  selection 
which  took  place  in  the  choice  of  nominees,  it  would  seem  to  be  very 
difficult  to  find  an  observation  of  mortality  which  could  be  expected  to 
return  more  closely  the  duration  of  life  which  actually  prevails  among  that 
important  class  of  the  community  upon  whose  lives  the  tenure  of  leases  and 
estate,  and  the  succession  to  property,  almost  exclusively  depend. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also  tnat  the  mere  numericid  strength  of  these 
observations  is  vastly  enhanced  in  weight  by  the  extent  of  time  over  which 
they  now  ran^.  On  a  medium,  nearly  eighty  years'  experience  of  the 
Irisn  tontines  lias  been  acquired,  while  the  English  tontine  has  yielded 
sixty-fqur  years'  experience.  The  observations  were  all  made  up  to  3l8t 
December^  1850 ;  but  the  lists  were  kept  open  till  the  end  of  August,  1856, 
in  order  to  get  the  fullest  information  of  tne  deaths  and  disappearances  up 
to  the  latest  period,  viz.  5th  of  April,  1854. 

The  second  great  division  into  which  the  Government  life  annuitants 
arrange  themselves,  consists  of  the  nominees  of  those  annuities  which  were 
exclusively  granted  at  the  National  Debt  Office.  They  were  formerly 
denominated  **  Sinking  Fund  Life  Annuitants,"  a  desimiation  acquired, 
perhaps,  from  the  preamble  of  the  Act  48  Geo.  IIL  c.  142,  passed 
2nd  July,  1808.  But  under  the  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  c  24,  this  designation 
was  dropped,  although  the  Life  Annuities  still  continued  to  be  granted  with 
the  same  view,  under  amended  conditions.  The  term,  however,  is  one 
which  may  be  retained  with  much  convenience  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  paper,  as  it  seems  to  distinguish  these  particular  annuitants  from 
the  savings  banks  annuitants,  who  were  subsequently  called  into  existence, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  3  and  4  Will.  I V.  c.  14.  The  savings 
banks  life  annuitants  were  a  class  so  restricted  in  number  at  31st  December, 
1 850,  when  the  present  observations  were  taken,  and  the  experience  of  the 
mortality  was  so  extremely  limited,  while  at  the  same  time  so  very  many 
of  the  nominees  were  included  in  the  concurrent  observations  of  the  life 

*  Not  more  thao  7  out  of  1,929  nomioees  whose  existeace  was  aacortainDd  in  1841. 
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aimiiitaiits  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  that  the  materials  were,  in  my  opinion, 
insnfficientlj  extensive,  and  too  recent  to  yield,  by  themselves,  any  con- 
clusions at  all  satisfactory.* 

The  life  annuitants  o^  the  Sinking  Fund  may,  as  a  class,  be  termed  self- 
elected.  True  it  is,  that  out  of  16,812  persons,  675  males  of  the  number 
came  in  as  the  nominees  of,  those  parties  who  speculated  in  life  annuities. 
There  are  also,  no  doubt,  a  certam  number  of  these  annuities  purchased 
under  the  provisions  of  trusts  and  settlements.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  annuities  are  the  investments  of  a  provident  and  comparatively 
affluent  class  of  persons  who  nominate  their  own  lives  for  the  tenure  of  the 
annnuity,  and  therefore  have,  for  as  much  as  it  may  be  worth,  the  benefit 
of  the  most  intimate  consciousness  of  its  probable  duration.  But  as  far  as 
regards  the  interference  of  other  people,  the  Sinking  Fund  nominees  may 
be  termed  non-selected  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  675  male  nominees  only  were  put  forward  by  other  parties  as 
chosen  lives.  The  remaining  16,137  nominees  may  be  considered  to  be  un- 
influenced bv  any  selection,  other  than  that  which  grew  out  of  their  own 
choice,  and  their  position  in  the  social  scale.  These  16,137  persons  separate 
their  numbers  into  5,542  males,  and  10,595  females.  The  675  male 
nominees  selected  by  the  speculators  on  aged  lives,  are,  in  their  turn, 
subdivided  into  two  sections ;  one  consisting  of  322  very  old  lives,  all  above 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  almost  all  of  whom  came  in  with  the  earliest 
reopening  in  1829  of  tihe  dealings  in  this  species  of  investment  The 
remaining  343  lives  range  from  the  age  of  fifty-eight  to  seventy-three  years, 
and  were  sent  in  by  sets  from  one  or  two  city  life  insurance  offices,  on 
financial  principles  best  known  to  themselves.  Leaving  out  this  exceptional 
class  of  675  lives,  the  whole  of  the  annuitants,  or  non-selected  lives,  form 
in  one  combined  aggregate  a  body  of  16,137  persons;  of  whom,  as  above 
shown,  about  one-third  are  males,  and  the  other  two-thirds  females. 

In  order  to  establish  the  degree  of  validity  to  which  the  observation  of 
the  life-annuitants  of  the  Sinking  Fund  may  fairly  lay  claim,  it  is  expe- 
dient, perhaps,  that  some  account  should  be  given  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  facts  recorded  are  brought  forward.  The  purchaser  of  a  life  annuity 
signs  a  declaration  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  that  he  is  desirous  of  transferring  to  them  a  specified  sum  of  stock  or 
money  for  the  purchase  of  a  life  annuity ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  nomi- 
nates a  person  of  an  age,  certified  by  papers  then  produced,  to  be  the  party 
upon  the  continuance  of  whose  life  the  annuity  is  to  depend.  Where 
natives  of  Great  Britain  are  concerned,  these  papers  usually  consist  of  an 
extract  fi*om  the  parish  register  of  baptisms,  carefuUy  distinguishing  whether 
'  the  register  is  kept  according  to  the  old  or  new  style.  The  extract  is 
certifiea  to  be  true  under  the  hand  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  or  the  two 
churchwardens  or  overseers,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  whose  signa- 
tures are  also  ^iven  with  a  statement  of  their  place  of  residence  and  qusQity. 
A  declaration  is  then  made  by  one  of  these  witnesses  that  he  has  examined 
and  compared  the  copy  with  the  register,  and  that  he  saw  the  minister  sign 
the  certificate,  and  that  his  own  ana  the  other  witnesses'  names  are  of  their 
own  proper  handwriting.  A  Airther  declaration  is  then  made  by  the 
purchaser,  or  by  some  one  on  his  behalf  having  personal  knowledge  of  the 
party  named  in  the  extract  from  the  register,  that  the  nominee  mentioned 

*  Out  of  5,64S  enrolled,  S,dS5,  or  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  nominees  of  l>oth 
sexes,  came  in  daring  the  last  sis  years  .of  the  period  ending  Slst  December,  1S50. 
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in  that  copy  is  the  person  upon  whose  life  the  annuity  is  proposed  to  be 
purchased. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  having  been  bom  of  parents  who  were  not  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  nominee  is  unable  to  produce  any  other  record 
of  birth  or  of  baptism  than  such  as  may  have  been  kept  in  the  register  of 
the  parents'  place  of  worship  at  the  date  of  the  nominees  birth  or  baptism. 
In  that  case,  an  extract  from  this  register — the  contents  of  which  extract  is 
declared  bv  the  nominee  to  be  in  his  or  her  belief  true — is  accepted  in  lieu 
thereof,  wnen  accompanied  by  further  information  of  the  kind  aemanded  in 
cases  where  the  evidence  of  the  birth  or  baptism  cannot  be  produced  from 
the  parish  or  any  other  register.  On  these  last-mentioned  occasions,  a 
solemn  declaration  before  competent  authority  has  to  be  made  by  the 
nominee,  or  the  purchaser,  or  by  some  other* person  cognizant  of  the  facts, 
stating  iJie  a^,  names,  employn^ent  and  place  of  abode,  and  also  the  place 
of  birth  of  the  nominee,  and  the  names  of  his  or  her  parents.  The  reason 
whv  a  copy  of  the  register  cannot  be  produced  has  likewise  to  be  assigned. 
This  statement  has  then  to  be  corroborated  in  all  its  particulars  by  another 
declaration  before  a  mwistrate,  from  some  person  who  has  known  the 
nominee  from  ten  or  Gneen  years  of  age,  and  also  the  nominee's  place  of 
birth  and  reputed  parents ;  and  who  also  affirms  the  identity  of  the  nominee 
with  the  person  named  and  described  in  this  declaration  ;  and,  further,  the 
declaranrs  belief  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  declaration  made  by  the 
nominee,  on  his  or  her  behalf,  are  true. 

This  evidence  is  demanded  in  the  case  of  natives  of  Gh:^at  Britain  only, 
and  no  person  can  be  the  nominee  of  another  who  is  not  a  native  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  But  the  forms  under  which  testimony  is  supplied  as  to 
the  ase  and  identity  of  foreigners  is  equally  stringent,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  nature.  Further  precautions  are  taken  for  the  correc- 
tion of  any  misnomer  in  the  register,  and  for  the  due  identification  of  the 
nominee.  With  these  steps  the  first  stage  of  the  process  is  completed;  and 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  asserted  that  any  pains  are  spared  to  establish  the 
facts  of  the  age  ana  identity  of  the  nommee  on  whose  life  the  annuity  is  to 
be  granted. 

The  testimony  in  proof  of  the  nominee's  existence,  before  any  payment  of 
the  annuity  is  allowed  to  take  place,  is  equdly  satisfkctory.  Next  to  validity 
to  an  appearance  in  person,  sustained  by  identification,  at  the  National  Debt 
Office,  18  the  appearance  of  the  nominee  before  the  minister  of  the  parish  or 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  as  attested  under 
tlie  clergyman's  or  justice's  own  hand.  When  the  nominee  resides  abroad, 
his  appearance  personally  must  be  made  before  the  British  constd  or  other 
officer  who  signs  the  certificate.  And  in  case  Ho  British  consul  or  other 
officer  is  residing  in  the  same  locality  with  the  nominee,  aH^rtificate  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  that  the  nominee  is 
living  and  appeared  before  him,  must  be  obtained  and  attested  by  a  notary- 
pubhc  Eacn  of  these  documents  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
&om  the  proprietor  of  the  life  annuity,  that  the  person  described  in  the 
certificate  is  the  nominee  upon  whose  lire  the  annuity  depends. 

Finally,  on  the  close  of  the  contract  by  the  death  of  the  nominee,  before 
the  quarter's  payment  of  the  annuity,  wmch  is  always  claimable  within  two 
years  of  the  above  event,  is  payable  by  the  National  Debt  Office  to  the 
representatives  or  the  parties  entitled,  it  is  necessary  that  the  day  of  death 
or  burial  must  be  certified  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  or  a  justice  of  the 
[iw] 
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peace.  This  certificate  mast  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  from  one  of 
the  parties  entitled  to  the  annuity,  or  from  one  of  the  representatives,  that 
the  person  whose  death  is  thas  certified  is  the  same  person  on  whose  life 
the  annuity  did  depend;  and  in  this  declaration  the  day  on  which  the- 
nominee  died  must  be  stated.  If  the  nominee  had  been  residing  abroad 
at  the  date  of  his  or  her  decease,  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact  in 
due  form  must  be  adduced,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
life  annuity  or  the  executors  of  the  annuitant 

As  one-fourth  part  of  the  annuity  is  always  payable  after  the  death  of 
the  nominee,  information  of  this  event  is  generally  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  National  Debt  Office  within  no  very  extended  space  of  time.  It  does 
happen  occasionally,  however,  that  the  annuitant  disappears  altogether, 
leaving  the  annuity  to  run  in  arrear.  In  this  case,  after  a  certain  period 
has  elapsed,  the  usual  warrants  for  payment  are  no  longer  made  out,  the 
annuity  is  declared  unclaimed,  and  ceases  to  be  any  future  charge  on  the 
Exchequer.  This  does  not  take  place,  however,  for  three  years,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  January  of  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  nominee 
was  last  heard  of;  so  that,  in  fact,  ample  time  is  allowed  before  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  nominee  is  dead.  As  there  is  every  inducement  for  the 
annuitant,  if  alive,  to  come  forward  and  receive  the  annuity ;  and  as  there 
Lf  no  object  perceptible  in  any  abstinence  from  his  or  her  pecuniary 
resources,  it  has  been  customary  to  consider  the  nominee  as  having  deceased 
at  the  middle  of  the  half  year  next  ensuing  the  last  receipt  of  income. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  annuitant  does  now  and  then  reappear.  The 
fact  of  their  existence  is  then  re-established  by  reappearance  at  the  National 
Debt  Office,  or  by  certificate  of  appearance  before  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  or  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  in  these  cases  further  evidence  of 
identity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comptroller-general  of  the  department  is 
always  specially  required.  All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  nrom  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  a  Government  life 
annuity  no  additional  proof  can  be  wanting  of  the  age,  of  the  continuous 
existence,  or  of  the  death  of  the  nominee  therein  concerned. 

The  original  papers,  showing  the  facts  on  which  the  contract  is  based, 
are  all  bound  up  with  this  document ;  and  these  volumes  are  all  deposited 
seriatim  among  the  records  of  the  National  Debt  Office.  The  later  infoi"- 
mation,  bearing  upon  the  existence  and  death  of  the  nominee,  Is  taken 
account  of  most  carefully,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  books  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  is  subject  to  minute  check  and  scrutiny  by  the  different  officers 
who  carry  on  this  branch  of  the  business.  It  is  submitted,  therefore, 
that  the  elements  stored  up  at  the  National  Debt  Office  for  an  observa 
tion  of  the  mortality  prevailing  amon^  the  nominees  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  Life  Annuities  may  well  be  considered  unimpeachable  in  point  of 
accuracy. 

In  deling  with  the  information  which  was  available  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  the  tables  of  mortality,  the  first  steps  were  directed  to  the  collection 
of  the  facts  into  separate  abstracts.  In  respect  of  the  annuitants  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  a  record  or  account  of  all  the  requisite  particulars  was 
carefully  prepared.  This  account,  which,  from  its  nature,  was  extremely 
voluminous,  was  then  most  carefully  examined  and  verified  by  a  second 
and  independent  reference  to  the  original  documents.  Afiter  all  discre- 
pancies had  been  reconciled,  t^e  whole  of  the  details  were  examined  once 
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more,   after   which    the   record  was  considered   indisputable  as  to  its 
exactitude. 

The  account  contained  the  following  particulars,  in  columns,  and  com- 
menced with  the  earliest  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  life  annuity,  which 
contract  was  entered  into  on  the  1st  of  September,  1808.  There  was 
stated  in  column  1  the  date  of  purchase  of  the  life  annuity;. column  2, 
tlie  number  of  the  contract ;  column  3,  the  Christian  and  surname  of  the 
nominee;  columns  4  and  5,  the  date  of  birth  of  males  and  females; 
column  6,  the  date  of  death  of  the  nomine^;  column  7,  the  date  of  the 
last  payment  of  all  annuities  unclaimed;  columns  8,  9,  10,  males — ^the 
age  at  date  of  purchase,  the  age  at  death,  the  age  of  the  living  nominee  on 
31st  December,  1850;  columns  11,  12,  13 — females — the  age  at  date  of 
purchase,  the  age  at  death,  the  age  of  the  living  nominee  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1850.  The  process  of  turning  these  facts  to  use  commenced  with 
counting  the  nominees  of  each  sex  whose  names  were  inscribed  in  each 
page,  and  then  setting  down  their  numbers  separately.  In  the  next  place, 
a  small  abstract  of  each  successive  page  was  formed,  in  which  was  shown, 
separately,  the  number  of  persons  of  either  sex  who  were  enrolled  at  each 
age.  The  verv  same  persons,  distinguishing  the  sexes,  were  then  gathered 
together  at  each  age,  in  another  abstract,  for  each  successive  vear.  These 
two  sets  of  abstracts,  respectively  totalled  for  each  age  of  life,  served,  in 
their  aggregates,  to  ch6ck  one  another  in  respect  of  the  numbers  found  on 
the  office  registers.  And  when  the  numbers  recorded  at  every  age  in  each 
of  these  complete  principal  abstracts  were  summed  up,  the  grand  total  of 
the  nominees  of  either  sex,  upon  whose  lives  annuities  had  been  granted 
from  the  1st  September,  1808,  to  the  3l8t  December,  1850,  was  the  result 
obtained. 

The  same  course,  page  by  page,  and  year  by  year,  was  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  dying  at  each  age,  sex  for  sex.  And  the  nominees 
surviving  on  31st  December,  1850,  out  of  the  number  forming  the  whole 
observation,  were  also  set  forth  at  each  age,  for  each  sex  separately,  page 
by  page,  and  year  by  year,  in  manner  precisely  similar. 

In  preparing  a  scheme  of  the  parts  which  are  indispensable  to  an  accurate 
deduction  of  the  law  of  mortality  prevailing  among  any  class  of  persons, 
the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  materials  are  usiudly  arranged: — 

There  is  stated, — 1.  The  age  at  which  the  enrolment  of  the  nominee,  or 
any  other  event  in  which  the  nominee  is  concerned,  takes  place.  2.  The 
number  of  persons  enrolled  at  each  age.  3.  The  number  brought  under 
observation  from  each  preceding  age,  atter  diminution  by  any  of  me  causes 
which  will  subsequently  be  mentioned.  4.  The  number  remaining  under 
observation  at  each  age,  after  adding  to  the  number  enrolled  at  ike  same 
age,  the  last-mentioned  group  of  persons.  5.  The  number  dying  at  each 
age.  6.  The  number  dive  at  each  age  at  the  close  of  the  observation. 
7.  The  two  previous  quantities  added  together  give  the  total  number  to  be 
withdrawn  nrom  the  number  remaining  under  observation  at  each  age,  in 
order  to  carry  forward  the;residue  to  the  next  age.  8.  Half  the  number 
enrolled  at  each  age,  each  person  enrolled  being,  one  with  another,  present 
only  six  months  of  the  year.  9.  The  number  actually  subject  to  mortality 
for  the  whole  year,  after  the  moiety  of  those  enrolled  at  each  age  is 
deducted  from  the  number  remaining  under  observation,  that  is,  from  the 
group  of  persons  at  the  same  age. 

The  results  of  these  observation  was,  that  there  were  16,812  annuitants 
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in'the  Sinking  Fond,  and  11,655  annuitants  in  the  Tontine,  and  the  annual 
rate  of  mortality  per  cent  prevailing  among  the  Government  life  annuitants 
of  all  classes  combined,  except  certain  aged  male  life  annuitants  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  675  in  number,  was  as  follows : — 


Mean 

MiLCBS,  11,154. 

Agbs. 

Age. 

Sabject  to 

Died. 

Mortality 

Subject  to 

Died. 

Mortality 

Mortality. 

per  Cent. 

MortaUfy. 

percent. 

Ito    6    ... 

3 

3,345*0 

33 

-9866 

3,693-5 

40 

1-0830 

6  to  10     ^. 

8 

8.765-5 

57 

•6503 

10,171-0 

60 

•5899 

11  to  15    ... 

13 

13,371-0 

75 

•5609 

15,771-5 

90 

•5707 

16  to  20    ... 

18 

16,557-0 

169 

1-0207 

20.033*5 

174 

•8686 

ai  to  25     ... 

23 

17,791-0 

260 

1-4614 

22,203-5 

185 

•8332 

26  to  30    ... 

28 

18,252-5 

213 

1-1670 

23.451-0 

201 

•8571 

31  to  35     .*. 

d3 

18,685-5 

216 

1-1560 

24.122-0 

233 

•9659 

36  to  40    ... 

38 

19,328-0 

260 

1-3452 

25,001-5 

259 

1-0359 

41  to  45     ... 

43 

20.326-0 

277 

1-3628 

26.705-0 

295 

1-1047 

46  to  50    ... 

48 

21,532-5 

316 

1-4676 

29.021-0 

372 

1-2818 

51  to  55     ... 

53 

23,045-5 

485 

2-1045 

33,315-0 

504 

1-5128 

56  to  60    ... 

58 

24,074-0 

632 

2-6252 

37.280-0 

697 

1-8696 

61  to  65    ... 

63 

24,190-0 

822 

3-3981 

39,907-5 

1,026 

2-5684 

66  to  70    ... 

68 

21,046-0 

1,093 

5-1934 

36,950-0 

1,495 

4-0460 

71  to  76     ... 

73 

15,343  0 

1,172 

7-6387 

28,796-5 

1,747 

6-0667 

76  to  80    ... 

78 

9,401-0 

1,007 

10-7116 

18.125-0 

1,682 

9*2800 

81  to  85     ... 

83 

4,109-0 

667 

16-2327 

8,492-5 

1,226 

14-4363 

86  to  90     ... 

88 

1,165-5 

251 

21-5358 

2,664-0 

547 

20-5330 

91  to  95     ... 

93 

217-5 

70 

32-1839 

467-0 

135 

29-5405 

Totals 

280,545-5 

8,075 

406,161-0 

10,967 

1 

After  determining  the  yearly  rate'  of  mortality  for  the  middle  age  of 
each  quinquennial  group,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables,  the  four  inter- 
stitial ages  between  each  of  these  mean  ages  were  interpolated.  The 
method  preferred  throughout  for  this  process  was  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  an  application  of  the  well-known  formula  supplied  by  the  diflFerential 
calculus,  and  which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose  by  many 
authorities.  For  the  interpolation  requisite  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
carry  the  process  beyond  the  third  order  of  differences,  which  were  assumed 
to  be  constant 

There  are  various  shapes  under  which  the  law  of  mortality  may  be 
exhibited.  It  may  be  shown  in  the  form  of  the  number  of  living  persons 
commencing  each  a^e,  out  of  whom  one  person  will  die  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Or,  convers3y,  it  may  be  set  forth  in  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
which  takes  place  among  100,  or  any  other  number  of  persons,  com- 
mencing the  year  at  each  age :  or  it  may  be  displayed  by  the  probabilitv 
of  surviving  the  year  at  each  age:  or,  by  the  number  living  at  each 
successive  age  out  of  a  certain  number  starting  at  anv  one  particular  age. 
The  three  forms  last  mentioned  are  those  which  in  the  present  case  have 
been  preferred  as  the  most  convenient  medium  for  displaying  the  several 
results  of  the  different  observations.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  any 
further  computations,  however,  the  probability  of  surviving  the  year  has 
throughout  been  shown  in  tfie  shape  not  of  the  natural  number,  but  of  the 
logarithms.  For  the  same  reason  also,  the  logarithm  of  the  number  living, 
as  well  as  the  number  itself,  has  been  given. 
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The  quantitieB  above  Bpecified  have  been  giyen  at  eaeh  age  seriatim  for 
each  observation  separately.  As  regards  the  combined  observations  for  the 
male  and  for  the  female  sexes  separately,  there  has  been  superadded  the 
expectation  or  mean  duration  of  lite,  and  tiie  present  value  of  the  annuity 
at  the  two  rates  of  interest  3^  and  4  per  cent.  The  first-mentioned  rate  of 
interest  is  that  by  which,  very  nearly,  the  dealings  at  the  National  Debt 
Office  have  been  for  many  years  past,  on  the  average,  governed.  The 
other  rate,  4  per  cent.,  is  given  to  facilitate  comparison  with  the  tables  in 
Mr.  Finlaison's  Report  .of  1829,  and  with  other  well-known  tables  of  life 
annuities. 

For  a  purpose  immediately  in  vieW)  an  abstract  of  the  expectation 
of  life,  according  to  the  combined  observations  for  each  sex,  is  sub- 
joined ; — 


Expectation  of  Life. 

AOB. 

Expectation  of  Life. 

Aov. 

Males. 

Fenudes. 

Ifalea. 

Females. 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 

48*88 
45-57 
41*85 
38*74 
86*25 
33*39 
80*25 
27*12 
23*86 
20*53 

5a*28 
60*07 
46*49 
48*27 
40-02 
36  65 
33*30 
29*91 
26*45 
22*99 

^     55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 

17*41 
14*41 
11*54 
9*08 
7*00 
5-22 
3*93 
2*78 
1-51 

19*56 

16*17 

12*96 

10*14 

7*70 

5*69 

4*17 

2*94 

1-57 

The  expectation,  namely,  that  computation  which  is  known  as  the  mean 
duration  of  life,  is  not,  however,  an  altogether  unexceptionable  medium  of 
comparison.  Because  from  its  being  deduced  from  the  extremity  of  life 
through  the  successive  probabilities  of  surviving  the  year  at  each  age,  the 
inaccuracies  of  one  age,  or  one  set  of  ages,  may  in  the  course  of  the  calcu- 
lation very  possibly  neutralize  the  inaccuracies  of  another  age,  or  set 
of  ages,  whue  the  law  of  mortality  may  oscillate  in  error  through  its 
greater  part 

For  instance,  in  certain  well  known,  tables  the  excessive  mortality  set 
forth  fot  the  older  males  of  the  population  is  balanced  more  or  less  by 
the  undue  vitalitjr  ascribed  to  the  younger  lives.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  the  conclusions  deduced  through  these  intricate  processes,  and  put 
forward  as  the  law  of  mortality  proper  to  each  separate  class  of  facts, 
might  derive  further  si^ificance  if  they  were  contrasted  with  the  fruit 
of  other  observations,  which  in  their  day  have  been  accepted  by  many  as 
reliable  standards  of  value.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Finlaison  entered  into 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  English  life-tables,  and  other  tables  of 
mortality,  after  which  Mr.  Finlaison  continued. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  cent,  the  expectation  of  life,  and  the 
present  value  of  the  annuity  at  3^  per  cent  and  4  per  cent,  interest,  by^ 
the  Government  life  table  framed  by  Mr.  Finlaison  m  1823,  and  now  in 
force,  is,  for  either  sex,  as  follows: — 
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M^T-Hift- 

A<IB. 

Fekalbcl 

AOB. 

MortaUty 

per 

Gent 

Expecta- 

Value 
of  the  Annuity. 

MortaUty 

per 

Cent 

Ezpecta- 

Valne 
of  the  Annuity. 

tion. 

At  Si 

At  4 

tiOQ. 

At  31^ 

At  4 

percent. 

percent 

percent 

per  Cent. 

3 

1*249 

49-80 

22-105 

19*264 

3 

1-098 

55-05 

23-065 

19-951 

8 

•604 

47-02 

21-708 

19*028 

8' 

•572 

52*50 

22-895 

19-892 

13 

•526    • 

43-31 

20-833 

18*339 

13 

-477   . 

48*70. 

22-124 

19-316 

18 

•931 

39-61 

19-817 

17-533 

18 

•840 

45*22 

21*404 

18-780 

S3 

1-415 

36-87 

19-192 

17-068 

23 

•862 

42*09 

20-782 

18-333 

28 

1-272 

34-31 

18*633 

16-671 

28 

-905 

38*87 

20*045 

17-788 

33 

1-246 

31-40 

17-821 

16-052 

33 

•990 

35*61 

19*205 

17-153 

38 

1-314 

28-28 

16-796 

15-240 

38 

1-110 

32-40 

18-301 

16-461 

43 

1-353 

25-08 

15-593 

14-261 

43 

1-152 

29-14 

17-261 

15*646 

48 

1-420 

21-68 

14-102 

13-005 

48 

1-193 

25-70 

16-009 

14-633 

53 

2-149 

18-34 

12-452 

11-579 

53 

1*288 

22-22 

14-493 

13-366 

58 

2-961 

15-47 

10-937 

10*255 

58 

1-697 

18-69 

12^774 

11-889 

63 

3'552 

12-72 

9*341 

8-833 

63 

2-276 

15-30 

10^922 

10*260 

68 

5-270 

10-14 

7-692 

7-334 

68 

3-399 

12-16 

9-018 

8-548 

73 

7-226 

7-96 

6*213 

5-974 

73 

5-476 

9-41 

7-194 

6-876 

78 

9-798 

5-78 

4-583 

4-445 

78 

8-758 

7-19 

5-613 

5-406 

83 

16-226 

3-82 

2-992 

2-925 

83 

n-381 

6-57 

4-422 

4-292 

88 

30-953 

2-81 

1-677 

1-649 

88 

16-056 

8-68 

2-834 

2-774 

93 

46-000 

1-49 

•943 

•982 

93 

34*818 

1-97 

1-874 

1-355 

98 

100- 

•50 

■•• 

"" 

98. 

65*000 

•94 

-421 

-417 

If  the  foregoing  columns  are  compared  with  each  other^  sex  for  sex^ 
some  remarkable  contrasts  are  presented.  In  the  first  place^  it  will  be 
found  that  the  mortality  of  the  male  sex,  throughout  life,  is  greater  at  every 
age  than  that  of  the  female.  This  characteristic  had  long  been  suspected, 
perhaps  firom  the  time  of  Kersseboom,*  but  it  had  not  by  any  means  been 
admitted  at  the  period  when  the  above  observation  was  framed.  That 
Dr.  Price  and  Joshua  Milne  evidently  thought  the  distinction  in  the 
respective  probabilities  of  life  of  the  two  sexes  slight  and  of  no  moment,  is 
manifest  by  their  several  tables  of  mortality,  in  which  the  male  and  female 
data  are  compounded  to  form  a  set  of  results  which  is  applicable  to  neither 
case. 

But  not  only  is  the  mortality  of  the  male  sex  higher  throughout  than 
that  of  the  female  in  Mr.  Finlaison's  observation,  but  it  also  presents  a 
peculiarity,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  which  is  present  in  so  many  other 
observations,  as  to  appear  to  be  a  law  of  nature.  This  feature  consists  in  a 
marked  increase  of  the  mortality  at  tiie  particular  age  mentioned,  which 
mortality  afterwards  diminishes  to  again  re-augment  to  the  same  extent  at 
an  iige  long  subsequent,  viz.  the  age  of  forty-eight  The  occurrence  of  a 
similar  climax  in  the  life  of  the  mariner  at  the .  age  of  thirty-two,  has  also 
been  shown  by  separate  observations  drawn  by  difierent  observers  fi-om 
independent  sources.  This  peculiaritv,  however,  does  not  exist  in  the 
female  table  of  mortality.  IJor  is  tms  remarkable  variation  altogether 
unimportant,  for  it  militates  against  a  theory  supported  by  one  or  two 
eminent  mathematicians,  to  the  eifect  that  mankind  dies  in  the  order  of  a 
symmetrical  curve.  Mankind,  however,  does  not  do  so,  as  far  as  obseiv 
vation  imforms  us.    Again,  the  respective  chances  of  life,  when  displayed 

*  Derde  Verhandeling  door  den  Heer  Willem  Kemeboom.    In  's  GraTenluuufe,  1742. 
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iu  the  form  commoulj  called  the  expectation,  or  mean  duration  of  life,  and 
also  when  thrown  into  the  still  more  practical  shape  of  the  money  value 
of  a  life  annuity,  certainly  present  a  striking  superiority  in  favour  of  the 
female  sex.  In  childhood — ^that  is,  at  eight  years  of  age — ^the  female  life 
is  computed  to  possess  five  and  a  half  years  greater  mean  duration  of 
life  than  the  male ;  in  womanhood,  that  is,  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
four  and  a  half  years ;  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  three  and  a  half  years; 
and  in  old  age,  viz.  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  one  a  half  years. 

Viewed  through  the  medium  of  the  life  annuity,  the  greater  worth  of  the 
female  life  is  equally  evident  At  the  age  of  eight,  the  life  annuity  is 
worth  nearly  one  year's  purchase  more  to  the  female  than  to  the  male 
of  the  same  age.  At  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  rather  more  than  one 
year ;  and  at  the  life  annuity  purchasing  age  of  fifty-eight,  rather  more 
than  one  and  a  half  years ;  and  at  seventy-eight,  mlly  one  year  more. 
These  are  substantial  difierences  in  favour  of  me  female  sex.  But  they 
are  in  a  great  degree  supported  by  further  observation.  And  if  the 
respective  mortalities  of  the  sexes  are  not  confirmed  to  their  fullest  extent 
by  later  and  more  lengthened  experience,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
accuracv  of  Mr.  Finlaison's  deductions  at  the  time  when  they  were  firamed 
is  questionable.  For  it  should  be  kept  in  view  that  not  only  was  the  male 
experience  of  1823  limited  in  number,  but  it  was  also  alloyed  by  an  intro- 
duction of  assured  life.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  female  annuitants, 
particularly  those  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  who  were  present  in  a  majority 
of  more  than  40  per  cent,  were  3ien  observ^  in  a  great  degree  in  all  their 
newness  of  selection. 

Before  the  observation  of  1823,  however,  is  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  wider  observation  of  the  present  day,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
contrast  with  it  the  Northampton  table,  which  governed  the  charges  of  the 
National  Debt  Office  from  the  year  1808,  up  to  the  period  (1830),  when 
Mr.  Finlaison's  measures  of  value  were  adopted. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  Northampton  table  it  will  be  seen  that  were  it 
a  question  of  purchasing  a  life  annuity  of  lOOL  at  the  age  of  63  years  by  the 
Northampton  table,  the  annuity,  whether  male  or  female,  would  be  charged 
indiscriminately  89 IZ.  for  the  annuity;  while  by  Mr.  Finlaison's  table 
the  charge  would  be  to  a  male  934/L,  and  to  a  female  1,092/L  for  the  same 
benefit  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  on  30th  April,  1827,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
3rd  April,  1828,  No.  56,  it  was  established  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
sale  of  life  annuities  was  then  advancing  at  the  rate  of  8,000Z.  every  week, 
and  during  the  previous  three  months  had  exceeded  95,000/L  The  grant 
of  annuities  was  stopped  on  5th  July,  1828.  It  was  resumed  on  25th 
November,  1829. 

In  the  course  of  the  five  years  antecedent  to  the  present  year,  1860,  there 
have  been  granted  to  4,362  annuitants  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  262,963/L 
of  annuity.  The  annuities,  therefore,  averaged  about  602.  each.  The  sexes 
present  themselves  in  the  proportion  of  one  male  to  two  females.  By  a 
reference  to  the  amount  of  the  consideration  given  in  money,  or  money  value 
of  stock  for  the  annuity  sold,  it  would  appear  that  the  mean  age  of  the 
annuitants  is  about  63  years.  From  these  data  it  is  not  very  diflBcult  to  form 
a  near  estimate  of  the  loss  saved  to  the  public,  and  the  additional  amoimt 
thereby  brought  into  the  state  cofiers,  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Finlaison^ 
tables  in  the  stead  of  the  discarded  Northampton  rates. 
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An  annuity  of  1 1  to  a  male  aged  63  is  worth,  by  Mr.  Finlaisotfs  table, 
as  we  have  just  shown,  9'341  years'  purchase  at  3  J  per  cent  interest ;  and 
to  a  female  of  the  same  age  a  similar  annuity  is  worth  10*922  years'  pur- 
chase. One-third  of  the  2G2,96SL  of  annuity  granted  during  the  last  five 
years,  viz. :  87,654Z.  on  the  male  lives,  therefore,  must  have  Drought  in  of 
money  818,776Z. ;  and  the  2-3rd3  175^309^  remaining  for  the  female 
lives  1,914,725Z.  The  whole  annuity  was  purchased,  consequently,  for 
2,7 33,501  Z.;  but  262,963i,  of  annuity  would  have  been  sold  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  to  lives  aged  63,  at  8*91  years'  purchase  by  the  Northamp- 
ton table,  or  for  a  sum  of  2,343,0002. ;  accordingly,  the  loss  prevented  m 
the  five  years  was  390,501i,  which  is  very  nearly  IJ  years'  purchase  of  the 
annuity.  If  the  same  rate  of  saving  or  gain  to  the  state  is  applied  to  the 
whole  annuity  purchased  since  the  25th  November,  1829,  as  there  has  been 
about  1,967,000/.  of  life  annuity  granted  from  that  date  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Finlaison's  tables  for 
the  Northampton  rates,  has  already  made  a  difference  to  the  country  of 
nearly  3,000,000Z. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  cent.,  the  expectation  of  life,  and  the 
present  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/L  (interest  being  taken  at  3^  and  at  4  per 
cent)  by  the  English  Government  life  annuitant  table,  framed  in  1860, 
for  either  sex,  present,  in  nearly  all  respects,  the  same  features  as  those  which 
characterized  the  table  framed  thirty-five  years  previously  in  1823.  The 
mortality  of  the  male  throughout  life,  after  the  age  of  infancy,  is  heavier 
than  that  of  the  female.  As  was  the  case  in  the  old  table,  it  also  shows  a 
temporary  increase  at  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  but  in  the  new  table,  the 
mortality  at  that  age  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  old  observation ;  for  the  per 
centage  is  not  heavier  than  the  per  centage  at  forty-three  years  of  age, 
whereas  in  the  old  observation  it  was  as  heavy  as  that  taking  place  at  forty- 
eight.  In  the  new  female  table,  the  mortality  per  cent  at  the  ages  of  eight 
and  thirteen  is  the  same,  while  in  the  old  table  the  mortality  diminishes 
slightly  from  the  first  mentioned  age  of  eight,  where  it  is  *572,  to  the  last 
stated  period  of  life  thirteen,  where  the  per  centage  is  '477.  But  in  the 
new  table  for  females,  the  mortality  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirteen,  runs  as  follows: — 8,  '613  per  cent;  9,  '570  per  cent;  10, 
•549  per  cent;  11,  '551  per  cent;  12,  '573  per  cent;  13,  '613  per 
cent,  showing  that  the  minimum  mortality  occurs  at  the  ages  of 
ten  and  eleven  years,  while  in  the  old  table  the  mortality  also  came  really  to 
a  minimum  at  the  age  of  eleven.*  In  the  new  female  table  the  mortality  is 
at  an  absolute  minimum  at  the  age  of  ten,  with  the  very  slightest  shade  of 
increase  at  the  age  of  eleven.  But  in  the  natural  fraction  of  this  table,  as 
distinguished  from  the  fraction  produced  by  the  methods  already  described, 
the  minimum  is  positively  at  the  age  of  eleven.  By  a  similar  reference,  it 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  minimum  mortality  takes  place  at  the  same  age  of 
eleven  with  the  male  sex.  In  any  selection  ofa  life  at  its  highest  vitality,  it 
therefore  is  tolerably  clear  that  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven  years  old  shoula  be 
chosen.  An  exaggeration  of  the  vitality  of  the  female  sex  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Finlaison.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Mr. 
Finlaison,  in  maintaining  the  superiority  of  vitality  proper  to  the  female 
sex,  never  went  further,  virtually,  than  to  affirm  that,  so  far  as  he  had 

*  Which  therefore  would  seem  to  he  the  hest  age  at  which  to  select  a  life  of  the  female 
•ex  fur  iDsertioD  in  a  lease,    fciee  Report  of  1829,  p.  67. 
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observed  annuitant  life,  that  snperiorify  existed  to  the  extent  laid  down  in 
his  life  tables. 

The  recent  investigations,  no  doabt,  appear  to  show  that  the  disparity 
between  the  mean  duration  of  male  and  female  life,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fin- 
laison  from  his  observation,  requires  some  degree  of  modification.  Viewed 
through  the  medium  of  the  **  ex|)ectation,*'  the  disparity  of  the  mean  dura- 
tion ascribed  to  the  female  in  youth  and  middle  age  would  seem  to  require 
material  reduction.  This  result  tends  chiefly  to  show  the  necessity  of  a 
range,  wider  in  point  of  time  rather  than  in  numbers,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
true  proportion  of  deaths. 

In  1823,  probably  not  16  per  cent  of  the  Sinking  Fund  female  life 
annuitants  enrolled  had  died  off,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numbers  given, 
as  observed  up  to  1st  January,  1826,  in  the  report  of  1829.  But  of  the 
10,595  Sinking  Fund  female  life  annuitants  observed  up  to  July,  1856, 
60  per  cent,  had  gone  off  by  death  in  a  lapse  of  forty-eight  years.  A 
similar  effect  was  evidenced  in  respect  of  the  mortality  of  the  friendly 
societies,  where,  although  800,000  persons  passed  under  observation,  the 
mortality  returned  was  extremely  low,  owing  to  the  experience  being 
narrowed  to  a  period  of  five  years. 

But  although  any  statement  of  the  difference  of  the  mortality  between 
the  sexes  seems  rather  large  when  viewed  through  the  intervention  of  the 
expectation,  the  comparison  is  reduced  to  a  better  outline  when  contem- 
plated through  the  more  practical  medium  of  the  value  of  the  annuity. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  high  vitality  returned  for  the  female  sex  by 
the  observation  of  1823  is  contradicted  in  no  very  violent  degree  by  the 
further  and  more  extended  observation  of  1860.  The  ratios  of  the  values 
of  the  life  annuity  to  the  one  sex  and  to  the  other  are,  however,  more 
steady  and  constant  in  the  new  observation  than  in  the  old.  This,  too,  is 
probably  the  result  of  an  experience  more  extended  in  point  of  time. 
Whether  the  variance  of  the  new  and  old  observations  as  against  the 
female  purchaser,  which  at  the  age  of  63  amounts  to  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  year's  purchase  by  the  table  now  in  use,  and  sinks  again 
at  the  age  of  tiiirteen  to  as  little  as  3-1 00th  parts  of  a  year's  purchase, 
or  about  four  days'  income,  is  substantial  enough  to  suggest  the  necessity 
of  a  revision  of  the  tables,  will  be  better  determined  after  a  direct  com- 
parison of  the  value  of  the  annuity  in  respect  of  each  sex  separately  by  the 
old  tables  at  present  in  use,  and  tables  deduced  from  the  recent  observation. 
This  comparison  will  be  made  at  two  distinct  rates  of  interest,  viz.,  3^  per 
cent  and  4  per  cent,  answering  to  the  prices  92f  and  16  of  Three  per  Cent 
Stock  respectively ;  in  order  to  show  not  only  the  effect  of  the  dealings  at 
the  price  which' has  ruled  on  the  average  of  the  last  thirty  years,  but  also 
the  effect  at  such  a  price  as  would  be  demanded  were  the  stocks  to  be 
greatly  and  permanently  depressed  through  any  unforeseen  circumstance. 

The  variance  between  the  old  tables  and  the  new  is  very  trifling  indeed 
where  the  interests  of  the  male  sex  are  in  question.  So  much  so,  as  to  be 
altogether  unworthy  of  serious  attention  of  either  the  vendors  or  purchasers. 
Where  the  female  sex  is  concerned,  however,  the  differences  are  of  more 
importance.     The  new  observation  has  a  tendency  to  show  that  under  the 

E resent  system  the  vitality  of  the  female  life  annuitant  is'  somewhat  too 
ighly  rated^  and  that  although  such  modifications  in  the  charges  as  might 
be  made  on  this  account  would  not  be  of  very  great  moment  in  detail ;  yet 
that  a  change  from  the  present  rates  to  a  tariff  modified  by  the  furtner 
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experience  obtained  in  the  last  thirty-five  yearsj  would  in  practice  probably 
aTOct  the  annual  dealings  of  the  National  Debt  Office  to  some  considerable 
extent  Tak^ti  in  the  gross^  the  sum  which  the  more  extensive  observation 
shows  to  be  uimecessary  to  secure  the  Government  against  loss  is  probably 
too  large  to  be  overlooked,  and  possibly  is  sufficiently  substantial  to  give  by 
its  removal  additional  inducement  to  the  individual  annuitant  for  mrther 
investment  of  capital  or  savings.  But  this  is  only  a  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  present  investigation.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty  that 
a  further  observation  of  the  female  annuitants  taken  some  thirty  years 
hence  at  the  close  of  a  new  generation,  may  not  restore  the  relative  supe- 
riority of  the  female  sex  in  point  of  vitality,  to  the  proportions  observed  in 
1822.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  statistics  that  they  are  liable  to  change, 
because  the  habits  of  a  people  change.  The  medical  and  sanitary  sciences 
are  progressing,  and  are  beginning  to  obtain  greater  appreciation.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  fact  will  not  and  cannot  have 
any  effisct  on  the  duration  of  life.  It  is  almost  certain  that  any  material 
improvement  in  the  human  physical  constitution  will  be  first  observed  in 
the  diminution  of  the  infantile  and  the  female  mortality.  The  greater 
perils  of  life  to  which  the  male  is  exposed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
civilized  existence  may  neutralize  his  portion  of  the  generd  improvement 
for  a  long  time  to  come;  but  with  the  female  it  is  difierent,  from  the 
nature  of  her  social  position.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  perhaps,  the 
time  has  now  come  tor  considering  whether  it  may  not  be  proper  to  submit 
the  whole  subject  to  the  Lords  of  ue  Treasury,  in  order  that  their  lordships 
may  determine  whether  the  tables  now  acted  upon  for  the  grant  of  annuities 
should  be  in  any  degree  modified. 


8UGAB. 

Return  of  the  QuantiUeB  of  Sugar  imported  and  retained  for  Home  Consump^ 
tion,  toiih  Rctte  of  Duty  charged,  and  Revenue  therefi^om^  from  1800  to  1869 
inclusive;  Account  of  the  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Sugar, 
Molasses,  Rum,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Cotton,  from  the  West  Indies,  British 
Guiana,  Mauritius,  and  the  British  Possessions  in  India,  for  the  Years 
1831  to  1859;  also  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  Sugar  imported  for  the  same 
period;  and  an  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Refined  Sugar  and  Sugar 
Candy  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Years  1848  to  1859. 
(Mr.  'Charles  Forster.)     19th  June,  1860.    (394.) 

In  1800  there  were  imported  3,233,806  cwts.  of  unrefined  su^r;  and 
the  quantity  retained  for  actual  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
2,156,196  cwts.;  the  net  revenue  amounting  to  2,162,1412.  In  1801  the 
quantity  imported  was  4,181,366  cwts. ;  consumed,  3,198,315  cwts. ;  duty, 
3,066,163/. ;  average  price  Muscovado  British  West  India  sugar,  exclusive 
of  duty,  59s,  5  A  per  cwt  In  18 1 1  the  quantity  imported  was  4,060,545  cwts. ; 
quantity  consumed,  3,741,833  cwts.;  amount  of  duty,  4,652,824^. ;  average 
price,  45s.  In  1821  the  quantity  imported  was  4,373,166  cwts. ;  consum^, 
3,412,240  cwts. ;  amount  of  duty,  4,188,997/. ;  average  orice,  33«.  2d.  In 
1831  the  quantity  imported  was  5^366,263  cwts;  consumea,  4,076,251  cwts. ; 
amount  of  duty,  4,650,606^ ;  average  price,  2Ss.  Sd.  In  1841  the  quantity 
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imported  was  4,905^018  cwts. ;  consumed,  4,057,878  cwts. ;  amonnt  of  duty, 
5,114,390^;  average  price,  39^.  Sd.  In  1851  the  quantity  imported  was 
7,932,534  cwts. ;  consumed,  6,233,547  cwts. ;  amount  of  duty,  3,979,141t ; 
average  price,  25^.  6d.  per  cwt.  In  1859  the  quantity  imported  was 
9,098,544  cwts. ;  consumed,  8,641,920  cwts. ;  amount  of  duty,  5,936,909i ; 
average  price,  26«.  TcL  per  cwt 

In  1801  the  rates  of  duty  on  sugar  were — ^British  West  India  brown  or 
Muscovado,  li  per  cwt ;  East  India  and  Mauritius,  3«.  2 A  per  cwt,  and 
42Z.  16«.  3A  per  cent  ad  mt;  foreign,  IZ.  l4«.  per  cwt;  refined  sugar, 
foreign,  6L  5«.  5Jd  per  cwt ;  brown  sugar  candy,  foreign,  3i  Oa.  6i  per 
V  cwt,  and  3i  per  cent  ad  val ;  white  sugar  candy,  foreign,  4i  IO5.  9A 
per  cwt,  and  3/.  per  cent  ad  vaL  In  1811  the  duty  on  British  West 
India  was  IL  78.  per  cwt ;  East  India,  IL  10^.  per  cwt,  and  IL  per  cent 
od  val ;  foreign  brown  or  Muscovado,  3Z.  per  cwt ;  refined  sugar,  forei^, 
SL  Ss.  4A.per  cwt ;  brown  sugar  candy,  foreign,  4Z.  16«.  per  cwt ;  white 
sugar  candy,  71.  13«.  4dL  per  cwt  In  1821,  the  duty  was, — ^British  W^t 
India  brown,  IZ.  7«.  per  cwt ;  East  India  and  Mauritius,  IL  17«.  per  cwt ; 
foreign  brown,  SL  per  cwt ;  refined  sugar,  SL  Ss.  per  cwt ;  brown  sugar 
candy,  5L  12«.  per  cwt ;  and  white  sugar  candy,  8t  8«.  per  cwt  In  1831, 
British  West  India  and  Mauritius  brown  Muscovado  or  clayed,  IL  4«.  per 
cwt;  East  India,  IL  128,  per  cwt;  foreign,  SL  3«.  per  cwt;  refined 
sugar,  foreign,  SL  8«.  per  cwt ;  brown  sugar  candy,  6L  12«.  per  cwt ; 
white  sugar  candy,  foreign,  SL  8«.  per  cwt  In  1841,  the  duty  was, — 
British  West  India  and  Mauritius,  IL  58.  2fA  per  cwt  ;  and  5  per 
cent;  East  India,  of  British  possessions  within  East  India  (Company's 
charter,  IL  58.  2^  per  cwt ;  and  of  other  British  possessions,  IL  13«.  7}d. 
per  cwt ;  foreign  brown  Muscovado  or  clayed,  SL  68.  IfdL  per  cwt ; 
refined  sugar,  foreign,  SL  16«.  4^dL  per  cwt  ;  brown  sugar  candy, 
5L  178.  7id.  per  cwt;  and  white  sugar  candy,  foreign,  SL  16«.  4|dL 
per  Cwt  In  1851,  the  dutv  was, — sugar  of  any  British  possession, 
into  which  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  is  prohibited,  11*.  Sd.  per 
cwt,  equal  to  white  clayed,  and  10«.  per  cwt  not  equal  to  white  clayed. 
Of  other  British  possessions — 14«.,  equal  to  white  clayed;  13«.,  equal  to 
brown  clayed,  but  not  equal  to  white  clayed ;  128.,  not  equal  to  brown 
clayed;  foreign  sugar,  16«.  4A,  per  cwt,  equal  to  white;  158.  6d,,  equal 
to  brown  clayed,  but  not  equal  to  white  clayed ;  14*.,  not  equal  to  brown 
clayed.  Of  any  British  possessions,  into  which  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugar  is  prohibited,  13^.  4d,  per  cwt, ;  of  other  British  possessions,  17«., 
per  cwt ;  foreign,  IL  S8.  per  cwt  In  1859,  the  duty  was, — of  all  sorts,  of 
whatever  growth  and  whencesoever  imported,  equal  to  white  clayed,  16*. 
per  cwt ;  not  equal  to  white  clayed,  135.  lOd.  per  cwt ;  not  equal 
to  brown  clayed,  12«.  Sd.  per  cwt;  refined  sugar  and  sugar  candy, 
in  all  sorts,  of  whatever  growth,  and  whencesoever  import^,  18«.  4i 
per  cwt 

The  importation  of  British  West  India  sugar  was  as  follows: — Iii  1831, 
4,805,449  cwts.;  1841,  4,124,748  cwts.;  1851,  5,661,573  cwts.;  and  1859, 
5,230,225  cwts.  From  Antigua  there  were  imported  in  1831,  193,177 
cwts.;  in  1841,  144,103  cwts. ;  in  1851,  200,234  cwts.;  and  in  1859, 
196,701  cwts.  From  Barbadoes,— in  1831,  379,052  cwts.;  in  1841, 
257,108  cwts.;  in  1851,  583,840  cwts. ;  in  1859,  591,368  cwts.  From 
Dominica,— in  1831,  56,339  cwts. ;  in  1841,  42,342  cwts. ;  in  1851,  60,239 
cwt». ;  in  1869,  62,550  cwts.  From  Granada,— in  1831,  185,771  cwts. ;  in 
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1841,  84^70  cwts. ;  in  1851, 121,381  cwts. ;  in  1859,  94,069  ewts.    From 

Jamaica,— in  1831,  1,429,093  cwts.;  in  1841,528,585  cwts.;  in  1851, 

627,823  cwts.;  and  in  1859,  428,925  cwts.    From  Montserrat,— in  1831, 

26,137  cwts.;  in  1841, 10,839  cwts.;   in  1851,  7,675  cwts.;  and  in  1859, 

3,376  cwts.     From  Nevis,— in  1831,  49,924  cwts. ;  in  1841,  12,124  cwts. ; 

in  1851,  33,309  cwts. ;  and  in  1859,  33,419  cwts.  From  St  Christopher,— 

in  1831,  101,968  cwts. ;  in  1841,  63,936  cwts.;  in  1851,  122,030  cwts. ; 

and  in  1859,  116,663  cwts.     From  St  Lucia,— in  1831,  72,376  cwts. ;  in 

1841,  51,115  cwts. ;  in  1851,  69,930  cwts. ;  in  1859,  82,647  cwts.     From 

St  Vincent,— in  1831,  221,662  cwts.;  in  1841,  110,205  cwts.;  in  1851, 

163,409  cwts.;    in    1859,    124,475  cwts.      From    Tobago,— in    1831, 

121,249  cwts. ;   in  1841,  48,164  cwts.;  in  1851,  45,129  cwts.;  in  1859, 

68,501  cwts.   From  Tortola,— in  1831,  15,559  cwts. ;  in  1841,  8,397  cwts.; 

in   1851,  3,078  cwts.;    in  1859,  nothing.      From  Trinidad,— in   1831, 

327,167  cwts.;   in ,1841,  281,606  cwts.;  in  1851,  441,772  cwts.;  in  1859, 

638,150  cwts.    From  Bahamas, — ^in  1831,  nothing;    in  1841,  100  cwts.; 

in  1851,  nothing;  in  1859, 191  cwts.  From  Bermuda, — in  1831,  104  cwts. ; 

in  1841,  nothing;  in  1851,  833  cwts.;  in  1859,  nothing.   From  Demerara, 

—in  1831,  802,134  cwts. ;  in  1841,  415,261  cwts. ;  in  1851,  521,216  cwts.; 

in  1859,  736,655  cwts.     From  BerWce,— in  1831, 122,088  cwts. ;  in  1841, 

90,063  cwts.;   in  1851,  73,986  cwts;;    in  1859,  59,958  cwts.      From 

Mauritius,— in  1831,  516,076  cwts.;    in  1841,  704,948  cwts.;    in  1851, 

1,000,269  cwts. ;  in  1859,  1,169,341  cwts.    From  British  possessions  in 

India,— in   1831,   161,779  cwts.;    in  1841,   1,240,883  cwts.;    in   1851, 

1,574,473  cwts. ;  in  1859, 895,108  cwts.    From  Ceylon,— in  1831,  nothing; 

in  1841,  4  cwts. ;    in  1851,  4^874  cwts. ;   in  1859,  4,000  cwts.     From 

Singapore,— in  1831,  23,794  cwts.;    in   1841,  30,695  cwts.;    in   1851, 

6,083  cwts. ;  in  1859,  34,119  cwts. 

Of  rum  there  was  imported  from  the  British  West  India  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Mauritius,  and  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1831, 
7,847,783  gallons;  in  1841,  3,872,382  gallons ;  in  1851,  4,652,232  gallons; 
and  in  1859,  6,608,369  gallons. 

Of  coffee,  there  were  imported  from  the  same  British  possessions, — in 
1831,  27,673,988  lbs. ;  in  1841,  25,885,910  lbs. ;  in  1851,  36,777,717  lbs. ; 
,and  in  1859,  51,701,721  lbs. 

Of  cocoa,— in  1831,  1,491,947  lbs. ;  in  1841,  2,920,305  lbs. ;  in  1851, 
4,349,051  lbs. ;  in  1859,  4,211,185  lbs. 

Of  cotton  wool  from  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana, — ^m  1831, 
2,401,685  lbs.;  in  1841,  1,532,117  lbs.;  in  1851,  446,529  lbs.;  in  1859, 
592,256  lbs.  From  East  India,— in  1831,  25,805,153  cwts. ;  in  1841, 
97,008,199  lbs. ;  in  1851,  120,010,443  lbs. ;  in  1859,  190,520,400  lbs. 
From  Ceylon,— in  1831,  nothing ;  in  1841,  339,454  lbs. ;  in  1851, 
2,616,519  lbs.;  in  1859,  1,807,120  lbs.  Total  from  British  possessions,— 
in  1831, 28,206,838 lbs.;  in  1841, 98,920,270 lbs.;  in  1851, 123,075,603 lbs.; 
in  1859,  194,255,264  lbs. 

Of  foreign  sugar,  there  were  imported, — in  1831,  583,216  cwts.;  in 
1841,  811,376  cwts.;  in  1851,  2,713,335  cwts.;  in  1859,  4,110,768  cwts. 
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FOREIGN  SUOAB. 

Betum  of  the  QuanHiy  of  Foreign  Sugar  entered  for  Home  Consumption 
during  each  Tear^from  1831  to  1859  inclusive,  distinguishing  Eefinedjrom 
Unrefined;  and  also  the  several  places  from  whence  such  Sugar  was 
imported.    (Mr.  Charles  For8ter.)^8tli  Febniary4l860.     (395.) 

Of  unrefined  and  refined  foreign  sugar,  there  were  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom, — m  1831,  93  cwts. ;  in  1841,  283  cwts. ; 
in  1851,  1,681,195  cwts.;  and  in  1859,  3,751,460  cwts.  From  Cuba 
there  were  imported, — in  1831,  3  cwts. ;  in  1841,  150  cwts. ;  in  1851, 
617,979  cwts.;  and  m  1859,  1,626,386  cwts.  From  Porto  Rico,— in 
1831,  5  cwts.;  in  1841,  21  cwts.;  in  1851,  183,350  cwts.;  in  1859, 
179,080  cwts.  From  Brazil,— in  1831,  30  cwts. ;  in  1841,  27  cwts. ;  in 
1851,  300,788  cwts.;  in  1859,  932,086  cwts.  From  Java,— in  1831, 
nothing;  in  1841,  nothing ;  in  1851,  17,449  cwts. ;  in  1859,  100,661  cwts. 
From  rhilippine  Islands, — in  1831,  2  cwts.;  in  1841,  1  cwt;  in  1851, 
87,782  cwts. ;  in  1859,  300,048  cwts.  From  Holland,— in  1831,  nothing; 
1  1841,  18  cwts.;  in  1851,  260,565  cwts.;  in  1859,  121,207  cwts.  From 
Belgium, — in  1831,  nothing;  in  1841,  nothing;  in  1851,  59,590  cwts.; 
and  in  1859,  106,751  cwts. 


ClJSTOMS,|EXCISE,  BTO. 

A  Betum  of  the  Amount  of  Customs  Duties  collected  in  each  Year  from 
1816  to  1858,  both  inclusive,  exclusive  of  Drawhdchs  and  Bounties,  and 
distinguishing  the  Cost  of  Collection,  and  the  Net  Sum  available  for  the 
Exchequer  in  each  Year;  also,  of  the  Amount  of  Excise  Duties,  Stamps, 
and  Taxes,  as  collectedr  under  the  Separate  Boards  and  the  United  Board 
of  Inland  Bevenue,  and  showing  the  Aggregate  Amount  in  each  Year,  and 
distinguishing  the  Cost  of  Collection,  and  the  Net  Aggregate  Sum  available 
for  the  Exchequer.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  1st  March,  1859.  (101.) 

BjiTimNofihe  Amount  q/*  Customs  Duties  collected  [in  each  Year  Jhm  1816  to  1858,  both 
inclusive,  exclusive  of  Dbawbacks  and  BouimES,  and  distinguishing  the  Cost  of  Collection, 
and  the  Net  Sum  available  for  the  Exchequer  in  each  Year;  also,  of  the  Amount  of  Ezcm 
Duties,  Stamps,  and  Taxes,  as  collected  under  the  Separate  Boards  and  the  United 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  showing  the  Aggregate  Amount  in  each  Year,  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  Cost  of  Collection,  and  the  Net  Aggregate  Sum  available  for  the  Exchequer 
{so  far  as  relates  to  the  Customs  Department^, 


Customs  Duties. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

Taxes. 

Net 
£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

risie 

12,373,592 

29,385,747 

6,373,667 

21,618,123 

1817 

9,716,431 

25,169,436 

6,472,169 

18,476,798 

1818 

11,258,374 

21,483,312 

6,861,169 

10,002,748 

1819 

11,638,747 

24,741,555 

6,904,560 

8,331,780 

1820 

10,871,310 

24,894,990 

6,666,712 

7,858,734 

YenTB  ended 

1821 

9,837,279 

27,929,832 

6,562,253 

7,750,011 

1822 

10,582,763 

28,183,051 

6,513,599 

7,814,690 

5th  JaDuaiy. 

1823 

10,663,617 

27,283,408 

6,632,546 

7,218,844 

1824 

11,498,763 

25,342,827 

6,801,950 

6,206.927 

1825 

11,327,741 

26,768,039 

7,244,042 

4,922,070 

1826 

16,541,524 

21,004,487 

7,447,924 

4,990.961 

1827 

17,280,712 

19,172,019 

6,702,350 

4,702,743 

JS28 

17,894,405 

18,438,707 

6,811,226 

4,768,273 
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Customs  Duties. 

Exdse. 

Stamps. 

Taxes. 

Net 
£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ri829 

17,236,408 

20,769,684 

7,107,960 

4,849,303 

1830 

17,211,840 

19.540,010 

7.101,304 

4,896.567 

1881 

17.540,323 

18,644.383 

7,058.121 

6,013,405 

1832 

16,516,271 

16,303,025 

6,947.828 

4,864,343 

1833 

16.794.992 

16.611,036 

6,951,843 

4,943,967 

1834 

16.208,940 

16,543.711 

6,928.310 

4,892,058 

1835 

18.402.529 

14,892.022 

7,016,726 

4.550,613 

1836 

20.866,647 

13.248.625 

7,000.223 

3.676.523 

1837 

21,488,492 

14,564,893 

7.192.088 

3,689,762 

1838 

20,539,149 

13,419.271 

6.869,840 

3,677,748 

1839 

20,846,246 

13,632,171 

7,050,582 

3.654,819 

^Tt^Tt  t^nAt^ 

1840 

21,683,997 

13,609,636 

7,004.982 

3,711.796 

ACKTV  VUUVU 

1841 

21,784,500 

13.751,968 

7,168.625 

3,946,444 

5th  Jannaiy. 

1842 

21.898.846 

13.678,835 

7,135,217 

4,482,911 

1843 

21,025,146 

12,617,646 

6.982,952 

4,844,648 

1844 

21,033.717 

12.877.629 

6,948,137     • 

9,439.747 

1846 

22,504.822 

13,308,060 

7,157,287 

9,408.086 

1846 

20.196.866 

13,585.582 

7,710,683 

9,250,412 

1847 

20.568,909 

13,988.310 

7,506,179 

9,667,800 

1848 

20.024,431 

12,883,677 

7,527,642 

9,786,861 

1849 

20.999,132 

14,164,065 

6,643,772 

9,668,069 

1860 

20.636.921 

13.986,363 

6.867,648 

9,712,009 

1861 

20,442,170 

14,316,084 

6,568,332 

9,743.216 

1862 

20,616,388 

14,442,081 

6.385,082 

8,868.886 

1863 

20,551,542 

14,836,073 

6,761,634 

8,887,480 

J864 

20.902,734 

15,337,724 

6,975,417 

8,742,039 

QaArter  ended 
6th  April. 

1864 

4,705,207 

2,336,090 

1,790,260 

2,880,672 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

(1866 

21.429,904 

16,696,537 

7,093,777 

13,803,261 

Yeaw  ended 

I1866 

23,034,029 

17,117,373 

7,076,011 

18,170.989 

Slst  March.      ' 

|1857 

23.321,843 

18,165.000 

7,372,209 

19,206,980 

[1868 

23,109.104 

17,826,000 

7,415,719 

14,738,148 

NOTE. 

AmmtHt  of  Customs  Duties  CSoflected— During  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  comprehended 
In  this  return,  the  duties  on  yarious  articles  of  imported  merchandise  (among  which  were 
tea,  tohacco,  wine,  spirits,  and  coffee),  were  collected  wholly,  or  in  part,  hy  the  Excise. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  second  quarter  of  1826,  the  undivided  collection  of  the 
duties  on  all  these  articles,  except  tea.  was  assigned  to  the  Customs;  and  on  22nd  April,  1834, 
the  duties  on  tea  also  became  a  brancn  of  the  Customs  revenue  exclusively.  (The  duties  in 
question  are,  up  to  the  periods  stated,  included  in  the  *'  Excise  "  account^ 

Charges  of  CoUeetion, — Under  the  head  of  <*  Charges  of  Collection,''  there  is  giren  tot 
each  year  the  aggregate  sum  which  was  shown  under  the  same  designation,  or  under 
the  equivalent  designation  of  *<  Charges  of  Management"  The  rule  observed  in  the 
separation  of  charges  of  collection  or  management  from  other  expenses  paid  out  of  the 
revenue  has  not,  howerer,  been  uniform  throughout  the  period  which  this  return  embraces. 
The  chief  particulars  in  which  it  has  varied  are  these:~lst.  That  from  1822  to  1863  indu- 
aive,  the  expenses  of  the  warehousing  department,  which  had  previously  been  classed  with 
charges  of  collection,  were,  conformably  to  an  arrangement  approved  by  a  Parliamentary 
committee,  detached  firom  that  head,  and  carried  to  a  separate  account,  as  payments  for 
national  objects;  but  subsequently  to  5th  April,  1854,  the  same  expenses  have  again  beoi 
included  with  charges  of  collection.  2nd.  That  the  expenses  of  the  coast  guard,  heretofore 
borne  by  the  revenue  of  Customs,  and  classed  with  charges  of  collection,  have,  since 
1st  October,  1856,  been  defrayed  by  the  Admiralty.  And  3rd.  That  the  superannuation 
allowances  gnnted  to  retired  officers  of  the  Customs,  which  were  brought  to  account  among 
the  charges  of  collection  until  5th  April,  1864,  have,  from  that  date,  ceased  to  be  so  treated^ 
and  are  now  separately  Toted  by  Parliament 

From  1st  April,  1854,  the  cost  of  collection  has  been  defrayed  from  rotes  of  Parliament, 
and  the  gross  revenue  made  arailable  for  the  Exchequer,  per  Act  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  94.  The 
dlfl^rence  between  the  amount  entered  as  collected  in  each  year,  and  the  net  sum  available  for 
the  Exdiequer,  arises  from  bills  and  balances  outstanding  at  the  termination  of  each  year. 
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SAVIKGS  BANKS. 


Betum  respecting  the  Capital  and  Interest  of  Savinae  Banks  Funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  die  National  Debt,  con- 
tained in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1858,  combined  together  and  continued  down  to  November, 
1859.    (Mr.  Ayrton.)    28th  February,  1860.     (117.) 


Tear 

Balance 

Grois  Total 

of 

Securities  held 

by 
GonuniMioners. 

Tear 

Balance 

Qrosfl  Total 

of 
Secnritiee  held 

by 
Commissioners. 

ending 

dnetoTnutees 
at  the  dose 

endinff 

doe  to  Trusteei 
at  the  close 

20th  Not. 

of  each  Tear. 

20th  Not. 

of  each  Tear. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1817 

231,028 

279,330 

1839 

22,486,553 

22.745,226 

1818 

1,697,853 

2,118,080 

1840 

23,649,716 

23,756,604 

1819 

2,813,023 

3,578,605 

1841 

24,536,971 

24,714,950 

1820 

3,469.910 

4,414,096 

1842 

26,406,642 

25,604.678 

1821 

4,740,188 

5,923,899 

1843 

27.244,266 

27,142,125 

1822 

6,546,690 

7,929,398 

1844 

29,653,180 

28,976,242 

1823 

8,684,662 

10,190,418 

1845 

30,950.983 

30,818,592 

1824 

11,720,629 

13,321,632 

1846 

31,851,238 

31,583,042 

1825 

13,257,708 

14,870,461 

1847 

30,236,632 

.  80,007,342 

1826 

13,135,218 

14,628,388 

1848 

28,233,032 

27,301,972 

1827 

14,188,708 

15,468,827 

1849 

28,699,550 

27,655,222 

1828 

15,358,504 

16.656,988 

1850 

29,129,206 

28,321,822 

1829 

14,791,495 

15,798,788 

1851 

30,445,568 

29,598.822 

1830 

14,860,188 

15,782,038 

1852 

81,912,413 

31,003,822 

1831 

14,698,635 

15,489,638 

1853 

33,510,771 

32,381,383 

1832 

14,416,885 

14,938,638 

1854 

33,909,302 

32,744,567 

1833 

16,324,794 

15.743,337 

1856 

34,410,694 

32,940,608 

1834 

16,386,035 

17,705,458 

1856 

35,119,585 

33,203,171 

1835 

17,469,617 

17,705,458 

1857 

35,255,722 

33,384,353 

1836 

18,934,591 

18,912,036 

1858 

.  86,391,407 

33,799,104 

1837 

19,711,797 

19,763,925 

1859 

39,179,078 

37,260,642 

1888 

21,446,341 

21,753,490 

TARIFFS. 

Return  of  the  New  and  Old  Rates  of  Duty  upon  Hie  several  Articles  {so  far 
as  the  same  can  be  given)  levied  by  the  Tariff  of  Foreign  Countries  in 
which  alterations  have  been  made,  and  showing  the  Percentage  Increase  or 
Decrease  of  Duties,  and  the  Dates  of  their  Alterations,  from  the  1st  August 
totheSUt  December,  1859. 

Russia  {except  Poland  and  Ports  of  Sea  of  Azoff). — The  import  duties  on 
iron  were  altered  on  the  19th  June,  1859,  when  a  reduction  of  66  per  cent 
was  made  on  cast-iron  raw,  from  5'70s,  to  l'90s.  per  36  lbs. ;  of  12^  per 
cent  on  rail  and  scrap  by  the  White  Sea,  and  30  per  cent,  by  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Sea,  from  Is.  3-2d.  and  Is.  Id.  to  \s.  l-30d.  per  36  lbs,;  of 
60  per  cent,  on  bar  iron  of  less  than  ^inch  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  ^0  per 
cent  by  land,  from  2s.  2*6(i  and  \s.  Id.  to  \s.  VZd. ;  of  35^  per  cent  on 
assorted  iron  by  the  Black  Sea,  from  2s.  2*6(2.  to  Is.  6*10{&  per  36  lbs.; 
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and  ft  reduction  of  22^33  per  cent  on  boiler-plate,  sheet,  and  steel,  from 
28.  10-20d.  to  28.  2-6i 

ZoLLYBBEiK. — On  the  1st  Jannary,  1860,  reductions  were  made  on  import 
duties  of  85  per  cent  on  castor  oil  in  casks ;  of  50  per  cent  on  india- 
rubber  plates,  from  18«.  to  ds.  per  110^  lbs. ;  of  50  per  cent  on  tallow,  from 
6*.  to  3*.  per  110 J  lbs. ;  of  50  per  cent  on  pasteboard  covers,  from  38.  to 
U.  6(2. ;  of  27*28  per  cent  on  dyed  silk  and  neuret  silk,  also  yam  of  cotton 
and  silk  twisted,  from  11.  IS8.  to  12L  4^.  per  110^  lbs.  All  duties  were 
removed  fiY>m  ice,  asphaltum,  coal  tar,  and  cement  On  the  28th  Majj 
1859,  the  exportation  of  cattle  and  other  animals  was  also  rendered  free. 

WtJBTBMBUKG. — The  prohibition  to  export  cattle,  horses,  oats,  and  gun- 
powder, beyond  the  western  frontiers  of  the  Zollverein  was  removed  on  the 
28th  May,  1859. 

Fbange. — On  the  9th  January,  1859,  the  import  duty  on  feathers  was 
removed.  The  duty  on  grease  extracted  from  skins  from  India  was 
reduced  95  per  cent,  if  imported  in  French  vessels,  from  168.  to  98.  6d. ; 
and  in  foreign  vessels,  85*57  per  cent,  from  IL  2a.  2d.  to  3a.  2'^d.  per 
110*20  lbs.  A  reduction  of  90  per  cent  on  sago  frx)m  India  and  French 
colonies  in  America  in  French  vessels ;  of  33*33  per  cent  on  sesame. 
The  duty  on  flax  or  linseed  from  Zealand  for  sowing  was  removed.  The 
duty  on  hark.  Quinquina  Peruvian,  was  reduced  50  per  cent  The  duty 
on  cochineal  from  French  colonies  was  removed.  The  duty  on  sarsaparilla 
was  reduced  86  per  cent  The  duty  on  iris  of  Florence  r^uced  87*50  per 
cent  The  duty  on  aloes  from  countries  beyond  Europe  was  increased 
1,100  per  cent  in  French  vessels,  and  96*75  in  foreign  vessels.  The 
duty  on  benjoin  from  countries  beyond  Europe  was  reduced  90  per  cent 
in  French  vessels.  The  (luty  on  balsam  copaiva  from  out  of  Europe  was 
reduced  90*28  per  cent ;  on  cotton  from  India,  50  per  cent,  in  French 
vessels,  from  4.8.  to  2a.  per  110*20  lbs.;  and  84*25  per  cent,  in  foreign 
vessels,  fit)m  14a.  to  2a.  2*4i  per  110  lbs.  The  duty  on  wood  for  ebonists' 
trade  of  more  than  8  inches  thick  was  reduced  from  14*29  to  72  per  cent ; 
and  the  duty  on  wood  for  buildings  was  removed.  The  duty  on  steel 
was  altered;  on  copper  was  reducSi  40  per  cent,  from  II.  to  12a.  per 
110*20 ;  and  the  duties  on  detached  pieces  of  agricultural  machinery  were 
altered.  On  the  14th  July,  1859,  the  prohibition  to  export  articles  of  war 
was  removed.  And  the  export  duty  was  removed  on  sulphate  of  iron  from 
Corsica. 

PoBTUGAL — Cape  Verde  hlande. — ^Horned  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  were  to  be 
imported  duty  free  from  May  23,  1859,  to  the  end  of  1863.  The  duties  on 
hogs'  lard,  mutton,  beef,  was  reduced  90  per  cent,  and  a  duty  was  imposed 
on  Indian  com  flour  of  10a.  %d.  per  barrel. 

Austria. — In  October,  1859,  the  import  duty  on  Servian  pigs  was  in- 
creased from  4a.  to  16a.  each. 

TuscANT. — On  the  5th  September,  1859,  the  export  dui^  on  alabaster 
was  reduced  83  per  cent  from  2a.  to  0*4d.  per  75  lbs.,  and  on  works  of 
art  50  per  cent,  from  8d  to  0*4d 

Rome. — On  the  19th  May,  1859,  the  export  of  all  articles  of  food  was 
prohibited ;  and  on  the  30th  June,  1859,  the  prohibition  of  export  of  maize 
was  removed. 

Two  SicnjBS. — ^From  the  22nd  July  to  the  31st  December,  1859,  the 
import  duty  on  wheat  and  maize  was  remov^  The  free  admission  of  the 
same  waa  idfterwards,  on  the  S9th  August,  prolonged  to  June,  1860. 
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Hatti — Port'aU'Prince. — ^The  export  duty  on  coffee  was  fixed  on  the 
17th  Jane,  1859;  at  7*.  per  110  lbs. 

Brazil. — On  the  30th  September,  1859,  the  monopoly  of  exportation 
and  sale  of  Brazilian  dye-wood  was  abolished,  and  15  per  cent  import 
duty  was  imposed.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  export  of  cotton,  cofiee, 
sugar,  &c.,  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent 

Argentine  Republic.  —  The  import  duiy  on  all  goods  imported  was 
increased  firom  12  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cnpj. — On  the  23rd  September,  1859,  fire-arms,  sjde-arms,  gunpowder, 
and  other  warlike  stores,  were  prohibited  to  be  imported  without  special 
licence.  Powder  for  mines  may  be  imported  at  me  port  of  Valparaiso 
only.  An  export  duty  of  4  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  unposed  on  copper, 
smelted  by  Chilian  coal,  on  the  30th  May,  1859. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 


Return  respecting  the  Capital  and  Interest  of  Friendly  Societies*  Funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner's  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  similar 
to  the  Return  relating  to  Savings  Banks,  ordered  on  the  Srd  of  February, 
1860.     (Mr.  Ayrton.)    24th  August,  1860.     (245.) 


Year 

Balance 

GroBi  Total 

of 

Securitiea  held 

by  the 
GommiMionen. 

Year 

Balance 

OroM  Total 

of 

Secarities  held 

by  the 

ending 

due  to  Trastees 
at  the  dose 

ending 

dae  to  Trustees 
at  the  dose 

20th  Not. 

of  each  Year. 

20th  Not. 

of  each  Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1822 

3,390 

8,816 

1841 

1,306,949 

1,286,200 

1823 

4,230 

4,604 

1842 

1,449,244 

1,384,500 

1824 

60,424 

62,718 

1843 

1,609.288 

1,550.300 

1825 

69,555 

70,200 

1844 

1,770,775 

1,691,800 

1826 

101,337 

108,900 

1845 

1,913,0.56 

1,842,300 

1827 

126.348 

137,400 

1846 

1,951,392 

1,869,300 

1828 

142,118 

144,500 

1847 

1,961,553 

1,857,000 

1829 

183,340 

192,900 

1848 

2,003,635 

1,865,300 

1830 

251,701 

259.200 

1849 

2,103,281 

1,952,300 

1831 

302,671 

312,500 

1850 

2,277,340 

2,123,400 

1832 

358,865 

370,400 

1851 

2,393,941 

2,221,400 

1833 

415,548 

428,000 

1852 

2,458,971 

2,259,450 

1834 

520,926 

531,800 

1853 

2,386,225 

2,165,060 

1835 

597,108 

600,600 

1854 

2,199,549 

1,922,650 

1836 

680,621 

677,200 

1855 

2,040,346 

1,718.850 

1887 

805,917 

800,300 

1856 

1.952.336 

1,594,150 

1838. 

952,768 

947,100 

1857 

1,944,991 

1,555,550 

1839 

1,096,810 

1,084,600 

1858 

1,980,682 

1,544,850 

1840 

1,217,765 

1,169,100 

1859 

2,001,754 

1,538.650 
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TwelfA  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  1869-60. 

Wb  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  since  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  came  mto  operation  the  sum  annually  expended  for  **  Relief  to  the 
Poor"  has  veiy  largely  decreased,  and  that  this  expenditure  is  in  a 
diminishing  ratio  when  compared  with  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  came  into  operation  in  the 
autumn  of  1834.  During  the  twenty-two  years  preceding,  that  is,  from 
1813  to  1834,  the  aggregate  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales  was  143,110,817/.,  a  sum  equivalent  to  an  annual 
average  disbursement  of  6,505,037 1  In  the  subsequent  twenty-five  years, 
that  is,  from  1835  to  1859,  the  aggregate  sum  expended  was  129,226,833t, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  an  annual  average  expenditure  of  5,169,073/.  Hence, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  an  average  annual  decrease  of 
l,335,964L,andatotal  decrease  duringthe  twenty-five  years  of  33,399,100/. 
This  saving  has  been  effected  notwithstanding  the  heavy  additional  burdens 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  the  poor  rates,  and  charged  in  the  item 
"  relief  to  the  poor,**  smce  1834.  Two  of  tiiese  burdens,  the  cost  of  the 
new  union  workhouses  and  the  salaries  of  the  paid  union  officers,  have  not 
averaged  less  than  800,000/,  a  year ;  200,000/.  a  year  for  the  former,  and 
600,000/.  for  the  latter;  being  a  total  amount  .of  20,000,000/.  for  the  two 
charges  together  during  the  twenty-five  years  in  question.  The  diminution 
of  the  law  charges,  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  paupers,  since 
1834,  has  been  a  marked  feature  in  the  recent  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  In  the  years  1833  and  1834  these  expenses  averaged  256,508/L  per 
annum  ;  in  the  four  following  years  they  averaged  148,973/.  In  subsequent 
years  these  items  declined  still  more ;  and  according  to  the  latest  returns, 
namely,  those  of  1857,  the  amount  was  only  80,7331,  or  less  than  one-third 
of  the  average  expenditure  of  1833  and  1834. 

The  decrease,  if  viewed  in  relation  to  the  population,  is  equally  satisfac- 
tory. The  average  annual  population  from  1813  to  1834  was  12,583,000; 
the  rate  per  heiS  on  that  number  for  relief  was  10^.  4d;  the  average 
population  from  1835  to  1859  was  17,087,297,  and  the  rate  per  head 
6tf.  0}^.,  or  a  decrease  of  4«.  S^d.  per  head;  that  is,  42  per  cent  Had  the 
expenditure  from  1835  to  1859  remamed  at  lO^.  4(2.  per  head,  the  total 
sum  expended  in  relief  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  would  have 
been  220,705,900/.,  instead  of  129,226,833/.,  or  ninety-one  millions  more 
than  has  been  actually  expended.  The  decrease  in  relation  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  any  comparison  can  be  instituted,  is  also  remarkable. 
No  strict  comparison  between  the  expenditure  for  relief  and  the  income  of 
the  country  is  practicable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  accurate  statistics  exist 
of  the  annual  profits  and  earnings  of  the  people.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  important  exponents  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  with  which  the 
relief  expenditure  may  be  compared.  The  first  is  the  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  the  property  tax.  The  property  tax  assessment  (under 
Schedule  A.)  falls  very  nearly  upon  the  same  property  as  that  upon  which 
the  poor  rate  is  levied.  In  18 1 5  the  assessment  m  question  was  51,898,423/. ; 
the  average  expenditure  for  relief  in  the  three  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816 
was  5,812,7552.,  which  was  equal,  to  a  rate  of  28.  3(2.  in  the  pound  on  the 
property  tax  assessment  In  1857  the  annual  value  of  real  property  was 
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103>49652532. ;  the  average  expenditure  for  relief  in  the  three  years  1856, 
1867,  and  1858  was  6,778,6624  or,  U.  IJd.  in  the  pound.  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent  had  taken  place  in  the  latter  as  compared 
with  the  former  period. 

The  second  mode  of  instituting  a  comparison  is  the  declared  value  of 
imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kii^om,  by  which  the  expansion  of 
trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  is  indicated.  During  the  five  years 
ended  on  the  31st  December,  1833,  the  declared  value  was  on  the  average 
83,567,482/.;  the  average  expenditure  for  relief  during  the  five  nearest 
parochial  years,  that  is,  from  1830  to  1834,  was  6,764,59R  Had  this  sum 
•oeen  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  imports  and  exports  it  would  have  required 
a  levy  of  1«.  7J<i.  in  the  pound.  But  during  the  five  years  ended  with 
1868  the  average  declared  value  had  risen  to  295,718,8312.;  the  average 
relief  of  the  five  years  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1859,  was  6,846,9804,  or  4}A  in 
the  pound  only  on  the  declared  value  of  uie  imports  and  exports.  Regaixied 
through  this  medium,  the  poor  rate  expenditure  has  decreased  upwards  of 
75  per  cent 

A  minor  but  perhaps  not  less  interesting  exponent  of  the  country's  wealth 
is  found  in  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  the  three  ^ears  1832,  1833,  and  1834  the  avera^  amount  of 
deposits  and  interest  m  the  savings  banks  of  England  and  Wales  was 
15,697,3542.;  the  average  relief  in  the  three  parochial  years  1832,  1833, 
and  1834  was  6,716,0082.  Thus,  for  XL  annually  spent  in  relief,  22.  Ss.  9(1 
had  been  accumulated  in  the  savings  banks.  But  in  the  three  years  1855, 
1856,  and  1857,  the  deposits  and  interest  had  risen  to  an  average  of 
3'6,830,7952.,  and  the  relief  for  the  three  parochial  years  1865,  1856,  and 
1857  was  on  the  average  5,931,0142.;  so  that  for  12.  yearly  paid  in  relief, 
62.  45.  2(2.  had  been  placed  in  the  savings  banks.  The  accumulated  savings 
had  gained  upon  the  annual  relief  in  a  ratio  nearlv  threefold.  A  consideration 
of  these  facts  and  figures  would  appear  to  show  conclusivelv  that  the 
expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is,  as  shown  under  the  relations  just 
adverted  to,  about  two-thirds  less  than  it  was  previously  to  the  passing  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  this  decrease  it  will  be  remembered 
has  taken  place  notwithstanding  the  large  items  of  additional  cost  to  which 
we  have  adverted.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  expenditure  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  for  each  year  from  1834  to  1869 : — 


Yeapf 
ended  at 
Lady  Day. 

Efltimated 

The  Total 

Rate 

Years 

ended  at 

Lady  Day. 

Estimated 

The  Total 

Rate  per 
Head. 

Population. 

expended. 

per  Head. 

Population. 

expended. 

£ 

B.         d. 

£ 

B.         d. 

1834 

14^72,000 

6,317,255 

8      H 

1847 

17,076,000 

5,298,787 

6       21 

1885 

14,564,000 

5,526,418 

7      7 

1848 

17,304,000 

6,180,764 

7       If 

1836 

14,758,000 

4,717,630 

6      41 

1849 

17.534,000 

5,792,968 

6       6| 

1837 

14,955,000 

4,044,741 

5       5 

1850 

17,765,000 

5,395,022 

6       1 

1838 

15,155,000 

4,123,604 

5      5i 

1851 

17,927,609 

4,962,704 

5       6| 

1839 

15,357,000 

4,406,907 

6      8i 

1862 

18,205,000 

4,897,685 

5       4* 

1840 

15.562,000 

4,576,965 

5     10^ 

1853 

18,402,000 

4,939,064 

5       ^ 

1841 

15,911,757 

4,760,929 

6      Oi 

1854 

18,617,000 

5,282,853 

5       8 

1842 

15,981,000 

4,911,496 

6       1| 

1855 

18,840,000 

5,890,041 

6       3 

1843 

16,194,000 

5,208,027 

6       5i 

1856 

19,043,000 

6,004,244 

6       3t 

1844 

16,410,000 

4,976.093 

1857 

19,207,000 

5,898,756 

6       If 

1845 

16,629,000 

5,039,703 

6       Oi 

1858 

19,444,000 

5,878,542 

6      0^ 

1846 

16,851,000 

4,954,204 

5     lOi 

1859 

19,578.000 

5,558,689 

5       Bk 

Aver 

age  of  the  25  yean  (183S 

►  to  1839)    . 

■ 

6       Oi 
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The  sum  of  5>55896892.  was  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the 
year  which  ended  the  25th  of  March,  18599  heing  a  decrease  of  319,8532.  as 
compared  with  the  sum  expended  during  the  preceding  year,  or  5*4  per  cent, 
the  rate  per  head  being  6^.  O^d.  in  1858,  and  Sa.  S^dn  in  1859,  or  a  decreased 
rate  of  4  Jd 

The  net  annual  value  of  rateable  property  in  1841  was  62,540,030i  ;  in 
1847  it  was  67,320,587^. ;  in  1850  it  was  67,700,153i.;  and  in  1856  it  was 
71,840,27U  The  gross  estimated  rental  for  1856  was  86,077,676i  The 
rate  in  the  pound  of  the  sum  expended  being  in  1841,  Is.  6'3d. ;  1847, 
1«.  6-9A  ;  1850,  U.  7'ld. ;  and  in  1856,  g^oss,  U.  4'7i,;  and  net,  U.  8-lct 

The  amount  expended  for  relief  only,  in  628  unions  and  parishes  under 
Boards  of  Guardians  (comprising  a  population  of  16,529,865,  census  1851), 
was  as  follows : — In  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1858,  there  were  expended 
in  in-maintenance,  946,575/. ;  in  out-relief,  2,981,410i ;  total,  3,927,985Z.  In 
the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1859,  in  in-maintenance,  844,801  i  ;  in  out-relief, 
2,777,477/. ;  total,  3,622,278i!. ;  showing  a  decrease  of  101,774  in  in-mainten- 
ance, 203,933/.  in  out-relief,  or  a  total  of  305,707/.,  or  7-8  per  cent  In 
the  year  ended  Michaelmas,  1858,  there  were  expended  in  in-maintenance, 
916,10U  ;  in  out-relief,  2,929,006/. ;  total,  3,845,107/.  Andin  the  year  ended 
Michaelmas,  1859,  in  in-maintenance,  805,223/.;  in  out-relief,  2,732,942/.; 
total,  3,538,165/. ;  showing  a  decrease  in  in-maintenance  of  110,878/.;  in 
out-door  relief  of  196,064/. ;  total,  306,942/.,  or  8-0  per  cent 

The  amount  expended  for  in-maintenance  and  ouirdoor  relief  to  irre- 
movable paupers  during  the  year  ending  at  Lady  Day,  1859,  was  792,713/., 
or  23-31  per  cent  of  uxe  total  expenditure,  and  1^.  0*2(2.  per  head  on  ihe 
population. 

The  numbers  of  paupers  of  all  classes  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  Ist  day  of 
July,  1859,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1860,  respectively,  in  the  646 
unions  and  parishes  under  Boards  of  Guardians,  are  shown  in  the  following 
summaries  of  returns  received  from  the  unions  and  parishes: — On  the  1st 
July,  1858,  there  were  801,763  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  of  all  classes 
except  insane  and  vagrants,  21,764  insane,  2,069  vagrants;  total  of  all 
classes  825,596.  On  the  1st  July,  1859,  there  were  784,108  persons  of  all 
classes  except  insane  and  vagrants,  30,707  insane,  2,267  vagrants ;  total  of  all 
classes  817,082 ;  showing  an  inci'ease  on  1st  July,  1859,  compared  with  1st 
July,  1858,  of  8,943  insane  persons  (this  apparent  increase  arises  from  the 
fact  that  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums  were  not  included  in  many  of  the 
returns  made  to  the  Board  for  the  1st  July,  1858,  but  were  included  in  all 
those  for  1st  July,  1859),  198  vagrants,  or  a  decrease  of  8,514  or  1*0  per 
cent,  and  a  decrease  of  17,655  all  classes  except  insane  and  va^ants. 

The  number  of  adult  able-bodied  persons  in  receipt  of  reliefjin-door  and 
out-door)  in  645  unions  and  single  parishes  under  Boards  of  Guardians  on 
Ist  July,  1858,  and  1st  July,  1859,  respectively,  was  as  follows: — On  the 
1st  July,  1858,  there  were  27,874  males;  98,975  females ;  total,  126,849. 
On  the  1st  July,  1859,  there  were  26,616  males;  95,250  females;  total, 
121,866 ;  showing  a  decrease  on  1st  July,  1859,  compared  with  1st  July, 

1858,  of  1,258  males;  3,725  females;  total,  4,983,  or  3*9  per  cent 
decrease. 

The  number  of  persons  of  aU  classes  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  January, 

1859,  and  the  1st  January,  1860,  respectively: — On  the  Ist  January,  1859, 
there  were  835,063  persons  of  all  classes  except  insane  and  vagrants; 
30,327  insane  jpersons  ^  2,153  vagrants ;  total  of  all  classes,  867,543.     On 
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the  Ist  January,  I860,  there  were  817,800  persons  of  all  classes  except 
insane  and  vagrants;  31,554  insane  persons ;  1,542  vagrants;  total  of  all 
classes,  850,896 ;  showing  an  increase  on  the  1st  January,  1860,  compared 
with  1st  January,  1859,  of  1,227  insane  persons;  and  a  decrease  of  17,263 
persons  of  all  classes  except  insane  and  vagrants;  611  vagrants;  or  a  total 
decrease  of  16,647  persons,  or  1*9  per  cent 

The  number  of  aault  able-bodied  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  (in-door  and 
out-door)  in  645  unions  and  single  parishes  imder  ^ards  of  Ghiardians,  on 
the  1st  January,  1859,  and  the  1st  Janaary,  1860,  respectively,  was  as 
follows:— On  the  1st  January,  1859,  there  were  33,202  males;  104,229 
females;  total,  137,43L  On  the  1st  January,  1860,  there  were  32,857 
males;  101,269  females;  total,  134,126;  sliowing  a  decrease  on  the  Ist 
January,  1860,  compared  with  the  Ist  January,  1859,  of  345  males;  2,960 
females ;  or  3,305  or  2.4  per  cent  decrease. 

The  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  certain  parishes  incorporated  under 
Gilberrs  Act,  or  in  single  parishes  still  under  43rd  Elizabetn  (the  popula- 
tion of  such  parishes  teing  423,627)  are  not  included  in  the  summaries 
given,  no  returns  having  been  received  from  them. 

We  have,  therefore,  made  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  the  places  not  included  in  the  above  summaries,  based  on  the  actual 
numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  places  which  are  included  therein.  The 
population  of  the  unretuiiied  places  for  which  this  estimate  is  made  is 
423,627 ;  while  that  of  the  returned  places  is  17,503,982.  For  the  purpose, 
then,  of  showing  the  average  numbers  at  one  time  in  receipt  of  relief  during 
the  whole  year,  both  in  the  unretumed  and  the  retained  places,  we  have 
taken  the  mean  of  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  of  July  and 
the  1st  of  January,  respectively.  The  result  of  this  estimate  for  each  year 
from  1849  (being  the  first  year  for  which  it  can  be  given)  to  1859  appears 
in  the  following  table,  which  may  be  taken  as  exhibiting  the  pauperism  of 
England  and  Wales : — 


The  Mean  Number  of 

n 

The  Mean  Number  of 

3  11^ 

ts 

Paopen  of  all  Qassea 

Adult  Able-bodied  Paupers 

li 

(Inclading  Chlldr*n) 

(exclusive  of  Vnifranu) 

^ersfs 

Population 

at  one  time  in  receipt  of  Relief 

^t  . 

at  one  time  in  receipt  of  Relief 
in  England  and  Walea. 

Price  of 

1^" 

of  England 
andWaltt. 

in  England  and  Walee. 

ill 

Wbest 

In^loor. 

Ont-door. 

1V>tal. 

III 

06 

In.4oor. 

Ont-dMr. 

Total. 

Qoartsr. 

1849 

17.534,000 

133,513 

955,146 

1,088.659 

6-2 

26,558 

202,265 

228.823 

21-0 

49    1 

1850 

17,765.000 

123,004 

855,696 

1,008,700 

5-7 

24,095 

167,815 

191.910 

190 

42    7 

1851* 

17.927.609 

114,867 

826,948 

941,315 

5-3 

20,876 

142.248 

163,124 

17-3 

39  U 

1852 

18.205,000 

111,323 

804.352 

915,675 

5-0 

18,455 

130,705 

149.160 

16*3 

39    4 

1853 

18,402,000 

110,148 

776,214 

886,362 

4-8 

17,649 

121,926 

139,575 

15-7 

42    0 

1854 

18,617,000 

111,635 

752,982 

864,617 

4-6 

18,237 

116,954 

135,191 

15-6 

61    7 

1855. 

18,840,000 

121,400 

776,286 

897,686 

4-8 

20,669 

125,962 

146,631 

16-3 

70    0 

1856 

19.043,000 

124,879 

792,205 

917,084 

4*8 

21,359 

132,869 

154,228 

16-8 

75    4 

1857 

19,207,000 

122,845 

762,165 

885,010 

4*6 

19,660 

120,415 

140,075 

16-8 

65    S 

1858 

19,444,000 

122.613 

786,273 

908,886 

4-7 

19,931 

133,838 

153,769 

16-9 

53    9| 

1858    19,578,000  j 

121,232    744,214 

865,446 

4-4 

18.209 

117,575 

135,784 

15-7 

42    H 

•  The  Population  tor  1851  is  that  glren  in  the  Census ;  that  for  the  other^ears  is  estimated. 

The  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  paupe^rs  of  all  classes  in  receipt  of 
relief  at  one  time  in  1859,  as  compared  with  1849,  is  20*5  per  cent ;  and 
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as  regards  able-bodied  paupers  the  decrease  in  1859,  as  compared  with 
1849>  is  40*7.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  condition  of  the 
in-door  and  out-door  pauner.  The  inmate  of  a  workhouse  is  clothed,  fed, 
and  lodged,  and)  has  all  nis  wants  supplied  in  the  establishment,  at  the 
exclusive  cost  of  the  rates.  The  case  is  different,  however,  with  the  oat- 
door  pauper.  He  may  occupy  a  house,  and  pay  a  rent  for  it  The  relief, 
or  rather  assistance,  afforded  to  him,  is  generally  in  money  or  kind ;  and  is 
firequently  only  of  a  temporary  character;  the  occasion  for  requiring  it 
being  his  own  sickness,  or  that  of  some  member  of  his  family.  Sometimes 
the  assistance  afforded  is  confined  to  medical  relief  alone ;  or  to  providing 
an  outfit  and  premium  on  the  apprenticing  of  a  child,  or  an  outfit  upon  a 
child's  entering  into  service. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  connection  with  the  returns  upon  which  it 
is  desirable  to  prevent  misapprehension.  A  large  number  of  able-bodied 
paupers  are  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse.  In  629  unions,  returns  are  made 
to  the  Board  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  general  order  for  keeping 
accounts,  which  reckons  the  children  of  able-bodied  paupers  residing  with 
them  in  the  number  of  the  able-bodied.  In  these  unions  it  appears  that 
there  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  314,391  out-door  aole-bodied 
paupers,  of  whom  26,286  only  were  adult  males,  85,151  females,  202,954 
children  under  16. 

The  proportionate  numbers,  therefore,  mav  be  taken  as  one  adult  man, 
three  aault  women,  and  eight  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Of  the 
26»286  adult  males,  24,505  were  relieved  on  account  of  sickness,  accident,  or 
infirmity;  1,687  were  relieved  on  account  of  the  want  of  work  and  other 
causes ;  and  94  only  on  account  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

The  causes  which  brought  these  314,391  cases  upon  the  rates  are 
specified  as  follows: — ^Class  1.  Widowhood r-r widows,  49,076;  children 
dependent  on  them  under  16,  122,342;  total,  171,418:  Class  2.  Families 
dependent  on  males  in  classes  2, 3,  and  4 — ^wives,  21,407  ;  children,  58,209  ; 
toted,  79,616 :  Glass  3.  Sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity — adult  males,  married 
or  single,  own  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity,  17,573  ;  ditto,  sickness, 
accident,  or  infirmity  of  any  of  the  family,  or  of  a  foneral,  6,932 ;  total, 
24,505:  Class  4.  Husbands,  non-resident — wives,  4,104;  children,  10,653; 
total,  14,757  :  Class  5.  Husbands  in  gaol,  &c. — wives,  1,586 ;  childFen, 
4,667;  total,  6,253:  Class  6.  Bastardy — ^mothers,  2,174 ;  children,  3,370 ; 
total,  5,544:  Class  7.  Husbands  in  the  army  or  navy — ^wives,  1,631; 
children,  3,713;  total,  5,344:  Class  8.  Single  women  without  children, 
6,173  :  Class  9.  Want  of  work  and  other  causes — Adult  males,  married  or 
single,  1,687 :  Class  10.  Sudden  and  urgent  necessity — Adult  males,  married 
or  single,  94.  Total  adults,  males,  26,286;  females,  85,151;  children 
under  16,  202,954;  total,  314,391. 

The  metropolis  has  ffcdly  participated  in  the  improved  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  which  has  distinguished  the  past  year.  The  returns  of 
pauperism  show  that  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  relieved  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  taken  place  in  every  week  of  the  last  year  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  one. 

The  last  year  closed  with  a  smaller  number  of  paupers  on  the  relief  lists 
than  on  the  two  previous  years ;  for  in  1857  the  numbers  were  101,938; 
in  1858,  95,892;  and  in  1859,  91,665;  so  that  there  is  a  decrease  of 
10-08  per  cent,  in  the  last  year  as  compared  with  1857. 

We  have  caused  the  lists  of  lunatics,  idiots,  and  other  persons  of  unsound 
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mind  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates  on  the  1st  January,  1859,  to  be  tabulated. 
The  importance  of  the  information  contained  in  the  lists  induced  us  to 
incorporate  the  return  with  the  series  which  we  periodically  present  to 
Parliament  under  the  title  of  "  Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism^  It  appears 
from  these  that  in  645  unions  and  single  parishes  imder  Boards  of  Guardi- 
ans, there  were  30,318  insane  paupers,  oi  whom  21,432  were  jiunatics,  and 
8,886  idiots.  The  whole  number  of  paupers,  inclusive  of  the  insane,  was  on 
the  same  day  867,543.  In  regard  to  the  sexes,  it  will  be  seen  that  13,389 
were  males,  and  16,929  fem^es,  viz.,  lunatics,  9,280  males,  and  12,152 
females,  and  idiots,  4,109  males,  and  4,777  females. 

These  paupers  were  maintained  in  the  following  establishments;  or  were 
lodged  with  strangers;  or  resided  with  their  relatives,  viz: — 14,481  in 
County  or  Borough  Ltmatic  Asylums ;  2,076  in  Registered  Hospitals,  or 
in  Licensed  Houses;  7,963  in  Union  or  Parish  Workhouses;  906  in 
lo<^ngs,  or  boarded  out;  4,892  residing  with  relatives. 

The  average  number  of  children  attending  workhouse  schools  and  sepa- 
rate union  or  parochial  schools  during  the  half-year  ended  at  Lady  Day, 
1859:— 

Boys^  under  10  years  of  age,  8,121 ;  above  10  years  of  age,  7,931 ;  total, 
16,052.  (rir&,  under  10  years  of  age,  8,699 ;  above  10  years  of  age, 
6,143 ;  total,  14,842. 

The  average  number  of  children  attending  district  schools  during  the 
same  period : — 

BoySy  under  10  years  of  age,  766 ;  above  10  years  of  age,  687 ;  total, 
1,453.  GirUy  under  10  years  of  age,  713 ;  above  10  years  of  age,  516 ; 
total,  1,229.  Total  of  children  attending  workhouse,  separate,  and  district 
schools,  33,576.  The  amount  paid  to  Boards  of  Guardians  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  in  respect  of  the  salaries  of  workhouse  and  district 
school  teachers,  for  the  year  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1859,  31,116L  10^.  lid 

The  average  number  of  children  in  workhouse  schools  is  26,513 ;  in  19 
separate  union  or  parochial  schools,  4,381 ;  and  in  6  district  schools,  2,682; 
making  a  total,  as  shown  above,  of  33,576  children  under  instruction.  We 
are  sensible,  however,  of  the  great  advantages  of  separate  and  of  district 
schools,  as  compared  with  schools  forming  parts  of  workhouses ;  and  we 
avail  ourselves  of  every  suitable  opportunify  for  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  the  former  classes  of  schools. 

The  great  increase  of  the  population  in  ^he  Port  of  Hartlepool  and  its 
neighbourhood  in  the  county  of  Purham  during  the  last  few  years,  rendered 
the  arrangements  in  force  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  therein  inconvenient  and 
unsatisfactory.  We,  therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  divide  the  Stockton 
Union,  which  previously  comprised  that  port,  and  to  form  a  new  Union 
termed  the  Hartlepool  Union.  The  order  for  ita  formation  came  into 
operation  on  the  25th  of  March,  1859. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  been  assisted  to  emigrate  under  the 
orders  of  the  Boara  during  the  last  year  was  only  95 ;  and  though  we  are 
aware  of  some  other  instances  where  aid  was  given  without  our  ^tisXi  and 
therefore  irregularly  and  illegally,  still  we  must  consider  that  at  present 
emigration  cannot  be  conisidered  as  any  practical  remedial  measure  for  the 
repression  of  pauperism. 

A  summary  of  the  returns  received  from  the  several  Unions  and  Parishes 
in  England  and  Wales,  of  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  by  the  public 
vaccinators  during  the  year  ended  at  Michaelmas,  1859,  shows  the  number 
[au] 
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to  have  been  455,349,  out  of  which  the  vaccination  has  been  successful  in 
445,020  cases.' 

We  have  affixed  our  seal  to  the  plans  of  new  workhouses  for  the  foUowing 
Unions  :  viz.,  East  Grinstead  for  260  inmates,  Helmsl^  for  54,  Penistone 
for  120,  Rochdale  for  130,  Swansea  for  350,  and  Bristol*  for  1,163  inmates; 
and  to  plans  of  school-houses  for  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  for  the  Portsea 
Island  Union ;  and  also  to  plans  for  the  enlargement  or  improvement  of 
the  workhouses  of  the  following  Unions  and  Parishes:  viz.,  Alston  with 
Garrigill,  Brentford,  Bury  St  jfilmunds,  Cardiff,  Colchester,  Cosford,  East 
Hampstead,  Greenwich,  Kingston  (Surrey),  Keyn^ham,  Lambeth,  Man- 
chester, and  for  its  school  at  Swinton,  Rochdale,  Romford,  Sheffield,  Saint 
Leonard  Shoreditch,  and  for  the  school  of  the  same  parish  at  Brentwood, 
Southampton,  Ticehurst,  Totnes,  Torrington,  Uckfield,  Warwick,  Wem, 
and  Windsor*  We  have  also  affixed  our  seal  to  plans  of  new  Board  Room 
Offices  for  the  Township  of  Leeds,  and  for  the  Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old 
Town* 

We  have  to  observe  that  on  the  23rd  of  August  last,  we  issued  an  order 
upon  the  subject  of  the  religious  instruction  of  orphan  children  in  work- 
houses, who  have  no  known  or  ascertained  godfather  or  godmother. 

The  order  in  question  was  framed  simply  with  a  view  of  extending  to 
such  children  the  same  amount  of  religious  freedom  as  is  secured  to  other 
children  in  the  workhouse  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Act  4  &  5  Will. 
4.  c  76.  s.  19. 

The  establishment  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  the  system  of 
registration  for  all  members  of  the  medical  profession,  together  with  the 
alteration  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  qualification  of  such  persons  to 
practise  in  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  enabled  us  to  reconsider 
the  general  orders  of  the  Board  regarding  the  qualification  of  medical 
officers  for  Unions  and  parishes.  We,  therefore,  framed  another  order 
requiring,  in  general  terms,  that  all  medical  officers  besides  being  registered 
should  possess  a  legal  qualification  to  practise  both  medicine  ana  surgery  in 
England  and  Wales,  issuing  from  some  competent  legal  authority  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland. 

In  the  circular  letter  which  accompanied  the  order  we  pointed  out  the 
several  public  bodies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  were  autho- 
rized to  confer  such  qualifications,  according  to  the  advice  with  which  the 
General  Medical  Council,  at  their  meeting  in  August  last,  had  favoured  us 
upon  our  request  Some  other  bodies  have  represented  to  us  that  they  are 
also  empowered  to  grant  similar  qualifications ;  but  as  we  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  further  advice  from  the  General  Medical  Council,  whose 
next  sitting  will  not  take  place  until  next  autumn,  we  did  not  think  it 
correct  to  insert  the  names  of  these  bodies  in  that  letter.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  intimated  that,  though  not  mentioned  therein,  their  diplomas 
or  licences,  if  legally  sufficient,  would  be  available  under  the  terms  of  the 
general  order. 

In  our  last  report  we  stated  that  we  had  issued  orders  to  four  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  the  Metropolis,  requiring  them  to  appoint  auditors,  and  that 
three  of  them  had  accordingly  made  appointments  of  such  officers ;  but  that 
the  Guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Saint  James  Westminster  had 
declined  to  do  so.     We  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  take  proceedings  by 

^  The  pUna  approved  of  in  1S56  for  enlarging  the  Bristol  workhonie  have  been  abandoned. 
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aa  application  to  the  Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  mandamus,  reqxtiring 
them  to  make  the  appointment  The  writ  was  granted,  and  a  retmrn 
having  been  filed  in  answer,  that  Conrt  after  ar^ment,  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  defendants  having  brought  a  writ  of  error,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  sittings  after  Trinity  Term  last, 
affirmed  that  jud^ent     The  Guardians  have  since  appointed  an  auditor. 

We  have  not  m  our  recent  reports  referred  specially  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  legal  branch  of  Poor  Law  administration;  and  we  therefore 
propose  briefly  to  state  the  nature  of  the  legal  and  judicial  functions  exer- 
cised by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The  case  in  which  the  Board  exercise  a 
judicial  function  fall  chiefly  within  the  following  classes  : — 

L  Questions  relating  to  the  settlement,  -  removal,  or  chargeability  of 
paupers,  which  may  be  brought  before  the  Board  in  two  difierent  ways. 
First,  they  may  be  submitted,  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties 
interested,  for  the  decision  of  the  Board,  either  under  the  Act  11  and  12 
Vict  c.  110.  s.  4,  or  under  the  later  Act,  14  &  15  Vict  c  105,  s.  12.  If 
this  be  done,  we  require  the  parties  to  agree  upon  the  facts,  and  also  upon 
the  precise  question  which  they  wish  the  Board  to  decide,  and  to  set  them 
out  m  a  statement  jointly  signed. 

But,  secondly,  if  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  the  facts,  the  question 
maj^  be  raised  before  the  Board  by  way  of  appeal  against  the  auditor's 
decision  with  respect  to  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  the  charge  for  the 
pauper's  relief  in  the  union  accounts.  In  such  a  case,  the  auditor  states  his 
reasons  in  the  book  of  account,  and  if,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
appeal,  the  Board  find  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  facts,  they  do  so  eith^ 
by  con*espondence  or  (as  has  occurred  in  some  few  instances)  by  means  of 
an  examination  on  oath,  conducted  by  the  inspector.  The  aid  which  is 
rendered  to  the  guardians,  overseers,  and  ratepayers  by  the  Board  in  the 
determination  of  these  cases,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  of  daily  occur- 
rence, is  important,  both  in  facilitating  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  in 
saving  expense.  All  the  questions  thus  raised,  whether  of  disputed  fact,  or 
of  doubtful  law,  are  of  a  kind  which  would  (or  might)  have  been  taken 
either  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  or  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  if  they 
had  not  been  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  they  were  withdrawn  from  that  jurisdiction,  the  parties  would 
be  again  thrown  back  upon  the  tedious  and  costly  litigation  of  the  sessions 
or  the  Superior  Court  The  beneficial  efiect  of  mis  exercise  of  the  Board's 
jurisdiction  may  be  in  some  degree  indicated  by  the  fact  of  the  large  dimi- 
nution which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  brought 
before  those  Courts.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  litigation 
involved  in  these  cases ;  but  we  may  state  that  the  total  expenditure  out  of 
the  poor-rate  for  law  costs  in  the  last  year  preceding  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  {u  e.  the  year  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1834,)  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  258,6042. ;  whilst  the  expenditure  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  year  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1857,  was  only  80,?33i, ; 
showing  a  reduction  of  no  less  a  sum  than  178,000^  per  annum,  which  is 
attributable,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  both  to  amendments  in  the  law,  and 
to  improvements  in  its  administration,  but  also  (and  to  a  considerable  extent) 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  Board,  as  well  in  determining  judicially  the  cases 
within  their  jurisdiction  as  in  affording  legal  advice  generally  when  applied 
to  by  the  guardians,  overseers,  and  others. 

2.  Appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  district  auditors,  in  allowing, 
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disallowing,  or  surcharging  items  in  the  tmion  and  parish  accounts.  These 
appeals  ma^  be  brou^t  nnder  7  &  8  Yict  c.  101.  ss.  35  and  36,  and 
11  &  12  Vict  c.  91.  s.  4.;  and  they  require  the  Board  to  consider  two 
questions ;  first,  whether  the  auditor's  decision  is  lawful ;  and  if  it  is  then, 
secondly,  whether  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify  the  Board  in 
remitting  the  surcharge  or  disallowance  on  equitable  grounds. 

There  is  an  alternative  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
these  cases,  as  regards  the  lawfulness  of  the  auditor's  decision ;  but  as  the 
appeal  to  that  Court  necessarily  involves  considerable  expense,  and  as  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  enabling  them  to  relieve  the  appellant 
firom  the  consequences  of  a  lawful  surcharge  or  disallowance,  is  not  possessed 
by  that  Court,  the  appeals  to  it  are  very  few,  and  nearlv  all  the  appeals 
against  the  auditor's  decisions  are  in  fact  addressed  to  the  Board. 

3.  Questions  relating  to  the  election  of  guardians,  where  the  right  of  any 
elected  guardian  to  act  is  disputed  under  5  &  6  Yict  c  57.  s.  8.  -  In  these 
cases  the  Board  are  called  upon  to  investigate  the  facts  (which  they  fire- 
quentlv  do  by  means  of  an  inquiry  on  oath,  conducted  by  an  inspector),  and 
to  decide  the  matter  in  dispute,  with  due  regard  both  to  the  facts  and  to 
the  law.  There  are  generally  several  of  these  cases  everv  year,  and  some 
of  them  of  a  very  difficult  and  intricate  character,  especially  as  regards  the 
facts  and  the  evidence,  as  they  usually  involve  much  local  excitement  and 
ill-feeling. 

Besides  the  cases  thus  directly  dealt  with  under  that  statute,  the  Board 
are  frequently  asked  for  their  advice  or  opinion  on  questions  connected  with 
the  election  of  guardians,  for  the  information  or  guidance  of  the  various 
officers  and  persons  interested ;  and  they  are  also  called  upon  to  issue  orders 
for  the  supply  of  vacancies,  which  often  involve  preliminary  legal  questions 
with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy  and  the  propriety  of  issuing 
the  order. 

Besides  those  cases  in  which  the  Board  act  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  there  is 
a  variety  of  matters  or  occasions  on  which  their  lesal  advice  or  assistance  is 
required  or  sought  for  by  the  persons  engaged  or  mterested  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  law.  Among  these  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : — 

1.  Questions  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  interpretation  and  e;cecution  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  are  asked  by  guardians,  overseers,  union  and 

Sarish  officers,  ratepayers,  paupers,  and  others,  where  a  dispute  or  a 
ifficulty  arises;   and  they  form  a  large  and   important  branch    of  the 
correspondence. 

2.  Various  matters  involving  a  mixture  of  law  and  administration,  such 
as  the  orders  which  the  Board  are  called  upon  to  issue  under  the  Vestries 
Act,  13  &  14  Yict  c.  57 i  the  parocbialization  of  extra-parochial  places  under 
19  &  20  Yict  c  10.,  the  t)urial  of  the  poor,  vaccination,  r^istration,  the 
education  of  pauper  children,  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums, 
and  many  others,  amongst  which  must  be  included  the  cases  occurring 
under  the  late  Act  for  the  payment  of  debts  by  Boards  of  Guardians, 
22  &  23  Yict  c.  49 ;  and  the  cases,  which  are  of  continual  recurrence,  of 
costs  of  prosecution3  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  as  to  which  the  7  &  8  Yict 
c.  101.  s.  59,  requires  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  direct  the  mode  in  which 
they  shall  be  charged  in  the  union  accounts. 

3.  Amendments  of  the  law  and  of  the  oi'ders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
8SBIS8  Q.  T  [217] 
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sioners  or  Poor  Law  Board,  which  orders,  being  acts  of  snbsidiarf 
legislation  with  the  force  of  statutes,  form  in  fact  part  and  parcel  of  ttiA 
law. 

4.  Instnictional  circulars,  expository  of  the  law  or  of  the  course  to  be 
taken  in  carrying  it  into  effect;  such,  for  mstance,  as  the  circular  of  hist 
year  on  the  rating  of  tithes.  * 

We  consider  it  desirable  to  refer  upoh  the  present  occasion  somewhat  in 
detail  to  that  branch  of  our  administration  which  relates  more  strictly  to 
the  audit  of  the  Poor  Law  expenditure.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
statute  7  &  8  Yict  c  101.  in  August,  1844,  each  Board  of  Gmardianfl 
elected  its  own  auditor ;  and  at  that  period  there  were  452  officers  of  that 
class.  The  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  practice  of  so  large  a  number  of 
auditors,  althoudi  subordinate  to  statutory  authority,  and  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Board,  exhibited  great  diversilr.  But  little  supervision 
could,  comparatively,  be  exercised  over  them,  and  although  they  undoubt- 
edly rendered  great  public  service,  yet  it  was  evident  that  the  system  wa« 
susceptible  of  much  improvement  After  the  passing  of  that  statute,  districta 
were  formed,  and  an  auditor  was  nominated  and  elected  for  each  district. 
The  favourable  anticipations  of  the  results  of  this  change  were,  we  believe, 
ftilly  realized ;  many  illegal  practices  were  then  for  the  first  time  checked, 
tiie  accounts  were  more  strictly  investigated,  and  a  system  of  auditing  Ae 
expenditure  of  the  rates  upon  more  uniform  principles  was  gradually  esta- 
blished. In  1851,  the  Board  deemed  it  necessary  to  bring  more  immediately 
under  their  control  the  m'anner  in  which  the  duties  of  district  auditors  were 
performed,  and  they  then  selected  one  of  their  inspectors  whose  attention 
was  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  supervision  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
auditors.  The  district  auditors  are  49  in  number.  There  are  also  five 
auditors  for  certain  of  the  parishes  in  the  metropolis  governed  under  local 
Acts.  These  54  auditors  audit  the  accounts  of  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  all  monies  raised  by  means  of  the  poor-rate,  whether  actually 
expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  for  such  other  purposes  as  that  rate 
m^  be  lawfully  applied  to. 

The  sum  thus  raised  and  collected  for  the  year  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1859, 
was  8,434,7882. 

The  officers  who  are  aigaged  in  raising,  collecting,  or  disbursing  the 
poor-rate  are: — Clerks  of  unions  (representing  Boards  of  Guardians),  653 ; 
treasurers  of  unions,  653 ;  masters  of  workhouses,  713;  relieving  officers, 
1,356;  collectors  of  poor-rates  ^nearly),  5,000;  overseers  of  14,600 
parishes,  14,600 ;  giving  a  total  or  22,975  officers,  who  personally  attmd 
before  the  auditors  each  half  year,  and  submit  their  respective  accounts  for 
audit  Each  officer  keeps  a  distinct  set  of  accounts,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations.  The  total  number  of  sets  of  accounts  is  therefore  22,975. 
The  number  of  books  of  accounts  kept  and  submjited  tQ  the  auditors  by  each 
class  of  officers  is  as  follows : — Books  kept  by  union  clerks,  3,918 ;  books 
kept  by  union  treasurers,  653 ;  hook%  kept  by  masters  of  workhouses, 
9,982 ;  books  kept  by  medical  officers  of  workhouses,  713 ;  books  kept  by 
relieving  officers,  6,780 ;  books  kept  by  collectors  (nearly)  20,000 ;  books 
kept  by  overseers,  58,000.  It  follows  that  at  least  109,546  distinct  books 
of  account  are  submitted  to  the  auditors  half  yearly,  or  219,092  annuaUjr. 

The  number  of  reports  received  by  the  Board  from  the  auditors  during 
the  half  year  ended  at  Lady  Day  last  was  as  follows : — ^Reports  on  clerks' 
books,  653 ;  reports  on  masters'  books,  713 ;  reports  on  relieving  officers' 
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books,  I5356 ;  reports  of  disallowances,  surcharffes,  balances,  &c,  663 ; 
reports  on  books  of  collectors,  1,051 ;  reports  on  doc^s  of  medical  officers, 
100;  reports  as  to  the  payment  or  recoyevy  of  money  found  due,  653; 
reports  on  bonds  of  security,  653. 

If  allowance  be  made  for  reports  of  a  special  character,  it  may  be  safely 
add  that  not  less  than  6,000  reports  are  made  by  the  auditors  half-yearly, 
or  12,000  anniially. 

The  reports  upon  "union  officers'  books *•  show  the  state  in  which  each 
book  is  presented  to  the  auditor,  and  sets  forth  any  defect, either  inform  or 
substance,  that  he  may  have  observed  when  examining  it. 

The  reports  upon  the  **  books  of  parochial  officers  "  show  the  imperfections 
noted  by  the  auditor,  as  well  as  any  neglect  of  the  regulations  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  which  may  have  attracted  his  attention. 

The  reports  upon  "disallowances,  Ac.,**  show  what  sums  have  been 
illegally  expended,  and  what  the  auditor  has  to  recover,  if  his  proceedings 
be  not  reversed,  or  if  the  amount  be  not  remitted  by  the  Board,  i  IThe 
reports  on  "  recovery  of  money  "  show  what  illegal  expenditure  has  been 
repaid  to  the  treasurer.  The  reports  on  "  bonds  "  show  whether  the  officers 
have  given  security,  and  whether  proof  has  been  produced  that  their  sureties 
are  living  and  solvent  These  reports  lead  to  a  very  voluminous  corre- 
spondence with  the  local  boards,  and  with  the  union  and  parish  officers. 
They  necessitate  special  visits  of  inspection,  and  occasional  formal  inquiries 
into  the  manner  in  which  tbe  accounts  are  kept,  and  into  the  conduct  of 
accounting  officers. 

We  have,  lastly,  to  refer  to  the  statute  22  Vict  c  29.,  which  continues 
the  chargeabiUty  of  irremovable  poor  upon  the  common  fund  of  the  union 
until  the  .•30th  day  of  September  next,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  parliament;  and  to  the  22  &  23  Vict  c  44,  which  continued  the 
Act  for  the  exemption  of  stock-in-trade  from  rating  until  1st  of  October, 
1862,  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament 

The  statute  22  &  23  Vict  c  49.,  has  been  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  late  case  of  ^*  Wadding- 
ton  V.  The  City  of -London  Union,"  reported  in  28  L.J.R.M,C.  113.  &  E.B. 
&  £.  370.,  by  which  it  was  held  that  Boards  of  Guardians  could  not  make 
legal  orders  of  contribution  upon  the  parishes  in  their  unions  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  previously  incurred.  This  statute  contains  provisions  to 
define  and  limit  the  period  during  which  debts  IliereaA^r  incurred  by 
Boards  of  Guardians,  or  District  Boards  of  Management  may  be  paid ;  and 
it  also  makes  special  provision  in  respect  of  debts  incurred  before  llie  passing 
of  the  Act,  Sect  1.  provides  that  in  future  every  debt,  claim,  or  demand 
shall  be  paid  within  the  half  year  in  wliich  it  shall  have  been  incurred  or 
become  due,  or  within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  such  half  year, 
but  not  afterwards,  power  being  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  extend 
the  time  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  such 
debt,  claim,  or  demand.  Sect  2.  provides  for  the  payment  of  debts 
incurred  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  Sect  3.  provides  for  the  payment 
of  loans  where  the  poor-rates  have  heen  charged  by  way  of  security.  Sect 
4.  refers  to  cases  where  actions  or  other  proceedings  are  brought  against 
Boards  of  Guardians,  or  Boards  of  Management;  and  sect  5.  enables  the 
payment  of  attorneys'  bills  incurred  by  such  guardians  or  manners  in  the 
course  of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  proceedings  to  be  postponea  until  the 
final  detemunation  thereof    Sect  6.  provides  that  no  call  or  order  for  con- 
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tribution,  nor  any  call  made  to  meet  such  call  or  order>  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  illegal,  because  it  is  made  to  pay  any  debt  the  payment  whereof  is  autho- 
rized by  that  Act,  or  because  it  includes  ^  balance  due  from  any  parish  at 
the  time  when  the  half-yearly  accounts  were  made  up  and  balancea ;  and  it 
jprovides  also  that  when  the  fund  out  of  which  any  such  debt  should  have 
been  discharged  shall  have  been  already  paid  by  any  parish  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  shall  not  have  been  appUed  for  mat  purpose,  any  fbnds 
required  to  be  contributed  to  discharge  such  debt  shall  be  levied  on  each 
parish  in  the  union  in  proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of  each  such  parish. 


POOB  LAW. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  ofSuperoieionfor  tlie  Belief  of  the  Poor 

of  Scotland  for  1859-60. 

In  the  883  parishes  and  combinations  into  which  Scotland  is  now  divided, 
the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  raised  in  the  following  manner: — Ist 
mode,  with  classification,  149;  second  mode,  without  classification,  545;  2d 
mode,  9;  drd  mode,  18;  according  to  established  usage,  28;  assessed 
parishes,  749 ;  by  voluntary  contributions,  134 ;  total,  883. 

We  have  increased  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to  the  parochial 
board  in  the  parishes  of  Kilbimie  and  Colvend ;  in  the  former  case  from 
four  to  six,  and  in  the  latter  from  two  to  three.  The  number  of  parishes 
that  have  poorhouses,  either  singly,  or  in  combination,  is  162,  having  an 
aggregate  population  of  1,196,425.  In  the  35  poorhouses  at  present  in 
operation,  the  existing  accommodation  was  reported  in  July  to  be  sufficient 
for  10,887  inmates.  When  the  poorhouses  which  are  in  progress,  or  the 
erection  of  which  has  been  resolved  on,  are  completed,  the  number  of 
parishes  having  poorhouses,  singly  or  in  combination,  will  be  239,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  1,472,05 1.  We  have,  during  the  past  year,  approved 
of  the  rates  for  boarding  paupers  belonging  to  16  additional  parishes,  in 
tliose  poorhouses  of  other  parishes,  or  combmations  to  which  it  appeared  to 
us  that  they  might  most  aavantageously  be  sent  The  number  of  parishes 
that  have  acquired  a  right,  in  terms  of  the  65th  section  of  the  statute,  to 
send  paupers  to  the  poorhouses  belonging  to  other  parishes,  is  210,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  724,674  ;  but  some  of  these  parishes  are  embraced 
in  combinations  for  proposed  poorhouses,  or  propose  to  have  poorhouses  of 
their  own.  The  population  ot  the  parishes  to  which  poorhouse  accommoda- 
tion is  available,  amounts  to  1,921,099.  The  tables  showing  the  number  of 
poorhouses  in  operation  and  in  progress,  and  the  parishes  forming  the 
various  poorhouse  combinations  in  Scotland,  show  the  number  of  inmates 
of  poorhouses  as  at  1st  January,  and  1st  July,  the  number  who  were 
receiving  indoor  relief  during  the  half  years,  ended  31st  December,  1859, 
and  30th  June,  1860;  the  number  of  these  on  the  sick  list,  as  well  as 
those,  who  were  lunatic,  and  the  number  of  children  who  were  at  schooL 
Also  the  average  weekly  cost  per  head  of  inmates  during  the  half 
years,  ended  '3l8t  December,  1859,  and  30th  June,  1860,  under  the 
four  following  heads,  viz. : — 1st,  maintenance,  including  food,  fuel,  clothing, 
light,  and  ail  other  necessaries;  2nd,  establishment  charges,  including 
salaries  of  officials,  feu-duties,  insurance,  repairs,  &c. ;  3rd,  estimated  rent 
of  poorhouse  and  land,  being  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  amount  expended; 
4>h,  medical  relief,  including  medicine,  medical  and  surgical  appliances, 
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and  medical  attendance.  We  have  sanctioned  the  occupation  of  the  Peebles 
and  of  the  Thurso  combination  poorhouses^  and  we  have  approved  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  Forfar  to  erect  a  poorhouse  for  that 
parisL  We  have  also  given  our  concurrence  to  the  combination  of  e^ht 
parishes  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  common  poorhouse  at  Nairn ;  of  rour 

Erishes,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  common  poorhouse  near  the  Thornton 
lilway  Junction^  in  the  county  of  Fife  (Dysart  Combination).  We  have 
approved  of  the  parish  of  Yarrow  being  joined  to  the  Galashiels  combina- 
tion; of  Honekirk  being  joined  to  the  Hawick  combination^  and  of  the 
parishes  of  ]Blair-Athol,  DowaHy,  Little  Dunkeld,  Logierait,  and  Moulin 
oeing  joined  to  the  Weem  combination.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
above-named  twenty  parishes  is  60,977. 

We  have  approved  of  the  sites  for  the  poorhouses  of  Forfar,  Inveresk, 
LochgQphead  combination,  Nairn  combination,  and  Dysart  combination, 
and  of  a  new  set  of  pla,ns  for  the  Barony  poorhouse.  The  plans  for  the 
poorhouses  of  Lochgilphead  combination.  North  Leith  parish,  Nairn  com- 
bination, and  Dvsart  combination,  have  also  been  submitted  to  us  and 
approv^.  We  have  also  sanction^  alterations  of  the  poorhouses  of  Skye 
combination  and  of  Aberdeen. 

We  have  completed  the  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the  12th 
ParliamentMT  Grant  of  10,000f.  in  aid  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor  in 
Scotland.  The  number  of  parishes  which  have  resolved  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  annexed  to  participation  in  the  Grant,  is  663 ;  but  of  these  only 
649  have  established  tneir  claims  by  producing  vouchers  for  the  required 
amount  of  expenditure  from  their  own  funds,  and  otherwise  satisfying  us 
that  the  conditions  of  the  Grant  had  been  fulfilled.  Last  year  645  parishes 
estabUshed  their  claims.  The  increase  in  the  number  actually  participating 
this  year  is  therefore  four.  Detailed  account  of  the  distribution  is  also  given, 
showing  the  amount  expended  on  medical  relief  afforded  to  the  poor,  in  each 
parish,  for  which  voachers  have  been  produced ;  the  sum  apportioned  to  it 
from  the  Grant;  and  the  additional  sum,  proportionate  to  tne  excess  of  its 
vouched  expenditure,  beyond  the  minimum  assigned  out  of  the  unappro- 
priated shares  to  each  participating  parisL 

The  whole  sum  expended  on  medical  relief  to  the  poor  during  the  year 
ended  14th  May,  1860,  according  to  the  annual  returns  of  the  inspectors^ 
was  26,7482.  14«.  ui.,  which  is  equal  to  2*30  pence  per  head  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  in  1851.  The  population  of  the  663  parishes  and 
combinations  that  have  resolved  to  comply  with  the  conditions  annexed  to 
participation  in  the  Grant  is  2,501,687,  and  of  the  220  parishes  that  have 
not  so  resolved,  387,055.  The  sum  expended  by  the  former,  according  to 
the  returns,  was  24,7062.  U.  2d,  equal  to  about  2*37  pence  per  head  oi  the 
population ;  and  that  by  the  latter  was  2,0422.  13«.  9(2.,  equal  to  about  1*26 
pence  per  head  of  the  population  of  those  parishes. 

The  number  of  applications  complaining  of  inadequate  relief  that  have 
been  before  us  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  I860,  has  been  542.  Li 
the  immediately  preceding  year  the  number  was  473. 

The  sum  expended  for  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  during  the 
year  ended  14th  May,  1860  (including  5,0031.  14«.  ScL  expended  on  build- 
mgs  not  being  authorized  poorhouses,  and  14,9692.  15«.  9<L  expended  on 
authorized  poorhouse  buildings),  has  been  663,2772.  0^.  5|d.  lii  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  expenditure  for  the  same  purposes  was  657,3652.  17«.  9}c2. 
There  has  therefore- been  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  5,9112.  2^.  S<L 
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The  sum  expended  for  the  reKef  of  poor  on  the  roll  or  registered  was 
618,546L  ISs.  S^d. ;  for  the  relief  of  casnal  poor  22,2182L  Ss.  l^d. ;  for  medical 
relief,  26,738Z.  14«.  lid;  for  management,  67,0482.  Ids.  Id.;  for  law 
expenses,  87502.  9s.  2^;  for  hnildings,  19,9732.  IO9.  5d.;  total, 
663,2772.  Os.  5|d., being  4s.7d.  per  head  on  Ae  population,  and  7t  28.  3}A 
per  cent  on  real  property,  according  to  returns  in  1843;  the  average 
expenditure  for  the  last  10  years  being  at  the  rate  of  4«.  2d.  per  head  of  £e 
population,  and  6L  98.  5^d.  per  cent  on  real  property. 

l^he  rate  per  head  of  the  estimated  population  for  1860  would  be  only 
4iS.  2d.  And  according  to  the  annual  value  returned  in  1856,  the  rate  per 
cent  for  the  last  five  years  would  be  as  follows : — ^Year  ended  14th  May, 
1856,  51  Is.  6}d;    ditto,  1857,  52.  Ss.  9d.\  ditto,  1858,  52.  9s.  6^ ;  ditto, 

1859,  52.  \2s.  4irf. ;  ditto,  1860,  52.  13*.  A\d.  The  rate  per  cent  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property,  as  returned  in  1859,  would  be  only  52. 2s.  Ifd, 
or  5s.  5d.  per  cent  less  than  in  1856,  when  similar  returns  were  available. 

The  total  sum  expended  under  the  heads  of  relief  to  the  poor  on  the  roll, 
or  registered,  and  to  the  casual  poor,  for  the  last  ten  years,  was  on  an 
average  ^L  I2s.  5d.  There  is  thus  an  increase  in  the  average  allowance  to 
each  pauper  on  the  roll,  or  remstered,  and  relieved  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  of  5s.  4c2.,  as  compared  with  last  year.  It  will  be  observed,  that  while 
the  average  allowance  to  each  pauper  on  the  roll,  or  registered,  has  progres- 
sively been  augmented  from  42.  1*.  0^.  in  1851,  to  5L  Ss.  3^  in  1860, 
the  charge  per  cent  on  the  annual  value  of  real  property  has  diminished. 

The  number  of  poor  relieved  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  returns  received 
by  this  Board  was  as  follows: — In  the  year  ended  14th  May,  1860,  there 
were  of  registered  poor  relieved  95,761 ;  whilst  the  average  for  the  last  10 
years  was  99,484.  During  the  year  18,455  registered  poor  died,  or 
ceased  to  receive  relief.     The  number  of  registered  poor  on  tne  14th  May, 

1860,  was  77,306 ;  and  the  number  of  casu«d  poor  waieved  during  the  year 
was  39,302. 

The  number  of  lunatic  poor  rdieved  in  the  course  of  the  year  was,  as 
stated  above,  6,025.  Of  these,  997  died,  or  were  cured,  or  ceasied  to  receive 
relief;  thus  the  number  at  the  14th  May  was  5,028,  being  an  increase  as 
compared  with  the  number  at  the  same  date  last  year  (4,970)  of  58  Of 
tiiese,  3,330  wero  in  asylums  and  poorhouses,  and  1,698  were  residing  with 
rdatives  or  other  parties  in  private  dwellings. 

The  number  of  dependents  of  registered  poor  in  1860,  was  12,886,  and 
of  casual  poor,  29,166. 

Of  the  casual  poor  and  dependents  stated  above,  9,336,  with  9,628 
dependents,  are  returned  as  being  also  enumerated  as  regist^^ed  poor.  The 
whole  number  of  unregistered  or  casual  poor  at  the  14th  May,  1860,  was 
3,611,  with  3,086  dependents.  The  number  of  adult  casual  poor  relieved 
on  the  Ist  January,  1860,  was  2,896,  and  their  children,  together  with 
orphans  or  desertea  children,  2,553.  The  number  of  the  former  relieved 
on  1st  July,  1860,  was  2,803,  and  of  their  children,  and  orphans  or  deserted 
children,  2,736,  or  stated  thus : — ^The  total  number  of  persons  of  all  classes 
and  ages  receiving  relief  as  casual  poor  on  Ist  January,  I860,  was  5,449; 
on  14th  May,  1860,  6,697;  and  cm  1st  July,  1860,  5,539;  the  average  of 
the  three  periods  being  5,871. 

The  whole  sum  derived  from  church  collectiims  in  assessed  parishes 
during  the  year  ending  May,  1860,  was  17,823Z1  10*.  9d.,  of  whidi 
9,745!  I2s.  5d.  is  stated  to  have  been  expended  on  relief  of  the  poor.  Frcmi 
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this  ram,  however,  muBt  be  deducted  2602.  14«.  lid,  handed  over  to  the 
parochud  boards.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  sum  of  9,4842. 1 7^.  6cL, 
derived  fix>m  church  collections,  was  actually  applied  by  the  Kirk  Sessions 
to  the  relief  of  persons  in  their  respective  parishes  who  required  assistance. 
But  these  funds  are  generally  emploved  to  afford  aid  to  persons  who  have 
Men  into  temporary  difficulties,  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing chargeable  to  the  parish  as  paupers ;  and  it  is  probable  that  few  of  the 
persons  so  assisted  have  also  been  chargeable  to  the  funds  raised  by  assess- 
ment. 

The  total  number  of  applications  to  sheriffs,  on  the  ^und  that  relief 
had  been  improperly  rerased  as  returned  by  the  sheriff<substitute,  was, 
daring  the  past  year,  537 ;  while  in  the  returns  for  the  tHreceding  vear,  the 
number  of  such  applications  was  445.  The  numbers,  however,  rail  short 
of  the  actual  numCMBr  of  applications,  as  in  several  sheriff  courts  no  com- 
plete record  is  kept  of  them.  These  number  of  such  applications  in  which 
dieriffii  felt  called  upon  to  erant  interim  orders  of  relief  during  the  past 
year  was  344.  In  the  preceding  year  it  was  306.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants admitted  to  the  roll  of  paupers  hj  final  order  of  the  sherifis  during 
the  past  year  was  49.  In  tne  precemng  year  it  was  66.  The  average 
annual  number  of  such  interim  orders  during  the  10  preceding  years  was 
898 ;  and  of  such  final  orders,  93. 

The  number  of  such  prosecutions  under  the  79th  and  80th  sections  "of 
the  statute  during  the  past  year  has  been  78,  and  of  convictions  46.  In 
previous  year  the  number  of  such  prosecutions  was  101,  and  of  convic- 
tions 76.  The  average  annual  number  of  such  prosecutions  during  the  10 
preceding  years  was  153,  and  of  convictions  108. 


POOB  LAW. 

Annual  Seport  of  the  Commissioners  for  administering  the  Laws  for  Belief  of 

the  Poor  in  Ireland  for  1859-60. 
The  maximum  daily  number  receiving  relief  in  the  workhouse  during  the 
year  ended  10th  March,  1860,  was  46,545,  or  47  less  than  in  1859.     The 
maximum  number  in  1859  occurred  on  12th  February;  and  in  1860,  on 
the  3rd  of  March* 

The  cause  of  the  change  of  time  of  the  maximum  number  has  been,  as 
we  believe,  the  great  severity  of  the  present  season ;  and  although  a  decrease 
m  the  numbers  occurred  on  the  lOih  March,  the  actual  number  at  that  time 
exceeded  the  number  at  the  same  time  last  year  by  845.  The  number  of 
persons  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  during  the  year  ended  29th  Septem- 
t)er,  1859,  bear  snearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  relieved  in  the 
workhouse  as  it  has  borne  in  recent  years,  and  amounts  to  less  than  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  more  recent  weeks  of  the  series  an 
increase  of  the  number  receiving  out-door  relief  has  taken  place,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  number  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  by  739. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  above  stated,  the  comparison  between  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  ended  29th  September,  1859,  and  that  of  the  pr 
ceoing  year,  exhibits  a  considerable  decrease,  viz.,  43,4662.,  or  nearly  10 
per  cent,  consisting  of  a  reduction  of  31,8682.  in  maintenance  and  clothing ; 
3,6612.  in  salaries  and  rations  of  officers ;  and  8,0412.  in  other  expenses; 
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made  less  by  an  increase  of  out-door  relief  of  104^  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  period  is  23,925,  or  13  per  cent  In 
the  year  ended  29th  September,  1859,  the  amount  of  poor-rate  lodged  was 
523,0652.,  against  525,595^  in  1858.  The  Poor  Law  expenditure  amounted 
to  413,71 2L,  against  457,178L  in  1858.  The  number  relieved  during  the 
year  1859,  was  153,706  in-door,  and  5,425  out-door,  against  177,205  in- 
door, and  5,851  out-door  in  1858. 

Comparisons  have  lately  been  instituted  between  the  operation  of  the 
ekisting  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  that 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  and  the  following  particulars  noticed : — ^Firstly, 
whereas  in  England  the  daily  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  is 
about  4^  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  in  Scotland  somewnat  exceeds  4 
percent ;  in  Ireland  the  average  daily  number  is  less  than  one  per 
cent  Secondly,  although  the  annual  roor  Law  expenditure  in  Ireland 
has  averaged  about  Xs.  6cL  per  head  on  the  population,  while  that  of 
Engluid  exceeds  6^.  per  head,  and  that  of  Scotland  4«.  per  head,  the  annual 
expenditure  per  heaa  upon  the  average  daily  number  relieved  amounts  to 
9L  18^.  6(2.  m  Ireland,  but  is  less  than  72.  in  England,  and  little  more  than 
5L  in  Scotland.  Lastly,  notwithstanding  the  larger  expenditure  per 
annum  in  Ireland  on  each  person  relieved,  the  cost  of  actual  relief,  which  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  clothing 
m  the  workhouse,  is  much  less  than  the  same  as  in  England  or  Scotland. 

The  last  mentioned  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  less  expensive  character  of 
the  dietary  in  Irish  workhouses,  and  to  cheapness  combined  with  highly 
nutrititive  qualities  in  the  materials  of  food,  all  diets  being  fixed,  excepting 
hospital  diet,  in  conformity  wiUi  the  character  of  the  diet  used  generally  hy 
the  peasantry  and  the  working  classes  in  Ireland. 

As  regards  the  larger  annual  expenditure  per  head  on  the  Irish  than  the 
English  or  the  Scotch  pauper,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  Scotland  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  cases  relieved  are  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse ;  in 
England  about  six-sevenths,  and  in  Ireland  only  one-thirtieth;  and  the 
totid  cost  of  relief  per  head  is  accordingly  least  in  Scotland,  greater  in 
England,  and  greatest  in  Ireland, — in-door  relief  being  more  expensive  in 
the  individual  case  than  out-door  relief. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in 
Scotland,  the  out-door  relief  in  England  and  Scotland  is  shown  to  be  very 
nearly  the  same  in  cost — that  is  to  say,  about  U.  6cL  per  head  per  week  on 
the  average  daily  number  relieved,  including  dependents.  In  Ireland  the 
cost  of  workhouse  maintenance  and  clothing  alone  amounts  to  23.  ScL  per 
head  per  week,  consisting  of  U.  11^  for  food,  and  3^  for  clothing.  It 
is  manifest,  then,  that  the  out-door  relief  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  only  partial  relief:  for  the  average  weekly  allowance, 
Is.  6d.  per  head,  is  far  below  what  is  sufficient,  according  to  the  Irish  work- 
house expenditure  for  food  alone.  The  remainder  of  what  is  necessary  to 
life  is,  in  England  and  Scotland,  supplied  from  the  other  resources  of  the 
recipients,  viz. : — Their  earnings,  the  assistance  of  their  firiends,  or  from 
private  charity.  The  relief  system  in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  provides 
everything  requisite  for  the  entire  subsistence  and  relief  of  the  inmate, 
excluding  rigidly  all  other  resources.  It  provides  not  only  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  bedding,  fuel,  and  all  other  necessaries,  but  medical  and  surgical 
aid,  medicine,  medical  comforts,  and  nursing  for  the  sick;  spiritual  aid; 
and  finally  education  for  the  young.     When  to  these  purposes  are  added  the 
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whole  expense  of  the  Poor  Law  machinery  in  collecting  rates,  conducting 
relief,  ana  accounting  for  the  expenditure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  total 
annual  cost  should  be  9Z.  18^.  6d.  per  annum,  or  3a.  lOd.  per  week,  for  each 
person  relieved. 

The  cost  of  pauper  relief  in  Ireland  exceeds  so  much  in  the  individual 
case  the  cost  of  relief  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  comparisons  which  have 
been  made  induce  us  to  refer  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  which 
present  themselves  in  favour  of  in-door  relief.  The  first  of  these  in  import- 
ance is  the  certainty  that  sufficient  relief  is  afforded  in  each  individual  case, 
and  that  the  whole  cost  of  what  may  be  called  personal  relief  is  directly 
applied  to  its  object.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  that  all  ont-door 
relief,  whether  in  money,  food,  or  clothing,  is  liable  to  much  uncertainty  in 
each  of  the  above  respects.  Secondly,  the  "persons  in  need  of  relief  can 
more  readily  obtain  it  under  a  system  of  in-door  than  of  out-door  relief. 
In  practice,  applications  for  in-door  relief  are  seldom  rejected,  because  a 
well-founded  belief  exists  that  they  are  seldom  made  except  by  the  really 
necessitous ;  and  the  system  of  relieving  applicants  almost  indiscriminately, 
though  sometimes  injurious  to  discipline,  exists  without  danger  to  property 
or  detriment  to  the  industrial  habits  of  the  poor.  Lastly,  the  in-door 
system,  although  the  most  expensive  in  the  individual  case,  is  the  most 
economical  in  the  long  run,  and  causes  the  least  disturbance  of  the  rights  of 
property  and  of  the  industrial  energy  of  the  working  classes. 

With  regard  to  the  small  extent  of  the  average  daily  number  relieved, 
and  the  suggestion  founded  on  it,  that  relief  &om  the  poor-rate  benefits  too 
small  a  proportion  of  the  indigent  population  of  Ireland,  the  following 
observations  occur: — In-door  relief  is  attended  by  a  greater  degree  of 
fluctuation  and  change,  even  in  ordinary  times  and  seasons,  than  out- 
door relief.  No  individual  receiving  out-door  relief  voluntarily  resigns  his 
position  as  a  pauper ;  and  consequently  the  permanent  pension-list,  oy  far 
the  heaviest  incumbrance  on  the  English  and  Scotch  poor-rates,  undergoes 
comparatively  little  change  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
contrary,  the  changes  are  Continual,  through  discharges  occurring  volun- 
tarily on  the  part  of  the  i)aupers,  and  through  admissions  fi^eely  granted  to 
the  applicant  for  relief.  Ihus  the  average  duration  of  residence  little 
exceeds  three  months ;  and  the  average  daily  number,  therefore,  must  be 
multiplied  by  nearly  four  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  number  of  cases  of 
relief  occurring  in  the  year.  For  example,  the  average  daily  number  in 
receipt  of  workhouse  relief,  during  the  year  ended  29th  September,  1859, 
was  40,369 ;  but  the  total  number  of  cases  of  relief  was  153,706,  or  nearly 
four  times  the  average  daily  number.  In  Scotland,  the  number  in  receipt 
of  relief  on  one  day,  including  dependents,  appears  to  have  been  122,013, 
and  the  number  of  cases  relieved  in  the  course  of  the  year  213,479,  or  less 
than  twice  the  daily  number.  In  England  the  means  of  comparison  are 
not  furnished. 

Again,  we  believe  that  the  almost  universally-received  opinion,  that 
there  are  more  persons  in  Ireland  needing  relief,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  England  or  Scotland,  is  not  well  founded.  We  find,  on 
comparing  the  statistics  of  the  town  electoral  divisions  with  those  of  the 
rural  divisions  in  Ireland,  that  the  population  and  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  stand  in  the  following  proportions : — twenty  town  electoral  divisions, 
the  largest  in  Ireland,  give  as  the  number  relieved  in  half  a  year  from  a 
population  of  785,935  persons,  17,290  paupers,  or  2*2  per  cent ;  the  rest  of 
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Ireland  only  77j»561  paupers,  from  a  population  of  59766,120  persons,  or 
1*3  per  cent  Similar  comparisons  carried  out  in  England  ana  Scotland 
would  show,  we  believe,  that  town  populations  are  generally  more  liaUe  to 
pauperism  than  rural  populations.  Now,  according  to  the  census  of  1851, 
the  rural  and  town  populations  in  Great  Britain  were  in  the  following 
proportions: — rural  population,  10,403,189;  civic  population,  10,556,288; 
total,  20,959,477.  ,  In  Ireland  the  proportions  were: — crural  population, 
5,332,709;  civic  population,  1,218,676;  total,  6,551,385. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  in  Great  Britain  the  rural  population  is 
onlv  one-half  the  whole  population,  in  Ireland  it  is  four-fifths  of  the  whole ; 
and  although  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are  less  in  Ireland,  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life  are  very  diflFerently  estimated  in  the  rural 
districts  in  the  two  countries;  and  tne  cost  of  obtaining  sufficient  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging  so  much  less  in  Ireland  as  to  more  than  compensate 
for  the  difference  in  the  daily  wages.  The  possession  or  use  of  a  plot  of 
ground,  however  small,  is  also  a  resource  possessed  by  a  very  much  largjer 
proportion  of  the  labouring  class  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain ;  while 
iuel  is  obtainable  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  country  by  labour 
alone,  and  without  any  other  aeduction  from  income.  Finally,  pauperism 
in  Ireland  is  of  recent  growth  and  not  hereditary,  except  among  tne  mendi* 
cants ;  and  thus  the  class  of  necessitous  persons,  which  is  created  by  the 
habit  or  the  expectation  of  receiving  out-aoor  allowance  on  the  contingency 
of  a  cessation  or  diminution  of  income,  exists  to  a  very  small  extent  there. 
From  these  considerations  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  number  of  persons 
needing  relief  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  is  less  in  Ireland  than 
it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  for  some  time  past  been  anxious  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
workhouses  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  afford  a  more  efficient  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  relief  in  hospital  than  now  exists  for  a  class  of  persons 
who,  though  not  destitute,  are  too  poor  to  obtain  such  advantages  for  the 
restoration  of  health  as  are  afforded  by  treatment  in  hospital,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  are  too  far  distant  from  any  county  infirmary  to  receive  relief 
in  it  We  refer  more  especially  to  that  constant  medical  attention,  efficient 
nursing,  and  proper  description  of  food,  which  cannot  be  secured  to  patients 
under  the  Dispensaries  Act 

At  present  the  families  of  persons  disabled  by  sickness  and  entering  the 
workhouse  in  the  character  of  destitute  poor  are  liable  to  be  required  by 
the  guardians  to  come  into  the  workhouse  as  the  condition  of  receivmg  relief, 
inasmuch  as  the  guardians  can  relieve  them,  under  the  first  section  of 
10  Yict  cap.  31,  either  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  at  their  discretion;  and 
the  impolicy  of  relieving  the  head  of  the  familv,  or  any  part  of  a  family,  in 
the  workhouse,  without  admitting  the  whole,  nas  been,  m  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Poor  Law,  inculcated  very  widely,  al^ough  there  is  no  provision  of 
the  law  making  such  a  condition  of  relief  obligatory  on  the  board  of 
guardians. 

We  do  not,  however*  consider  that  any  restriction  of  this  nature  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  cases  of  heads  of  families  or  dependent  members  of  fwiilies 
receiving  relief  in  the  workhouse  through  sickness  only.  A  power  already 
exists  of  admitting  individual  poor  persons,  though  not  destitute,  affected 
by  dangerous,  contagious  disease ;  and  we  have  recommended  that  power  to 
be  extended  to  cases  of  non-contagious  disease  or  accident  requiring  treat- 
ment in  hospital. 
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The  same  provisionj  if  adopted^  will  admit  into  hospital  heads  of  families 
eccupjmg  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,^  without  the  necessity  of 
their  giving  up  occupation  of  the  land,  and  so  leaving  their  families  without 
a  home,  or  brmging  them  with  them  into  the  workhouse.  There  is,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  a  very  strong  feeling  existing  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  powers  of  relief  among  the  boards  of  guardians 
of  unions  in  Ireland. 

The  number  of  cases  of  medical  relief  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act 
was  776,301  in  1859,  against  755,578  in  1858. 

Comparing  the  figures  for  the  two  last  years,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  medical  relief  was  afforded  at  the  patients'  homes,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  was  somewhat  smaller  in  the  latter  than  in  the  preceding 
year ;  whereas,  in  each  of  the  other  three  provinces,  the  number  of  domi- 
ciliary-cases has  increased  for  the  latter  year,  especially  in  Munster,  where 
the  increase  has  exceeded  5,000  cases.  In  Ulster  there  has  been  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  cases  attended  at  tbe  dispensaries  also,  in  the  year  ended 
30th  September,  1859,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  each  of 
the  other  provinces  there  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  increase 
for  the  last  year  in  this  class  of  cases,  amounting,  in  Munster,  to  nearly 
10,000  cases.  For  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  has  been  an  increase  for  the 
last  year  in  the  number  of  both  classes  of  cases  ;  the  total  number  of  cases 
being  776,391,  of  which  upwards  of  on^fifth  were  attended  at  their  own 
homes. 

The  expenditure  incurred  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act,  including  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  vaccination  under  the  Act  to  make 
further  Provision  for  the  jPractice  of  Vaccination  in  Ireland  of  1858,  has  been 
in  the  year  ended  September  29,  1859,  99,3362.,  against  92,725^  in  1858. 
The  increase  is  to  be  attributed  nearly  entirely  to  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 1st,  that  the  salaries  of  the  dispensary  medical  officers,  which,  till 
1858,  had  risen  by  nearly  the  same  amount  from  vear  to  year,  have,  during 
the  past  year,  been  increased  at  about  three  times  the  usual  rate;  and 
2ndly,  that  last  year's  expenditure  includes,  for  the  first  time,  that  incidental 
to  the  operation  of  the  Act  for  the  Promotion  of  Vaccination  of  1858. 

The  total  expenditure  incurred  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act  and  Vacci- 
nation Act,  1858,  for  the  year  ended  September  29, 1859,  was  distributed  as 
follows: — Medicines  and  medical  appliances,  16,5192.;  rent  of  dispensary 
buildings,  6,6992.;  books,  fprms,  stationery,  printing,and  advertising,  1,4222. ; 
salaries — medical  officers,  64,0002.;  apothecaries,  1,9472.;  vaccination  fees 
and  expenses,  4,0252. ;  fuel,  porters,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  4,7242. ; 
totkl,  99,3362. 

Under  the  heads  of  rent  of  dispensary  buildings,  books,  forms,  &c.,  and 
salaries  of  apothecaries,  the  expenditure  for  the  last  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Under  the  head  of  medicines  and  medical 
appliances  the  expencuture  for  the  last  is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year  by  upwards  of  6002.  During  the  year  ended  September  29,  1859,  the 
salaries  of^the  dispensarv  medical  officers  have  been  raised  so  as  to  make  the 
expenditure  under  this  head  64,0002.  against  61,2662.  for  tiie  preceding  year. 

The  amount  expended  under  the  head  of  "  vaccination  fees  and  expenses" 
consists  of  3,7422.  in  fees,  and  2832.  in  other  expenses  attendant  on  vaccina- 
tion ;  but  the  amount  of  the  former  does  not  represent  the  entire  annual 
sum,  nearly  half  the  sums  payable  according  to  the  returns  of  successful 
cases  not  having  yet  been  liquidated. 
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The  average  poundage  on  the  valuation  of  Ireland  to  provide  for  the  increased 
gross  expenditure  is  somewhat  under  twopence  in  the  pound.  The  average 
poundage  for  1858  was  l'S4d,  in  the  pound ;  it  is  now  l'95d,  :  a  poundage 
not  so  high  as  it  would  otherwise  be  in  consequence  of  the  still  progressive 
increase  of  the  valuation  of  Ireland.  In  1858  the  rate  was  struck  on  a  valua- 
tion of  12,091,562Z. ;  it  is  now  struck  on  a  valuation  of  12,213,620t 

Very  few  changes  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  dispensanr  districts.  In  the  Boyle  Union  uie  electoral  divisions 
constituting  the  Keadue  dispensary  district^  with  two  medical  officers,  and 
which,  on  the  first  formation  of  dispensary  districts  under  the  Medical 
Charities  Act,  formed  the  Riverstown  and  Keadue  districts,  very  unequal 
both  in  population  and  area,  containing  respectivelv  two  and  nine  electoral 
divisions,  have  again  been  formed  into  two  distncts,  but  of  nearly  equal 
population  and  area.  The  two  newly-formed  districts,  the  Ballyfaman  and 
Keadue  districts,  contain  respectively  five  and  six  electoral  divisions,  and 
difier  little  in  population.  Each  district  has  now  the  benefit  of  a  managing 
committee  of  its  own.  The  portion  of  the  Glenties  Union  that  constituted 
the  Glenties  and  Fintown  dispensary  districts  has  been  re-arranged.  The 
Fintown  district  contained  three  electoral  divisions ;  and  the  former  Glenties 
district,  seven ;  and  the  two  districts  difiered  still  more  in  population  than 
in  area.  Under  the  recent  re-arrangement  the  electoral  divisions  of  the 
former  districts  have  been  formed  into  the  Ardara  and  Glenties  dispensary 
districts,  each  containing  five  electoral  divisions,  and  not  difiering  greatly  in 
population. 

During  the  past  year  midwives,  to  take  charge  of  women  in  natural 
labour,  have  been  appointed  in  one  or  more  dispensary  districts  of  six 
unions.  In  Omagh  tfnion  a  midwife  has  been  appointed  for  the  Omagh 
dispensary  district;  in  Inishowen  Union,  one  for  the  Moville  dispensary 
district  J  in  Milford  Union,  one  for  the  Rathmelton  dispensary  district ;  in 
the  Clogheen  and  Boscrea  Unions,  one  for  each  of  the  .dispensary  districts 
of  the  same  name ;  and  in  the  Strabane  Union,  a  second  midwife  for  one ; 
and  two  for  each  of  the  other  dispensary  districts  of  the  union. 

In  a  few  districts  the  numbers  of  members  of  dispensary  committees  have 
been  increased,  with  the  view  of  afibrding  to  the  sick  poor  greater  facilities 
^or  procuring  tickets  for  medical  relief. 

The  Act  to  make  further  Provision  for  the  Practice  of  Vaccination  in 
Ireland,  21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  64,  has  now  been  in  full  operation  for  nearly  a 
year ;  and  we  are  now  able  to  speak  with  some  confidence,  from  experience 
of  its  operation,  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  Act  The  difficulties  com- 
plained of  in  the  last  medical  charities  report  as  having  been  experienced  in 
some  dispensary  districts  in  prevailing  on  the  committees  to  divide  their 
districts  into  vaccination  districts,  and  to  procure  house  accommodation  for 
the  performance  of  vaccination  in  each,  were  soon  overcome ;  and  in  every 
dispensary  district  in  the  country  the  facilities  for  vaccination  provided  by 
the  Act  have  been  offered  to  the  poor.  There  is  now  no  dispensary  district 
which  has  not  been  divided  into  vaccination  districts.  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  13  of  the  Medical  Charities  Act,  still  in  force,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  dispensary  medical  officers  to  vaccinate  all  persons  applying  to  them 
for  vaccination  at  any  time.  In  addition,  under  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict 
cap.  64,  there  are  now  provided  (the  dispensary  stations,  1,011  in  number, 
included)  2,298  stations,  pretty  uniformly  dispersed  over  tie  country,  where, 
on  two  occasions  each  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  dispensary  medical 
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officers  attend,  after  public  notice  given  of  the  day,  hour,  and  place,  of  their 
attendance,  to  vaccinate  all  persons  applying  for  vaccination,  being  residents 
of  the  dispensary  district,  and  fit  subjects  for  the  operation. 

The  numbers  of  vaccinations  annually  performed  by  the  dispensary 
medical  officers  for  the  seven  years  ended  September  30,  1859,  were  as 
foUows:— 1853,  43,332;  1854,  52,844;  1855,46,711;  1856,84,131; 
:857,  47,855;  1858,54,984;  1859,140,411. 


GLOUCESTER  ELECTION. 

Report  of  the  Commissionera  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of 
Corrupt  Practices  at  the  last  Gloucester  Election. 

On  the  20th  August,  1859,  Messrs.  James  Vaughan,  Lucius  Fitzgerald, 
and  Richard  Griffiths  Welford  were  appointed  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the  corrupt  practices  at 
election  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  they  reported  as  follows : — 

The  city  of  Gloucester  is  an  inland  port  situated  on  the  river  Severn,  and 
possessing  an  easy  communication  with  the  Bristol  Channel  by  means  of 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  heavy 
burthen,  it  had  acquired  before  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber  and  com ;  this  trade  was  greatiy  injured  by 
that  war,  and  although  it  is  now  recovering  from  the  depression  the  war 
produced,  it  has  not  yet  regained  the  prosperity  which  it  had  previously 
enjoyed.  The  population  of  Gloucester  at  the  last  census  JEunounted  to 
22,332  persons,  out,  owing  to  the  fact  that  5,026  are  resident  beyond  the 
parliamentary  boundaries  of  the  city,  the  electoral  population  does  not 
exceed  17,306  persons.  The  city  contains  fourteen  parishes  and  one  hamlet, 
of  which  five  parishes  are  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  parliamentary 
boundary.  Gloucester  at  a  very  early  period  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
sending  representatives  to  parliament  As  far  back  as  the  twenty-third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  that  privilege, 
and  from  that  remote  period  down  to  the  present  time  its  enjoyment  of  the 
privilege  has  been  uninterrupted.  Until  the  Reform  Act  the  elective 
nranchise  had  been  from  time  immemorial  exclusively  vested  in  the  freemen, 
a  body  of  persons  whose  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city 
were  aerived  either  from  their  birth  as  the  sons,  or  from  their  servitude  as  the 
apprentices,  of  freemen.  At  the  period  of  the  Reform  Act  the  constituency 
numbered  about  2,000  electors,  but  of  these  no  less  a  number  than  1,200  were 
disfranchised  by  the  operation  of  that  act,  the  thirty-second  section  of  which 
rendered  the  continued  exercise  of  their  franchise  dependent  upon  residence 
within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  from  the  parliamentary  boundary.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  the  freemen  has,  from  various  causes,  gradually 
decreased,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  at  the  last  election  they  did  not 
exceed  534  out  of  the  gross  number  of  1,721  electors.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  freemen  reside  within  the  city,  but  as  many  as  197  reside  beyond  the 
parliamentary  boundary.  The  whole  constituency,  which  appear^  by  the 
register  of  the  electors  in  force  at  tiie  last  election  to  be  composed  of  534 
fi*eemen  and  1,187  householders,  when  subjected  to  the  necessary  deductions 
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in  respect  of  duplicate  qaalifications,  was  stated  to  amount  to  about  1,500 
electors.  The  constitnencjr  is  now  divided  into  two  political  padies, 
conservatiye  and  liberal,  which  are  also  locally  distinguished  as  the  blue 
and  yellow  parties. 

Before  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  elections  of  1859  and  1857,  the 
corrupt  practices  at  which  have  formed  the  principal  subjects  of  our  inquiry, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  retrospective  glance  at  the  system 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Keform  BilL  tmme- 
morial  as  the  origin  of  electoral  corruption  appears  to  be  in  Gloucester, 
there  are  some  facts  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  to  denote  the  extent  to 
which  it  had  grown  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Colonel  Webb's  own  statement 
was  vouched  m  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  contest  in  1816  had  cost  him 
27,5002.,  and  Admiral  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  testified  to  the  fact  that  his 
expenditure  at  the  election  of  1818  amounted  to  upwards  of  16,0002L  The 
non-resident  freemen,  who  previous  to  the  year  1832  comprised  the  great 
bulk  of  the  constituency,  were  brought,  and  often  with  their  wives  and 
families,  at  every  contested  election,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
Gloucester,  and  there  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  till  the 
dose  of  the  election ;  the  cost  of  taking  up  the  freedom  of  those  who,  though 

Jualified  to  be,  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  freemen,  was 
efrayed  by  the  candidates ;  treating  was  universal ;  largesses,  in  the  shape 
of  payments  for  nominal  services  rendered  by  the  voters  in  the  character  of 
special  constables,  flag-bearers,  bandsmen,  chairmen,  and  messengers,  were 
freely  distributed ;  and  to  crown  all,  head  money,  as  it  is  generally  believed, 
was  paid  to  the  electors  at  the  Christmas  succeeding  each  election  as  a 
reward  for  past,  and  a  propitiation  for  future  favours.    By  this  system 

Surity  of  election  was  wholly  destroyed,  and  money  rather  than  principle 
etermined  the  voter  in  the  exercise  of  his  francluse.  The  Reform  Act, 
although  it  mitigated,  failed  to  destroy  the  evil  thus  introduced.  It  lopped 
off  indeed  a  large  and  costly  portion  of  the  constituency,  but  it  retained  the 
portion  most  calculated  to  infect  by  its  presence  the  new  class  of  electors 
whom  it  had  created. 

The  freemen  who  by  the  Reform  Act  were  reduced  to  800  in  number, 
and  since  then  have  decreased  to  their  present  number  of  534,  would 
probably  have  been  diminished  in  a  much  larger  ratio  had  not  their  numbers 
been  maintained  by  the  continuance  of  a  practice  which  has  long  been  in 
mischievous  operation  in  Gloucester.  Belore  a  man  entitled  to  be  free  can 
be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  a  payment  of  13«.  6(L  is  required 
to  be^made  in  discharge  of  the  expenses  incurrea  by  him  in  "  taking  up  his 
freedom." .  This  sum  a  considerable  number  of  me  embryo  freemen  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay,  and  they  therefore  apply  to  the  agents  of 
the  respective  political  parties  to  which  their  fathers  belonged  to  defray  the 
cost  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those  who 
have  owed  their  political  existence  as  freemen  to  these  ^afeuitous  payments 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  but  we  learnt  from  Mr.  Probert,  junior, 
,  one  of  Ihe  registration  agents  of  the  liberal  party,  that  the  freedom  of  as 
many  as  41  freemen  had  been  **  taken  up  "  by  both  parties  during  the  years 
1857,  1858,  and  1859 ;  and  Mr.  J.  Browne,  the  registration  agent  for  the 
conservative  party,  stated  that  he  had  himself  "  taken  up  ^  the  freedom  of 
at  least  100  freemen  since  the  Reform  Act,  the  greater  portion  of  whom 
would  not  have  cared  to  have  acquired  their  freedom  at  their  own  expense. 
Such  a  system  is  essentially  corrupt,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have 
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Teceived  has  left  on  oar  minds  a  strong  impression  that  the  perpetuation  by 
snch  means  of  a  class  of  electors  whose  hereditary  cormption  has  greatly 
deterio]:ated  the  character  of  the  constituency^  is  most  calculated  to  nourish 
and  permanently  maintain  the  demoralization  which  we  have  found  pre- 
yailing  at  Gloucester.  Although  the  elections  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  Reform  Act  were  comparatively  pure,  their  purity,  such  as  it  was,  did 
not  spring  from  the  class  who  had  before  been  familiar  with  corruption.  It 
was  incidentally  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Browne,  and  we  mention  the  &ct  as 
illustrative  of  this  view,  that  at  the  first  election  subsequent  to  the  Reform 
Act,  which,  was,  he  said,  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  committed 
bribery,  he  had  himself  bribed  six  voters,  of  whom  four  were  freemen,  with 
a  sum  of  5L  each  to  record  their  votes  for  Mr.  Hope. 

To  the  demoraUzation  thus  produced  many  of  the  witnesses  pointed  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  corruption  which  has  subsequentiy  prevailed.  From 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  down  to  the  present  time  few  elections  have 
been  uncontested,  and  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  general  evidence  which  was 
presented  to  us,  equally  as  few  have  been  wholly  free  from  corrupt  practices. 
In  the  year  1832  Mr.  Hope  first  appeared  as  the  candidate  of  the  conserva- 
tive party,  and  for  twenty  years  he  maintained  a  doubtful  struggle  with 
Admiral  Berkeley  for  the  representation  of  Gloucester.  Though  eminentiy 
popular  with  his  own  party,  and  much  respected  even  by  lus  opponents. 
Ml'.  Hope's  varying  success  was  attributed  b^  his  opponents  not  so  much  to 
his  political  strengm  as  to  the  liberality  of  ms  expenditure.  Of  the  extent 
of  tnat  expenditure,  the  evidence  that  was  presented  to  us  was  vague  and 
unsatisfactory;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  oelieve  that  the  election  of  1837 
was  in  an  especial  degree  costiy  and  corrupt  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
this  description  might  be  properly  applicable  to  all  the  elections  preceding 
the  election  of  1852,  unless  we  except  that  of  1847,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Helps,  who  was  then  Mr.  Hope's  agent,  was  not  corrupt,  though  ^£r. 
Hope's  expenditure  at  that  election  exceeded  2,0002L 

The  election  of  1852  was  stated  to  be  remarkable  for  the  purity  with 
which  it  had  been  conducted,  and  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  candidates 
would  honestiy  resolve  to  be  pure,  corrupt  practices  at  elections  would  soon 
cease  to  exist  Mr.  Hope,  Admiral  Sir  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Price 
were  the  candidates  who  then  sought  the  suffrages  of  the  electors,  and  they 
unanimously  adopted  an  agreement,  which  Mr.  A.  G.  Phillpotts,  in  his 
anxiety  to  introduce  electoral  purity  among  the  constituency,  had  submitted 
to  them ;  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  provided  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  all  expenses,  either  not  actually  necessary  or  not  consistent  with 
purity  of  election,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  referee,  to  whose  decision 
all  questions  arising  out  of  the  election  should  be  submitted  for  final 
determination.  Almough  an  opinion  was  somewhat  confidentiy  expressed 
that  its  provisions  had  not  been  strictiy  observed  by  the  liberal  party,  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  objects  proposed  by  that  agreement  were  not 
fully  secured.  At  that  election  Mr.  Hope  was  dereated,  the  numbers  polled 
being  respectively,  Hope,  766 ;  Berkeley,  786 ;  Price,  851. 

Admiral  Berkeley  stated,  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hope,  in  the 
moment  of  defeat,  that  he  would  never  return  to  Gloucester ;  *'  that  he  had 
been  deceived  by  his  party,  who  had  represented  to  him  that  he  could  win 
the  election  without  resorting  to  bribery."  A  vacancy,  however,  having 
occurred  in  1853,  by  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Berkeley  as  a  Liord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  conservative  party  once  more 
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to  nominate  Mr.  Hope,  although  absent,  to^contest  the  representati(Hi«  The 
contest  resulted,  as  did  that  of  1852,  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  the 
political  connection  which  had  existed  between  that  gentleman  and  the  city 
of  Gloucester  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  was  then  completely  severei 
The  conservative  party  were  not  discouraged  by  the  defeat  or  the  secession 
of  their  leader.  In  the  hope  of  repairing  their  loss,  they  founded,  in  1853,  a 
conservative  association,  which,  enrolled  as  a  friendly  society,  was  in  reality 
a  political  club,  by  the  rules  of  which  all  were  excluded  from  membership 
who  would  not  pledge  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  conservatism.  They 
sought  to  strengthen  their  cause  by  acquiring  a  party  ascendancy  in  tiie 
municipal  corporation,  and  rendered,  by  corrupt  expenditure,  upon  one 
occasion  at  least,  the  election  of  a  town  councillor  as  costly  as  that  of  a 
parliamentary  representative.  As  the  time  drew  near  when  a  general 
election  might  be  expected,  the  conservative  party  were  anxious  to  s^ure  a 
candidate.  Sir  R.  W.  Garden,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  was 
mentioned  as  a  gentleman  not  unlikely  to  respond  to  their  wishes.  Two 
deputations  waited  upon  him  in  London,  and  invited  him  to  become  a 
candidate,  and  upon  the  assurance  that  the  expense  would  not  be  considei^ 
able,  probably  not  more  than  4502.,  as  he  stat^  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1857,  or  from  500L  to  600t,  as  he  stated  to  us,  he 
consented  in  March,  1857,  to  accept  their  invitation.  No  inquiries  were 
made,  and  no  information  was  aflTorded  as  to  the  character  of  the  constituency. 
The  principal  fact  which  was  adduced  to  influence  the  mind  of  Sir  R.  Garden 
was  the  ascendancv  which  the  conservatives  had  lately  obtained  in  the 
municipal  corporation,  a  powerfrd  argument  in  itself,  as  indicative  of  a 
change  in  the  politics  of  many  of  the  constituency,  if  it  had  not  been  rendered 
worthless  by  the  means  which  had  been  adopted  to  obtain  it 

Neither  locally  nor  commercially  connected  with  Gloucester,  Sir  R.  Garden 
became  the  competitor  at  the  election  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
March,  1857,  with  the  two  former  members,  Admiral  Berkeley  and  Mr. 
Price,  for  the  representation  of  Gloucester.  The  "  victim  of  hypocrisy,"  as 
he  described  himself  to  have  been  at  St.  Alban's,  he  pointed  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  that  place  as  the  result  of  his  endeavours,  and  expressed  on  the 
hustings  his  determination  to  owe  his  seat,  if  elected,  "  to  the  basis  of  his 
own  character,  and  to  the  free  and  unbiassed  suffrages  of  the  electors."  The 
liberal  party,  confident  in  their  strength,  and  in  the  promises  of  support 
which  they  had  received,  regarded  the  issue  as  certain.  Having  defeated 
in  1852  the  most  popular  candidate  the  conservatives  ever  had,  they  thought 
it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  gentleman  holding  the  same  political  opinions, 
but  wholly  unknown  to  the  constituency,  could  not  be  successfiil  in  1857. 
The  conservative  party,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  admitted  that  a 
candidate  locally  connected  with  Gloucester  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  one  not  so  connected,  denied  that  the  majority  over  Mr.  Hope 
in  1852  had  been  honestly  obtained,  and  further  relied  for  success  on  the 
accession  of  strength  which  successive  registrations  had  since  that  period, 
as  they  contended,  afforded  them.  As  the  close  ctf  the  contest  approached, 
representations  were  made  to  Admiral  Berkeley  and  to  Mr.  Price,  as  well 
as  to  their  agents,  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  and  Mr.  Viner  Ellis,  which  left  no 
doubt  in  their  minds  that  the  fidelity  of  many  of  their  supporters  would 
probably  yield  to  the  temptation  of  their  opponents,  if  their  wavering  faith 
were  not  supported  by  the  same  means  which  had  been  used  to  corrupt  it. 
They  were  informed  that  one  of  them  must  be  defeated  if  money  were  not 
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supplied  to  neutralize  the  efforts  on  the  conservative  side,  but  they  resisted 
all^  solicitation,  and  refused  to  contribute  one  shilling  for  the  purposes  of 
bribery.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  Admiral 
Berkeley,  who  before  the  election  had  informed  the  government,  of  which 
he  was  then^a  member,  that  "no  stranger  could  beat  him  by  fair  means," 
and  who  had  obtained  a  far  larger  number  of  promises  than  he  had  received 
in  1852,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  33,  The  numbers  polled  being 
respectively.  Garden,  743  ;  Berkeley,  710;  Price,  717. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  received  places  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
hardly  had  Sir  R.  Garden  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  before  the 
agencies  of  bribery  and  treating  were  employed  to  secure  his  election. 
Several  of  the  most  active  of  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  party  informed 
us,  "  that  they  began  to  treat  and  to4)ribe  the  electors  as  soon  as  there  was  an 
idea  afloat  that  there  would  be  an  election.*'  A  fortnight  before  the  election 
is  the  shortest  period  assigned  by  Mr.  John  Wai*d,  an  active  conservative 
canvasser,  for  the  commlencement  of  treating,  and  the  votes  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  outlying  freemen  were  secured  at  least  as  early,  not  by  any 
definite  promise,  but  by  a  general  assurance  "  that  if  any  money  were  going 
they  should  receive  their  share  of  it"  The  machinery  of  corruption — both 
at  this  election  and  at  that  of  1859 — ^was  organized  and  set  in  motion,  on 
the  part  of  the  conservatives,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Whithorn,  who  acted  as  the 
paymaster  and  treasurer  of  his  party,  and  got  together  the  funds  which 
were  required  for  corrupting  the  constituency.  What  Mr.  Whithorn  did 
was  known  to  few  who  claimed  to  be  respectable ;  his  acts  were  shrouded 
in  darkness,  which  the  more  prudent  and  responsible  agents  of  the  party 
cared^  not  to  penetrate.  Paict  canvassers  were  associated  with  himself  in 
working  the  machinery  of  corruption,  men  who  understood  their  business, 
and  required  not  to  be  told,  when  they  received  the  funds  intended  for 
bribery,  to  what  purpose  they  were  to  be  applied.  On  the  morning  of  the 
polling  day  Mr.  Whithorn  located  himself  in  a  room  in  connection  with  the 
committee  rooms  of  his  party.  Thither  flocked  the  owners  and  the  brokers 
of  votes.  Some  were  brought;  others  came  of  themselves,  and  there  bar- 
gained with  Mr.  Whithorn  himself  for  their  price.  Some  were  taken  to 
the  Upper  George,  and  there  received  their  share  of  the  spoil.  Upon  that 
occasion  no  less  than  109.  voters  received  bribes  for  the  votes  which  they 
gave  to  Sir  R.  Garden  —besides  many  others  whom  the  bribery  agents  were 
unable  to  pajrticularise.  That  Sir  R.  Garden  was  aware  by  what  arts  his 
majority  had  been  obtained,  when  he  boasted  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll, 
that  he  had  received  the  unparalleled  number  of  612  plumpers,  we  do  not 
believe,  but  we  think  that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicion  at  least  of 
dissimulation,  when,  being  distinctly  informed  by  Mr.  Phillpotts,  a  few 
days  after  the  election,  that  that  election  had  been  procured  by  the  purchase 
of  votes,  he  contented  himself  with  forwarding  the  letter  which  contained  so 
grave  an  allegation  to  his  agent,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  without  challenging  inquiry 
or  instituting  any  examination  into  its  truth. 

The  commissioners  proceeded  with  further  particulars  respecting  the  mode 
in  which  the  election  of  1857  was  conducted,  and  the  means  resorted  to  by 
both  the  liberal  and  conservative  parties  for  securing  a  majority.  Then 
came  the  election  of  1859. 

^  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  April,  Sir  R.  Garden  commenced 
his  canvass,  -which,  with  some  intermissions,  he  continued  down  to  the 
election   on   the  30th  of  that  month.       We  had  supposed   it  probable 
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that,  having  paid  the  sum  of  4,1152.  135.  on  account  of  his  election  and 
petition  in  1857,  Sir  R.  Carden  might  have  considered  it  necessary  at  the 
outset  of  another  contest  to  draw  his  agent's  attention  to  the  large  amount 
which  he  had  spent  only  two  years  berore,  with  the  view  of  imposing  some 
restrictions  upon  him  for  the  future ;  but  that  gentleman  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  impose  any  restrictions,  expressing  an  opinion  that,  as  there  had 
been  two  petitions,  hiis  expenditure  in  1857  had  not  been  considerable.  It 
was  true,  he  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  the  amount  was  that 
had  really  been  spent  upon  his  election,  but  yet  having  seen  the  published 
report  of  the  election  auditor,  although  not  knowing  what  an  election  auditor 
meant,  he  was  innocent  enough  to  believe,  as  he  told  us,  that  that  report 
correctly  stated  the  total  amount  which,  had  been  expended  on  his  election. 
Besides,  he  reposed,  he  said,  so  great  a  confidence  in  his  agent  that  he  enter- 
tained no  suspicion  that  he  could  do  wrong,  and  therefore  abstained  from 
questioning  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  had  been  expended. 
Experience  upon  a  nature  so  unsuspicious  as  Sir  R.  Garden's  was  wholly 
thrown  away.  He  had  been  a  candidate  for  St  Albans,  the  constituency  of 
which  he  stigmatized  as  the  most  debased  and  depraved,  probably,  in  the 
whole  of  England,  and  was  there  made,  as  he  told  us,  '^  tne  victim  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  other  people;"  but  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  at 
St.  Albans,  was,  in  his  judgment,  applicable  only  to  St.  Albans.  The 
knowledge  that  St  Albans  was  venal  afforded,  he  said,  no  reason  whr  he 
should  suppose  that  Gloucester  was  venal ;  nor  did  his  experience  of  the 
corruption  of  St  Albans  suggest  the  necessity,  or  the  propriety  of  making 
any  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  expenditure  at  his  election.  Although 
Sir  R.  Carden  attributed  this  abstinence  from  all  inquiry  to  his  own  inno- 
cence and  to  his  cpnfidence  in  his  agent,  his  agent  seems  to  have  conceived 
a  very  diffecent  impression  as  to  the  real  motives  which  governed  him.  Sir 
R.  Garden  had  told  us  that  he  never  knew — and  that  he  had  not  the  means 
of  knowing,  as  no  accounts  had  been  presented  to  him  in  1857— what  was  the 
actual  expense  of  his  election  in  that  year,  as  distinguished  from  the  expense 
of  the  petitions ;  and  he  relied  upon  this  ignorance  as  sufficient  to  account  for 
his  not  having  made  any  inquiry  of  his  agent  when  he  was  pissed  by  us  with 
the  fact  that  the  expenditure  upon  his  election  had  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
1,7082.  9s.  9cL:  although,  according  to  his  own  evidence,  he  had  seen  the 
election  auditor's  account,  which  made  his  expenditure  only  6102.  12«.  Id, 
Now,  Mr.  Lbvegrove,  his  agent,  when  questioned  upon  this  matter,  told  us 
that  Sir  R.  Gamen  did  inquire  how  much  had  been  expended  upon  the 
election,  and  how  much  upon  the  petitions,  in  1857  ;  that  he  supplied  him 
with  the  information ;  ana  that  Sir  R.  Gajrden,  of  whom  Mr.  Lovegrove 
said,  '^  He  is  a  man  of  business,  and,  I  should  say,  understood  figures  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England,"  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  tlie  account,  which 
Mr.  Lovegrove  produced  on  the  occasion  of  its  final  settlement  in  August, 
1857. 

On  both  sides  treating  was  generally  practised.  Every  canvasser  seemed 
to  look  upon  treating  as  a  part  of  his  vocation,  and  the  public-houses  were 
frequented  with  the  double  object  of  gratifying  the  voters  who  resorted  to 
them,  and  in  some  cases  of  conciliating  the  publicans  who  kept  them.  Thus 
Mr.  Whithorn,  who  Mr.  Lovegrove  told  us  had  the  entire  charge  of  that 
branch,  when  questioned  as  to  whether  a  sum  of  3/.  paid  to  a  beer^house 
keeper  of  the  name  of  Francis  Ewers,  was  not  paid  for  his  vote,  said,  "  I 
suppose  you  may   say   the  same   with  regard  to  all  the  inn-keepers  or 
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publicans."  So  great  was  the  demoralization  which  this  practice  prodnced, 
that  Mr.  Alexanaer  Halcomb,  a  merchant  of  Gloucester,  and  a  member  of 
the  liberal  party,  informed  us  '*  that  thej  could  not  get  a  public  meeting  to 
address  the  electors  politically  without  treating  them.  **  We  intended,  he 
said,  "  to  convene  a  meeting  at  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  or  some  such 
place,  but  we  found  that  all  the  houses  were  opened  by  the  conservatives^ 
and  the  conservative  beer  was  flowing  too  freely  to  allow  of  our  getting  a 
meeting  at  any  such  place."  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  public-houses 
were  not  opened  for  tne  ^atuitous  distribution  of  refreshments  or  beer  at 
the  expense  of  the  candidate ;  but  the  publicans  often  gave  credit  for 
refireshments  supplied  to  the  friends  of  the  candidates,  relying,  as  Mr. 
Frederick  Hanman,  of  "  The  King  William,"  told  us,  on  past  experience 
for  payment  of  the  bills  incurred  at  their  houses ;  and  this  expectation  is 
shown  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  have  been  well  founded ;  for, 
speaking  of  publicans'  accounts  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  since  the 
auditor's  account  was  made  out,  and  which  he  admitted  were  illegal  for 
treating,  amounting  to  about  2692.,  he  said  that  he  thought  that  the  greater 
portion  of  those  accounts  would  be  properly  payable,  and  that  he  should 
recommend  Sir  R.  Carden  to  pay  them.  For  ttie  most  part,  however,  credit 
was  not  given,  the  practice  generally  being  for  the  canvassers  to  pay  at  the 
time  for  the  refreshments  which  were  supplied  to  the  voters  by  tneir  direc- 
tions :  and  thus  considerable  sums  in  the  aggregate  were  spent  in  treating 
of  which  only  the  most  general  and  confuscKl  account  could  be  presented  to 
us.  The'  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  that  treating  was  thus  carried  on  at 
nearly  every  public-house  in  the  city. 

Another  means  of  corruption,  more  pernicious,  perhaps,  because  more 
insidious  in  its  operation^  which  was  freely  adopted  bv  both  parties,  was  the 
colourable  employment  of  messengers,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  system  of 
administering  bribes  to  voters  as  payments  for  nominal  services.  The  pay- 
ment to  a  messenger  or  door-keeper  appears  to  range  from  3«.  6(L  to  58.  a 
day,  and  the  number  engaged,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  are 
paid,  greatly  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  contest  In  1857,  they  were 
comparatively  few  upon  either  side  ;  but  at  the  last  election,  when  both 
parties  struggled  to  secure  the  vend  electors,  no  limit  was  placed  upon  their 
employment  The  messengers  in  general  affect  not  to  regard  their  remune- 
ration for  those  fictitious  services  as  a  bribe,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  them  would  vote  in  accordance  with  their  political  or  personal  feelings 
without  the  inducement  thus  offered  to  them ;  but  is  clear  that  by  all  the 

Stents  on  both  sides  the  payments  to  the  messengers  are  regarded  as  bribes, 
omparatively  few  of  the  messengers  are  non-voters ;  and  of  the  non- voters 
it  appears  that  a  large  number  are  usually  the  relatives  of  voters  who  are 
placed  on  the  list  of  messengers  upon  the  application  of  the  voters  them- 
selves. Thus  Mr.  Whithorn  said,  "  Where  they  do  not  get  put  on  them- 
selves, they  recommend  their  sons,  or  some  one  connected  with  them;  and 
if  you  do  not  put  them  on  you  will  lose  their  votes."  Mr.  Lovegrove,  also 
accounting  for  the  number  employed  by  the  conservative  party,  said,  "  on 
the  other  side  there  were  a  great  many  voters  employed,  and  when  applica- 
tion was  made  to  us  to  take  on  either  a  voter,  or  tne  relative  of  a  voter,  and 
we  refused  them,  those  men  would  immediately  ^o  over  to  the  other 
side,  and  get  instant  employment,  and  that  gave  rise  to  so  many  being 
employed.'  And  Mr.  J.  B.  Monk,  having  stated  that  he  regarded  the 
employment  of  messengers  as  a  means  of  bribery,  said,  ^'  The  fact  is,  if  they 
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had  not  been  employed  by  me,  they  would  have  been  tempted  by  the  other 
party,  and  I  should  have  lost  them.  I  knew  the  men  were  liberals  in  prin- 
ciple, but  in  the  midst  of  temptations  which  were  then  afloat,  I  think  I 
should  not  have  seen  them  again  if  I  had  let  them  go."  Such  was  the 
result  of  this  competitive  system  that,  although  we  were  told  that  for  the 
work  to  be  done  20  or  30  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  and  with  reason, 
too,  since  we  find  that  the  messengers  who  were  voters  did  hardly  any  work 
at  all,  yet  no  less  than  112  messengers  were  employed  by  the  liberal  party, 
and  151  messengers  and  doorkeepers  by  the  conservative  party. 

The  expenditure,  as  it  may  have  been  conceived,  was  very  considerable 
on  both  sides,  but  neither  party  thought  it  prudent  that  the  amount  of  that 
expenditure  should  be  made  public  Statements  of  accounts,  instead  of  the 
accounts  themselves,  were  delivered  to  the  election  auditor  by  the  agents 
of  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Monk,  which  were  so  contrived  as  to  bring  the  pre- 
tended expenditure  within  prudent  limits,  by  excluding  every  payment 
which  either  was  tainted  by  corruption,  or  was  calculated  to  endanger  the 
seats  of  the  members  by  the  suggestion  of  agency.  'A  similar  course  was 
adopted  by  the  agent  of  Sir  R.  Garden,  who  returned  as  true  a  statement  of 
thn  expenditure,  which,  he  knew,  omitted  to  account  for  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  money  expended.  Not  only  did  he  omit  all  mention  of  the 
1,0002.,  which  he  had  himself  delivered  to  Mr.  Whithorn,  but  he  abstained 
from  making  any  inquiry  of  Mr.  Whithorn  as  to  the  amount  which  he  had 
expended,  or  the  accounts  which  he  had  received  for  expenses  incurred 
within  his  own  department;  that  department  being,  it  will  be  recollected, 
the  arrangement  with  the  publicans,  "a  branch,"  of  which  Mr.  Lovegrove 
told  us  "  that  Mr.  Whithorn  took  charge." 

It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  system  of  falsification  which  we  feund 
practised  in  Gloucester  without  feeling  that  the  *'  election  agent,"  and  the 
**  election  auditor,"  exist  only  to  deceive  and  to  delude  the  legislature  and 
the  public  Instead  of  "  the  election  auditor  "  being  the  detective  of  electoral 
abuses,  he  acts  as  a  screen  to  prevent  their  exposure,  and  becomes  a  stum- 
bling-block to  further  inquiry.  The  returns  certifying  the  total  expenditure 
at  the  two  elections  of  1857  and  1859,  which,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of 
,  the  House  of  Commons,  were  made  to  the  House  by  the  election  auditor  for 
Gloucester,  were  grossly  false ;  and  that  falsehood  has  arisen,  in  part,  from 
the  facilities  aflbrded  by  Mr.  Hodges  Carter,  the  election  auditor ;  but  still 
more  from  the  suppression  of  facts  by  the  "  election  agents,"  the  knowledge 
of  which  the  election  auditor  had  no  means  of  acquiring.  Not  only  did  the 
election  auditor  abstain  from  requiring  the  delivery  of  the  accounts  them- 
selves after  the  election,  but  he  was  content  that  their  payment  should  be 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  respective  candidates;  and  he  excused  his  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  "  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1854," 
which  provides  that  all  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  election  auditor, 
except  those  which  have  been  incurred  prior  to  the  employment  of  voters 
as  messengers,  either  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  their  votes,  or  as  a 
reward  for  their  known  and  steady  adherence  to  their  party,  has  always 
been  a  potent  means  of  corruption.  It  has  accustomed  the  voters  to  connect 
the  idea  of  pecuniary  advantage  with  the  exercise  of  their  parliamentary 
franchise,  and  has  led,  by  an  almost  insensible  transition,  from  remunera- 
tion for  services,  more  or  less  real,  to  the  direct  sale  and  purchase  of  votes. 
Although  the  messengers  employed  "  on  the  committee,"  as  it  is  usuallv 
called,  scarcely  consider  such  employment  as  bribery,  it  is  confessedly  with 
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most  of  them  a  merely  colourable  employment.  A  few  of  the  nominal 
messengers  appear  to  make  some  pretence  of  attending  the  committee-room 
of  their  party,  and  of  being  ready  to  perform  messengers'  duty  if  required  ; 
but  the  majority  of  them  do  not  make  the  slightest  pretence  of  working. 
The  voter-messengers,  indeed,  consider  that  the  work  of  the  committee- 
rooms  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  messengers  who  are  not  voters.  Much 
of  the  evidence  given  before  us  proved  that  the  employment  of  v6ters  to 
perform  services,  even  such  as  are  commonly  considered  essential  in  the 
management  of  an  election,  has  a  tendency,  especiall  v  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lower  classes  of  voters,  to  conAise  their  notions  of  public  morality. 

Li  places  where  electoral  corruption  has  so  long  prevailed,  as  at  Glouces- 
ter, there  are  many  persons  anxious  to  turn  the  occasion  of  an  election  to 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage,  and  their  ingenuity  in  multiplying  outlays 
at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  is  considerable.  And  we  found  that  every 
head  of  expense,  though  apparently  innocent — or  commonly  deemed  so — 
affords  more  or  less  of  opportunity  for  corrupt  expenditure.  Canvassing, 
as  it  is  pursued  in  Gloucester,  also  leads  to  much  corruption.  The  personal 
canvass  of  the  candidates,  accompanied  as  they  generally  are  by  some  of 
the  most  influential  or  active  of  their  respective  friends,  is  attended  with 
little  or  no  expense,  and  is  never  the  occasion  on  which  corrupt  induce- 
ments are  held  out  to  voters.  The  friends  who  accompany  the  candidates 
on  their  canvass,  which,  so  far  as  regards  the  venal  class  of  voters,  is  merely 
formal,  usually  know  nothing,  directly,  at  all  events,  of  any  corrupt  prac- 
tices. 

But  there  is  another  and  far  more  expensive  kind  of  canvass,  wUch  is 
simultaneously  conducted  by  partizans  of  a  lower  station  in  society,  with 
the  details  or  progress  of  which  the  candidates  are  not  made  acquainted. 
These  canvassers  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  humbler  and  venal 
dasses  of  voters,  the  frequent  commimication  with  whom  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  canvass  involves  the  necessity  of  making  provision  some  time 
prior  to  the  election  for  the  **  preliminary  expenses,"  about  ^hich  so  much 
will  be  found  in  the  evidence.  The  out-voters  who  must  be  seen  and 
treated,  probably  several  times  before  their  promises  can  be  obtained,  com- 
monly abstain  from  promising  until  they  can  acertain  whether  "  there  is  to 
be  any  money  going  this  time  "  on  the  side  for  which  they  are  canvassed. 
The  canvasser  is  not  always  able  to  say  positively  until  just  before  the  elec- 
tion whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  "  any  money  going."  He  can  only 
assure  the  uncertain  voter  that  if  there  is  any  money  he  shall  receive  **  the 
same  as  the  rest."  In  this  way  many  conditional  promises  are  obtained  on 
both  sides.  But  these  voters  require  to  be  followed  up.  They  have  their 
predilections  for  the  one  party  or  the  other,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  them  without  constant  watchfulness.  For  this  purpose  many  canvassers 
and  sub-canvassers  are  required  to  be  employed,  while  numerous  voters, 
whose  fidelity  to  their  party  is  deemed  suflBciently  strong,  are  paid  to  watch 
other  voters  on  whose  steadiness  less  reliance  is  placed.  In  several  instances 
voters,  who  could  not  be  relied  on  by  the  party  they  had  promised,  or  had 
been  expected  to  vote  for,  were  removed  some  days  before  the  election  to 
remote  public-houses,  and  there  entertained  and  guarded  until  the  polling 
day.  This  was  proved  to  have  been  done  to  some  extent  on  both  sides. 
Such  a  course  ot  proceeding  necessarily  involved  considerable  expenditure^ 
all  of  which  is  designated  the  cost  of  tne  canvass.  The  canvassers  them- 
selves expend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  travelling,  and  for  refreshments,  in 
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addition  to  contracting  debts  for  the  hire  of  carriages.  Besides  which  most 
of  the  canvassers  kionlge  in  an  open-handed  li^rality  at  the  candidate's 
expense,  and  treat  all  the  persons,  non-voters,  as  well  as  voters,  whom  they 
meet  with  at  the  public  house  to  which  thev  resort.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  these  expenses,  continued  as  mey  sometimes  are  over  several 
weeks,  amount  to  large  sums.  We  found  Uiat  in  every  case  in  which  the 
bribery  agents  and  suo-agents  had  received  money  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  votes,  a  large  per-centage  was  stated  to  have  been  employed  in 
treating,  of  which  we  could  obtain  no  more  precise  account  than  that  it  had 
been  spent  on  the  canvass  in  treating  voters  and  other  persons. 

It  is  this  second  kind  of  canvass  which  so  corrupts  the  humble  voters. 
They  are  eagerly  pressed  for  their  votes,  while  drink  is  supplied  to  them 
gratuitously,  and  in  abundance.  They  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  con- 
ferring great  favours  on  the  candidates  for  whom  they  vote,  and  tney  easily 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  for  such  favours  the  candidates  ought  to  pay. 
As  an  example  of  the  feeling  of  the  corrupt  class  of  voters  on  this  point, 
the  answer  of  Elizabeth  Dowers,  the  wife  of  Robert  Dowers,  a  voter,  who 
at  the  election  of  1857,  received  a  bribe  of  2L  for  his  vote,  and  gave  his 
wife  305.  of  that  money,  may  be  mentioned ;  being  asked,  "  Were  you 
angry  with  him  for  receiving  tne  money  ?  "  answered,  ^*  No ;  I  consider  that 
a  man  who  goes  to  serve  a  gentleman  ought  to  be  satisfied  for  his  trouble." 

It  was  with  a  view  to  prevent  irregular  payments  at  elections,  that  certain 
provisions  of"  The  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1856,"  were  enacted. 
The  sections  which  relate  to  this  subject  are  from  15  to  31,  both  inclusive. 
Under  these  enactments,  the  returning  officer  of  every  place  retummg 
members  to  Parliament  is  required  to  appoint  an  "  election  auditor,"  and  to 
mve  public  notice  of  such  appointment ;  and  every  candidate  is  required  to 
declare  to  the  election  auditor  the  name  of  his  agent  for  election  expenses. 
All  persons  having  claims  on  any  candidate  are  to  send  in  the  same  to  the 
canoidate  or  his  authorized  agent,  within  one  month  from  the  day  of  the 
declaration  of  ihe  election,  and  every  candidate  or  his  agent  must,  within 
three  months  of  the  day  of  declaration,  send  in  to  the  election  auditor 
for  payment  all  the  claims  so  sent  in  to  the  candidate,  and  he  must  state 
whether  he  admits  such  claims  to  be  correct.  A  candidate  or  his  agent 
wilfully  omitting  to  send  in  such  claims  is  made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20L, 
and  a  farther  penalty  of  lOL  for  every  subsequent  week  of  wilful  neglect ; 
such  penalties  to  be  recovered  by  any  person  who  will  sue  for  them. 

No  payments  whatever,  in  respect  of  any  election  (except  such  as  are 
incurred  before  the  nomination  day,  the  payment  of  which  cannot  be  con- 
veniently postponed)  are  to  be  made,  except  through  the  election  auditor, 
and  any  payment  otherwise  made  is  to  be  deemed  an  illegal  payment, 
rendering  the  candidate  on  whose  behalf  it  is  made  liable  to  forfeit  102!., 
with  double  the  amount  of  such  illegal  payment  and  costs,  to  any  person 
who  will  sue  for  the  sama  The  candidate  may  name  a  banker  through 
whom  alone  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  election  auditor.  Where  a  banker 
is  appointed  payments  are  to  be  made  by  cheques  of  the  election  auditor, 
countersigned  by  the  candidate  or  some  person  on  his  behalf  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  personal  expenses  of  candidates,  and  of 
advertising  are  to  be  defrayed  by  themselves ;  but  an  account  must  be 
rendered  to  the  election  auditor,  and  included  in  his  general  account.  No 
person  shall  pay,  or  agree  to  pay,  any  expenses  of  an  election,  or  any  sum 
of  money  whatever,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  election  of  a  candidate,  save 
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to  or  nnder  the  authority  of  the  election  auditor^  with  some  exceptions 
specially  mentioned;  and  any  person  so  doing  becomes  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  50^,  and  double  the  money  paid.  The  election  auditor  is  required  to 
make  out  and  sign  an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  election, 
specifying  the  money  paid  by  him,  or  by  his  authority,  on  behalf  of  each 
candidate,  including  the  amounts  paid  by  the  candidates  for  advertisements ; 
and  he  is  also  required  to  insert  an  abstract  of  such  accounts,  signed  by 
himself,  in  a  loc^  newspaper,  such  abstract  to  contain  the  particulars  men- 
tioned in  the  Act. 

Such  are  in  substance  the  provisions  of  the  *'  Corrupt  Practices  Preven- 
tion Act,  1854,"  in  reference  to  the  election  auditor  and  election  agent. 
Yet  all  Uiese  elaborate  enactments  are,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by 
witnesses  examined  before  us,  practically  nugatory. 

The  evidence  before  us  sug^sts  several  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  . 
**  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act."  The  obligations  imposed  by  the  Act 
are  insufficient.  They  consist  of  money  penalties,  only  to  be  enforced  by 
expensive  proceedings  at  law,  the  evidence  to  sustain  which  must  always 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain ;  while,  except  under  the  excitement  of  an  election 
contest,  few  persons  are  found  willing  to  undertake  the  invidious  position  of 
plaintiff  in  a  penal  action.  The  principle  of  the  Act  seems  to  be  that 
election  expenses  shall  be  paid  upon  the  responsibilitv  of  an  appointed 
election  agent,  through  the  agency  of  a  public  officer,  the  election  auditor, 
whose  accounts  shall  be  advertised,  and  remain  open  to  general  inspection. 
The  exceptions  and  reservations  in  the  Act,  and  the  probabilities  of  failure 
attendant  upon  proceedings  under  it,  prevent  the  strict  application  of  its 
principle,  and  am}rd  the  opportunity  of  evading  or  disregarding  its  provi- 
sions. The  evidence  afforded  by  the  elections  at  Gloucester  shows  that  all 
the  intentions  and  professions  of  purity  on  the  part  of  candidates  have  failed 
to  prevent  corrupt  expenditure,  or  to  insure  the  observance  of  the  law. 
And  we  believe  that  unless  the  expenses  of  elections  shall  be  strictly- 
defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  made  payable  exclusively  by  a  public 
officer,  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders  for  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act 
be  made  obhgatory  upon  such  officer,  no  law  formed  on  the  principle  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  will  afford  any  effectual  check  to  illegal 
expenditure  at  elections.  If  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  an  election  were 
defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  all  other  expenditure  expressly  forbidden, 
the  election  officer  would  be  able,  and  might  be  authorized,  to  require  each 
candidate  to  pay,  before  nomination,  his  estimated  share  of  the  election 
expenses.  And  if  the  election  officer's  authority  extended  to  the  expenses 
incurred  prior  to  as  well  as  at  the  election,  that  undefinable  and  most 
expensive  head  of  outlay  '*  preliminary  expenses  "  would  then  be  brought 
under  effective  control. 

It  appeared  to  us,  during  the  progress  of  our  inquiry,  that  the  condition 
in  life  and  the  ostensible  circumstances  of  many  of  the  voters  proved  to  have 
been  bribed,  were  not  such  as  to  afford  any  psuliation  of  their  conduct  upon 
the  plea  of  poverty ;  but,  that  on  the  contrary,  men  apparently  possessea  of 
property,  and  occupying  tenements  of  value  much. beyond  the  minimum 
qusuification  for  a  hbusehold  suffrage,  received  money  for  their  votes.  With 
a  view,  therefore,  of  affording  as  complete  a  disclosure  as  possible  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  widespread  corruption  of  the  constituency  at 
Gloucester,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  from  competent  witnesses  a 
statement  of  the  rentals  of  all  the  voters  proved  to  have  been  bribed  at  the 
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election  in  1859.  Such  a  statement  was  accordingly  prepared  at  onr 
request  by  Mr.  John  Pleydell  Wilton,  with  the  concurrence  and  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lovegrove  and  Mr.  John  Ward.  Mr.  Wilton,  in 
order  to  frame  his  statement,  obtained  the  estimated  rentals  from  the  returns 
made  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  he  also  made  personal  inquiries  of  the 
landlords,  or  their  agents,  or  rent  collectors,  and,  where  such  means  of 
ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  were  not  available,  he  took  the 
valuations  of  persons  familiar  with  the  property  as  to  its  rental  value.  Mr. 
Ward,  who  had  been  engaged  as  a  builder  in  Gloucester,  was  enabled  to 
confirm,  from  his  own  knowledge,  the  accuracy  of  the  rentals  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Wilton.  We  have,  in  the  schedule  marked  (E.)  of  voters  bribed  at  the 
election  of  1859,  added  to  the  name  of  each  person  the  estimated  or  actual 
rental  of  his  occupation,  which  ranges  in  many  cases  from  12^  to  AOL  In 
several  cases  such  voters  occupied  their  own  property. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  report  to  your  Majesty,  what  we  have  found 
in  reference  to  the  matters  into  which  we  were  directed  to  inquire : — We 
find  that  corrupt  practices  extensively  prevailed  at  the  election  in  1857. 
We  find  that  Sir  Robert  Walter  Garden,  Williani  Philip  Price,  and  Admiral 
Sir  Maurice  F.  F.  Berkeley  were  not  privy  to  or  cognizant  of  the  corrupt 
practices  which  prevailed  at  that  election.  We  find  that  the  persons  named 
m  schedule  A.,  to  this  our  report  annexed,  were  guilty  of  bribery  at  the 
election  in  1857,  by  corruptly  giving  or  promising  money  or  other  valuable 
consideration  to  voters,  for  the  purchase  of  their  votes,  or  on  accoimt  of 
their  having  voted,  or  by  corruptly  advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of 
bribery.  We  find  that  the  persons  named  in  schedule  B.,  to  this  our  repert 
annexed,  were  guilty  of  bribery  at  the  election  in  1857,  by  receiving  money 
or  other  valuable  consideration  for  having  given,  or  to  induce  them  to  give, 
or  to  refrain  from  giving,  their  votes.  We  find  that  the  persons  named  in 
schedule  C,  to  this  report  annexed,  were  guilty  of  treating  at  the  election 
in  1857.  We  find  tliat  corrupt  practices  extensively  prevailed  at  the 
election  in  1859.  We  find  that  William  Philip  Price  and  Charles  James 
Monk  were  not  privy  to  or  cognizant  of  the  corrupt  practices  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  election.  We  find  that  the  several  persons  named  in  schedule 
D.,  to  this  report  annexed,  were  guilty  of  bribery  at  the  election  in  1859,  . 
by  corruptlv  giving  or  promising  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  to 
voters,  for  the  purchase  of  their  votes,  or  on  account  of  their  having  voted, 
or  by  corruptly  advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery.  We  find 
that  the  persons  named  in  schedule  E.,  to  this  report  annexed,  were  guilty 
of  bribery  at  the  election  in  1859,  by  receiving  money  or  other  valuable 
consideration  for  having  given,  or  to  induce  them  to  give,  or  to  refrain  from 
giving,  their  votes.  We  find  that  the  persons  named  in  schedule  F.,  to  this 
report  annexed,  were  guilty  of  treating  at  the  election  in  1859.  We  find 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons  named  in  schedule  G.,to  this  report 
annexed,  were  employed  as  messengers  or  doorkeepers  on  the  behalf  of 
Sir  Robert  Garden  at  the  election  in  1859,  and  that  &ose  who  are  therein 
described  as  voters  were  colourably  employed,  and  were  paid  the  sums  set 
opposite  to  their  names,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  give  their 
votes  for  Sir  Robert  Garden.  We  find  that  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons 
were  employed  as  messengers  at  the  election  in  1859,  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Price  and  Monk,  and  that  the  persons  named  in  the  schedule  H.,  to  this 
report  annexed,  were  voters,  or  relatives  of  voters,  and  that  the  voters  were 
colourably  employed,  and  were  paid  the  sums  set  opposite  their  respective 
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names,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  give  their  votes  for  Messrs. 
Price  and  Monk.  Finally,  we  report  to  your  Majesty  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  corrupt  practices  have  for  a  long  period  prevailed  at  contested 
elections  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  Gloucester. 


BOROUGH  OF  WAKEFIEU). 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Existence  of 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  for  the  Borough  of  Wakefield. 

The  commission  was  issued  on  the  20th  August,  1859,  to  Gillery  Pigott, 
serjeant-at-law,  and  Messrs.  William  Henry  Willes-  and  Wyndham  Slade, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  corrupt  practices  in 
the  last  election  (1859)  for  the  borough  of  Wakefield,  ahd  on  the  28th 
January,  1860,  they  reported  as  follows: — 

The  borough  of  "Wakefield  is  one  of  those  upon  which  the  privilege  of 
returning  a  member  to  parliament  was  first  conferred  by  the  Act  2  William 
4.  c  45,  and  the  only  voters  for  the  borough  are  lOi.  householders.  The 
last  election  for  the  said  borough  took  place  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1859  : 
and  although  the  number  of  names  of  voters  on  the  register  at  that  time  was 
952,  yet,  as  of  these  voters  16  were  then  dead,  and  70  were  twice  entered 
on  the  register,  the  total  number  of  electors  was,  in  fact,  only  866.  The 
candidates  at  the  said  election  were  Mr.  William  Henry  Leatham  (Liberal), 
and  Mr.  John  Charlesworth  Dodgson  Charlesworth  (Conservative).  Mr. 
W.  H.  Leatham  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  three ;  tlie  votes  being,  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Leatham,  406,  and  for  Mr.  J.  0.  D.  Charlesworth,  403.  We 
find  that  the  election  was  conducted  by,  and  on  the  part  of  each  of  the 
candidates  in  a  corrupt  and  illegal  manner,  and  that  corrupt  and  illegal 
practices  extensively  prevailed  at  the  said  election. 

We  find  that  there  was  expended  upon  the  said  election  by  Mr.  William 
Henry  Leatham,  through  his  agents,  a  sum  of  money  amounting  at  least  to 
3,900i  Of  this  sum  of  3,900t  onljr  478t  Is.  5d.  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  election  auditor,  and  the'  residue  was  disbursed  in  illegal  payments. 
Of  the  residue  so  disbursed,  we  find  that  a  sum  of  money,  between  1,800/. 
and  1,900/.  at  the  lea^t,  was  expended  in  bribery,  and  the  rest  was  expended 
partly  in  the  hire  of  non-electors  for  the  purposes  herein-after  described  by 
us,  and  partly  in  pavments  to  publicans  for  the  hire  of  rooms  and  for 
refreshments  supplied  in  their  houses  chiefly  to  nion-electors,  in  order  to 
create  interest  in  the  candidates'  fiivour  amongst  the  non-electors  and  the 
publicans. 

We  find  that  there  was  expended  upon  the  said  election  by  Mr.  John 
Charlesworth  Dodgson  Charlesworth,  through  his  agents,  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  at  least  to  4,150/.  Of  this  sum  of  4,150/.  only  652/.  lOs.  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  election  auditor,  and  the  residue  was  disbursed  in 
illegal  payments.  Of  the  residue  so  disbursed,  we  find  that  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  1,600/.  at  least  was  expended  in  bribery,  and  the  rest  was 
expended  as  follows ;  namely,  about  1,100/.  in  the  hire  of  bodies  of  non- 
electors  for  the  purposes  herein-after  described  b^  us ;  the  sum  of  200/.  or 
thereabouts  in  payment  of  3«.  6d.  per  head  to  pitmen,  non-voters,  who  to 
the  number  of  about  1,000  were  brought  into  the  town  on  the  nomination 
day  to  support  the  candidate,  and  the  sum  of  600/.  or  thereabouts  in  pay- 
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ment  of  public-house  bills,  for  expenses  of  the  like  kind  with  those  already 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  other  candidate.  It  was  stated  to  us  by  the 
witness  George  Moore,  that  between  300 1  and  400i.  of  the  last-mentioned 
sum  was  paid  for  refreahments  supplied  on  the  day  of  the  nomination  to  the 
pitmen  before  mentioned,  but  we  think  that  the  witness  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  proportion  of  the  public-house  bills  attributed  by  him  to  this  head,  and 
that  the  real  proportion  was  considerably  less.  We  find  that  it  was  generally 
anticipated  by  the  partizans  on  both  sides  for  some  time  before  the  said 
election^  that  recourse  would  be  had  to  bribery  by  their  respective  oppo- 
nents, and  we  find  that  the  fact  that  bribery  was  being  carried  on  on  botli 
sides  was  before  the  election  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  throughout  the 
borough,  and  excited  but  a  scanty  measure  of  disapprobation  even  on  the 
part  01  those  who  did  not  actually  join  in  the  work  of  corruption.  Lastly, 
we  find,  having  regard  to  the  length  of  time  before  the  election  at  which 
the  preparations  for  the  work  of  corruption  were  commenced, — to  the  large 
proportion  (142  out  of  866)  of  the  whole  constituency  engaged  in  corrupt 
practices  and  guilty  of  bribery, — to  the  number*  of  persons  (including  56, 
themselves  electors)  who  voluntarily  joined  in  the  work  of  offering  and 
giving  bribes, — to  the  zeal  and  skill  fhey  exhibited, — to  the  readiness  with 
which  their  services  were  received  and  their  acts  adopted, — to  the  open 
way  in  which  bribery  was  carried  on  by  the  canvassers  and  discussed 
amongst  all  classes, — and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  voters  received  and 
bargained  with  the  canvassers  on  both  sides,  that  large  numbers  of  the 
electors  were  then  not  for  the  first  time  engaged  in  the  like  operations  of 
gross  corruption. 


MARRIAGES. 
Tenth  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  of  Marriages  in  Ireland, 

The  entire  immber  of  marriages  returned  to  the  General  Register  Office  in 
1859  was  9,261.  This  amount  exceeds  the  total  of  1858  by  301 ;  but  is 
less  by  679  than  the  marriages  registered  in  1857.  The  districts  of  the 
regisirars  are  130  in  number,  and  are  co-extensive  with  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  of  1845,  as  the  Act  does  not  contain  any  provision  authorizing  their 
alteration. 

In  1859  there  were  registered  4,979  marriages  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  2,686  by  Presbyterian  ministers,  90  in  registered 
buildings  (which  comprise  the  meeting-houses  of  Methodists,  Moravians, 
Independents,  and  other  denominations),  1,498  in  the  registrars'  offices, 
7  between  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  1  between  Jews. 

From  the  1st  of  April,  1845,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1859,  135,645 
marriages  have  been  registered, — certified  copies  of  any  of  which  can  now 
be  procured  at  the  General  Register  Office,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  shilling 
for  a  search  in  the  indexes,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  certified 
copy  of  the  entry  in  the  records.  Satisfactory  proof  of  a  marriage  may 
thus  be  obtained,  as  the  Act  referred  to,  sec.  71,  enacts  that,  "all  certified 
copies  of  entries  purporting  to  be  sealed  or  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the 
said  resistor  office,  and  which  seal  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove,  shall 
be  received  as  evidence  of  the  marriage  to  which  the  same  relates,  without 
any  ftirther  or  other  proof  of  such  entry :  and  no  certified  copy  purporting 
to  be  given  in  the  said  office  shall  be  of  any  force  or  effect  which  is  not 
sealed  or  stamped  as  aforesaid." 
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Of  the  marriages  which  were  not  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Chnrch;  63  in  every  100  w^^  in  Presbyterian  places  of  worship, 
35  in  tlie  registrars'  offices,  and  2  in  registered  buildings  belonging  to 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  other  religious  denominations. 

In  the  year  1859  the  per-centage  of  marriages  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Established  Church  was  O'l  by  special  license,  79*8  by  license,  19*5  by 
banns,  0*3  By  registrars'  certificate,  0*3  not  stated  by  which  of  the  foregoing 
forms ;  and  of  marriages  not  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church 
there  were  62*8  in  registered  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  2*0  in  registered 
buildings,  35*0  in  registrars'  offices,  0*2  Society  of  Friends,  and  0*0  Jews. 

Marriages  of  Minor$. — The  marriafi:es  of  males  under  21  years  of  age  in 
1859,  are  less  than  those  in  the  preceding  year,  while  those  of  females  under 
age  are  above  the  number  in  1858.  The  relative  proportions  are — males, 
in  1859  394,  or  4-25  per  cent ;  in  1858,  408,  or  4-55  :— females,  in  1859, 
1,619,  or  17-48  per  cent ;  in  1858,  1,507,  or  16-81  per  cent  In  England 
the  proportion  of  minors  married  in  1856  was  5*72  per  cent  of  males,  and 
18*34  per  cent  of  females.  Owing,  however,  to  the  defective  system  of 
registration  in  this  country,  no  satisfactory  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  statistics  of  marriage  in  Ireland  and  England.  Were  the  marriages  of 
the  entire  population  registered,  most  probably  the  result  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  impression  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
marriages  at  early  ages  annually  takes  place  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

He-Marriages. — The  proportion  of  widowers  and  widows  whose  marriages 
were  registeml  in  1859  was  less  than  in  the  previous  year:  the  numbers 
were  1,064  men  and  527  women,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  11*48  widowers 
and  5*69  widows  to  every  100  marriages. 

Sianatiires  of  Persons  Married. — All  persons  whose  marriages  are  regis- 
teredf  under  this  Act  are  required  to  sign  their  names  in  tne  duplicate 
registers ;  those  who  are  unable  to  write  make  a  mark  in  the  usual  way. 
Some  test  may,  by  this  means,  be  afforded  as  regards  progress  in  education. 
The  copies  of  the  registers  of  marriages  received  for  the  year  1859  show  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  males  in  this  respect,  but  not  in 
that  of  the  females.  The  numbers  who  made  their  marks  being,  in  9,26 1 
marriages,  2,479  men,  or  26*76  per  cent,  and  3,955  women,  or  42*70 
per  cent 

From  a  table  showing  the  number  of  marriages  registered  in  each  quarter 
of  the  several  years  firom  1849  to  1859,  it  appears  that  the  marriages  regis- 
tered within  the  quarter  ended  the  3l8t  December  continue  to  be  the  most 
numerous.  The  proportions  for  each  quarter  in  1859  were:  during  the 
three  months  ended  31st  March,  25  per  cent ;  30th  June,  23 ;  30th 
September,  24;  and  31st  Decemb^,  28  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  registered  marriages  in  1859  over  1858  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  quarters  ended  31st  March  and  30th  September. 

The  benefits  of  the  present  Act  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ulster  and  Leinster.  This  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that 
in  1859,  out  of  9,261  marriages  which  were  registered,  only  1,075  were 
solemnized  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught ;  and  of  the  32 
counties,  including  the  cities  and  large  towns,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  Londonderry,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  afforded  7,026  of  the  entire 
number  of  registered  marriages.  In  like  manner,  in  15  districts  out  of 
130,  5,258  of  the  marriages  returned  in  1859  were  recorded.     It  may  also 
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be  observed,  that  the  namber  of  marriages  registered  in  Ulster  in  1859 
exceeds  those  registered  in  the  same  province  in  1858  bv  312,  being  more 
than  the  total  increase  of  marriages  registered  in  all  Ireland  in  1859  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  benefits  of  a 
registration  of  marriages  may  shortly  be  extended  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
population. 

During  1859,  there  was  an  addition  of  16  to  the  number  of  places  of 
worship  m  which  marriages  may  be  solemnized,  viz.,  10  churches,  2  regis- 
tered Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  4  re^stered  buildings. 

The  registered  buildings  belong  to  the  following  denominations : — Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  79;  Reformed  Presbyterians,  24;  Baptists,  10;  Inde- 
pendents, 14;  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  5;  not  expressly  stated,  16  ; 
total,  148. 

The  number  of  licenses  for  marriage  issued  by  the  licensing  ministers  of 
the  several  presbyteries  during  the  year  1859,  was  as  follows : — On  the 
Slst  December,  1859-,  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  had  101  licensing  mini)»ters,  503  registereil  houses,  and  issued  2,605 
licenses*  The  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  had  9  licensing  ministers,  26 
registered  houses,  and  issued  66  licenses.  The  Presbytery  of  Antrim  had 
3  licensing  ministers,  10  registered  houses,  and  issued  '69  licenses.  The 
United  Presbytery  or  Synod  of  Munster  had  4  licensing  ministers,  4  regis- 
tei*ed  houses,  and  issued  2  licenses.  Totals,  117  licensing  ministers,  543 
registered  meeting-houses,  and  2,712  licenses  issued.  839  licenses  for 
marriage  were  granted  by  district  registrars  in  1859. 

The  registrar  repeated  the  observations  made  in  his  ladt  report,  as  to  the 

f;reat  want  of  a  general  measure  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in 
reland :  and  of  the  marriages  solemnized  by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  which 
are  now  excluded  from  registration,  by  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict  c.  81,  sec.  3. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  people  of  tliis  country  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  The  English  Act  has  now  been  in  operation  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results.  By 
the  information  which  it  has  afforded,  many  diseases  have  been  traced  to 
their  causes ;  sanitary  measures  have  been  introduced  for  the  improvement 
of  the  public  health ;  it  has  assisted  in  making  effective  the  Vaccination  Act, 
by  which  the  lives  of  so  many  infants  have  been  saved ;  it  gives  to  Insurance 
Companies  data  for  calculating  equitable  rates  for  live  insurance ;  and  to 
persons  requiring  proof  of  birth,  whether  to  be  employed  in  the  pablic 
service  or  in  the  factory,  it  supplies  cheap  and  conclusive  evidence.  Even 
before  the  many  uses  were  known  to  which  the  information  derivable  from 
a  general  registry  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  could  be  applied,  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1833  to  inquire  into  this 
important  subject,  and  which  consisted  of  thirty  members,  including  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  day,  reported  that  a  new  national 
system  of  registration  should  be  attempted,  and  that  great  trouble,  vast 
expense,  utter  uncertainty,  capricious  changes,  and  local  and  general  evils 
exist,  while  no  means  are  supplied  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  state  of 
disease,  the  operation  of  moral  and  physical  causes  on  the  health  of  the  people. 
As  so  many  and  great  advanta^s  have  arisen  from  the  operation  of  the 
Registration  Act  in  England,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  country  will  not 
longer  be  permitted  to  remain  without  the  benefits  of  a  like  measure. 
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Medical  Acta  Amendment — To  amend  the  Medical  Acts.  (Mr.  Whiteside^ 
Lord  Naas,  and  Mr.  Lefroy.)  20th  February,  1860.  (45.)  Licentiates 
in  surgery  of  any  university  in  Ireland  entitled  to  be  registered  under  the 
Medical  Act  in  like  manner  as  masters  in  surgery.  The  powers  given  to 
the  Medical  Council  as  respects  the  studies  and  examination  required  for 
obtaining  a  qualification  under  the  said  Act,  to  be  extended  to  the  studies 
and  examinations  required  for  a  qualification  under  this  Act. 

Nuisances  Hemoval  and  Diseases  Prevention. — ^To  amend  the  Acts  for  the 
removal  of  nuisances  and  the  prevention  of  diseases.  (Mr.  Lowe  and  Sir 
George  Lewis.)  3rd  May,  1860.  (126.)  Sections  3,  6,  and  7  of  18  and 
19  Vict.  c.  121  to  be  repealed.  Local  authorities  to  execute  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  Nuisances  removal  committees  now  subsisting  may  be  con- 
tinned  so  long  as  they  employ  sanitary  inspectors.  The  expenses  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  general  district  rates  when  the  local  authority  is  a  local 
board  of  health ;  out  of  the  borough  rate  when  the  local  authority  is  the 
municipal  council.  Boards  of  guardians  may  aj^int  committees  for  particular 
parishes.  All  wells,  fountains,  and  pumps,  not  the  property  of  any  person 
or  corporation,  to  be  vested  in  local  authority. 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment. — To  amend  the  Medical  Act,  1858. 
New  charters  may  be  granted  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  colleges 
to  retain  all  existing  rights,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  name.  The 
colleges  to  hold  property  notwithstanding  the  change  of  name.  The 
election  of  the  president  to  be  annual. 

Burial  Grounds  (Ireland)  Act  (1856)  Amendment  —  To  amend  the 
Burial  Grounds  (Ireland)  Act  (1856).  The  provisions  of  19  and  20  Vict, 
c  98,  to  be  extended  to  additions  to  existing  burial  groimds.  Where  the 
burial  ground  is  not  fenced  or  kept  in  decent  order  by  the  owner,  the 
burial  board  may  serve  notice  on  the  owner,  requiring  the  same  to  be 
fenced  or  kept  in  decent  order.  After  six  months  from  the  service  of  the 
notice^  the  burial  board  employed  to  fence  the  burial  ground  and  keep 
the  same  in  order.  The  burial  boards  may  accept  the  management  of 
burial  grounds  in  private  demesne  or  elsewhere. 

Turnpike  Trusts  Arrangements. — To  confirm  certain  provisional  orders, 
made  under  an  Act  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  present  Majesty,  to  facilitate 
arrangements  for  the  relief  of  turnpike  trusts. 

Inclosure. — To  authorize  the  inclosure  of  certain  lands  in  pursuance 
of  a  report  of  the  Incbsure  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales. 
(Mr.  Clive  and  Sir  George  Lewis.)     13th  March,  1860.     (72.) 

Inclosure,  No.  2. — ^To  authorize  the  inclosure  of  certain  limds  in  pur- 
suance of  a  special  report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners. 

Copyhold  and  Inclosure  Commission. — To  continue  appointments  under 
the  Act  for  Consolidating  the  Copyhold  and  Inclosure  Commissions,  and  for 
completing  proceedings  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts. 
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LUNACY  (SCOTLAND.) 

Second  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for 

ScotlanoL 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  English  Commissioners  in  Lnnacy, 
tiiat  the  number  of  the  insane  in  England  and  Wales  is  undergoing  a  steady 
and  serious  increase.  From  the  data  before  us,  we  fear  that  in  Scotland  the 
same  distressing  fact  must  be  admitted.  They  show  that  the  number  of 
pauper  lunatics,  which,  on  Ist  January,  1858,  amounted  to  4737,  had 
mcreased  to  4980  on  ist  January,  1859.  We  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
reliable  returns  of  the  numbers  of  the  private  insane,  with  the  exception  of 
those  placed  in  asylums,  but  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  they  are 
increasing  in  a  similar  ratio*  The  distribution  of  the  insane  in  Scotland,  on 
1st  January,  1859,  was  as  follows: — In  public  and  district  asylums  there 
were  2496  patients,  showing  an  increase  of  116  since  the  corresponding 
returns  of  1858.  Of  these  patients,  1271  were  men,  and  1225  women ;  809 
were  suppo^rted  by  private  funds,  and  1687  by  parish  rates.  The  patients 
in  private  asylums  or  licensed  houses  amounted  to  821,  being  an  increase  of 
76  since  the  returns  of  the  previous  year.  Of  these  patients,  351  were  men, 
and  470  women;  200  were  supported  by  private  funds,  and  621  by  parish 
tates.  The  insane  in  poorhouses  amounted  to  797,  being  a  decrease  of  42 
since  the  returns  of  the  previous  year.  Of  these  patients,  328  were  men, 
and  469  women ;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  2  women,  were  main- 
tained bv  their  parishes.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  patients  in  poor- 
houses  IS  due  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  roll  of  pauper  lunatics  of  a 
considerable  number  of  demented  and  imbecile  persons  placed  in  the  ordinary 
wards  of  these  establishments ;  but  who,  though  formerly  reported  as  fatuous 
to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  are  now  certifiSl  by  the  parochial  surgeon  as 
not  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Act 

The  pauper  lunatics  placed  as  single  patients  amounted  to  1877,  namely, 
838  men,  and  1039  women.  Of  these,  688  men  and  794  women  were  living 
with  relatives;  133  men  and  197  momen  were  placed  with  strangers;  and 
17  men  and  48  women  were  living  alone.  Of  private  single  patients,  only 
27,  namely  12  men  and  15  women,  were  reported  to  us  in  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  the  41st  section  of  the  Act  We  are,  however  cognizant  of 
the  existence  of  1887,  namely,  1041  men  and  846  women,  through  the 
reports  of  our  Visiting  Commissioners;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
these  patients  are  livmg  under  the  care  of  relatives,  and  consequently  do 
not  fall  under  the  provisions  of  the  section  alluded  ta  Our  experience  leads 
us  to  think  that  these  last  numbers,  large  though  they  may  appear,  still  fell 
considerably  short  of  the  trutL  The  total  expenditure  by  parochial  boards 
on  account  of  pauper  lunatics,  amounted,  for  the  year  1858,  to  80,6522.  2«.* 
Of  this  sum,  50,4252.  13«.  lOd  was  for  tiie  maintenance  of  patients  in  pub- 
lic and  private  asylums;  10,8772.  14«.  2\d.  for  patients  in  poorhouses; 
14,2302. 4«.  3d  for  patients  in  private  houses ;  and  5,1 182.  9«.  8|<2.  for  miscel- 
laneous expenditure,  including  transport  of  patients  and  medical  certificates. 
The  average  expenditure  was  162.  5s.  4j^c2.  for  each  pauper  lunatic;  and  at  the 
rate  of  27^  19«.  I|c2.  for  each  1000  of  tiie  population,  according  to  the  census 

*  This  ram  does  not  include  the  ezpenditare  for  22  pauper  lunatics  of  the  parishes  of 
Kilfinichen  and  Craignish,  in  Argyllshire,  from  the  inspectors  of  wUch  no  retoms  oould  be 
obtained.    The  sum  thus  omitted  majr  be  estimated  at  392/.  Is.  2d. 
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of  1851.    The  average  cost  of  maintenance  in  asylams  was  212.  IBs.  2^d. ; 
in  poorhonses^  132.  13«.  lOd. ;  and  in  private  houses^  72.  125.  lOd. 

The  highest  average  rate  of  maintenance  occurs  in  the  county  of  Nairn, 
where  it  is  222.  17«.  2(2. ;  and  the  lowest  in  Shetland^  where  it  is  102. 28.  9d. 
The  highest  expenditure  for  each  1000  of  the  population  is  732.  11«.  lid.  in 
the  county  of  Nairn ;  and  the  lowest  132.  Is.,  also  in  Shetland.  In  these 
instances,  the  maximum  and  minimum  expenditure,  whether  computed  by 
the  average  rate  of  maintenance  of  each  pauper  lunatic,  or  by  the  amount 
contribute  by  each  thousand  of  the  population,  happen  to  coincide ;  but 
this  result  is  far  from  being  always  the  case.  For  example,  the  average 
cost  of  maintenance  of  each  pauper  lunatic  in  Ayrshire  is  162.  138.  2d.,  and 
the  expenditure  per  1000  of  the  population,  182. 18«.  lid. ;  whereas  in  For- 
farshire these  rates  are  respectively  152.  158.  lid.  and  302.  ds.  6d.  The 
counties  in  which,  from  their  poverty,  it  might  a  priori  be  expected  that  the 
rate  of  maintenance  should  be  lowest,  are  those  of  Argyll,  Caithness,  Inver- 
ness, Orkney  and  Shetland,  Ross,  and  Sutherland.  In  these,  accordingly, 
the  average  rate  is  122.  Ss.  id.,  or  32.  I65.  9^(2.  below  the  general  average  of 
the  countrv.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  average  rate  of  Argyll- 
shire is  17£  16«.  5d.,  which  is  not  only  above  the  average  rate  of  the  whole 
countrV}  but  is  even  hi^er  than  the  average  rate  in  the  metropolitan  county 
which  IS  172.  Is.  4i.  This  anomaly  is  probably  explicable  from  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pauper  lunatics  of  Argyllshire — as  many  as  78  of 
210 — are  sent  to  distant  asylums,  where  their  annual  average  cost  is  not  less 
than  27t  17*.  7J<2.  There  is,  moreover,  an  additional  average  outlay  for 
each  pauper  lunatic  of  this  couniy  of  12.  48.  5^d.,  chiefly  for  the  expenses  of 
transport  and  medical  certificates.  In  Midlothian,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
average  rate  of  maintenance  in  asylums  is  only  212.  7s.  Ad. ;  and  the  avera^ 
expenditure  for  each  patient,  for  transport,  medical  certificates,  &c.,  only 
5s.  2d.  The  average  parochial  expenditure  for  single  patients  in  the  counties 
of  Argyll,  Caithness,  Inverness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Ross,  and  Suther- 
land, wnen  classified  together,  falls  considerably  below  the  average  rate  of 
the  country ;  but  Argyllshire,  if  taken  alone,  appears  to  be  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  the  average  rate  for  single  patients  in  this  county,  excluding 
the  parishes  of  Kilfinichen  and  Craignish,  from  which  there  were  no  returns, 
is  92.  7*-  lid., — a  sum  which  is  considerably  above  the  general  average 
rate.  But  this  anomaly  is  partially  explained  by  the  returns  from  Argyll- 
shire being  exceptionally  increased  by  the  payment  of  1802.  by  the  parish  of 
Kilmore  and  Kilbride  as  arrears  on  a  long  disputed  claim.  When  this  sum 
is  deducted,  the  average  allowance  for  single  patients  falls  to  72.  16«.  7d., 
which  is  stiU  in  excess  of  the  estimate  of  the  V  isiting  Commissioners. 

The  chief  objects  which  we  had  in  view  in  our  visitations  were,  first,  to 
procure  the  removal  to  asylums  of  such  patients  as  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  thinking  were  still  capable  of  being  restored  to  sanity,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  being  improved  in  mental  health ;  secondly,  the  removal  of  those 
who,  from  the  nature  of  their  malady,  or  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  might  prove  dangerous  to  them- 
selves or  others ;  and  lastly,  the  removal  of  those  who,  from  their  mental  or 
physical  ailments,  could  not  be  properly  cared  for  at  home.  Another  equally 
important  object  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  insure  the  proper  treatment  of 
those  patients  whose  removal  to  asylums  was  dispensed  with.  With  this 
view  we  frequently  considered  it  projper  to  recommend  an  increase  of  the 
alimentary  allowance,  and  a  supply  of  bed  and  body  clothing;  and  we  had 
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occasionally  to  take  steps  to  procure  the  removal  of  patients  firom  ont-honses 
to  the  dwellings  occupied  by  the  persons  charged  with  their  care.  In  other 
cases^  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  adults  of  the  family  to  leave  home  for 
Uieir  work,  and  where  the  patients  were,  in  consequence,  left  either  alone,  or 
under  the  care  of  children,  we  called  for  the  appointment  of  some  trust- 
worthy person,  who  should  see  to  the  proper  care  of  the  patient  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  his  responsible  guardians.  The  attainment  of  these 
objects  was  often  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  frequently  entailed 
a  len^ened  correspondence.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  patients 
have  m  times  past  suffered  grievously  from  neglect;  and  we  are  well  aware 
that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  a  better  system  of  home  treatment  can 
be  thoroughly  established;  but  we  trurt  that  the  risk  of  neglect  is  already 
considerably  diminished,  and  we  hope  that  such  evidence  of  its  occurrence 
as  is  afforded  by  scars  and  mutilation  by  fire,  and  the  permanent  contraction 
of  the  limbs,  will  every  day  become  more  and  more  rare.  In  Orkney  alone, 
we  have  evidence  of  many  patients  suffering  under  permanent  flexure  of  the 
limbs  from  intractable  muscular  rigidity ;  and,  in  the  Highland  counties 
especially,  a  large  number  of  cases  of  most  serious  injury  firom  burning  have 
come  under  our  observation. 

We  are  inclined  to  ascribe  great  importance  to  the  visitation  of  single 
patients,  not  only  for  improving  the  treatment  and  management  of  those 
actually  visited,  but  for  elevating  the  general  condition  of  the  insane,  whether 
placed  in  asylums  or  in  private  houses.  One  of  our  chief  objects  in  smgle 
visitations  has  been  to  inculcate  sound  principles  regarding  the  nature  of 
insanity,  and  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  early  treatment  in  promoting  reco- 
very, and  the  effect  of  kindness  and  attention  in  warding  off  degrading  habits 
when  recovery  is  no  longer  probable.  We  aim,  in  short,  at  extensive  and 
general  improvement ;  and  we  have  everv  reason  to  hope  that  the  result  of 
our  labours  will  graduallv  become  manifest,  in  the  steady  diminution  of 
those  degraded  cases  which  our  own  investigations,  and  those  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  have  brought  to  light.  The  condition  of  patients  in  asylums, 
too,  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficially  influenced  by  the  improved  character  of 
the  cases  admitted ;  and  the  recoveries  will  certainly  be  increased  fix)m  the 
greaterpromptitude  with  which  those  attacked  are  now  placed  under  treatment 

After  giving  some  instances  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  their  visita- 
tion, the  Commissioners  continue:  We  do  not  conceal  fi*om  ourselves  the 
difficulty,  we  may  almost  say  the  impossibility,  of  exercising  sufficient  sur- 
veillance over  patients  who  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  That 
all  cases  of  insanity  should  be  placed  in  asylums  is  a  proposition  which  we 
cannot  entertain ;  the  welfare  of  the  patients  would  not  thereby  be  pro- 
moted, while  the  expense  to  the  country  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
increased.  But  neither  are  we  disposed  to  consider  it  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment that  so-called  harmless  or  fieituous  patients  should  be  congregated 
together  in  the  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses.  All  great  aggregations  of  per- 
manently diseased  minds  are  evils  which  should  as  muoi  as  possible  be 
avoided,  as  their  tendency  is  undoubtedly  to  lower  and  degrade  each  con- 
stituent member  of  the  mass.  Viewed  in  a  certain  light,  then,  asylums  may 
be  regarded  as  necessary  evils ;  but  in  no  view,  save  in  the  doubtful  one  of 
economy,  can  the  establishment  of  lunatic  wards  in  poorhouses,  in  which 
only  chronic  or  fatuous  patients  shall  be  received,  be  r^arded  as  otherwise 
than  injudicious.  These  poorhouse  wards  are  simplv  convenient  recejptacles 
for  patients  affected  with  chronic  insanity  or  imbecility^  in  which  their  phy- 
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aical  wants  are  more  or  less  adequately  supplied,  but  in  wliich  little  or 
nothing  is  attempted,  by  means  calculated  to  exercise  the  limited  faculties 
which  yet  remain  to  lliem,  to  break  the  weary  monotony  of  prolonged  con- 
finement Many  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  though  with  perverted  intelligence 
or  deficient  mental  powers,* have  still  warm  afiections,  and  are  capable  of 
deriving  enjoyment  from  social  intercourse.  Others,  again,  though  wayward 
and  capricious,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  manageaUe  in  smaU  communi- 
ties, than  where,  in  large  numbers,  they  are  confided  to  the  care  of  attend- 
ants, frequently  of  an  inferior  class,  who  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
capacitv  to  make  allowance  for  their  peculiarities. 

I>urmg  the  year  1858  the  patients  accommodated  in  public  asylums 
increased  from  2,380  to  2,496 ;  the  latter  number  comprising  809  private  and 
1,687  pauper  patients.  This  increase  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the  provision 
of  additional  accommodation  as  to  overcrowding.  During  the  past  year  the 
condition  of  the  public  asylums  has,  on  the  whole,  contmued  to  improve, 
although,  in  several  respects,  it  falls  considerably  below  the  general  standard 
of  En^i^  county  asylums.  But  in  making  this  comparison,  we  must  direct 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  one  very  essential  respect  the  Scotch  asylums 
do  not  occupy  nearly  so  favourable  a  position  as  those  of  England.  In  the 
latter  country,  the  necessary  funds  are  raised  by  assessment ;  and  an  asylum, 
calculated  to  afford  accommodation  for  all  the  patients  of  the  county,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  appliances,  is  at  once  provided.  Should  this 
accommodation  be  afterwards  found  to  be  insufficient,  a  further  assessment 
is  made  and  additional  buildings  are  erected*  In  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  directors  of  the  public  asylums  possess  no  compulsory  powers  of 
raising  funds.  The  houses  have  been  built  with  money  derived  from  lega- 
cies, charitable  donations,  and  subscriptions;  and  their  extension  chiefly 
provided  for  by  the  payments  made  for  patients.  The  cost  of  the 
original  building,  and  its  subsequent  extension,  have  thus  both  been 
defrayed  fix)m  uncertain  sources ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pay- 
ments for  patients  has  been  diverted  firom  the  more  legitimate  object  of 
providing  for  the  proper  treatment  and  comfort  of  those  on  whose  account 
they  were  made,  into  furnishing  accommodation  for  others.  In  this  way,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  asylum  accommodation  in  Scotland  has  oeen 
provided  from  monies  levied  directly  on  the  friends  of  the  insane,  by  making 
the  payments  on  their  account  considerably  exceed  the  expenditure ;  instead 
of  by  the  fairer  course  of  assessing  the  community.  This  procedure  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Dundee  Asylum.  A  sum,  amounting  to 
7,706Z.  10«.  8(2.,  having  been  raised  by  charitable  contributions,  the  asylum 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  8,4932.  9«.  6^d  Accordingly,  when  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  in  1820,  a  debt  had  been  contracted  of  7862.  185.  10^ 
In  1859,  the  sum  expended  on  land  and  buildings  had  increased  to 
35,262/.  3«.  2<L,  of  which  sum  5,6402.  Is.  4^  had  been  obtained  through 
further  charitable  contributions,  and  4,1442.  8«.  9cL  had  been  borrowed,  it 
thus  appears  that  during  the  39  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of 
the  asylum,  the  patients  have  contributed  17,77121  2«.  4^d  beyond  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance ;  and  this  sum  has  been  spent,  not  for  the  special  benefit  of 
these  patients,  but  in  providing  accommodation  for  the  district.  In  other 
words,  a  public  want  has  been  supplied  from  the  private  fiinds  of  those  who, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  community,  were  the  least  able  to  afford  the  sacrifice. 

The  demand  for  accommodation  has  generally  been  in  excess  of  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  asylum  directors  for  it  provision.    Hence  the  overcrowd- 
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ing  of  the  asylums,  and  the  inability  to  provide  many  appliances  required 
for  efficient  treatment,  which  would  at  once  have  been  supplied  had  soffi* 
cient  funds  been  forthcoming  for  the  purpose.  In  corroboration  of  this 
remark,  we  may  quote  the  unsuitable  airing-courts  of  the  Glasgow  Asylum ; 
the  inappropriate  nature  of  the  sick  wards  of  that  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
defective  accommodation  of  others,  leading  to  the  use  of  prolonged 
seclusion,  of  objectionable  canvas  dresses,  and  of  other  inappropriate  means 
for  restraining  destructive  prooensities.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  patients 
in  the  chartered  asylums  of  Scotland  have  hitherto  laboured  under  one  of 
the  chief  disadvantages  which  attach  to  private  aslyums, — the  diverting  of 
a  portion  of  the  payments  made  for  patients  to  other  objects  than  their 
maintenance.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  more  advantageous  to  the  country 
that  part  of  the  payments  should  go  towards  extending  the  buildings  of  an 
asylum,  rather  than  in  the  more  questionable  form  of  profit  to  proprietors ; 
but  the  practice  is,  nevertheless,  one  which  is  open  to  serious  objections. 

Dangerous  Ltmatics, — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  procedure  adopted  in 
the  disposal  of  so-called  dangerous  lunatics  should  be  assimilated  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  followed  in  ordinary  cases  of  insanity.  That  no 
practical  difficulty  would  be  found  to  prevent  this,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  different  proportion  of  dangerous 
lunatics  which  occurs  in  different  counties.  Thus  of  the  sixty  lunatics 
who  were  arrested  during  the  year  1859,  and  sent  to  asylums  at  the 
instance  of  the  procurator-fiscal  under  the  provisions  of  the  85th  section  of 
the  Act,  1  belonged  to  Aberdeenshire,  3  to  Argjrleshire,  1  to  Ayrshire, 
4  to  Gaithness-shire,  9  to  Midlothian,  2  to  Elgm,  2  to  Fifeshire,  1  to  , 
Haddingtonshire,  4  to  Inverness-shire,  2  to  Kirkcudbright,  23  to  Lanark- 
shire, 2  to  Ross-shire,  3  to  Roxburghshire,  and  3  to  Stirlingshire. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  no  dangerous  lunatics  were  sent  bom  the 
counties  of  Banff,  Berwick,  Bute,  Clackmannan,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries, 
Forfar,  Kincardine,  Kinross,  Linlithgow,  Nairn,  Orkney,  Peebles,  Perth, 
Renfrew,  Selkirk,  Shetland,  Sutherland,  and  Wigtown.  These  differences 
are  due  not  to  the  prevalence  of  more  violent  forms  of  insanity  in  the 
counties  first  named,  or  of  more  quiet  forms  in  those  last  mentioned,  but 
simply  to  the  different  procedure  which  is  adopted  in  them  respectively 
regarding  lunatics  found  at  large.  In  the  second  class  of  counties  an 
opportunity  is  usually  afforded  to  mspectors  of  poor  to  take  charge  of  the 

Eatients ;  and  as  they  generally  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  number  of  cases 
rought  before  the  sheriff,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  85th 
section,  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  restricted.  It  is  provided  by  the 
same  section,  that  the  person  or  the  parish  liable  in  the  maintenance  of 
dangerous  lunatics  "  shall  be  liable  for  the  expense  of  apprehending  and  of 
keeping  and  maintaining  such  lunatics  in  such  asylum ;  but  the  sneriff  is 
not  directed  to  name  the  person  or  parish  liable.  It  is,  however,  not 
unusual  for  him  to  do  so,  and  his  decision  tends  to  avert  disputes  in 
reference  to  the  person  or  parish  to  be  held  responsible.  At  all  events,  it 
relieves  the  directors  of  the  asylum  to  which  the  patient  is  sent  frt>m  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  party  liable  to  them ;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
desirable  that  the  sheriff  should  be  required,  in  granting  his  order  for  a  dan- 
gerous lunatic,  always  to  name  the  person  or  parish  liable  for  his  maiQtenance 
Some  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  whether  the  statute  contemplates 
that  the  expense  of  *^  apprehe^iding  ^  a  dangerous  lunatic  should  include 
the  expense  of  witnesses,  and  of  other  charges  connected  with  his  examina- 
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tion  before  the  fiheriflP.  Occasionallj^  especially  in  Highland  distridSj 
these  expenses  amount  to  as  much  as  202L  in  a  single  case,  and  are 
complained  of  by  the  parochial  board  as  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  burden 
on  Ine  parish,  tinder  former  acts  they  were  ae£payed  from  tlie  rogue- 
money  of  the  county ;  and  it  may  be  open  to  question  which  of  the  two 
plans  is  the  more  advisable.  The  first  certainly  makes  it  more  the  interest  • 
of  the  parish  to  see  to  the  proper  care  of  tlie  patients^  and  so  to  prevent 
them  from  being  arrested  by  the  constabulary ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lunatic  may  have  been  absent  from  his  parish  of  settlement,  and  proceedings 
have  been  adopted  without  the  knowledge  of  its  authorities.  The  present 
system  would  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  be  liie  better,  provided  it  were  enacted 
that  examination  before  the  sheriff  diould  take  place  only  in  cases  in  which 
the  public  peace  had  been  broken,  and  in  those  in  which  the  inspector,  after 
due  intimation  from  the  procurator-fiscal  or  superintendent  of  police,  had 
taken  no  steps  for  the  proper  care  and  security  of  the  patient  There  is  a 
strong  inclination  among  parochial  authorities  to  believe  that  proceedings 
at  the  instance  of  the  procurator^fiscal  against  insane  persons  found  at  large 
are  frequently  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  which  thereby  accrue. 
On  this  account  it  might  be  advisable  to  afford  the  parochial  board  an 
opportunity  of  staying  proceedings. 

Criminal  Lunatics, — The  conmtion  and  management  of  criminal  lunatics 
have  undergone  no  material  change  since  our  last  report  The  number  in 
the  lunatic  wards  of  the  central  prison,  Perth,  on  1st  Januanr,  1859,  was 
29,  of  whom  21  were  males,  and  8  females.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities  to  place  criminal  patients  in 
public  asylums,  instead  of  in  the  lunatic  wards  of  the  central  prison.  This 
tendency,  however,  is  checked  by  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the 
parties  who,  in  such  cases,  shall  be  considered  liable  for  the  burden  of  their 
maintenance;  and  it  is  accordingly  of  some  importance  that  this  point 
should  be  placed  on  a  definite  footing. 

Alien  Lunatics. — English  and  Irish  pauper  lunatics  continue  to.  be  sent 
to  their  own  country  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  in  what  manner  these  removals  are  habitually 
conducted,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  occasionally  carried  out 
without  due  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 

The  Lish  inspectors  draw  the  following  contrast  between  the  treatment 
of  Lrish  pauper  lunatics  in  England  and  Scotland: — 

**  The  law  of  lettlenieiit,  in  regard  to  panpen  competent  to  take  charge  of  themselTef,  ia 
equitable  on  the  whole,  thoog^  occasionallj  hanh  in  its  execntioo,  as  between  this  country 
and  England ;  ttill  we  are  not  aware  that  anj  lunatics  pieyionslj  resident  in  the  sist^ 
kingdom  have  been  exported  firom  it  in  the  mode  just  narratel  On  the  contrary,  we  hare 
nerer  Tisited  an  asylum  there  without  seeing  Irish  patients  in  it  most  kindly  and  considerately 
treated.  So  liberal-minded  are  committees  of  visitors,  that  in  one  institution  in  Lancashira 
independent  of  thirteen  from  Scotland,  there  was,  a  year  or  two  since,  a  very  Urge  proportion 
of  patients  natives  of  Ireland,  who,  becoming  insane  while  in  employment,  were  re^trded  as 
fair  claimants  on  the  public  charities  of  the  county.    But  even  indepex  ^     -     -  - 


.,         -  ,      ,  ,-  ^ndent  of  those  whose 

temporary  residence  or  locsl  engagements  secured  an  admission  into  tiie  asylum  at  RainhiU 
there  is  another  unhappy  class  with  reference  to  whom  we  cannot  deny  ourselyes  the  gratifi- 
cation of  quoting  from  the  report  (1857)  of  the  resident  physician  the  following  passage : 

*  Cases  occur  annually  of  poor  Irish  patients,  crushed  by  disappointment  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
who,  seeking  to  return  to  their  native  home,  become  insane  in  America  or  on  their  passage 
back,  being  placed  on  shore  by  the  captahis  of  ships  in  Liverpool,  are  taken  charge  of  by  the 
wixce,  and  subsequently  sent  on  to  the  asylum.'  Benevolence  thus  practically  evinced  speaks 
m  itself  and  needs  no  comment  on  our  part.''  ^  r^-^* 

We  quote  these  passa^  in  support  of  our  opinion  that  the  present 
procedure  in  regard  to  ahen  lunatics  in  Scotland  is  frequency  harsh,  and 
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ifl  recolated  chiefly  by  pecuniary  considerations.  In  one  or  two  instances 
in  wnich  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  make  inquiry  regarding  the  disposal 
of  alien  lunatics^  we  were  met  by  the  ar^ment  that  such  patients^  though 
receiving  relief^  are  not  pauper  lunatics  m  ihe  terms  of  the  Act  On  this 
ground^  non-intimation  of  the  cases  to  us  was  justified.  In  connection  with 
wis  subject,  we  shall  only  further  remark,  that  in  the  proceedings  under 
the  Poor  Law  Act  for  transmitting  English  or  Irish  pauper  lunatics  to 
their  own  country,  the  fact  that  the  pauper  is  insane  is  not  necessarily 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sheriff  or  justices  granting  the  warrant 

Property  of  Lunatics. — The  clauses  of  the  Act  which  refer  to  the  protec- 
tion or  the  property  of  lunatics  are  of  very  restricted  utility;  and  in  order 
to  insure  the  due  application  of  a  patient's  means  to  his  maintenance,  they 
would  require  to  be  extended  in  conformity  with  the  su^estions  made  in 
our  last  report  In  an  Amendment  Act  it  would  be  important  to  provide 
for  the  prompt  and  inexpensive  administration  of  estates  of  small  amount, 
and  for  the  proper  application  of  the  fiinds  of  those  of  greater  magnitude. 
The  following  details  regarding  a  case  of  recent  occurrence  will  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  present  statue  for  securing  the 
proper  application  of  a  patient's  means  may  be  obstructed  or  defeated : — A 
person,  in  a  state  of  dementia,  was  entitled,  under  his  father's  will,  to  the 
liferent  of  a  house  in  a  county  town,  and  the  interest  of  certain  monies 
sufficient  for  his  comfortable  maintenance.  On  the  application  of  trustees, 
the  Court  of  Session  appointed  a  curator  bonis,  who  took  an  early  oppor- 
tiviity  of  visiting  the  nouse,  partly  for  matters  of  business,  and  partiy 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  ward  was  treated.  H!e 
found  him  in  a  filthy  and  neglected  condition,  under  the  care  of  a  near 
relative  and  of  two  female  domestics.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  ward,  and  the  character  of  his  custodians,  he  shortiy  afterwards 
announced  his  intention  to  remove  him  fi'om  their  care,  and,  with  this 
view,  he  called  on  the  relative  alluded  to  to  leave  the  house.  To  this 
request  an  answer  was  received  from  a  solicitor,  informing  the  curator  that 
he  was  exceeding  his 'powers,  as  the  law  conferred  upon  nim  no  authority 
over  the  patient's  person,  but  merely  entrusted  him  with  the  administration 
of  his  property.  Accordingly,  when  the  curator  next  presented  himself  at 
the  house,  he  was  refused  admission,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  taking 
the  steps  which,  in  his  opinion^  were  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and 
comfort  of  his  ward. 

Our  attention  was  specially  directed  to  this  case  by  a  letter  referring  to 
the  neglected  condition  of  the  patient,  and  urgui§  our  interference.  But 
fit)m  his  bein^  resident  in  a  house  which  is  his  own  **  dwelling-place,"  and 
from  there  bemg  no  proof  that  he  was  subjected  to  coercion  or  restraint,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  43rd  section,  we  did  not  consider  that  our  statutory 
powers  enabled  us  to  interfere.  The  visiting  commissioners,  however,  tooK 
ah  opportunity  to  call,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  their  visit  They 
report  that^  in,  their  opinion,  the  patient  does  not  receive  that  constant 
supervision  and  attention  and  that  kindness  which  his  condition  demands ; 
and  that  he  has  not  that  amount  of  comfort  and  freedom  which  the  extent 
of  his  means  could  procure  for  him,  and  which  he  is  perfectiy  capable  of 
enjoying ;  but  they  do  not  consider  the  case  as  one  of  gross  neglect 
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A  BSMARK  similar  to  tliat  of  my  predecessor  regarding  the  previous  year 
applies  also  to  the  year  just  ended,  yiz.,  that  though  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  our  postal  revenue,  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  rates  of 
postage  between  the  (Jnited  Kingdom  and  several  foreign  countries,  and 
the  inland  post,  which  for  many  years  had  steadily  and  rapidly  improved, 
has  again  made  good  progress,  at  once  as  regards  the  means  of  posting 
letters  in  town,  the  extension  of  rural  posts,  the  frequency,  speed,  and 
regularity  of  the  mails,  the  extent  of  the  area  in  which  free  deliveries  are 
made,  the  hour  in  the  morning  at  which  the  first  delivery  is  completed, 
especially  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  where  it  was  formerly  late,  and  the 
dail^  number  of  deliveries  ;  and  all  this  has  been  accomplished  without  any 
addition  to  the  labour  of  the  officers,  though  meanwhile  their  salaries  and 
wages  have  in  many  cases  been  considerably  augmented,  so  that  the  scale 
of  remuneration  is  higher  now  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Extension  of  Inland  Service. — Last  year  me  number  of  Post-offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  increased  by  177,  making  the  whole  present  number 
11,412;  of  which  825  are  Head  Post-offices,  and  10,587  Sub-Post-offices. 
To  these  must  be  added  1,958  road  letter-boxes,  790  of  which  were  put  up 
last  year.  Thus,  the  whole  number  of  public  receptacles  for  letters  is  now 
13,370,  as  compared  with  4,518  before  the  establishment  of  penny  nostage* 
Although  in  some  cases  attempts  have  been  made  to  deface  roaa  letter- 
boxes, and  thrust  dirt  into  them,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  such  abuse  is  rare ; 
but  I  regret  to  state  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire,  during  the  nighl^ 
to  the  contents  of  a  box  at  a  Post-office,  viz.,  that  at  Devonport,  which, 
besides  partially  effecting  this  detestable  purpose,  greatly  imperilled  the 
whole  building,  and  placed  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  the  post-master  and  his ' 
family.  Fortunately,  however,  although  there  was  some  destruction  of 
property,  the  fire  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  fatal  catastrophe. 

At  1,516  places  free  deliveries  were  established  for  the  first  time  last 
year;  and  at  504  other  places,  including  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Liverpool, 
and  Londonderry,  the  firee  delivery  was  extended  or  otherwise  improved. 

About  93  per  cent  of  the  letters,  newspapers,  and  other  postal  packets 
delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  now  conveyed  without  any  charge 
beyond  the  ordinary  postage,  l)y  letter  carriers  and  rural  messengers,  to  the 
houses  of  the  addresses ;  and  this  proportion,  great  as  it  is,  is  always  on  the 
increase. 

The  division  of  London  into  postal  districts  has  brought  to  light  some  of 
the  causes  Vhich  there  influence  the  increase  and  decrease  of  correspondence, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  ascertained  had  the  circulation  continued  to 
be  through  one  central  office. 

As  an  example  of  the  postal  effect  of  a  parliamentary  election  in  one  of 
the  metropolitan  boroughs,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  number  of  letters 
and  circulars  which  passed  through  the  post  in  reference  to  the  Marylebone 
election  was  upwards  of  70,000. 

Dui*ing  the  last  year  77  towns  were  provided  with  day  mails  to  or  from 
the  metropolis  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  some  of  them  with  mails  in  both  directions ;  this  mail  being  in  several 
instances  the  third  during  the  24  hours. 
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The  distance  over  whicli  mails  are  now  conyeyed  within  the  United 
Kingdom  by  railways^  mail  coaches^  &c.,  steam-packets,  boats,  and  foot, 
messengers,  is  about  140,000  miles  per  day ;  being  about  7,500  miles  more 
than  at  the  end  of  1858.  This  increase  is  principally  in  railway  conveyance, 
and  in  conveyance  on  foot ;  though  the  amount  of  the  railway  service,  even 
now^  does  not  much  exceed  that  performed  by  coaches  and  mail  carts. 

On  the  1st  December,  1859,  the  mails  conveyed  by  railway  in  England 
over  27,506  miles  per  week  day,  at  an  average  charge  of  8(i,  the  maximum 
being  3«.  6d,  and  the  minimum  {d.  In  Ireland,  over  3,267  miles,  at  an 
average  charge  of  U.  2d.,  the  maximum  being  45.  IdL,  and  the  minimum  {d. 
In  Scotland,  over  4,831  miles,  at  an  average  charge  of  lO^dL,  the  maximum 
*'eing  4«.,  and  the  minimum  ^ ;  total,  35,604,  at  an  average  charge  of 
9^(2.  Mails  were  conveyed  by  mail  coaches,  omnibuses,  mail  carts,  &&,  over 
19,024  miles  in  England,  8,950  miles  in  Ireland,  and  4,962  miles  in  Scot- 
land ;  total,  32,936,  at  an  average  charge  of  2^dL  per  mile.  Mails  were 
conveyed  on  foot  over  49,803  miles  in  England,  8,362  nules  in  Ireland,  and 
10,799  miles  in  Scotland ;  total,  68,964  miles,  at  an  average  charge  of  1^  • 
per  mile ;  and  mails  were  conveyed  by  packets  and  boats  between  different 

{laces  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  1,134  miles  in  England,  62  miles  in 
reland,  and  1,621  miles  in  Scotland;  total  2,817,  at  an  average  charge  of 
did.  per  mile. 

Number  of  Letters,  Newepapere,  and  Books. — ^The  number  of  letters 
delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  year,  with  the  rate  of 
increase,  and  the  proportion  of  letters  to  population,  was  as  follow^ : — ^In 
England  there  were  delivered  446  millions,  showing  an  increase  of  4^  per 
cent  over  1858,  being  22  letters  to  each  person.  In  Ireland  there  were 
delivered  47  millions  of  letters,  or  7  per  cent,  more  than  in  1858,  being 
seven  letters  to  each  person,  and  in  Scotland  52  millions  of  letters,  or  2  per 
cent  above  1858,  being  16  to  each  person.  Total,  545  millions  of  letters,  or 
4^  per  cent  above  1858,  being  18  to  each  person.  In  Glasgow  the  pro- 
portion is  as  high  as  22  letters  to  each  person,  in  Liverpool  27,  in  Birmingham 
27,  in  Manchester  32,  in  Dublin  34,  in  Edinbm*gh  35,  and  in  London  43. 

As  compared  with  1858,  the  total  shows  an  increase  of  22  millions;  and 
as  contrasted  with  the  year  previous  to  the  introduction  of  penny  postage 
(1839),  an  increase  fomitting  franks)  of  469  millions ;  making  the  ra^esent 
number  of  letters  ratner  more  than  seven-fold  what  it  was  in  1839.  I)uring 
the  last  five  years  the  rate  of  increase,  as  contrasted  in  each  instance  with 
the  number  m  the  preceding  year,  has  been  as  follows : — 1855,  2}  per  cent ; 
1856,  4}  per  cent ;  1857,  5^  per  cent  ;*  1858,  3}  per  cent ;  1859,  4i  per 
cent ;  average  rather  more  than  4  per  cent 

In  the  London  office  alone,  counting  the  letters  both  inwards  and  out- 
wards, and  counting  forward  letters,  were  has  been  an  increase  of  more 
than  twelve  millions.  Nevertheless,  by  improved  arrangements  in  sorting, 
this  great  increase  has  been  disposed  of  witnout  any  additional  labour  being 
hrown  on  the  officers;  and,  except  as  regards  delivery,  without  any 
addition  to  the  force.  It  is  a  strikiag  fact  that  the  number  of  London 
district  letters,  that  is,  of  letters  posted  in  the  London  district  for  delivery 
within  the  same, — the  old  twopenny  post, — is  now  equal  to  the  total 
number  of  letters,  whether  general  or  local,  posted  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wdes,  London  inclusive.  The  number  of  letters 
given  in  the  foregoing  statements  includes  those  from  beyond  sea.  The 
great  bulk,  however,  are  inland;  the  colonial  and  foreign  forming  less  than 
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one-fiftieih  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  regitrtered  letters  last  year  was 
nearly  1,400,000,  or  one  registered  letter  to  about  400  ordinary  letters. 
This  number  shows  an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year. 
In  785  cases,  or  one  in  about  1,750,  complaint  was  made  tbat  the  registered 
letter  had  not  reached  its  destination.  AH  these  letters,  however,  except 
15,  were  afterwards  recovered ;  and  although  there  is  no  legal  claim  on  the 
department  for  the  contents  of  a  letter,  whether  registered  or  not,  the  Post- 
office  in  six  cases  voluntarily  made  good  the  loss ;  fault  in  these  instances 
having  been  traced  by  the  department  to  its  own  officers.  In  the  other 
cases,  it  was  found  that  eight  of  the  letters  had  been  lost  after  they  had  left 
the  custody  of  the  British  Post-office ;  and  in  the  remaining  instance  too 
much  time  had  been  allowed  to  pass,  before  the  loss  was  reported,  to  admit 
of  the  letter  being  traced.  In  56  other  cases  similar  complaint  was  made ; 
but  on  strict  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  none  of  these  letters  had,  in  fact, 
been  registered.  The  number  of  newspapers  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year  was  about  70,500,000.  The  number  of  letters  returned 
to  the  writers,  owing  to  the  failure  in  the  attempts  to  deliver  them,  was 
about  1,900,000;  being  about  200,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  is  equal  to  about  1  in  280  of  the  whole  numb^  of  letters.  Nearly 
half  the  non-deliveries  was  owing  to  the  letters  being  addressed  either 
insufficiently  or  incorrectly ;  more  than  11,000  having  been  posted  without 
any  address  at  alL  The  amount  of  property  found  in  letters  which  could 
neither  be  delivered  nor,  for  want  of  an  address  in  the  inside,  be  returned  to 
the  writers,  was  about  260^  Owing  to  the  cause  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
letters,  about  470,000  newspapers  also  were  undelivered;  being  one  in  150 
of  the  whole  number.  In  the  case  of  newspapers,  the  cause  of  non-delivery 
is  sometimes  carelessness  in  the  folding,  ana  the  damp  state  of  the  covers, 
occasionally,  when  the  papers  are  received  from  newspaper  agents.  But  it 
is  found  that,  however  caused,  in  the  London  office  only  one  newspaper  in 
five  thousand  escapes  from  its  cover.  The  returned  letters,  as  compared 
with  thqse  of  the  previous  year,  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
whole  amoimt  of  correspondence;  which  is  attributable  in  part  to  the 
circumstance,  that  insufficiently  directed  letters  are  no  longer  sent  from 
place  to  place  for  trial,  but,  as  speedily  as  possible,  are  returned  to  the 
writers.  It  is  very  desirable  that  greater  care  should  be  taken  in  making 
the  addresses  of  letters  complete  and  legible.  About  60,000  letters  were 
refused  last  year  because  they  had  not  been  prepaid.  About  200  letters 
per  day  are  posted  at  the  chief  office  in  London  unsealed.  The  average 
postage  of  an  ordinary  inhnd  letter  continues  to  be  about  l^d.,  and  the 
average  postage  of  a  book  packet  rather  more  than  2d  Excluding  official 
packets,  the  average  weight  of  an  inland  letter  continues  to  be  rather  more 
than  a  quaater  of  an  ounce ;  that  of  a  colonial  letter,  rather  more  than  one- 
third  of  an  ounce ;  and  that  of  a  foreign  letter  rather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce.  The  average  weight  of  an  inland  newspaper  passing  through 
the  Post-office  is  about  two  ounces  and  a  half;  that  of  a  colonial  newspaper, 
rather  more  than  two  ounces ;  and  that  of  a  foreign  newspaper,  rather  more 
than  an  ounce ;  the  average  weight  of  a  book  packet  being  about  five  ounces 
and  a  quarter. 

Money  Orders. — During  the  last  year,  108  additional  monev  order  offices 
were  opened  in  England  and  Wales,  and  20  in  Ireland ;  while  in  Scotland, 
although  ten  new  offices  were  opened,  17  were  closed  owing  to  the  small 
extent  of  their  business.    Thus  the  whole  number  of  money  order  offices  is 
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now  2,481,  exclnsiye  of  colonial  money  order  offices  in  connection  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  money  orders  issued  during  the  year 
were  as  follows : — In  England  there  were  issued  5,932,133  money  orders  of 
the  amount  of  1 1,358,057/.,  being  one  money  order  to  every  three  persons.  In 
Ireland  there  were  issued  498,828  money  orders  of  the  amount  of  891,6751., 
being  one  in  13  persons ;  and  in  Scotland  there  were  issued  538,147  money 
orders  of  the  amount  of  1,001,2982.,  being  one  to  every  six  persons.  Total 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  6,969,108  money  orders  of  the  amount  of  13,250,9302., 
being  one  in  every  four  persons. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  money  orders  last  year  was  nearly  300,000, 
which  is  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  money  order 
system,  though  now  productive  of  a  large  profit  in  England  and  Scotland, 
is  still  carried  on  at.a  loss  in  Ireland;  but  1  trust  that  Sie  next  report  will 
show  a  profit  there  also. 

To  discourage  the  sending  of  coins  by  post,  by  fetcilitating  the  transmission 
of  very  small  sums  of  money  (for  which  the  money  order  system  with  its 
necessary  checks  and  attendant  cost  is  scarcely  applicable),  provision  has 
been  made,  in  the  London  offices,  for  exchanging  postage  stamps  for  money. 
The  charge  is  2^  per  cent.,  with  a  minimum  of  one  halfpenny.  ^  Thus  for 
5«.  worth  of  stamps,  4«.  10^^  is  paid,  and  for  stamps  wortn  Is.  8^.,  Is.  7id. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Posts. — The  new  postal  convention  with  Portugal, 
referred  to  in  the  last  report,  was  ratifiea  by  the  Cortes,  and  came  mto 
operation  in  July  last  Under  its  provisions  a  great  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  postage  of  letters  between  this  country  and  Portugal  and 
Madeira,  and  a  book  post  has  been  established.  A  new  convention,  with 
similar  results,  has  been  entered  into  with  Nicaragua;  and  the  reduced 
rates  of  postage  it  includes  have  been  extended  to  the  Mosquito  territory. 
A  like  convention  also  has  been  concluded,  though  not  yet  ratified,  with 
New  Granada ;  and  by  its  means  a  considerable  reduction  will  be  obtained 
in  the  high  rate  hitherto  paid  for  the  transit  of  our  mails  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  A  new  convention  has  been  agreed  to  also  with  Uruguay. 
This  treaty,  which,  like  the  others,  provides  for  a  large  reduction  of  postage, 
was  carried  into  operation  in  this  country  on  the  day  appointed,  viz.,  the 
1st  July  last ;  but  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts  ^om  Monte  Video 
no  steps  had  been  taken  for  giving  effect  to  it  in  the  Republic 

Some  negotiation  was  opened  with  Peru  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  and 
establish  a  book  post,  but  they  were  abortive  of  any  result  The  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  convention  with  the  several  states  of  the  German  rostal 
Union  have  only  been  partially  successful.  The  charge  for  postage  upon  paid 
letters,  exchangecl  with  most  of  the  states,  has  indeed  been  reduced  frotn  %d.  the 
half  ounce  to  6d ;  but  letters  to  a  few  of  the  states  are  still  charged  at  the 
old  rate ;  as  those  states  would  not  agree  to  the  reduction.  Wim  none  of 
the  states,  moreover,  is  there  yet  any  book  post  or  any  reduction  of  transit 
rates.  Still  less  satisfactory  is  the  progress  made  in  the  proposed  conven- 
tion with  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  negotiations  for  a  postal  convention  with  the  Netherland  post-office 
have  been  suspended,  and  it  has  been  determined  to  proceed  no  further  in 
the  matter  until  the  Dutch  legislature  has  repealed  the  heavy  stamp  duty 
now  levied  on  newspapers  from  the  United  Aingdom.  The  long  delay  to 
which  the  mails  from  London  to  Hamburgh  were  subjected  at  Hanover  led 
to  a  correspondence  with  the  Hanovarian  Government,  with  a  view  to  its 
removal,  and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  object,  so  much  desired  by  the 
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merchants  of  Hambn^h  and  oar8eIyes5  has  at  length  been  attained.  The 
Britisth  post-office  at  Constantinople  having  proved  insufficient,  and  in  other 
respects  ill-adapted  for  its  purpose^  a  piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  British  Consular  Builaings  was  purchased/ and  a  new  office  erected* 
This  office,  which  for  an  oriental  work,  has  been  built  with  unusual  rapidity, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edwin  Baines,  architect,  appointed  for 
this  duiy  by  my  predecessor,  has  now  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  will 
afford  much  additional  accommodation  to  the  merchants  of  Constantinople 
interested  in  the  correspondence  with  this  country.  In  the  report  for  1856, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Turkish  Government  had  accepted  the  services  of 
Mr.  Smith  (who,  as  postmaster  had  been  attached  to  the  British  army 
during,  the  war  in  the  Crimea,)  to  organize  an  improved  postal  system  in 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Although  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith's  suggestions 
was  not  disputed,  no  steps  were  taken  towards  their  adoption ;  andtowards 
the  end  of  last  year  Mr.  Smith  was  informed  that  his  services  would  be  no 
longer  requirecL  He  returned,  therefore,  to  this  country,  and  has  since 
been  appointed  postmaster  of  Leeds. 

A  British  post-office  has  been  established  at  Cairo ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  having  announced  that  the  Indian  Government  would  no 
longer  provide  officers  to  accompany  the  Indian  and  Australian  mails  in 
their  transit  through  Egypt,  I  have  organized  a  corps  of  janissaries  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  now  a  book  post  between  this  country  and  Egypt ;  and 
on  ^e  1st  of  April,  there  will  be  one  with  Sweden. 

The  chief  articles  of  a  contract  have  been  agreed  to  with  the  Anglo-Luso- 
Brazilian  Royal  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  the  conveyance  of 
an  additional  mail,  monthly,  to  Lisbon  and  the  Brazils. 

A  packet  agent  has  been  appointed  at  Nagasaki  (Japan),  and  the  corre- 
sponaence  for  Japan  is  forwarded  to  Shanghai  for  transmission  to  Nagasaki 
by  the  best  means  that  offer.  According  to  the  last  accounts  received, 
steam-vessels  are  frequently  despatched  between  these  two  ports. 

Sir  Samuel  Cunard  having  liberally  offered  to  allow  his  packets,  without 
any  additional  payment,  to  call  at  Queenstown  (Cork),  to  land  and  embark 
mails,  on  the  voyage  to  and  firom  Boston,  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
arrangement  has  been  in  operation  about  four  months.  The  arrangement 
was  extended,  in  December  last,  to  the  packets  under  contract  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  convey  mails  every  week  between  the  British 
Isles,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

A  contract  has  been  concluded  for  giving  an  additional  mail,  once  a 
fortnight,  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  means  of  packets  to  ply 
alternately  between  Galway  and  Boston,  and  Galway  and  New  York.  The 
service  is  to  begin  not  later  than  next  June. 

The  French  Government  having  within  the  last  few  days  given  its  con- 
sent to  the  re-arrangement  and  acceleration  of  the  mails  between  London 
and  Paris,  referred  to  in  the  last  report,  this  important  improvement  will 
come  into  operation  on  the  1st  May.    By  this  alteration,  instead  of  the 

E resent  day  mail,  which  is  of  little  vidue,  an  effective  day  mail  will  be  esta- 
lished,  to  start  from  each  capital  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  arrive  the 
same  evening  in  time  for  a  delivery  in  London  or  Paris,  and  for  a  despatch 
to  the  country ;  and  the  night-mail  will  arrive  much  earlier  than  at  present, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  letters  being  sent  out  bv  an  early  delivery,  or 
forwarded  by  the  morning  mails,  to  places  beyono.  Our  share  of  the  cost 
of  this  improvement  will  be  more  than  9,0002.  a  year ;  but  the  number 
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of  letters  aent  to  and  through  France  fully   warrants    the    additional 
expense. 

The  expectation  held  out  in  the  last  report  of  a  great  improvement  in  the 
Australian  Packet  Service,  owing  to  its  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  has  been  realized,  and 
the  packet  now  often  arrives  at  its  exact  time ;  occasionally,  indeed,  evai 
before.  Still  there  have  been  many  cases  of  overtime,  attributable,  I 
believe,  mainly,  to  the  Company  having  been  suddenly  called  upon  to 
undertake  this  large  addition  to  its  previous  duty,  without  time  to  procure, 
by  building  or  purchase,  a  sufBcieiit  number  of  powerful  vessels. 

Severme  and  Eapenditwre.'^The  gross  revenue  of  the  post-office  in  each 
of  the  years  1858  and  1859,  exclusive  of  that  derived  from  impressed  stamps 
on  newspapers  (collected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue),  was  as 
follows: — 

The  postage  amounted  in  England  in  1858,  2,476,9612.;  in  1859, 
2,665,7102.;  m  Ireland  in  1858,  226,4582.;  in  1859,  239,1^3/L;  and  in 
Scotland  in  1858, 273,5202. ;  in  1859,  292,3952.  Total  in  1858,  2,975,9391. ; 
and  in  1859,  3,197,2582. 

The  commissions  on  money  orders  amounted  in  England  in  1858, 94,85021 ; 
in  1859, 99,274/L ;  in  Ireland,  in  1858, 7,960^  ;  in  1859, 8,1772. ;  and  in  Scot- 
land, in  1858,  8,7862. ;  and  in  1859,  8,9662.  Total  in  1858, 111,5962. ;  and 
in  1859,  116,4172.;  making  a  total  revenue  of  3,087,5352.  in  1858;  and 
3,313,6752.  in  1859. 

The  gross  revenue  properly  appertaining  to  the  year  1859,  adjusted  with 
reference  to  the  balances  due  to  and  from  the  colonies  and  foreign 
countries,  was  3,299,8252L ;  being  an  increase  of  198,8862.  on  the  adjusted 
gross  revenue  of  1858.  This  increase  is  equal  to  nearly  6\  per  cent  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  nearly  2}  per  cent  in  the  previous  year,  and 
with  an  average  of  about  4^  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years. 

The  jgreat  increase  in  the  business  of  the  department  during  the  year, 
which  has  produced  this  lar^  increase  of  revenue,  is  no  doubt  mainly 
attributable  to  the  activity  which  has  prevailed  in  all  branches  of  trade  and 
commerce,  but  also,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  general  election  last  spring, 
which  alone  produced  an  amount  of  correspondence  estimated,  in  postage, 
at  about  20,0002. 

The  actual  expenditure  amounted  as  follows  in  1859  :--^alarie8,  pensions, 
&C.,  1,059,5272. ;  buildings,  repairs,  &c.,  90,0822L ;  conveyance  of  mails  by 
railways,  428,6472. ;  bv  coaches,  carts^  &c.,  and  wages  of  mail-guards, 
168,507^  ;  by  mail  packets  and  private  ships  (when  paid  for  by  the  post- 
office),  5,4542i ;  manufacture  of  postage  stamps,  25,9402. ;  miscellaneous, 
including  the  conveyance  of  mails  in  colonies,  under  the  postal  direction  of 
the  postmaster-general;  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  through  Egypt; 
clothmg  for  letter  carriers  and  guards;  official  postage,  rent,  taxes,  law 
expenses,  &c.,  148,7462. 

The  increase  of  expenditure  properly  api)ertaining  to  the  year  was 
83,3992.,  being  rather  more  than  4}  per  cent,  as  compared  with  3  per  cent, 
in  1858,  and  with  rather  more  than  4  per  cent,  the  average  of  the  last  four 
years. 

The  increase  of  54,0002.  in  salaries,  pensions,  &c,  is  partly  for  an 
increased  force  of  430  officers,  partly  for  poundage  on  money  orders  and 
postage  stamps  (which  increases  with  increasing  business),  parti v  for  annual 
increments  of  salaries  and  wages,  and  is  partly  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the 
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account  for  1859  comprises  53  weeks.  The  mcrease  under  the  head  **  mis- 
cellaneous''ia  attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  official  postage  of  the 
department;  an  increase  which  is  common  also  to  the  revenue. 

The  cost  of  conv^ance^  weight  for  weighty  at  the  present  rates  paid  by 
the  post  office — chiefly  to  railway  companies — ^is  now  more  than  lourfold 
what  it  was  when  penny  postage  was  first  established^  and  when  most  of  the 
letters  were  carried  by  mail  coaches.  It  had  been  shown  at  that  time  by 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  that  the  average  cost  of  conveying  an  inland  letter  did 
not  exceed  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  a  penny,  and  that  of  a  newspaper  one-sixth 
part  of  a  penny.  But  now,  calculating  on  the  same  principle,  the  average 
cost  of  conveying  a  letter  is  one-eighth  of  a  penny,  and  that  of  a  news- 
paper (of  the  present  average  weight  of  2^  oz.),  1^ 

To  the  revenue  account^  for  by  Ihe  post-office,  and  proper  to  the  year 
1859, 1  now  proceed  to  add  the  produce  of  the  impressed  stamp  on  news- 
papers; and  to  the  expenditure  to  add  the  cost  of  stationery  (which  is 
defrayed  by  the  stationery  office),  and  such  portion  of  the  cost  of  t}ie  packets 
(hitherto  defrayed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  partly  incurred  for  other  than 
postal  purposes),  as  may  fairly  be  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  post-office,  viz., 
that  portion  which  is  repaid  as  sea  postage ;  also  to  deduct  firom  the  expen- 
diture part  of  the  annual  payment  to  the  Holyhead  Railway  Company, — a 
payment  agreed  upon  chiefly  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  line,  and  to 
promote  passenger  communication  between  England  and  Ireland.  Adding 
to  the  revenue  proper  amounting  to  3,399,825^»  tibe  produce  of  the  impressed 
stamps  on  newspapers,  148,3292. ;  making  a'  total  of  3448,074^  The 
expenditure  amounting  to  2,312,1142.,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  l,135,960iL 

About  a  million  of  the  net  revenue,  Uiat  is,  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  is  derived 
from  inland  letters,  each  of  which  on  an  average  yields  a  profit  of  about  one- 
third  of  a  penny,  while  the  average  postage  is  about  l^cL  It  is  believed 
that  newspapers  and  books  yield  no  profit,  even  if  they  do  not  entail  a  con- 
siderable loss ;  for  while  the  average  charge,  taking  newspapers  and  books 
together,  ia  less  than  that  for  letters,  the  expense  is  greater ;  since,  from 
their  larger  bulk  and  weight,  newspapers  and  books  give  more  trouble  in 
sorting,  are  heavier  in  conveyance,  and  are  a  greater  burden  to  the  letter 
carriers.  Again,  it  is  thought  that  the  great  magnitude  of  some  of  the 
mails  (chiefly  caused  by  newspapers  and  books),  and  the  idea  (although  I 
consider  such  idea  erroneous)  mat  the  book  post  deprives  railway  companies 
of  traffic  in  parcels,  have  a  material  effect  in  augmenting  the  sums  awarded 
by  arbitrators  for  railway  service. 

Since  much  of  the  cost  of  the  packet  service  is  incurred  for  other  than 
postal  purposes,  only  part  of  it,  as  already  stated,  is  placed  to  the  debit  of 
the  post-office,  with  such  portion  as  is  covered  by  the  sea  postage ;  the 
whole  cost  being  charged  to  the  post-office  when  the  amount  oi  sea  postage 
is  equal  to  the  expense.  If  the  foreign  and  colonial  letters  were  charged 
with  the  whole  cost  of  the  packets,  including  that  of  foreign  agencies,  tran- 
sitSy  and  other  incidental  expenses',  not  only  would  the  whole  sea  postage  be 
absorbed,  but  these  letters  would  show  an  annual  loss  of  about  450,0002. 

In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  correspondence  the  greatest  loss  is  on  the 
lines  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  to 
Portugal ;  the  cost  in  the  latter  case  being  more  than,  six  times  the  amount 
of  postage.  The  ^eatest  absolute  loss,  however,  is  on  the  four  lines  of 
packets  to  Austraha,  North  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  West  Indies, 
the  Pacific,  and  Brazil ;  this  loss  being,  respectivelyj  68  jOOO^  a  year  on  the 
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Australian  line,  79,0002.  on  the  North  American,  84,0002L  on  the  East 
Indian,  and  215,0002L  on  the  West  Indian,  Pacific,  and  Brazilian.  The 
only  foreign  or  colonial  packet  service  which  pays  its  expenses  is  the  small 
service  between  Doyer  and  Calais,  and  Dover  and  Ostend;  a  service  which 
is  not  only  self-supporting,  but  yields  a  large  profit 

As  regards  communication  with  distant  places,  experience  proves  that, 
within  moderate  limits,  the  number  of  letters  is  not  much  affected  by  the 
rate  of  postage;  frequency,  regularity^  and  speed  of  communication,  appear* 
ing  to  have  a  far  greater  influence. 

As  far  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  office  (which  in  this  particular 
were  much  less  complete  a  few  years  ago  than  they  are  now),  the  increase 
in  correspondence  of  letters,  consequent  on  the  last  large  reduction  of  postage 
on  colonial  letters  (generally  from  la.  to  6(2.),  was  but  small ;  the  increase  in 
the  case  of  Canada  (an  instance  where  the  information  can  be  relied  on) 
having  been  only  one-fifth  in  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  establish- 
ment for  a  time  of  the  second  mau  to  Australia  (even  when  the  route  was 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  making  two  per  month,  was  followed  by  an 
immediate  increase  of  correspondence  by  about  onerthird.  Agaia,  last  year 
the  rate  of  postage  remaining  stationary,  there  was  a  sudden  and  large 
increase  in  the  Australian  correspondence,  owinjg,  evidently,  to  the  great 
improvement  in  the  service  consequent  on  its  being  ^ansferred  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Staff  of  O^sCWin, — ^At  the  end  of  1859,  the  staff  of  officers  was  as  foUows : — 
1.  Officers  in  British  Isles:  postmaster-general,  1;  secretarv,  assistant- 
secretaries,  and  secretaries  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  5;  other  superior 
officers,  viz.,  heads  of  departments,  chief  clerks  in  the  metropolitan  offices, 
&c.,  18;  surveyors,  15;  postmasters,  11,398;  clerks,  &c,  1,594;*  mail 
guards  and  porters,  209 ;  letter  carriers,  messengers,  &c.,  11,363 ;  marine 
mail  officers,  7 :  total,  24,608.  2.  Postmasters,  derks,  letter-carriers,  &c, 
in  the  Colonies,  the  posts  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  129.  3.  ^ents  in  foreign  countries  for  collection  of  postage,  &c., 
65:  total,  24,802. 

Of  the  above  staff,  about  1,500  belong  to  the  chief  office  in  London,  and 
(including  this  number)  about  3,300  to  the  London  district  It  has  been 
stated  under  the, head  "money  orders,'*  that  measures  have  been  adopted 
which  will  so  much  simplify  the  work  of  the  chief  money  order  offices  as, 
when  fully  carried  into  effect,  to  produce  a  saving  of  about  4,000i,  a  year. 
By  improved  mechanism  in  the  collection  of  public  money  from  the  post- 
masters in  the  London  district,  another  1,000{.  a  year  has  been  saved ;  and 
a  ftirther  saving  of  about  1,0002.  a  year  will  be  made  by  the  adoption  of 
better  arrangements  in  the  Liverpool  offica 

At  the  London  office  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  lowest  class  of  letter 
carriers  ranges  from  I89.  per  week  to  25^;  each  one,  though  necessarily 
under  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  admission,  beginning  at  188.,  and 
advancing  1«.  per  annum,  supposing  him  to  be  diligent  and  well  conducted, 
until  he  reaches  25«. ;  and  always  having  a  prospect,  as  promotion  now  in 
all  cases  depends  on  merit  alone,  of  rising  to  a  class  of  sorters,  or  even,  if 
qualified,  to  one  of  clerks.  Besides  this  pajrment  in  money,  which  it  should 
be  observed,  is  subject  to  no  uncertainty  from  change  of  season  or  state  of 
trade,  every  letter  carrier  is  partly  supplied  with  clothing,  has  gratuitous 

*  The  decrease  in  the  force  of  clerks  employed  in  the  British  Isles  is  mainly  attrihutaUe  (0 
the  revision  of  the  Money  Order  Office.  . 
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medical  attendance  and  medicine,  is  secured  a  pension  in  old  age,  and 
receives  assistance  in  insuring  liis  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  As 
respects  the  amount  of  labour,  the  limit  aimed  9t  is  eight  hours  per  day; 
notice  being  given  that  if  any  one  finds  his  work  occupy  more  tnan  that 
time,  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  apply  for  inquiry  and  rectification.  Lastly, 
every  letter  carrier  has  once  in  each  year  a  fortnight's  holiday,  without  any 
deduction  from  his  income.t  It  has  been  .assumed  that  the  thefts,  which 
are  unfortunately  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the  post-office,  are  attri- 
butable to  the  want  of  sufficient  remuneration  to  the  letter  carriers.  From 
the  foregoing  statement  your  lordship  will  see  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
such  conception ;  nor  can  I  see  reason  to  suppose  that  any  increase  of  pay 
would  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  or  even  materially  check  it 

There  need  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  procuring,  at  the  present  wages, 
honest,  intelligent,  and  industrious  young  men,  perfectly  qualified  for  the 
office  of  letter  carrier ;  an(f  I  may  add,  that  in  cases  of  dismissal,  happily  a 
rare  occurrence,  considering  the  number  of  men  employed,  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  are  often  made  to  obtain  re-admission  to  the  service.  The  real 
cause  of  the  thefts  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  temptation  which,  in  spite 
of  repeated  warnings,  and  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  money 
order  office,  and  the  system  of  registration,  a  portion  of  the  public,  with 
culpable  heedlessness,  still  present  to  the  letter  carriers,  by  sending  unregis- 
tered letters,  containing  coins  or  bank  notes,  the  presence  of  which,  especially 
coins,  a  practised  hand  can  at  once  detect,  while  the  folding  is  sometimes  so 
careless  as  to  allow  the  coin  to  drop  out,  even  while  the  envelope  remains 
undisturbed.  With  the  greatest  care  in  selection,  it  must  always  be 
expected  that,  in  so  large  a  number  of  men,  there  will  be  some  who  are 
dishonest,  or  whose  honesty,  at  any  rate,  is  not  of  that  sterling  kind  which 
is  proof  against  strong  ana  frequent  temptation.  I  think  it  very  desirable 
that  the  post-ofbce  should  have  power  to  charge  a  registration  fee  on  any 
letter  which  appears  to  contain  money,  or  other  tempting  property ;  such 
letter,  from  the  moment  that  it  is  first  observed,  to  be  treated  as  if  it  had 
been  registered,  and  to  have  all  the  security^  which  that  treatment  insures. 
When  me  supposition  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  are  valuable  prbves  to 
be  erroneous,  the  fee  should  of  course  be  returned.  The  most  common 
offence  for  which  rural  messengefs  are  dismissed  is  intoxication, — an  offence 
to  which  I  fear  they  are  sometimes  led  by  mistaken  kindness  in  offering 
them  drink  on  their  rounds. 

Mucellaneous. — Advertisements,  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  fourth 
report,  still  appear  from  time  to  time,  asking  for  supplies  of  used  postage 
stamps,  on  the  pretence,  generally,  that  for  a  certain  number  of  these  stamps 
admission  can  be  obtained  for  a  destitute  child  into  some  charity  school.  As 
already  stated,  such  advertisements  prove,  on  inquiry,  to  be  destitute  ot 
foundation,  and  appear  to  arise  from  a  silly  desire  to  give  trouble.  One 
adyertiser  had,  lately,  the  hardihood  to  announce  that  Government  offered 
a  payment  of  SOL  per  million  for  such  stamps ;  an  announcement  which 
caused  many  useless  letters  to  be  written  to  the  post-office. 

With  a  view  of  again  putting  the  public  on  their  guard  against  different 
kinds  of  fraud,  and  of  suggesting  explanations  when  it  is  supposed  that 

*  Besiderthe  regoUr  letter  curriers,  there  is  a  small  body  of  auxiliaries;  who  are  nominally 

paid  10«.  a  week  each,  for  attending  five  hoars  a-day ;  bat  as,  with  few  exceptions,  they  sapply 

the  place  of  absentees,  their  actaal  wages  are  generally  I6s.  a  week  for  an  attendance  of 

se? en  hoars  a-day  ;  and  they  aro*  if  qaallfied,  appointed  to  regular  places  as  vacancies  occur. 
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letters  have  miscarried,  a  selection  has  been  given  in  the  appendix,  page  83, 
from  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  was  erroneously  believed  that  the 
department  was  in  fault 

AppeTidia. — Showing  the  payment  made  for  each  of  the  foireign  and 
colonial  packets  under  contract  with  the  British  Government ;  the  estimated 
sea  postage  on  the  correspondence  conveyed  by  each  line  of  packets ;  the 
profit  or  loss  on  each  line ;  the  cost  of  sea  conveyance  per  ounce  of  letters, 
and  per  pound  of  printed  matter ;  and  the  average  sea  postage  per  ounce  of 
letters,  and  per  pound  of  printed  matter,  in  various  classes  of  correspondence. 


PackeCi. 

Contract 
Payments. 

Sea 
Postage. 

Profit* 

Lo^.     • 

The  Cost  <tf 

Sea 
Conreyance.* 

(a)  DoTer  and  Calais 

and  DoTer  and  Ostend 
(5)  Peninsular 

£ 

15,500 

20,500 

tl91,000 

293,500 
30,000 

33,400 

97,000 

168,000 

£ 

76,000 

3,000 

112,000 

78,000 
4,000 

7,500 
29,000 
84,000 

£ 

60,500 

£      - 

17,500 
79,000 

215,000 
26,000 

24,900 
68,000 
84,000 

8,     d, 

9  8  3-8ths 

(c)  North  American  ... 
((0  West  Indian,  Pad- 

flc,  and  Brazilian 

(0  West  Coast  of  Africa 
mThe  Cape  of  Good 

Hope ^ 

2  6 

4  8 

6  1  15-16tliB 

2  4  6-16ths 
2  3  2-16ths 

Pa  1  East  Indian   

1  4  Il-I6ths 

(a)  The  estimate  of  sea  postage  in  this  case  is  hased  upon  an  aoconnt  taken  daring  seren 
(not  oonsecntiTe)  weeks,  between  May  and  December,  1859.  It  includes  the  postage 
on  correspondence  between  this  ooantry  and  the  continent,  after  deducting  the  snms 
repayable  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  British  inland  rate,  which  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases  has  been  taken  to  be  l^L  per  letter,  and  half  the  prodnce  of  printed 
matter.  It  does  not  include  any  portion  of  the  postage  on  correspondenoe,  passing 
through  the  United  Kingdom,  between  the  continent  of  Europe'  and  foreign  countries 
or  British  Colonies,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  credited  to  the  American,  West 
Indian,  or  other  lines  of  packets. 

(&)  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  account  of  five  outward  and  six  inward  mails,  taken  between 
'  Mi^  and  December,  1859. 

(c)  This  estimate  has  been  based  on  an  account  of  seren  outward  and  seren  inward  mails, 

taken  between  May  and  December,  1859. 

(d)  This  estimate  has  been  based  on  an  account,  of  six  outward  and  six  inward  mails,  as 

regards  the  West  Indies  and  the  Pacific,  and  on  an  account  of  four  outward  and 

three  inward  mails  as  regards  the  Brazils.    The  whole  account  was  taken  between 

May,  1859,  and  January,  1860. 
(<)  Th^s  estimate  ii  based  on  an  account  of  three  outward  and  four  inward  mails,  taken 

between  Mi^,  1859,  and  January,  1860. 
(/)  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  account  of  two  outward  and  three  inward  mails,  taken 

between  June,  1 859,  and  January,  I860.    Part  of  the  loss  on  the  serrice  is  chaxgeaUe 

to  the  colony. 
{g)  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  account  of  three  mails  to  Australia,  and  of  three  mails  to 

and  Uiree  from  the  Mediterranean^nd  the  Mauritius.    The  sum  of  97,0001  is  a  moiety 

of  the  contract  price,  the  other  moiety  being  chargeable  on  the  Australian  colonies, 

which  retain  the  produce  of  the  mails  s^t  to  this  country. 
(A)  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  account  of  six  outward  and  six  inward  mails  taken  between 

May,  1859^  and  January,  1860.    The  sum  of  168,0002.  is  the  amount  payable  by  the 

Imperial  Gtoremment  after  dednctiug  that  which  is  charged  on  the  East  Indian 

QoTemoent. 


•  In  dlTidtaiff  ttMcott  of  eonTayaace,  it  baa  been  oonaldtred  tbst  s  pooad  of  printed  matter  ia  equal  in  point  of  eoat 

t  Of  thlaamn,  14,7001.  iapaldte  the  UnebstwasaHallflK  and  Becmnda,  and  Hti£Bu  and  St  Jobnli ;  andS,00». 
flir  the  line  between  New  YM  and  Naaaaa. 
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Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  ie  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  provide,  or  of  this  House  to  recommend,  further 
JFadl^iee  for  promoting  the  Healthful  Mecreation  and  Improvement  of  the 
People  by  placing  InetituiionB  supported  by  General  Taxation  within  reach 
of  the  largest  section  of  the  Tax-payers  at  Hours  on  Week  Days  when  by 
'the  ordinary  Customs  of  Trade  such  Persons  are  free  from  toil. 

The  Committee -was  appointed  on  the  16th  February,  and  on  the  23rd  the 
following  members  were  nominated : — Sir  John  Trelawny,  M.  Eliot  Yorke, 
Mr.  Wifliam  Cowper,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  John  Tollemache,  Mr.  GT^K)n, 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  Mr.  Kinnwrd,  Sir  Brooke  Bridges,  Sir  Robert  reel, 
Mr*  Du  Pre,  Mr.  Hanbury,  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mr.  Slaney  and 
Mr.  Care.  The  Committee  sat  nine  days  and  examined  the  following  wit- 
nesses : — Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Secretary  and  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  Mr. 
Antonio  Panizzi,  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary  to  me  British  Museum ; 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records  in  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology ;  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Maurice,  Principal  of  the  Working 
Men's  College ;  Mr.  Rdph  Nicholson  Womum,  Keeper  and  Secretary  of 
the  National  Gallery ;  Mr.  George  Kenny,  Mast^  Printer ;  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  Director-General  of  flia  Geological  Survey  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  Director  of  the  Museum  and  School  of  Mines;  Mr.  Thomas  Henry 
Huxlejr,  Professor  of  Natural  Ilistory,  and  Curator  of  the  Paleontological 
Collections;  Mr.  Trenham  Reeks,  Curator,  Librarian  and  Registrar  of  the 
School  of  Mines ;  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum  ;  Mr.  Charles  James  Whitmore,  Printing 
Machinist;  Mr.  John  Lilwall,  of  the  Early  Closing  Association;  Mr. 
Geor^  Scharf,  Keeper  and  Secretary  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery; 
Mr.  Edward  Bryan,  of  the  Potteries,  Lambeth;  Mr.  Joseph  Witham, 
of  Messrs.  Price  and  Co.'s,  Battersea;  Mr.  John  Ivory,  Pianoforte 
Maker;  Mr.  John  Heap,  Engineer ;  Dr.  Forbes  Watson;  Kev.  William 
Rogers,  Incumbent  of  St.  Thomas',  Charterhouse;  Mr.  Thomas  Dabbs, 
Superintendent  of  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  William  Cubitt  and  Co. ;  Mr. 
James  Daiimi  Plumber;  Mr.  Robert  Matthew  Morrell  Goldsmith;  Mr. 
Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  Mr.  John  Ruskin, 
Artist;  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft,  Superintendent  of  Patents  Department, 
Kensington  Museum;  Rev.  William  Weldon  Chaimpneys,  Rector  of 
White<mapel;  and  Rev.  William  Cadman,  Incumbent  of^Marylebone. 

The  Committee  reported  as  follows : — Tour  Committee  have  considered 
the  question  submitted  to  them  under  the  two  following  aspects: — First' 
Whether  facilities  can  be  afforded  to  the  people  at  large  for  visiting  public 
institutions  on  week-day  evenings,  without  injury  to  Sie  buildings  or  their 
contents ;  the  evening  being  ordinarily  the  only  time  when  they^  could  in 
anj^  numbers  find  leisure  to  do  so?  Secondly.  Whethei^,  provided  such 
fiiolities  were  afforded,  they  would  avail  themselves  of  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  justify  the  increased  expenditure  that  would  be  incurred  thereby  ? 

With  reference  to  the  first  pomt,  your  Committee  would  submit  that, 
from  the  evidence  brought  before  them,  the  National  Gallery,  and  portions 
oi  the  British  and    other  public  Museums  could  safely  be  visited  in  the 
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evening,  if  proper  precautions  against  fire  can  be  taken.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  evidence  that,  provided  the  ventilation  be  good,  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  are  not  injured  by  the  burning  of  gas.  The  experiment  has 
already  been  tried  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Museum  at  Kensington,  with 
the  most  successful  results ;  not  the  slightest  complaint  have  b^n  made, 
either  as  to  the  eflFects  of  the  lighting  or  the  behaviour  of  the  visitors. 

With  respect  to  the  British  Museum,  the  Geological  Museum,  and  the 
Museum  of  the  East  India  Companv,  your  Committee  find  that  akhoogh 
many  of  the  objects  they  contain  could  not  be  so  well  inspected  by  artifioial 
light  as  by  daylight,  yet  that  a  large  portion  of  the  collections  could  be  seen 
in  the  evening,  and  would  afford  much  interest  and  instruction  to  the  people; 
while  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  such  objects  would  no 
doubt  be  created,  and  could  occasionally  be  gratified  in  the  day-time,  on 
general  holidays,  and  in  the  summer  evenings. 

Your  Committee  also  find  that  clear,  legible  lables  in  English,  placed 
against  specimens,  and  simple  catalogues  sold  at  a  small  cost,  as  well  as 
occasional  short  popular  lectures^  are  much  appreciated  by  the  working 
classes,  and  very  much  tend  to  awaken  a  love  for  useful  Knowledge  and 
natural  history,  as  well  as  works  of  art 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  your  Committee  are  assured,  that 
although  the  Kensington  Museum  is,  from  its  distance,  the  most  difficult  of 
access  to  the  working  classes  of  all  the  public  institutions,  yet  that  during 
the  last  three  years,  m  which  it  has  been  opened  for  three  evenings  in  the 
week,  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  persons  have  visited  it  in  the  evening; 
and  the  general  superintendent  stated  in  his  evidence  that "  on  Monday 
nights  the  majority  of  visitors  are  certainly  from  among  the  working 
classes." 

But  from  the  extent  of  the  metropolis,  even  the  most  central  institutions 
must  necessarily  be  at  a  great  distance  from  those  districts  which  are  pecu- 
liarly the  residence  of  workmg  men,  and  therefore  to  visit  them  would 
demand  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  of  money  to  makei  them  generally 
available  to  me  majority  of  the  people ;  and  yet,  nrom  the  numbers  even  of 
working  men  and  their  families  who  have  at  night  visited  the  Kensington 
Museum,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  were  they  open  in  the  evening,  quite 
as  many  would  frequent  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  as 
could  be  safely  accommodated. 

Your  Committee  are  therefore  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
same  course  should  be  followed  with  surplus  works  of  art  and  duplicate 
specimens  at  the  Museums,  that  has  been  tried  with  so  much  success  in  the 
Government  Schools  of  Design  throughout  the  country;  namely,  that  there 
should  be  loans  of  such  works  of  art  and  objects  of  curiosity,  under  proper 
regulations,  wherever  responsible  parties  would  provide  suitable  premises 
for  their  exhibition.  Thus,  instead  of  our  vast  national  collections  bein^ 
virtually  entombed  as  at  present^  or  becoming  so  vast  as  to  bewilder,  and 
yet  so  crowded  as  to  be  hidden,  profitable  recreation  would  be  provided  in 
the  various  crowded  districts  of  the  metropolis,  which  would  successfully 
compete  with  places  of  demoralizing  amusement 

It  appears  that  the  hours  of  business  are  still  so  late  in  some  cases  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  mechanics,  artisans,  and  others,  occupied  in  trade  to  go 
to  any  distance  for  purposes  of  recreation  or  instruction ;  yet  your  Com- 
mittee are  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  gradual  and  steady  improvement  in 
this  respect,  by  the  earlier  closing  of  shops^  the  earlier  payment  of  wages, 
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and  the  extension  of  the  Saturday  halfrholiday.  In  any  case  the  majority 
of  working  men  leave  their  employments  before  seven  in  the  evening;  and 
all  the  meetings  at  Mechanics  Institutes  and  People's  Colleges,  and  all 
classes  for  mutual  improvement,  are  held  in  the  evening.  *  The  evening 
seems  likewise  the  time  when  the  wives  are  mostly  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
with  their  husbands. 

Your  Committee  have  also  received  evidence  of  various  movements 
amon^  working  men  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  public  institu- 
tions m  the  evening.  It  appears  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
has  presented  two  memorials  from  Mechanics'  Institutes  to  her  Majesty's 
Government,  one  of  them  si^ed  by  the  representatives  of  300  such  insti- 
tutions, praying  that  the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  may  be 
opened  in  the  evening,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Kensin^n  Museum  is 
opened.  Petitions  have  likewise  been  forwarded  from  the  largest  engineer- 
ing establishments  in  the  metropolis,  signed  in  each  case  by  all  the  mechanics 
belonging  to  them,  praying  that  they  might  be  allowed  on  Saturday  even- 
ings to  visit  the  collection  of  machinery  in  the  Kensington  Museum. 
Moreover,  your  Committee  have  found  throughout  their  inqmry,  that  when- 
ever lectures  or  interesting  exhibitions  have  been  available  for  working  men 
in  the  evening,  they  have  mvariably  been  well  attended. 

Your  Committee  would  therefore  submit,  that  institutions  such  as  the 
British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  should  be  opened  on  week-day 
evenings  to  the  public,  and  that  as  the  opportunity  thus  aflforded  of  bringing 
the  instruction  and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  visiting  them  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  are  occupied  during  ordinary  working  hours  would  be 
appreciated  by  them,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  thus  opened,  under 
due  regulations,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten  in  the  evening,  at  least 
three  oays  in  the  week'.  Monday  and  Saturday  appear  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient days  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  following  items  are  collected  from  the  evidence : — 
British  Museum. — In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cole,  there  are  parts  of  the 
Museum  which  might  be  lighted  up  without  danger  from  fire.  The  library 
could  be  lighted  up  from  the  outside,  and  there  are  already  open  fires  all 
throughout  the  rooms,  and  people  walk  about  with  open  lights.  In  his  opinion, 
gasis  not  more  dangerous  than  that  Mr.  Panizzi  said : — ^^  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  much  fear  of  fire,  if  it  were  properly  managed.  I  believe  it  is  true 
that  iron,  if  heated,  is  a  very  bad  mateiial  for  any  building ;  but,  in  order 
to  heat  it,  you  must  have  a  material  to  bum.  Now,  in  the  British  Museum, 
if  you  have  the  book-cases  and  floors  of  iron  or  of  stone,  or  any  incom- 
bustible material,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  set  fire  to  it.  In  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  old  library  there  are  book-cases,  tables,  and  floors  made  of 
wood,  which  are  extremely  dangerous ;  but  if  they  were  of  incombustible 
materials,  I  do  not  think. there  would  be  any  danger.  I  think  that  books 
are  very  difficult  to  bum.  An  iron  building  would  be  more  combustible  if 
there  are  combustible  materials  in  it  Suppose  you  had  here  combustible 
materials,  and  that  this  floor  was  iron,  and  other  things  round  the  room  were 
iron,  but  that  the  combustible  materials  were  in  such  quantities  as  to  feed  a 
large  fire,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  iron  is  much  worse  than  anything  else ; 
but  if  you  have  nothing  to  bum  on  it  or  about  it,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  possibility  of  harm  from  iron." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice  and  others  stated  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
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the  working  classes  if  the  Museum  were  open  in  the  evenings  and  if  lectures 
were  giyen  there.  The  exact  opportunities  afforded  to  the  public  of 
seeing  the  library  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Museum  are  as  follow : — 
**The  reading-room  is  open  every  day  in  the  week  all  the  year  round 
except  three  weeks,  which  are5  the  first  week  in  January,  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  the  first  week  in  September.  Then  the  whole  of  the  Museum  is 
shut,  and  the  reading-room  in  consequence  is  shut  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing, arranging,  and  performing  such  operations  as  cannot  be  performed 
wmlst  the  public  are  admitted  Readers  are  admitted  to  the  reaoing^room 
at  nine  in  the  morning  all  the  year  roimd,  and  they  stay  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  winter,  that  is  for  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  To-day  the  reading-room  begins  to  be  kept  open  till  five  o  dock. 
It  will  be  kept  open  until  five  o'clock  to  the  end  of  April :  and  then  after 
the  first  week  in  May,  when  I  said  it  is  kept  closed  altogether,  it  will  be  op^ 
at  nine,  to  be  kept  open  till  six  o'clocL  The  same  is  done  with  the  exhi- 
bition-rooms, but  not  daily.  The  exhibition-rooms  for  the  collections  are 
open  at  ten  o'clock,  only  three  times  a  week,  namely,  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  It  was  always  so  up  to  four 
years  ago.  About  four  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  feeling  abroad  that 
clerks  and  workmen  should  have  a  half-holiday  on  the  Saturaay,  the  trus- 
tees thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  the  Museum  open  on  tiiat  day  for 
that  reason,  and  it  has  been  open  for  the  last  four  years,  not  by  the  general 
rule,  but  by  a  rule  which  the  trustees  pass  every  year,  and  wnich  has  been 
already  passed  for  this  year ;  that  durmg  the  four  months  of  the  snnmier. 
May,  June,  Jidv  and  August,  the  British  Museum  be  kept  open  for  the 
public,  as  to  the  collections,  from  twelve  o'clock  to  six  o'clock.  The 
reading-room  is  kept  open  everv  day  in  the  week,  and  the  exhibition-rooms 
are  kept  open  only  three,  now  rour,  times  a  week.  During  these  four  years 
that  the  British  Museum  has  been  open  on  Saturdays,  the  attendance  has 
been  500  a  day,  whilst  on  other  week  days  the  average  attendance  is  2,000 
a  day'.  There  are  two  kinds  of  objects  which  are  to  be  kept  in  view :  the 
readiDg-room  which  is  one  thing,  and  the  merely  seeing  the  collections 
either  for  amusement  or  scientific  purposes.  I  think  that  what  is  done  now 
there  is  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  done ;  certainly  for  the  reading- 
room  you  cannot  do  more,  being  opened  as  it  is  all  those  hours  I  have  men- 
tioned. For  the  exhibition  of  the  collections,  we  must  consider  not  only 
the  public  who  come  for  amusement,  and  to  learn  somethins^  but  artists  and 
scientific  men  who  come  to  study,  for  instance,  a  mineral,  or  an  object  of 
fine  art ;  and  I  think  that  to  have  given  up  the  Saturday  now  to  the  pubHc, 
with  very  little  result  after  all,  is  a  thing  that  is  not  K>r  the  advantage  of 
the  public  in  general ;  because  it  is  very  true  that  about  500  visitors  nave 
availed  themselves  of  that  day,  yet  they  have  availed  themselves  of  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  artists  and  other  people  who  wish,  when  they  come,  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  look  at  the  objects  with  a  more  critical  eye." 

As  to  keeping  open  the  Museum  in  the  evening  m)m  7  till  10  o'clock, 
the  Trustees  considered  the  subject  very  carefully,  and  seeing  the  great 
expense  of  lighting  and  attendants,  the  insecurity  and  danger,  they  declined 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  it.  Mr.  Panizzi  would  have  no  objection  to  an 
experiment  being  made  by  opening  a  portion  of  the  Museum  in  the  evening. 
Dr.  Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  that  no  usefiil  result  would  he 
gained  by  opening  the  British  Museum  fi:om  7  till  10  in  the  evening, 
>  although  many  might  attend  it  as  a  mere  place  of  amusement  The  plan 
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now  adopted  of  keeping  thie  Museum  open  till  7  o'clock  was  an  ntter  fitUore. 
Dr.  Gray  said : — "  1  feel  that  every  kind  of  facility  should  be  aflforded  to  the 
public^  as  well  as  to  scientific  men.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned^  a  yery 
much  smaller  collection,  which  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  burnt,  might 
be  formed,  which  would  be  equally  attractiye,  and  more  instructive  as  bemg 
more  easily  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  general.  We  are  to 
consider  mat  there  are  certain  things  contained  in  our  vast  scientific 
Museum,  which  are  of  much  importance  and  which  cannot  be  replaced. 
I  have  always  advocated  the  openmg  of  three  or  four  museums  of  a  minor 
character  in  the  sections  of  London,  and  leaving  the  one  great  scientific 
Museum  in  the  centre,  and  I  think  that  much  greater  advantage  would  be 
derived  from-  opening  small  cgllections  of  an  evening,  than  from  opening  the 
large  and  central  one,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  scientific  basis  of  the 
whole;  the  small  collections  mipht  be  opened  at  a  very  limited  expense, 
and  placed  under  the  officer  of  the  museum* 

"  My  own  impression  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  who 
come  to  the  Natural  History  Collection  c^me  from  the  north,  south,  and 
east  of  our  building,  because  the  people  who  study  our  Natural  History 
Collections  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  poorer  midcUe  class  and  the  poorer 
class;  it  is  by  these  that  natural  history  is  more  generally  studied*  It 
comes  within  their  means  to  collect  and  studv5  both  as  to  books  and 
specimens;  and  it  is  a  subject  that  is  exceedingly  looked  after  by  the  mass 
of  the  people.  I  believe  it  is  most  important  to  have  the  chief  collection  in 
a  central  situation ;  we  have  hu'ndreds  of  men,  for  example,  coming  from 
Spitalfields  and  that  neighbourhood,  who  bring  their  bims'  e^,  or  their 
birds,  or  their  insects,  for  comparison,  and  the  insect  room  is  constantly 
filled  with  a  large  number  of  persons  who  bring  insects  they  want  to  name. 

"  I  look  upon  the  Museum  rather  as  an  institution  to  teach  the  higher 
branches  of  science  than  as  a  mere  place  of  amusement,  or  I  do  not  think 
any  advantage  of  a  scientific  character  would  be  derived  fi*om  opening  it  in 
the  evening,  and  I  doubt  if  the  people  would  attend  at  those  hours  to  whom 
it  could  in  any  way  be  useful ;  persons  fond  of  Natural  History  and  other 
quiet  studies  like  to  spend  their  evenings  at  home.  I  say  this  after 
long  acquaintance  with  naturalists  of  all  ranks  and  many  operative 
students." 

Dr.  Gray  did  not  think  it  beneficial  to  have  lecturers  going  round  at 
stated  times  to  explain  to  the  visitors  the  various  objects.  All  they  could 
do  would  be  to  go  round  and  have  a  small  crowd  round  which  would  inter- 
rupt the  gener^  course  of  the  other  visitors.  He  objected  also  to  the 
delivery  of  gratuitous  lectures.  ^^  Gratuitous  lectures  are  not  beneficial,  nor 
are  much  estimated  bv  th6  people  at  large ;  they  seem  to  consider  them  just 
worth  their  cost;  and  my  experience  of  lectures  in  Paris  and  other  places 
has  been  the  same.     We  have,  in  London,  a  number  of  scientific  men  who 

S've  lectures  on  these  subjects,  and  they  give  their  lectures  better  than  we 
ould,  if  there  was  a  Government  lecturer,  and  they  made  a  business  of  it. 
I  should  call  myself  a  &ee  trader  on  that  subject  I  think  it  is  better  that 
the  lectures  should  be  by  such  men  as  lecture  at  King's  College  or  the 
University  College,  who  do  come  and  make  use  of  our  collections,  rather 
than  that  we  should  give  the  lectures,  or  have  lecturers  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Competition  makes  lecturers  who  receive  money  for  them  keep 
themselves  up  to  the  subject;  paying  students  attend  regularly.'' 

Otological  Museum. — ^The  museum  is  open  every  day  with  the  exception 
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of  Friday  from  10  to  4  o'clock  for  four  months  in  the  year,  and  from 
10  to  5  o'clock  during  the  remaining  months  in  the  years. 

Mr.  Hunt  said :  ^^  There  is  a  broad  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a 
museum  containing  specimens  of  Art,  and  a  museum  devoted  mainly  to 
Science  and  its  applications.  One  can  be  seen,  as  it  were,  at  a  glance ;  the 
other  requires  very  close  examination.  Now,  the  character  of  our  museum, 
as  designed  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  and  pretty  fully  carried  out,  is  to 
illustrate  the  practical  applications  of  geology.  Hence,  for  example,  we 
first  show  the  raw  material.  Take  the  copper  ores,  as  an  instance;  the 
various  copper  ores,  which  are  commercially  valuable,  are  exhibited,  and 
then  the  processes  by  which  that  copper  ore  is  brought  into  marketable 
value ;  the  series  terminating  with  some  illustrations  of  the  applicataons  in 
arts  and  manufactures.  Now,  to  render  that  intelligible,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  raw  material,  the  slags  and  the  different  metallurgical  processes, 
should  be  carefully  and  closely  studied.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  arrange- 
ments might  not  be  made  by  which  they  could  be  well  studied  at  night,  oat 
in  our  establishment  I  think  that  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  to  doing 
so,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  bidlding.  It  never  having  been  contem- 
plated to  introduce  artificial  light" 

Ihe  lectures  at  the  Museum  have  been  very  successiul.  As  to  the 
contents  of  the  Museum,  Mr,  Hunt  said :  **  Practical  geology  em- 
braces a  very  wide  field;  that  is  the  original  design  of  the  Museum; 
we  therefore  take  all  the  metalliferous  minerals  and  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  exhibit  them  in  their  natural  condition — ^in  the 
raw  state.  In  addition  to  that,  for  the  purposes  of  rendering  the  Museum 
educational,  we  have  a  very  complete  collection  of  all  the  modes  of  occur- 
rence of  the  minerals,  and  all  the  various  phenomena  of  the  mineral  lodes, 
and  the  like.  Then  with  regard  to  each  one  of  the  minerals,  we  illustrate 
the  process  or  the  results  of  each  step  in  manufacture,  until  ;we  bring  it  to 
a  marketable  article,  and  show  the  uses  of  it  in  arts  and  manufactures. 
With  regard  to  mines  especially,  and  metallurgical  matters,  we  have  models 
and  other  means  of  illustration.  For  example,  with  regard  to  mines  our 
models  are  not  complete ;  but  although  the  limits  of  our  room  prevent  our 
adding  largely  to  that  part  of  the  collection,  we  are  continually  introducing 
such  models  as  tend  to  show  the  means  by  which  human  labour  may  he 
facilitated,  the  means  of  ascending  and  descending  the  mines,  the  various 
mining  tools ;  also  models  of  the  mines  themselves,  showing  the  modes  of 
working  them,  of  the  pumping  machinery,  and  of  the  winding  machinery. 

"  Being  connected  with  the  Falmouth  Polytechnic  Institution  ,the  Museum 
has  had  great  facilities  for  the  collection  of  such  objects.  We  also  have 
carried  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  historical  illustration  of  the  collection,  in 
connection  with  our  metalliferous  manufactures,  showing  many  examples  of 
the  various  metal  manufactures  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
employed ;  for  example,  the  early  uses  of  bronzes  as  in  the  Celt's  arrow 
heads,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  collected  in  our  mining  fields.  This 
has  been  more  fully  carried  out  in  connection  with  our  fictile  manufactures. 
In  connection  with  clays,  silica,  and  the  like,  the  pottery  and  the  glass 
collection  being  tolerably  complete,  as  to  British  manufactures ;  with  some 
few  other  illustrations. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Museum,  we  have  a 
very  complete  collection,  which  may  be  regarded  as  more  strictly  scientific 
than  those  which  I  have  named  tne  British  Organic  remttins,  which  are 
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very  perfectlj  classified  and  arranged,  I  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  devise  any  means  of  lighting  by  which  these  could  be  rendered  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  to  people  at  night  Many  of  the  objects  in  the  collection 
are  obscure^and  the  forms  of  them  require  the  best  possibles  daylight  to  observe 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained  in  that  part  of 
the  collection  by  extending  the  time  aiter  the  departure  of  the  daylight" 

National  Gallery. — Mr.  Womum  stated  that  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  pictures.  '^  The  present  building  was  open^  in 
1838  with  163  pictures,  and  the  rooms  appeared  to  be  full ;  we  have  only 
five  rooms,  and  there  is  a  little  passage  and  entrance  hall,  the  five  rooms 
and  passage  appeared  to  be  full  with  1 63  pictures ;  we  have  now  hanging 
up  290  pictures,  many  of  them  very  large  indeed,  of  an  enormous  size ;  and 
I  nave  got  others,  whSch  I  am  waiting  to  hang  up,  I  shall  have  to  squeeze 
in  33  more  pictures;  so  that  we  shall  have  in  a  fortnight's  time  323  pictures, 
where  we  formerly  had  only  163,  and  the  rooms  were  then  full.  Now  we 
have  nearly  double  the  original  number,  and  the  space  remains  the  same; 
the  consequence  is,  that  many  of  the  pictures  are  comparatively  out  of 
sight;  people  with  long  sights  can  see  them,  but  others  cannot 

**  In  the  last  year  we  had  4,201  people  every  day,  and  as  we  are  only  open 
on  an  average  seven  hours  a  day,  that  would  give  us  10  people  every 
minute ;  but  although  the  Institution  was  open  to  the  public  seven  hours,  of 
course  they  did  not  come  regularly.  We  had  4,201  daily ;  that  gives  600 
an  hoar  for  the  seven  hours,  but  they  did  not  come  600  in  the  first  hour,  or 
600  in  the  last  Unfortunately  they  all  crowd  in  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  ordinazy  number  that  we  nave  between  10  and  11, 1  think,  is  100;  and 
between  10  and  half-past  10,  probably  30.  Those  persons  who  wish  to  see 
the  pictures  well  should  come  at  10.  After  1 1  people  begin  to  drop  in ; 
between  1  and  12  we  have  at  least,  on  the  average,  10  times  as  many  as 
between  10  and  11 ;  and  between  12  and  1,  and  1  and  2,  and  sometimes 
between  half-past  12  to  half-past  3,  we  are  almost  inconveniently  crowded, 
especially  on  the  great  days,  when  there  will  be  from  18,000  to  19,000 
people,  such  as  Easter  Monday  and  Whit  Monday.  Also  on  fine  days. 
The  crowds  generally  come  on  Mondays,  when  we  have  7,000  or  8,000. 
Yesterday,  being  Monday,  there  were  nearly  6,000,  but  there  were  only  100 
before  11  o'clock ;  the  crowd  come  in  at  the  later  hours.  When  there  is  a 
great  crowd,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  there  could  be  anjrthing  like 
correct  criticism,  but  the  people  seem  to^  enjoy  the  pictures,  and  seem 
pleased  with  them.  Avery  short  time  ago!  saw  two  dirty,  boys  there. 
One  was  a  big  boy  and  the  other  a  little  boy,  and  the  little  boy  could  read 
but  the  big  one  could  not,  and  he  asked  the  little  one  the  subjects.  There 
are  a  good  many  of  the  early  Florentine  pictures,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child ; 
and  when  he  came  opposite  a  new  picture,  which  had  just  been  hung, 
*  The  Infancy  of  Jupiter,'  by  Julio  Komano,  he  said,  *  What  is  this? 
another  Yirgm  Child,  I'll  lay  a  guinea.'  That  was  his  impression,  from 
the  other  pictures  of  the  ^  V  irgin  and  Child,'  and  it  is  a  good  specimen  of 
popular  criticism.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  could  ever  make  good  criticisms  of  the  pictures." 

South  Kensington  Museum. — ^The  opening  of  the  Museum  from  seven  to 
ten  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Cole  said,  has  been  a  perfect  success.  '^  The  Museum 
is  opened  every  day ;  three  days  in  the  morning  are  free  to  the  public,  and 
three  days  reservea  for  studj ;  we  call  them  students'  days ;  two  evenings 
are  free,  and  one  evening  is  for  study.    In  1857,  firom  June,  when  the 
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Mnsenm  first  opened,  to  the  end  of  ihe  year,  the  numbers  in  the  free 
mornings  were  IOO9633 ;  in  the  eyening  138,802,  besides  those  on  the 
students'  days ;  in  the  students'  mornings  they  were  19,744,  and  on  the  one 
students'  evening  in  the  week  9,112,  makmg  a  total  for  that  period  of 
268,291.  In  1858  the  number  in  the  morning  on  the  three  firee  days  was 
198,082,  and  204,961  in  the  evening ;  on  students'  days  39,190  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  on  students'  evening  8,800;  exceptional  evenings  for  societies 
5,255,  making  the  total  for  the  year  1858,  456,288.  Now  in  the  last  year, 
1859,  on  the  three  free  days  in  the  morning  the  numbers  were  223,590 ;  on 
the  two  evenings  196,574;  on  the  students'  mornings  the  numbers  were 
39,498,  and  on  the  students'  evening  7,985.  Exceptional  evenings  for 
societies  7,718,  making  a  total  of  475,365  for  the  year,  being  an  increase 
of  just  about  20,000  upon  the  preceding  year.  On  Monday  nights  the 
maiority  of  vfsitors  are  certainly  working  people,  who  come  in  their  fusdan 
jackets  with  clean  collars,  bringing  perhaps  a  wife  and  two  or  three  babies 
and  children. 

'^  Their  conduct  has  generally  been  irreproachable.  I  think  during  the 
three  years,  I  have  only  heard  of  one  person  being  excluded  for  not  being 
able  to  walk  steadily.  This  morning  I  got  at  a  fact  bearing  upon  the 
temperance  of  the  visitors.  We  established  at  South  Kensington  a  refresh- 
ment-room; we  thought  it  would  promote  the  convenience  of  the  visitorB 
and  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  place,  if  refreshments  could  be  had 
subject  to  regulations;  we  were  a  little  laughed  at  for  opening  a  beer-shop, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  result  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 
During  the  last  month  of  February,  45,354  persons  visited  the  Museum, 
and  to  show,  how  very  little  they  indulged  in  what  might  be  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  them,  there  were  only  20  bottles  of  wine  drunk,  5  bottles  of 
brandy,  6  quart  bottles  of  ale  and  stout,  71  pints,  80  gallons  of  draught  ale, 
and  20  gallons  of  porter,  which,  being  reduced  to  an  average,  is  as  follows : 
each  person  had  upon  the  average,  2^  drops  of  wine  -s'^ths  drops  of  brandy, 
10^  drops  of  bottled  ale,  and  so  on. 

^^  Many  of  the  persons  who  attend  come  from  a  considerable  distance. 
During  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  being  desirous  of  knowing  whether 
people  did  come  from  a  distance,  a  form  was  prepared,  and  we  invited  any 
persons  who  were  willing  to  state  where  their  residence  was.  In  September 
last,  1,530  visitors  freely  gave  their  names  and  addresses ;  a  few  people 
objected,  and  thought  we  were  rather  inquisitorial ;  still  it  was  freely  done. 
Of  that  number,  402  came  from  the  provinces;  71  were  foreigners;  201 
came  from  beyond  six  miles;  87  withm  six  miles;  91  within  five  miles; 
205  within  four  miles  ;  203  withm  three  miles ;  156  within  two  miles ;  and 
114  within  one  mile.  So  that  a  large  majority  may  be  said  to  have  come 
from  beyond  three  miles." 

National  Portrait  Oallery. — This  institution  was  established  by  a  Treasury 
minute  of  December  2,  1856.  There  were  97  pictures,  34  of  which  were 
donations.  The  space  is  very  limited.  The  Gallery  will  not  be  attractive 
to  the  working  classes,  said  Mr.  Scharf,  ^'  until  a  certain  number  of  pictures 
had  been  collected.  Those  who  now  visit  it,  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
collection,  are  educated  people,  to  whom  every  picture  is  a  kind  of  reminder. 
Those  who  study  physiognomy  are  particularly  interested  in  it ;  we  have 
many  artists ;  but  I  think  that  the  working  classes  would  hardly  be  im- 
pressed sufficiently  till  the^  saw  the  portraits  in  greater  numbers.  If  we 
nad  sufficient  materials  to  illustrate  each  reign,  ana  to  group  them  together, 
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BO  as  to  form  epochs,  with  explanations  in  li^ht  and  popular  catalogaes,  I 
think  that  the  public  would  take  a  very  great  interest  in  the  matter.  There 
18  a  large  collection  of  valuable  portraits  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are 
entirely  lost  in  their  present  position ;  they  would  afford  an  immense  acces- 
sion to  us,  and  would  put  us  very  far  forward  on  our  mission.  I  believe 
also  that  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  would  find  that  same  space 
very  sernceable  for  other  purposes.  Ultimately  the  public  may  desire  to 
Bee  sub-divisions  formed  in  it,  embracing  everything  tending  to  afford 
portraiture  and  to  illustrate  the  history  of  our  own  country  at  different 
periods.  I  fancy  that  even  historical  pictures  representing  great  events, 
combining  portraiture,  costume,  and  views  of  ancient  localities,  would  be 
very  popular;  many  old  paintings  still  exist  which  exhibit  these  combi- 
nations. The  battle  of  Agincourt,  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  the 
embarkation  of  King  Charles  11.  for  England,  the  landing  of  King  William 
at  Torbay,  would  all  afford  a  very  ffreat  interest  At  present,  under  the 
term  "  portraiture,**  may  be  included  sculptured  busts,  statuettes,  and 
medallions ;  paintings,  enamels,  miniatures,  and  metal-work.  We  already 
possess  a  meaallion  of  Kirke  White,  and  two  busts  of  Shakspeare  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  from  their  respective  monuments  at  Stratford  and  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  former  was  ])resented  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  F.S.A., 
in  illustration  of  the  Shakspeare  portrait  presented  by  the  Earl  of  EUesmere 
at  the  foundation  of  this  gallery.  A  collection  of  engraved  portraits,  bio- 
graphical publication,  and  works  on  portraiture  has  been  commenced ;  several 
publishers  have  forwarded  donations  to  it.** 

East  India  Mu8eum,^-^The  industrial  museum  contains  specimens  of  all 
the  manufecfcures  of  India ;  there  are  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  fabrics,  and 
of  every  other  kind  of  manufactured  article  made  in  India,  and  it  contains 
in  addition  to  that  specimens  of  the  products  of  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  contains,  likewise,  specimens  of  the  sculpture  of  India;  it  represents,  in 
short,  an  epitome  of  India  in  all  its  departments.  Natural  history  is  like- 
wise well  represented ;  in  short,  India  m  every  department,  whether  taken 
in  connection  with  industrial  art,  with  the  arts  generally,  or  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  countrjr  or  its  social  condition,  nas  a  full  representation  in 
that,  museum.  It  is  of  great  use  to  ihe  industrial  portion  of  the 
community  in  this  country  to  be  able  to  know  what  the  products  are  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  what  products  would  be  likely  to  be  received  in  return 
from  this  country. 

Opening  of  Institutions  by  Night — Mr.  Lilwal  said, "  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  in  this  country  are  so  fully  occupied  during  the  day,  that  they 
are  virtually  excluded  from  these  institutions  so  long  as  they  are  not  open 
of  an  evening.  As  to  the  observation  which  has  been  made  of  their  rush- 
ing through  these  places,  I  think  that  it  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  at  present  so  few  opportunities  of  seeing  them ;  they  want  to 
cram  a  great  deal  of  amusement  into  very  little  time ;  but  if  these  places 
were  opened  of  an  evening  they  would  become  objects  of  great  interest  to 
the  persons  frequenting  them,  who  would  then  look  at  the  different  speci- 
mens that  were  presented  with  more  interest  and  more  care ;  in  short,  as  I 
before  stated,  a  love  and  a  taste  for  such  places  would  be  developed  by  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  them.  Such  institutions  would  be  interesting  to  all 
classes.  Men  have  a  great  many  things  in  common,  and  I  think  the  pro- 
posed boon  would  be  appreciated  by  the  industrial  classes  generally. 
The  institution  which  has  oeen  more  particularly  referred  to,  since  I  have 
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been  here,  has  been  the  British  Museum.  I  think  that  the  National  Grallerj 
especially  should  be  opened.  I  think  that  the  pictures  mi^ht  be  seen  verj 
well  at  night,  not  so  well  perhaps  as  by  day ;  but  still  in  the  absence  of  an 
opportunity  to  see  them  by  day,  it  would  be  a  great  privilege  tx>  persons  to 
be  allowed  to  see  them  in  the  evening.  I  might  mention  that  I  have  been 
so  much  impressed  with  this,  that  some  years  ago,  in  a  pamphlet  which  I 
wrote  on  the  half  holiday  question,  I  strongly  recommended  the  adoption 
of  this  arrangement  I  think  that  a  lesson  might  be  taken  in  the  matter 
from  the  theatres :  we  do  not  find  that  the  proprietors  open  these  places  of 
amusement  in  the  day-time ;  if  they  did  so,  we  know  that  bankruptcy 
would  be  the  certain  result.  In  connection  with  public  institutions  which 
are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  copy 
what  is  done  by  those  who  make  it  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence." 
Value  of  Ancient  Pictures  as  a  means  of  Education. — Mr.  Ruskin  deemed 
it  inexpedient  to  submit  valuable  ancient  pictures  to  the  risk  of  injury  from 
gas.  He  said,  ^^  I  would  especially  recommend  that  our  institutions  should 
be  intended  for  the  help  of  persons  whose  minds  are  languid  with  labour. 
I  find  that  with  ordinary  constitutions  the  labour  of  a  day  in  England 
oppresses  a  man,  and  breaks  him  down,  and  it  is  not  refreshment  to  him  to 
use  his  mind  after  that,  but  it  would  be  refreshment  to  him  to  have  any- 
thing read  to  him,  or  any  amusing  thing  told  him,  or  to  have  perfect  rest; 
he  nkes  to  lie  back  in  his  chair  at  his  own  fireside,  and  smoke  his  pipe, 
rather  than  enter  into  a  political  debate,  and  what  we  want  is  an  extension 
of  our  art  institutions,  with  interesting  things,  teaching  a  man  and  amusing 
him  at  the  same  time ;  above  all,  large  printed  explanations  under  every 
print,  and  every  picture ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  such  as  they  can 
enjoy."  Speaking  of  his  experience  of  his  men^  he  said,  "  I  have  found 
particularly  that  natural  history  was  delightful  to  them ;  I  think  that  that 
nas  an  especial  tendency  to  take  their  minds  off  their  work,  which  is  what 
I  always  try  to  do,  not  ambitiously,  but  reposingly.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  what  I  said  about  the  danger  of  injury  to  ch^s-cCcsuvref  that  such  danger 
exists,  not  only  as  to  gas,  but  also  the  breath,  the  variation  of  tempera- 
ture, the  extension  of  the  canvases  in  a  different  temperature,  the  extension 
of  the  paint  upon  them,  and  various  chemical  operations  of  the  human 
breath,  the  chance  of  an  accidental  escape  of  gas^  the  circulation  of 
variously  damp  air  through  the  ventilators,  all  these  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  affect,  the  great  and  unreplaceable  works  of  the  best  masters ; 
and  those  works,  I  believe,,  are  wholly  valueless  to  the  working  classes ; 
their  merits  are  wholly  imperceptible  except  to  persons  who  have  given 
many  years  of  study,  to  endeavour  to  qualify  themselves  to  discover  them ; 
but  what  is  wanting  for  working  men  is  historical  painting  of  events  noble, 
and  bearing  upon  nis  own  country ;  the  history  of  his  own  country  well 
represented  to  him ;  the  natural  history  of  foreign  countries  well  represented 
to  him;  and  domestic  pathos  brought  before  him.  Nothing  assists  him 
so  much  as  having  the  moral  disposition  developed  rather  than  the  intel- 
lectual after  his  work;  anything  that  touches  his  teelings  is  good,  and  puts 
new  life  into  him ;  therefore  I  want  modern  pictures,  if  possible,  of  tliat  class 
which  would  ennoble  and  refine  by  their  subjects.  I  should  like  prints  of  all 
times,  engravings  of  all  times ;  those  would  interest  him  with  their  varietjr  of 
means  and  subject ;  and  natural  history  of  three  kinds,  namely,  shells,  birds 
and  plants ;  not  minerals,  because  a  workman  cannot  study  mineralogy  at 
home ;  but  whatever  town  he  may  be  in,  he  may  take  some  interest  in  tht 
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birds,  and  in  the  plants,  or  in  the  sea  shells  of  his  own  conntrj  ^d  coast 
I  should  like  the  commonest  oF  all  our  plants  first,  and  most  folly  illus- 
trated; the  commonest  of  all  our  birds,  and  of  our  shells,  and  men  would 
be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  those  things  wholly  for  their  beautv,  and  for 
their  separate  charm,  irrespective  of  any  use  that  might  be  made  of  them 
in  the  arts.  There  also  ought  to  be,  for  the  more  intelligent  workman,  who 
really  wants  to  advance  himself  in  his  business,  specimens  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  all  countries,  as  far  as  the  compass  of  such  institutions  would  allow.** 
As  to  the  condition  oT  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Ruskin  said,  *'  I  have 
watched  them  in  their  times  of  recreation ;  I  see  them  associated  with  the 
upper  classes,  more  happily  for  themselves ;  I  see  them  walking  through  the 
Louvre,  and  walking  through  the  gardens  of  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe, 
and  apparently  less  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  more  happily  combined 
with  all  the  upper  classes  of  society,  than  they  are  here.  Here  our  work- 
men, somehow,  are  always  miserably  dressed,  and  they  always  keep  out  of 
the  way,  both  at  such  institutions  and  at  chturch.  The  temper  abroad  seems 
to  be,  while  there  is  a  sterner  separation  and  a  more  aristocratic  feeling 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes,  yet  just  on  that  account  the  work- 
roan  confesses  himself  for  a  workman,  and  is  treated  with  affection.  I  do 
not  say  workmen' merely,  but  the  lower  classes  generally,  are  treated  with 
affection,  and  familiarity,  and  sympathy  by  the  master  or  employer,  which 
has  to  me  oflen  been  very  touchixig  in  separate  cases  ;  and  that  impression 
being  on  my  mind,  I  answered,  not  considering  that  the  question  was  of 
any  importance,  hastily ;  and  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  how  far  I 
could,  by  thinking,  justify  that  impressiou.*^ 


DURHAM  DIOCESE. 
A  Copy  "  of  a  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
Englandi  in  respect  of  Local  Claims  from  the  Diocese  of  Durham  on  the 
Funds  of  the  Commissioners :  and  the  Answer  thereto.^   '(Earl  de  Grey.) 
30th  April,  1860.     (100  L.) 

On  the  ^th  January  the  Bishop  of  Durham  sent  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners a  copy  of  a  circular  addressed  by  him  to  all  the  landed  proprietors 
and  coal  owners  within  the  diocese,  and  requested  the  Commissioners  to 
take  their  part  in  making  due  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  tl^at  dense 
population,  which  in  various  parts  of  their  estates  they  are  gathering 
together,  and  by  whose  labour  their  wealth  is  increased.  Having  stated 
what  many  proprietors  were  already  doing,  the  Bishop  added, — 

"  The  pardes  who  are  thus  conscientiously  fidfiUing  their  own  obliga- 
tions not  unnaturally  inquire  why  they  should  be  asked  to  aid  in  providing 
the  ministrations  of  the  church,  and  ue  means  of  Christian  education,  for 
those  who  are  in  the  employ  of  a  corporation  drawing  an  annual  income 
from  the  diocese  of  50,0002.  a  year,  but  who  seem  to  repudiate  such  obliga- 
tions. This  feeling  is  widely  spread  throughout  the  diocese,  and  seriously 
imperils  the  success  of  the  efforts  I  am  making  to  remedy  the  vast  amount 
of  spiritual  destitution  shown  to  exist  in  this  diocese." 

He  begged,  therefore,  to  ask  the  board  whether  they  were  prepared,  in 
their  character  as  landed  proprietors  and  coal  owners,  to  take  their  part  a& 
others  in  the  like  condition  are  doing,  in  relieving  the  spiritual  destitution 
existing  among  those  who  are  labouring  to  augment  the  fund  entrusted  to 
their  management 
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As  an  additional  motiye  for  their  taking  some  step  in  this  direction,  the 
Bishop  ipentioned  how  very  unjustly  the  existing  regulation  of  making  no 
grants  without  a  benefaction  offered,  must  press  on  a  diocese  which  contributes 
50,000/.  a  year  to  the  common  fund :  the  whole  area  of  the  diocese  repre- 
sented by  this  50,000/.  a  year  is  to  that  amount  a  blank,  as  regards  its 
power  of  offering  a  benefaction,  if  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will 

five  nothing, as  landlords;  and  thus  the  operation  of  the  existing  rule,  if  the 
oard  persevere  in  their  practice  of  ignoring  local  claims,  must  be  to 
consign  to  hopeless  spiritual  destitution,  as  far  as  any  efforts  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  are  concerned,  those  masses  of  the  population  by 
whose  toil  their  coffers  are  enriched." 

In  illustration  of  the  amount  of  spiritual  destitution  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  the  Bishop  added  the  following  facts : — 

"  1.  The  average  population  to  each  benefice  in  England  and  Wales, 
exclusive  of  the  diocese  of  London,  is  1 ,308  ;  the  average  population  to 
each  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  is  2,780.  2.  The  average  number 
of  acres  to  each  benefice  in  England  and  Wales,  is  3,277 ;  ditto,  to  each  in 
diocese  of  Durham,  is  7,566.  3.  The  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  between  the  years  1841  and  185 1>  was  27  per  cent., 
the  corresponding  increase  in  Lancashire,  22  per  cent ;  ditto,  in  Middlesex 
only,  20  per  cent.  4.  In  five  of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  the  diocese 
of  Durham,  including  the  towns  of  Newcastle,  Gateiihead,  Sunderland, 
South  Shields,  and  Tynemouth,  there  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1851, 
a  separate  parish  or  district  for  every  9,000  persons.  In  five  of  the  most 
populous  quarters  of  the  diocese  of  Manchester,  including  Manchester, 
Salford,. Blackburn,  Bolton,  and  Oldham,  there  was  a  separate  parish  or 
district  for  every  5,400  persons.  6.  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  appointed  last  year  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  spiritual 
destitution  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  the  mining  and' manufacturing  districts, 
the  coimties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  were  stated  to  be  worse  pro- 
vided with  church  accommodation  than  any  counties  in  England." 

In  answer  to  this  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  stated, — 

"  That  with  respect  to  their  share  of  the  chapter  revenues,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  not  landed  proprietors ;  that  with  regard  to  that  portion  which 
is  derived  from  the  episcopal  estates,  the  Commissioners  have  not  been  in 
the  same  position  as  ordinary  landlords ;  and  that  the  28,000^  from  the 
Chapter,  the  1 1 ,200/.  charged  on  the  episcopal  revenues,  the  4,500^  payable 
to  the  late  Bishop  Maltby,  and  the  8,0002.  statutory  income  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  making  a  total  of  51,7002.  were  all  either  primary  charges, 
or  appropriations  under  the  provisions  of  Acts  of  Paifliament. 

"  As  regards  the  estates  now  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  Board  are, 
and  have  been,  prepared  to  recognize  the  claims  ordinarily  admitted  by 
trustee  landlords ;  and  bv  the  recent  transfer  to  the  bishop  of  a  permanent 
estate,  sufficient  to  provide  his  statutory  income  of  8,000Z.  a  year,  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  enabled  to  deal  with  any  local  claims  such  as  are 
defined  by  the  Cathedral  Acts,  which  attach  to  property  now  in  their  pos- 
session. The  claims  upon  them  as  landlords  cannot,  under  the  existing 
law,  be  met  either  to  the  extent  or  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
memorial ;  but  vet  the  Board  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  suspend  further  consideration  of  the  memorial,  and  await  the  result  of 
any  legislation  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament"  ^ 
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Copy  of  Report  of  ike  International  Statistical  Conaress  to  the  Secretary  of 
Staie  on  Judicial  Statistics.  (Lord  Brougham  ana  Vaux.)  2nd  August, 
1860.     (368  L.) 

Thb  International  Statistical  Congress  held  its  fourth  Session  in  London 
on  the  21st  July,  1860,  presided  over  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort  It  was  divided  into  six  sections,  viz.,  1st,  judicial  statistics ;  2nd, 
sanitary  statistics ;  3rd,  mdustrral  statistics,  agricultural  and  mining ;  4th,. 
commercial  statistics;  5th,  census,  military,  and  naval  statistics;  and  6th, 
statistical  methods,  &c.  The  first  section  was  presided  over  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Brougham,  and  by  the  Vice-Presidents  iftight  Hon.  Joseph 
Napier  and  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  V.P.R.,  aiid  the  secretaries 
were  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave,  Dr.  Leone  Levi,  barrister-at-law.  Royal  Com- 
missioners, and  Mr.  J.  Hill  Williams. 

The  programme  of  the  first  section  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Leone  Levi  on 
judicial  statistics,  civil  and  criminal ;  and  by  Mr.  J.  Hill  Williams  on  the 
statistics  of  the  subdivision,  transfers,  and  burthens  of  real  property.  The 
following  are  the  programme  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  on 
both  subjects: — 

JupicuL  Statistig«. — Civil  akd  Cbiunal. 

Two  questions  were  reserved  for  ftirther  discussion  by  the  Statistical 
Congress  of  Vienna  with  reference  to  judicial  statistics.  First,  the  prepara- 
tion of  forms  for  obtaining  the  statistics  concerning  thp  administration  of 
civil  justice  in  different  countries ;  and  second,  the  establishment  of  a 
comparative  nomenclature  with  defitiitions  of  punishable  acts,  and  their 
relative  penalties  in  all  European  countries,  with  an  exposition  of  the 
analogies  and  differences  of  legislation  relating  to  the  judicial  institutions, 
and  uie  details  of  their  organization,  and  criminal  procedure  affecting 
criminal  statistics,  or  forming  a  necessary  element  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  tables  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  This  labour  was 
confided  to  a  commission  consisting  of  representatives  of  different  nations 
nominated  by  the  Congress.* 

Mnch,  we  are  persuaded,  remains  yet  to  lye  done  with  respect  to  civil  and 
criminal  judicial  statistics.  In  this  country,  especially,  such  statistics  are 
quite  in  their  infancy.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  year  in  which  the 
statistics  of  civil  justice  have  been  collected  in  England  in  any  complete 
form,  and  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the  same  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Nor  do  we  possess  any  statistics  of  judicial  administration  in 
our  vast  colonial  empire.  Notwithstanding  the  most  confiicting  accounts 
respecting  the  administration  of  justice  in  British  India  by  native  and 
European  judges,  but  few  facts  are  offered  to  ns  whereon  to  form  a  correct 

*  l8t  groap.  German  ComfedenUaoD,— 11  le  Professear  Dr.  Herbst,  of  Lomberg. 
2d       „      Switzerland, — M.  le  Secretaire  MinisterieU  Dr.  Beck. 
3d       „      Italy,  Spain,  FortugaJ,  and  Danubian  Principalities,— Mr.  le  Frofesseur  Dr. 

Glaser,  h  Vienne. 
4th     „     France,  Belgium,  the  Neitlierlands,  Great  Britain, — MM.  lea  Docteors  de 

Baumhauer  and  Aaber. 
5th     „      Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,— M.  le  Conseiller  d*Etat  David. 
6th     „      Turkey,— Daud  Eflfendi. 
7th     „      Gneeco,— M.  r Av<oca1;  Both,  k  Athena. 
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judgment.  We  have  scarcely  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which 
the  British  law  operates  in  those  colonies  where  it  is  enforced  under  the 
most  exceptional  circumstances,  and  far  less  any  mode  of  eliciting  facts 
concerning  the  application  of  the  Roman-Dutcn,  the  French,  and  the 
Spanish  laws,  which  still  prevail  iu  other  colonies. 

That  legislation  in  this  and  other  countries  has  hitherto  partaken  of  so 
much  of  an  experimental  character,  that  measures  of  legal  reform,  con- 
ceived and  digested  with  the  greatest  care,  have  often  proved  abortive,  and 
that  abuses  of  a  grievous  nature  in  laws  and  procedure  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  uncorrected  till  it  was  too  late  to  reform  or  remedy,  is  certainly 
owing  to  tlie  want  of  judicial  statistics,  or  a  tabulated  record  of  the  evils 
and  disorders  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  body  politic,  of  the  cases 
which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  &ct8 
connected  with  civil  and  criminal  procedure. 

Modern  legislation  seldom  asserts  abstract  id^as  of  right  Its  province  is 
corrective,  and,  that  it  may  be  effectual  in  its  operation,  we  must  know 
what  we  have  to  correct ;  in  other  words,  we  must  substitute  the  inductive 
for  the  empiric  system  of  legislation.  In  pursuing  this  course,  we  are 
greatly  assisted  by  the  law  which  seems  to  regulate  human  volition,  as 
well  as  human  action.  Crimes,  infractions  of  municipal  law,  breaches  of 
engagements,  non-performance  of  contracts^,  disputes  concerning  property  or 
wills,  &c.,  reproduce  themselves  in  nearly  the  same  number,  and  with  the 
most  constant  regularity.  The  legislator  is  not  left  to  draw  his  inferences 
from  isolated  facts,  but  from  a  long  series  of  ever-recurring  events,  extending 
over  a  large  space  of  time.  Nor  are  such  actions  and  volitions  confined  to 
any  one  countiy.  Human  aberrations,  passions,  cupidity,  vices,  are  every- 
where the  same.  The  same- wants  and  desires,  and  the  same  relations  of 
parties,  as  landlord  and  tenant,  buyer  and  seller,  debtor  and  creditor,  lead 
necessarily  to  the  same  altercations  and  disagreements,  and  the  courts  of 
justice  of  all  countries  are  called  upon  to  determine  cases  of  an  analogous 
nature.  How  many  lessons  should  we  be  able  to  draw  were  such  facts 
carefully  recorded  ?  What  help  would  they  render  to  the  legislator  and 
the  moralist,  in  investigating  the  causes  of  social  disorders,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  removed  or  remedied !  Unfortunately,  these  lessons 
are  now  lost  for  want  of  being  recorded,  and  because  what  is  recorded  is 
not  understood  or  rendered  available,  in  consequence  of  a  different  nomen- 
clature of  crimes  and  offences,  of  acts  and  procedure.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  statistics  are  but  the  materials  by  which  the  government  of  the  state  is 
constructed  and  perfected,  and  that  the  principal  object  of  collecting  and 
publishing  facts,  in  a  methodical  and  scientific  manner,  is  to  enable  us  the 
better  to  study  the  laws  and  institutions  of  which  they  are  the  results  and 
exponents. 

In  the  collection  of  facts  connected  with  judicial  or  other  branches  of 
statistics,  it  is  all-important  to  obtain  a  perfect  unification  of  the  facts 
numerically  exhibited,  and  to  form  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  circumstances 
which  affect  such  facts;  though  a  perfect  unification  of  facts  is  often 
difficult,  a  fact  being  itself  the  result  of  complex  circumstances.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  we  wish  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  conflicting  laws  of 
France  and  England  respecting  the  admissibility  of  oral  evidence  in  com- 
mercial contracts,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  compare  the  number  of 
actions  on  contracts  of  sale  in  both  countries,  though  such  figures  will  be 
highlv  valuable  as  a  clue  to  further  inquiry ;  but  we  would  have  to  eliminate 
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snch  actions,  and  ascertain  the  nnmber  which  rested  on  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  parole  evidence.  But  to  particularize  these  facts  indefinitely  for 
statistical  purposes,  would  be  inconvenient  and  often  impracticable.  The 
province  of  statistics  is  to  fuiTiish  landmarks  for  inquiry,  and  to  stimulate 
us  to  deeper  researches ;  and  where  the  facts  themselves  do  not  furnish  all 
the  materials  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  we  must  avail 
ourselves  of  other  data  which  may  explain,  account  for,  or  illustrate  the 
facts  under  consideration. 

The  first  subject  of  inquiry  in  judicial  statistics  is  the  number,  nature, 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  justice,  it  being  all-important  to  know 
whether  the  machinery  in  force  for  the  administration  of  the  law  is  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  population.  To  ascertain  this,  we  must  be  informed  of 
the  number  of  courts,  and  of  the  area,  nature,  and  extent  of  their  respective 
jurisdiction  ;  the  area,  to  show  the  convenience  of  access  to  the  courts,  the 
nature  of  their  jurisdiction,  to  distinguish  between  civil  and  criminal,  com- 
mercial and  admiralty,  and  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  as  to  sum  and  punish- 
ment But  besides  these  facts,  inherent  in  the  courts  themselves,  sufficient 
data  should  be  given  with  reference  to  the  population,  the  character  and  the 
nature  of  the  tnide  or  other  resources  of  iJie  places  where  such  courts  sit. 
The  simple  fact  that  in  one  county  or  district  there  is  but  one  court,  and  in 
another  two,  may  be  wholly  deceptive,  if  we  are  not  informed  that  the 
former,  having  one  court,  had  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles,  a  population  of 
100,000,  and  a  trade  of  l,000,000i. ;  whilst  the  latter,  having  two  courts, 
had  an  area  of  5,000  square  milee,  a  population  of  500,000,  and  a  tradmg  of 
5,000,000^  The  more  complete  the  information,  the  more  instructive  and 
valuable  the  facts  will  become.  The  judicial  statistics  of  Sardinia  exhibit 
at  a  glance  the  area  and  population,  the  amount  of  taxes  on  income  and 
property,  the  number  and  amount  of  inscriptions  in  the  registry  of  mort- 
gages, ihe  number  and  value  of  judicial  sales,  the  number  of  notarial  acts, 
number  of  bankrupticies,  nnmber  of  imprisonments  for  debt,  number  of 
judges  and  officers,  number  of  causes  introduced  and  settled,  duration  of 
suits,  &c  But  the  number  of  courts  is  wanting,  as  given  in  the  French 
judicial  statistics.  A  uniform  rule  as  to  the  data  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
provisions  made  for  the  administration  of  justice  is  scarcely  desirable.  In 
shipping  ports,  the  extent  of  trade  and  shipping  will  determine  the  number 
of  courts  necessary ;  and  in  agricultural  districts,  the  extent  of  business  or 
concourse  at  a  market-place.  We  should  obtain  in  all  cases  such  data  as 
will  best  exhibit  the  actual  condition  of  each  district,  and  if  the  same  cannot 
be  fiimished  in  a  tabular  form,  the  information  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
a  note  at  the  head  of  the  return. 

From  the  statistics  of  courts  of  justice,  we  pass  to  statistics  relating  to 
judges  and  other  legal  officers.  These  should  show  the  number  of  judges 
attached  to  each  tribunal,  in  relation  to  the  number  and  nature  of  cases 
brought  before  it  In  the  absence  of  such  statistics  we  find  that  whilst  the 
efficiency  of  some  tribunals  is  sometimes  impeded  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  judges,  other  tribunals  are  presided  over  by  too  large  a  number 
of  judges  as  compared  with  the  business  before  them.  We  require  to  know 
the  eflect  of  anv  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  in  lightening  or 
increasing  the  labours  of  the  judges ;  and  also  the  time  given  by  them  to 
the  discharge  of  their  public  duties  in  courts  or  in  chambers.  The  amount 
of  salaries  aUowed  to  the  judges  and  other  officers  is  also  very  important  to 
be  recorded,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  amount  of  remuneration 
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with  the  extent  and  responsibility  of  their  duties.  A  liberal  provision  for 
the  adminiBtration  of  justice  is  the  strongest  guarantee  that  the  state  can 
afford  for  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  and  the  most  complete  absence  of 
venality  in  courts  of  justice.  With  the  statistics  of  the  judicial  organization 
the  statistics  of  juries  would  be  a  great  desideratum,  in  order  to  ascertain 
tlie  number  erf  jurors  on  the  books,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  such 
onerous  duties  among  all  persons  qualified  to  serve. 

The  statistics  of  the  labours  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  intended  to  illustrate 
three  distinct  branches  of  inquiry.  First,  the  general  administration  and 
efficiency  of  each  court ;  second,  the  parties  by  whom,  or  against  whem, 
justice  is  invoked ;  and  third,  the  nature  of  the  causes  brougnt  before  the 
courts.  We  must  first  obtain  the  statistics-  of  what  the  courts  of  justice 
annually  perform ;  and  this  is  shown  by  the  number  of  actions  brought, 
number  of  proceedings  stayed  at  different  stages,  number  of  judgments,  and 
number  left  undecid^  at  the  end  of  the  y^r.  The  method  of  procedure  in 
the  different  courts  of  justice  may  differ  considerably.  There  may  be  no 
apparent  analogy  between  the  number  of  plaints  entered  in  a  County  Court, 
the  number  of  petitions  filed  in  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  number  of 
suits  instituted  in  the  Admiralty  Courts.  The  subsequent  proceedings  in 
the  different  courts  may  also  differ,  yet  we  may  test  the  working  power  of 
the  courts,  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  the  different  courts^  aiid  their 
respective  'ability  to  despatch  business,  by  the  number  of  cases  brought 
before  and  annually  disposed  of  by  them.  Where  any  court,  like  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  England  and  Ireland,  exercises,  besides  its  judicial,  any 
administrative  functions,  the  statistics  of  its  labours  in  these  particulars 
should  be  given  in  a  separate  form.  Besides  the  contentious  jurisdiction, 
a  considerable  amount  of  business  of  a  voluntary  non-contentious  nature  is, 
moreover,,  brought  before  certain  courts.  For  example,  in  England  the 
Court  of  Probate  grants  probate  of  administration ;  the  Court  oi  Divorce 
receives  applications  for  protection  of  property.  A  record  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  the  number  of  judicial  sales  authorized  W  the  courts,  and  odier  similar 
matters,  will  not  only  show  the  real  amount  of  work  gone  through  by  such 
courts,  but  ftimish  materials  of  great  value,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  society. 
The  efficiency  of  the  courts  of  justice  will  be  tested  by  the  number  of  judg* 
ments  appealed  from,  number  of  judgments  confirmed,  and  number  rerersed 
or  altered. 

The  second  class  of  facts  connected  with  judicial  proceedings  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  parties  to  the  suits.  We  are  interested  to  know  how  ikr  the 
prosecution  of  crime  is  left  with  private  individuals,  or  is  intrusted  to  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  state.  Tne  nationality  of  pbuntiffs  and  defendants 
may  furnish  important  materials  for  confiideration.  Our  maDufisusturersare 
at  presait  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  foreign  governments  protection 
against  the  counterfeiting  of  their  trade-marks  ;  and  the  granting  of  such 
protection  has  been  made  dependent  on  the  conclusion  of  treaties  which 
shall  secure  a  reciprocity  of  rights  to  the  suhjects  of  such  states  in  our 
courts.  But  bad  our  judicial  statistics  s^iven  the  nationality  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
thd  suits  respecting  trade-marks  which  have  been  freou^itly  broQght  before' 
our  courts,  they  would  have  8how;n  that  fi>reign  manufacturers  have  brought 
suits  against  British  subjects  for  counterfeiting  their  tradennarks,  and  that 
no  hindrance  was  interposed  on  accoont  of  nationality  to  dieir  obtaining 
due  redress.  In  the  same  manner  it  would  be  important  to  elicit  from  the 
statistics  of  admiralty  and  marititne  tribunals,  whether  the  {privileges  of  a 
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limitation  of  liability  in  cases  of  collision,  granted  by  the  shipping  la^r, 
extend  to  natives  and  foreigners,  or  are  confined  to  native  subjects  only. 
The  distinction  of  suitors  between  individuals  acting  separately,  and  corpo- 
rate bodies  or  partnerships,  with  limited  or  unlimited  tiahilitv,  the  personnel 
of  bankrupts  and  insolvents,  such  as  the  classes  to  which  thev  belong,  and 
the  business  they  were  engaged  in,  would  be  of  considerable  advantagi*. 
The  statistics  should  also  show  the  number  of  suits  instituted  by  and  against 
the  state,  and  their  results. 

The  third  branch  of  inquiry  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  different  caudes 
which  come  before  the  courts  of  justice,  by  which  we  may  not  only  see  the 
nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  different  courts  of  justice,  but  obtain 
materials  for  legislative  and  moral  reforms.  In  comparing  the  civil  judicial 
statistics  of  different  countries,  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  suits,  we 
are  met  with  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  distinction  made  by  the  French 
and  other  Continental  codes  between  civil  and  commercial  cases,  a  distinction 
not  recognized  in  this  country.  We  have  no  special  courts  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  commercial  cases.  The  last  vestiges  of  such  distinction  in  the 
bankrupt  law  of  England  is  about  to  be  swept  away  by  the  application  of 
of  the  law  alike  to  traders  and  non-traders.  It  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  afford  to  merchants  a  code  of  laws  furnishing  a  comprehensive  manual  of 
their  rights  and  duties  as  merchants,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  transactions  purely  mercantile  and  civil  transactions.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  avocation,  the  merchant  makes  conti*acts  which>  though 
mercantile  in  their  objects  and  purpose,  are  civil  in  their  bearing,  and  he 
would  have  but  a  small  portion  of  the  law  on  hand  in  a  code  which  is  limited 
to  the  most  elementary  regulations  of  a  strictly  mercantile  nature.  In  fact, 
the  code  of  commerce  of  France  does  not  profess  to  contain  the  entire  law 
applicable  to  merchants,  and  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  mer- 
cantile law  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  civil  code.  The  law  relating  to  sale 
of  goods  is  summarily  disposed  of  in  one  paragraph  in  the  code  of  commerce, 
showing  what  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  contract. 
The  law  of  partnership  is  laid  down  in  both  codes,  the  most  important  and 
general  principles  being  provided  for  in  the  civil  code,  and  the  regulations 
of  commercial  partnerships,  or  socidtis  en  nom  colUetify  en  commandite  and 
anonyme  in  the  commercial  code.  The  law  of  agency  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  civil  code.  With  distinctions  such  as  these,  the  civil  and  commercial 
judicial  statistics  of  France  and  other  Continental  states  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  United  Eangdom,  and  no  common  system  can  be  intro- 
duced till  the  judicial  statistics  of  such  countries  are  reduced  under  one 
categorv. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  classification  of  subjects  adopted  in  the 
code  of  Napoleon  is  worthy  of  universal  adoption,  and  we  append  a  table  of 
subjects,  embracing  the  entire  civil  and  commercial  statistics.  A  clear  and 
systematic  analysis  of  civil  and  commercial  cases,  which  come  before  the 
courts  of  justice,  would  furnish  information  of  the'  greatest  utility  both  for 
national  and  international  purposes.  From  the  statistics  of  cases  of  domicile 
and  nationality,  we  should  be  led  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  extension  of 
intax;ourse,  and  the  consequent  expansion  of  social  relations  between  subjects 
of  different  states.  From  the  nuniber  of  suits  connected  with  marriages,  we 
should  be  directed  to  the  legislation  of  other  countries  in  matters  of  divorce 
and  judicial  separation,  cases  which  illustrate,  in  a  most  conclusive  manner, 
the  habits  and  morals  of  the  nation.     With  the  evidence  we  possess  of  a 
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more  precocious  development,  if  not  of  the  physical,  at  least  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  faculties  of  youth,  it  is  important  to  know  how  far  the 
emancipation  of  minors  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  age  of  majority  is  resorted 
to  in  different  countries,  in  order  to  temper  the  effects  of  the  legal  restric- 
tions effecting  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  different 
regulations  of  partnership  would  afford  a  clue  to  many  social  questions  of 
great  interest  as  to  the  investment  of  capital.  How  long  have  we  been  in 
quest  of  a  method  by  which  the  advantage  of  partnership  relation  might  be 
obtained,  without  the  boundless  liability  attending  it  by  our  legislation  ? 
Considerable  difference  still  exists  between  the  commandite  partnerships  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  limited  liability  system  adopted  in  this 
country  as  regards  public  companies.  Judicial  statistics  would  show  the 
number  of  such  partnerships  registered  in  different  countries,  the  number 
of  bankruptcies  amo;ig  them,  and  also  the  number  of  suits  among  partners. 
Equally  important  it  is  to  learn,  from  the  number  and  nature  of  patent 
cases  brought  before  the  courts,  how  far  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  invention  is  sufficiently  effectual,  and  whether  it  is  resorted  to  with 
success. 

Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  subject-matter  of  the 
suits.  In  this  country  suits  on  money  counts,  for  money  had  and  received, 
or  for  money  paid,  afford  no  indication  of  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 
Many  cases  are,  moreover,  of  a  mixed  nature.  A  will  case  will  often  turn 
upon  the  domicile  of  the  testator.  A  transfer  of  real  property  mav  affect 
married  females  and  bankruptcy.  The  winding  up  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies may  open  up  disputes  of  great  importance,  widely  differing  from 
one  another.  Still  it  is  possible  to  put  together  all  such  cases  as  clearly 
belong  to  certain  great  classes,  such  as  marriage  and  divorce,  bills  of 
exchange,  patents,  copyright ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  suitors  object  to 
specify  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  wherever  they  come  to  judgment,  it  is 
alwavs  open  to  the  judge  or  master  of  the  court  to  determine  the  class  to. 
which  they  belong.- 

Allied  to  the  classification  of  the  matters  of  suits,  another  important 
question  is  a  well  understood  nomenclature  of  civil  proceedings,  or  such  an 
explanation  of  the  terms  used  as  will  enable  us  to  make  a  corrupt  comparison 
of  facts.  The  headings  representing  the  different  stages  in  a  suit  should 
correspond  as  far  as  possible  in  all  countries.  The  importance  of  a  common 
nomenclature  of  civil  proceedings  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  the  difference 
in  the  terms  used  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts  in  England  and  Scotland 
that  produces  the  complete  ignorance  which  exists  in  either  country  regarding 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  other.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  diversities  betweenf  the  laws  and  jurisprudence 
of  nations,  there  is  much  in  common  between  them  all.  Diversity  of 
language  and  phraseology  has  indeed  disfigured  the  natural  uniformity, 
and' those  great  maxims  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  eternal  in  their 
origin  and  universal  in  their  application,  are  buried  in  ignorance  and  con- 
fusion. But  let  it  be  once  determined  to  remove  these  obstructions  from 
the  path  of  judicial  investigation,  and  reject  those  visionary  hindrances 
which  contracted  notions  and  absurd  prejudices  so  unduly  magnify,  and 
we  shall  expand  a  thousandfold  the  horizon  of  legal  knowledge,  and  provide 
for  the  most  rapid  advance  in  tiie  development  of  judicial  ethics.  It  will 
be  a  glorious  day  in  ^e  annals  of  legal  science  when  the  judicial  acumen 
of  Leibnitz,  D'Aguesseau,  Lord  Mansfield,  and   Story  ceases  to  be  the 
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pati*imonial  estate  of  the  nation  only  ^vhich  gave  them  birth,  and  becomes, 
the  common  property  of  all  who  are  alike  labouring  towards  the  application 
of  high  principles  of  right  to  the  manifold  contingencies  of  social  relations, 
requiring  at  once  the  most  acute  discernment  to  unravel,  and  the  most 
elevated  mind  to  balance  and  adjudge. 

The  requisites  of  a  perfect  system  of  criminal  statistics  have  already  been 
laid  down  by^the  Congress  at  its  former  sessions  in  Brussels,  Paris,  and 
Vienna.  Such  statistics  commence  with  the  commission  of  crimes,  and 
shonld  first  show  the  number  of  crimes  and  offences  committed,  and  the 
number  of  apprehensions,  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
to  the  means  of  repression,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police  in  the  pursuit 
of  crime.  We  should  have  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  and  brought 
before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  distinguishing  sex  and  age ;  number  dis- 
charged and  summarily  punished ;  number  committed  for  trial,  and  number 
convicted  and  acquitted,  with  particulars  of  place  of  birth  and  domicile ; 
their  condition,  whether  married  or  single ;  whether  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate, and  if  under  16,  having  parents  or  not;  their  profession  and  degree 
of  instruction ;  the  causes  known  or  presumed  of  the  crime,  and  nature  and 
duration  of  the  punishment ;  all  particulars  relative  to  the  sex,  age,  condition, 
and  education  of  criminals  being  also  placed  in  relation  to  the  crimes  and 
offences  committed.  Prison  statistics  should  exhibit  the  extent  of  prison 
accommodation,  number  of  prisoner^  admitted,  number  disposed  oi,  and 
number  remaining  in  prison ;  the  age,  sex,  and  birthplace  of  the  persons 
committed ;  their  education  and  previous  occupation,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  times  the  prisoners  have  been  previously  convicted,  whether  of  the  same 
crime  or  of  other  crimes.  It  is  all  important  to  know  the  dietary  used  in 
different  prisons,  the  state  of  heklth  of  prisoners,  and  the  number  and  kind 
of  punishments  given  in  prison,  and  also  the  means  used  for  tlie  reformation 
of  the  prisoners,  by  instruction  and  lectures,  by  teaching  trades,  or  otlier 
industrial  occupations,  and  by  religious  teaching.  The  work  performed  by 
the  prisoners,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  should  also  be  given,  together  with 
the  expense  of  the  prison,  and  the  average  charge  per  prisoner  in  the  year. 
And  most  important  it  is  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  numbers  of  prisoners 
released  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  under  licence  or  otherwise, 
in  relation  to  the  crimes  which  they  had  previously  committed,  and  the 
amount  of  punishment  they  had  already  imdergone.  These  facts,  together 
with  the  statistics  of  coroners'  inquests,  statistics  ^f  suicides,  and  statistics 
of  reformatory  schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  children, 
would  complete  the  criminal  statistics. 

The  questions  left  for  the  consideration  of  this  Congress  in  connection 
with  criminal  statistics,  are  the  formation  of  a  correct  classification  of  crimes 
and  the  establishment  of  a  common  nomenclature.  For  the  classification  of 
crime,  little  help  can  be  obtained  from  the  existing  judicial  statistics  of 
different  countries,  and  the  labour  must  be  commenced  anew.  In  some 
countries  no  classification  whatever  has  been  attempted,  and  in  others  the 
classification  is  quite  unphilosophical  and  erroneous.  Commencing  with  the 
English  classification,  the  old  designation  of  crimes,  as  treason,  felonies,  and 
misdemeanor,  is  practically  useless,  inasmuch  as  treason  is  felony;  and 
whilst  the  distinguishable  characteristic  of  felony  is  the  forfeiture  of  lands 
and  goods,  misdemeanors  are  often  punishable  as  heavily  as  felonies.  The 
French  designations :  crimes,  ddlitSy  and  contraventiona ;  of  crimes,  for  acts 
and  omissions  punishable  by  afflictive  and  infamatory  penalties,  of  dilits,  for 
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unlaTdtil  acts  panishahle  bj  a  corrective  penalty,  and  of  eontraventkms,  for 
acts  and  omissions  punishable  by  police  law,  is  not  more  fortunate,  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  tlie  penalty  to  be  the  test  of  the  criminality  of  an  act,  instead  d 
the  criminality  being  a  test  for  the  penalty.  What  is  it  that  determines  the 
criminality  of  an  act  ?  The  immorality  or  brutality  of  the  act  united  to  the 
amount  ot  social  danger.  The  estimation  or  the  immorality  or  brutality  of 
the  act  will  depend  upon  the  religion,  morals,  and  civilization  of  the  nation ; 
the  amount  of  social  danger,  upon  the  injurious  nature  of  the  act,  and  the 
frequency  of  its  commission  ;  and  it  is  the  combination  of  these  circumstances 
that  generally  determines  the  amount  of  punishment  Montesquieu,  in  the 
**  Esprit  des  Lois,"  recognises  four  classes  of  crimes,  viz.,  against  religion, 
morals,  public  peace,  and  the  security  of  ibe  subject  Beccaria,  in  his  work 
^  Bei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene,"  considered  crimes  against  the  security  of  the 
citizen  more  injurious  than  all  other  crimes;  andhe  divided  crimes  in  three 
classes,  viz.,  those  which  tend  to  the  destruction  of  society,  or  of  those  which 
rule  it;  those  which  attack  the  citizens,  in  their  life,  their  property,  and 
their  honour ;  and  those  which  are  acainst  the  public  good,  Filangieri,  in 
his  '^  Scienza  della  Legislazione,"  divided  crimes  into  ten  classes :  against 
the  divinity,  the  sovereign,  public  order,  public  confidence,  public  law,  the 
family,  the  life,  or  the  person  of  the  individual,  the  dignity  of  the  citizen, 
his  home  and  private  property.  The  Sardinian  code  nas  partly  foUowed 
this  classification. 

Criminal  statistics  mie;ht  be  classified  either  according  to  the  criminality 
of  certain  acts,  or  according  to  their  frequency.  But  neither  of  these  will 
furnish  the  ba»s  of  an  international  system.  The  criminality  of  an  act  will 
differ  in  each  country  according  to  its  ideas  of  morality  and  justice.  Duelling, 
which  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  classified  amongst  the  hi^iest 
offences,  in  other  countries  may  stand  among  the  lightest  And  the  fi:«- 
quency  of  certain  crimes  will  differ,  according  to  the  moral,  physical,  and 
even  jpolitical,  circumstances  of  the  different  countries.  It  will  be  better, 
therefore,  to  take  something  universally  recognized  as  a  common  standard 
of  criminality,  and  we  can  do  no  better  tlian  classify  crimes  and  ofiences 
according  as  they  are  committed  against  the  state,  against  the  person,  and 
against  public  order.  Offences  against  the  state  to  include  treason  against 
the  sovereign  and  the  government,  evasion  of  state  authority,  insun-ection 
and  rebellion,  offences  against  the  currency,  aiding  8mu^ers,&c.  Offences 
against  the  person  to  include  offences  against  the  pei*son,  in  his  person,  and 
in  his  property ;  and  offences  against  public  order  and  peace,  to  include 
rescue  of  prisoners,  compounding  offences,  &c. 

To  establish  a  common  nomenclature  of  crimes  for  all  countries  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with  the  different  systems  of  criminal 
legislation  now  in  force.  The  meaning  attached  to  certain  w<»rds  differ 
materially  in  difierent  countries,  and  a  vast  variety  of  crimes  which  are 
provided  for  in  some,  are  wholly  unknown  in  other  countries.  For  example, 
"  murder  "  in  this  country  is  the  killing  of  another  with  malice  aforethou^t, 
but "  meutre  "  in  France  is  voluntary  homicide.  In  fact,  our  *'  murder  "corre* 
spends  to  thet'rench  "assassinai"  The  technical  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
**  burglary  "  or  "  house-breaking  "  is  unknown  in  the  French  code ;  and  the 
g^ienc  word  "  vol "  would  ill  apply  to  any  of  the  specific  offences  in  our 
code.  Even  the  qualifying  circumstances  of  "  vol,"  provided  for  in  tlie 
French  code,  differ  materially  with  those  provided  for  by  the  German  codes. 
Moreover,  the  crimes  specified  in  tlie  French  and  other  iiKxilem  codes,  gene- 
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rally  embrace  large  categories  of  crimes ;  whilst  in  the  British  code  each 
crime  is  subject  to  a  different  penalty,  the  distinction  being  often  most 
capricious  and  almost  unaccountable.  The  first  step  towards  a  perfect 
system  of  comparative  criminal  statistics  is  the  arrangement  of  the  yarious 
crimes  and  offences  under  certain  categories,  classes,  or  families.  And  for 
this  end  we  think  it  best  to  furnish  a  table  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
crimes,  with  their  meaning,  according  to  the  criminal  code  of  England,  and 
the  penalties  attached  to  them. 

A  most  important  element  in  the  reform  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  the 
statistics  of  the  motives  or  apparent  causes  of  crimes.  An  imperfect 
attempt  at  such  distinction  is  made  in  the  English  criminal  tables,  by  dis- 
tinguishing malicious  offences  against  property,  but  it  is  not  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  other  crimes ;  and;  moreover,  malice  and  hatred  are  not  the  only 
motives  to  crime.  What  are  our  moral  reformers  constantly  urgently  on 
public  attention  ?  The  evil  of  inordinate  cupidity — love  of  money — ^love  of 
gain.  Let  us  test  by  actual  facts  the  force  of  these  most  solemn  admoni- 
tions. French  criminal  statistics  distinguish  the  motives  of  crimes  into 
cupidity,  adultery,  hatred,  vengeance,  domestic  dissensions,  opposed  love, 
jealousy,  debauchery,  concubinage,  and  other  motives;  but  we  should 
endeavour  to  illustrate  also  by  statistical  facts  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  of 
want,  of  organic  disease,  and  of  prostitution,  upon  the  commission  of  crime. 
The  statistics  of  crime  and  of  criminals  are  never  intended  to  gratify  an 
idle  curiosity,  but  to  fiimish  most  valuable  lessons  and  warnings ;  and  no 
effort  should  be  spared  in  the  collection  of  such  statistics  to  evolve  from 
them  the  most  valuable  suggestions  for  moral  and  legislative  reform. 

Much  is  said  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  such  statistics, 
especially  in  countries  like  England,  where  the  State  seeks  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information  by  voluntary  co-operation,  rather  than  by  compulsory 
means.  But  we  should  not  allow  the  indolence,  caprice,  or  ignorance 
of  public  officers  to'  stand  in  the  way  of  substantive  reforms.  The 
collection  of  the  facts  here  hinted  at,  and  which  may  be  recommended 
by  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  may  be  difficult  Some  expen- 
diture may  also  be  required  in  the  various  departments,  to  provide  for  the 
proper  record  of  such  facts ;  but  no  sum  could  be  more  advantageously 
expended  than  in  laying  the  foundation  for  sound,  social,  and  moral  reforms. 
For  every  1,0002.  expended  in  statistical  inquiries  of  such  a  nature,  hundreds 
of  thousands  may  eventually  be  saved ;  and  we  canbot  sufficiently  estimate 
the  value  of  any  instrument  which  may  lead  to  the  diminution  of  crime,  the 
abatement  of  vice,  the  improvement  of  morals,  and  the  better  administration 
of  justice.  It  is  alMmportant  that  means  be  taken  by  the  various  govern- 
ments to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  in  this  important 
particular ;  and  as  the  chief  object  of  such  Congresses  is  to  render  the 
statistics  of  all  countries  available  as  a  storehouse  of  information  for  all 
nations,  each  Government  should  take  steps,  not  only  to  improve  its  own 
statistics,  and  to  draw  from  them  all  the  lessons  they  may  afford,  but  to 
establish  a  permanent  commission,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  study  the 
statistics  of  all  nations,  and  to  elicit  from  them  all  the  facts  which  have  a 
bearing  on  national  legislation. 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
The  following  propositions,  containing  some  of  the  requisites  of  judicial 
statistics  already  assented  to  by  the  Statistical  Congresses  alre^y  held,  and 
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other  items  and  snggestions  fonnded  on  the  facts  and  considerations  offered 
in  this  programme,  are  now  submitted  to  the  present  Congress: — 

1.  That  the  systematic  collection  and  publication  of  facts  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  the  administration  of  justice,  viz.,  a  complete 
system  of  judicial  statistics,  will  afford  most  valuable  materials  whereby 
to  institute  wise  and  permanent  legal  reforms,  and  furnish  information 
of  great  importance  illustrative  of  the  social  and  moral  wants  of  the 
people. 

2.  That  such  judicial  statistics  should  relate  to  courts  of  justice,  civil, 
commercial,  and  criminal  proceedings,  juries,  crimes,  and  criminals,  includ- 
ing coroners'  inquests  and  suicides,  prisons,  and  other  punishments,  and 
reformatories. 

3.  That  the  statistics  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  courts  of  justice 
should  exhibit  the  number  of  courts,  wim  the  area,  nature,  and  limit  of 
their  jurisdiction,  number  of  judges,  and  other  ofRcers,  with  their  salaries 
and  fees,  number  of  days  and  hours  such  judges  sat,  with  such  other  infor- 
mation, relating  to  population,  taxation,  trading,  shipping,  &c.,  as  may 
best  show  the  relation  of  the  means  afforded  for  the  due  sSministration  of 
justice  to  the  character  of  different  districts  and  the  wants  of  the  peoploi 

4.  That  the  statistics  of  juries  should  show  the  number  and  description  of 
jurors  in  the  book,  number  called  during  the  year  for  one  or  more  times, 
number  of  days  and  hours  the  jurors  were  employed,  number  of  trials  by 
jury  in  civil  in  criminal  cases,  distinguishing  special  juries;  number  of 
trials  in  which  the  juries  were  unanimous  in  their  verdicts,  and  number  of 
trials  in  which  the  juries  were  discharged  for  want  of  unanimity,  or  in 
which  thev  hav4  given  their  verdicts  by  a  majority  only,  and  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  vetdicts  of  juries  were  set  aside. 

5.  That  the  statistics  of  the  labours  of  the  courts  of  justice  should  exhibit 
the  number  of  writs  of  summons,  actions,  suits,  and  other  proceeding  com- 
menced ;  number  of  causes  entered  for  trial,  number  of  trials  defended  and 
undefended,  number  of  judgments  and  executions,  number  referred  to  arbi- 
tration, number  of  remanets,  number  of  causes  withdrawn  and  struck  out, 
the  duration  of  suits,  the  subject-matter  of  suits,  the  nationality  of  plaintiffii 
and  defendants,  the  taxed  costs  of  suits,  number  of  judgments  appealed  from, 
number  of  judgments  confirmed,  and  number  of  judgments  reversed  or 
altered. 

6.  That  the  subject-matter  of  suits  should  be  classified  into — 1.  Matters 
of  an  international  character.  2.  Personal  status.  3.  Rights  acquired  in 
property  by  contract  4.  Involuntary  transfer  of  property.  5.  Wrongs 
and  their  remedies. 

7.  That  matters  of  an  international  character  should  include  questions  of 
domicile,  nationality,  prize  cases,  &c. 

8.  That  matters  relating  to  personal  status  should  include  marriage, 
divorce,  minority,  legitimacy,  Ac 

9.  That  matters  relating  to  rights  acquired  in  property  by  contract  should 
include  agency,  partnership,  sale,  insurance,  patents,  copyright,  &c. 

10.  That  matters  relatmg  to  involuntaiy  transfers  of  property  should 
include  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  judgments,  &c. 

11.  That  matters  relating  to  wrongs  and  their  remedies  should  include 
trespass,  distress,  personal  injury,  malicious  prosecutions,  &c. 

12.  That  a  unUbrm  classification,  and  a  comparable  nomenclature  of 
crimes  and  offences,  and  of  punishments,  are  a  great  desideratum  in  criminal 
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law^  and  that  with  a  view  to  that  object  it  is  desirable  to  coustdt  the  diffe- 
rent laws  of  nations^  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  different  crimes  and 
offences  have  their  equivalents  in  all  conntries. 

13.  That  all  crimes  and  offences  be  divided  into-MDrimes  against  the 
State;  crimes  against  the  person, — ^in  his  person;  in  his  property;  crimes 
against  public  order  and  peace. 

14.  That  crimes  against  the  State  should  comprise  treason,  rebellion, 
counterfeiting  current  coins,  forging'  the  great  seal  of  State  or  privy  seal, 
publishing  any  seditious  libel,  &c.    . 

15.  That  crimes  agsdnst  the  person  in  respect  of  his  person  should  include 
murder,  and  all  acts  inflicting  personal  injury,  rape,  bigamy,  and  crimes 
against  the  honour  or  character  of  the  person. 

16.  That  crimes  against  the  person  in  respect  of  his  property  should 
included  estruction  c^  property,  robberies,  forgeries,  personation  with  an 
intent  to  defraud,  &c. 

17.  That  crimes  against  public  order  and  peace  should  include  all  breaches 
of  the  peace,  rescue  of  prisoners,  selling  indecent  or  obscene  writing, 
offences  against  byelaws,  municipal  acts,  &c. 

18.  That  the  criminal  statistics  should  exhibit  the  ntunber  of  crimes  and 
offences  recorded  to  have  been  committed ;  number  of  persons  apprehended 
and  brought  before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  distinguishing  sex  and  age ; 
number  discharged  and  summarily  punished ;  number  of  persons  who 
remained  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  specifying  the  number  who  have  been  in 
prison  one  week,  two  weeks,  or  more  ;  number  committed  for  trial,  number 
convicted  and  acquitted,  wldi  the  birthplace  and  domicile,  a^,  condition, 
whether  married  or  single,  trade  or  occupation,  and  degree  of  instruction  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  criminals,  and  to  the  number  of  crimes  and 
offences  committed ;  and«  in  the  case  of  persons  under  sixteen,  distmguish- 
ing  whether  they  had  parents  living  or  not,  and  whether  legitimate  oir  ille- 
gitimate ;  and  in  case  of  recommittals,  how  many  times  they  have  been 
committed,  the  crimes  they  have  committed,  number  of  persons  recommitted 
for  the  same  offence,  the  punishments  they  had  undergone ;  the  number  of 
appeals,  and  number  of  judgments  confirmed,  and  number  of  judgments 
reversed  or  altered. 

19.  That  it  is  expedient  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  motives  of 
crimes,  distmguishing  the  crimes  and  offences  committed  according  as  they 
are  dictated  by  cupidity,  hatred,  vengeance,  domestic  dissension,  or  as  they 
are  produced  by  or  immediately  allied  to  drunkenness,  want,  prostitution, 
organic  diseases,  or  other  known  or  presumable  causes. 

20.  That  the  statistics  of  punishments  should  exhibit  the  number  and 
kinds  of  pumshments  and  fines  awarded  by  the  judges,  number  and  kind  of 
punishments  inflicted,'  number  of  commutations,  number  of  acts  of  sovelreign 
grace,  number  of  punishments  reduced,  number  and  amount  of  fines 
received,  number  of  bails,  and  number  and  amount  of  recognizances  entered 
into. 

21.  That  the  prison  statistics  should  show  the  extent  of  prison  accommo- 
dation, number  of  prisoners  entered  and  disposed  of,  according  to  their  sex, 
age^  place  of  birth,^  trade  or  occupation,  crime  and  punishment,  the  number 
of  recommittals  in  the  respective  prisons ;  the  dietary  used,  the  state  of 
health,  viz.,  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  cases  of  insanity ;  the  amount  of 
work,  performed ;  the  means  used  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  by 
instruction,  by  lectures,  by  teaching  of  trade  and  other  industrial  occupa- 
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tion,  and  the  cost  of  prisons ;  and  number  released  previonfl  to  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentences,  by  licence  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  the  crimes 
they  had  committed,  and  the  amount  of  punishment  they  had  undergone. 

22.  That  the  statistics  of  inquests  or  other  proceedings  in  cases  of  sudden 
deaths  should  comprise  the  number  of  inquests  in  each  month  of  the  year, 
distinguishing  cases  of  murder,  accidental  death,  suicides,  deaths  from  ex- 
cessive drinking,  from  want,  cold,  or  exposure,  and  number  found  dead, 
with  the  ages  and  sex  of  the  parties  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  inquests ; 
and  in  cases  of  suicides  distinguishing  number  of  attempts  to  commit  suicide, 
number  of  suicides  in  each  month  of  the  year,  the  number  by  drowning, 
poisoning,  hanging,  and  other  means,  the  ages  and  sex  of  the  parties,  and 
the  known  or  presumed  causes  of  or  circumstances  attending  the  suicides. 

23.  That  the  statistics  of  reformatory  schools  should  show  the  number 
and  capa9ity  of  schools ;  number  of  children  committed,  distinguishing  sex, 
age,  the  crimes  or  offences  of  which  they  had  been  convicted ;  the  amount 
of  punishment  they  had  already  undergone ;  number  of  recommittals ; 
degree  of  instruction  on  admission  and  discharge,  and  the  kind  of  trade  or 
other  industrial  occupation  taught, 

24.  That  having  regard  to  uie  practical  utility  of  judicial  statistics,  and 
to  the  universal  bearings  of  the  social  and  moral  lessons  which  they  are 
intended  to  afford,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  annual  reports  on  judicial 
statistics  should  comprise  a  careful  comparison  of  the  £sicts  exhibited  in  the 
judicial  statistics  of  different  countries. 

25.  That  having  regard  to  ihe  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  the 
judicial  statistics  and  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  and  codes,  the  cougress 
would  express  the  hope  that  the  British  Goverimient  will  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  and  to  report  on  the  principal  points  of  difference 
in  the  laws  of  different  states,  in  as  far  as  they  affect  civil  and  criminal 
statistics. 

Resolutions  adopted  with  beferencb  to  Jihcdial  Statistics. 

I.  That  the  systematic  collection  and  publication  of  facts  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  the  administration  of  justice,  viz.,  a  complete 
system  of  judicial  statistics,  would  afford  most  valuable  materials  whereby 
to  institute  wise  and  permanent'  l^al  reforms,  and  would  furnish  informa- 
tion of  great  importance  illustrative  of  the  social  and  moral  wants  of  the 
people. 

'  2.  That  judicial  statistics  should  relate  to  the  organization  and  procedure 
of  all  courts  of  justice  and  other  legal  tribunals,  whether  civil,  commercial, 
ecclesiastical,  military,  naval,  criminal,  or  of  whatever  nature,  and  also  to 
inquests,  police,  crimes  and  criminals,  punishments,  prisons,  and  reforma- 
tories, and  the  results  of  legal  proceedings. 

3.  That  the  statistics  relating  to  the  organization  of  courts  of  justice,  as 
well  general  as  local,  should  exhibit  the  number  of  the  courts,  with  their 
geographical  area;  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  jurisdiction ;  the  number, 
requisite  qualification,  mode  of  appointment,  and  tenure  of  office  of  the 
judges,  jurors,  if  any,  and  ihe  officers  of  the  court ;  the^mode  and  e^rtent  of 
their  remuneration,  including  the  retiring  allowances,  if  any;  the  fees 
levied ;  the  costs  allowed  ;  number  of  days  and  hours  such  courts,  jud^, 
jurors,  and  officers  sat  or  were  employed;  with  such  other  information 
relating  to  population,  taxation,  trading,  shipping,  Ac,  as  may  best  show 
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the  relation  of  the  means  afforded  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  to 
the  character  of  the  different  districts  and  the  wants  of  the  people. 

4.  That  the  statistics  of  juries  should  show  the  number  and  descripticm 
of  jurors  in  the  book ;  the  number  called  during  the  year  for  one  or  more 
times ;  the  number  of  days  and  hours  the  jurors  were  employed^  the  number 
of  trials  by  jury  in  civil  and  criminal  cases^  distinguisning  special  juries ; 
the  remuneration  of  juries ;  the  number  of  jurors  who  compose  the  jury  ; 
the  cases  where  trial  by  jury  is  obligatory,  Ihe  cases  where  it  is  optional, 
and  the  cases  where,  being  optional,  the  parties  prefer  being  tried  by  the 
judge;  the  number  of  trials  ty  jury  in  which  the  jurors  were  unanimous, 
or  have  given  their  verdicts  by  a  mere  majority,  or  by  some  larger  propor- 
tion ;  the  number  of  juries  discharged,  and  on  what  grounds ;  the  number  of 
verdicts  set  aside,  and  on  what  grounds. 

5.  That  the  statistics  relating  to  the  procedure  of  courts  of  justce  in 
their  civil  jurisdiction  should  exhibit  the  number  of  actions,  suits,  orother 
proceedings  commenced;  the  number  of  causes  entered  for  trial;  the 
number  tried,  distinguishing  the  defended  firom  the  undefended;  the 
number  referred  to  arbitration,  the  number  struck  out  or  withdrawn,  or 
settled  previous  to  or  at  the  trial,  or  terminated  otherwise  than  by  judg- 
ments; the  number  and  nature  of  judgments,  decrees,  or  orders;  the 
number  of  remanets ;  the  number  of  new  trials,  and  why  granted ;  the 
number  and  effect  of  executions,  whether  against  the  person  or  the  pro- 
perty ;  the  number  and  nature  of  interlocutory  orders  and  steps ;  the  dura** 
tion  of  suits ;  the  subject-matter  of  suits ;  the  amounts  in  litigation ;  the 
amount  recovered ;  the  court  fees ;  the  taxed  costs ;  the  number  and  result 
of  appeals  or  proceedings  in  error ;  and  the  nationality  of  plaintiffs  and 
defendants. 

6.  That  a  uniform  classification  and  a  comparative  nomenclature  of  the 
subject*matter  of  suits  instituted  in  the  civil  courts  of  the  several  states, 
and  of  the  procedure  of  these  courts,  would  be  productive  of  great  advan- 
tage in  facilitating  the  comparison  of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  the  different 
civilized  nations ;  and  that  to  effect  these  objects  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain 
how  &r  the  subject-matters  of  suits,  and  the  procedure  of  the  courts  in  one 
country  have  their  equivalents  in  other  countries;  and  next,  to  compare 
the  judicial  statistics  of  different  countries,  and  to  ascertain  therefrom  in 
what  manner  the  subject-matters  of  suits  and  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
may  be  most  scientific&Uy  and  usefully  tabulated  and  returned. 

7.  That  a  uniform  classification  and  a  comparative  nomenclature  of  the 
crimes  and  offences,  and  of  the  punishments  recognized  by  the  several 
states,  would  be  productive  of  ffreat  advantage  in  facmtating  the  comparison 
of  the  penal  jurisprudence  of  the  different  nations ;  and  that  to  effect  these 
objects  it  is  desirable  to  consult  the  criminal  law  of  the  different  countries^ 
and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  crimes  and  offences,  and  the  punishments^ 
recognized  in  one  country,  have  their  equivalents  in  other  countries. 

8.  That  crimes  and  offences  be  divided  in  some  such  mode  ajs  the 
following :  viz.,  crimes  and  offences  against — The  state ;  religion ;  public 
morality ;  public  order  and  peace ;  the  person  in  his  person — ^in  his  pro- 
perty; property;  international  law. 

9.  That  the  statistics  of  courts  of  justice  in  their  criminal  jurisdiction 
should  exhibit  the  number  and  nature  of  crimes  and  offences  reported  to  the 

tolice  as  having  been  committed ;  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  and 
rought  before  the  magistrates,  distinguishing  sex  and  age,  and  'the  nature 
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of  the  crime  or  offence  charged ;  the  number  discharged ;  l^e  number 
summarily  punished,  and  the  nature  of  the  punishments;  the  number 
detained  for  trial,  with  the  periods  for  which  they  were  respectively 
imprisoned  before  trial ;  the  number  tried  without  the  previous  interventi<Mi 
of  the  magistrate,  and  on  what  grounds ;  the  number  bailed  or  let  out  on 
recognizance ;  the  number  convicted  first  on  confession,  and  next  on 
evidence;  the  number  acquitted;  the  nature  of  the  sentences,  and  for 
what  offences ;  the  number  recommitted,  and  how  many  times,  and  for 
what  offences,  and  after  what  punishments ;  the  number  admitted  to  give 
evidence  for  the  prosecution ;  the  number  and  result  of  appeals ;  the  number 
of  reversals  of  sentences,  and  on  what  grounds ;  the  number  of  pardons; 
the  number  of  commutations  of  punishments  ;  the  cost  of  prosecutions,  and 
whence  paid ;  the  number  of  witnesses ;  and  the  number  of  allowances 
granted  to  them  and  to  the  prosecutors* 

10.  That  with  respect  to  persons  conmiitted,  the  statistics  should  exhibit 
their  birthplace  and  domicile,  age,  sex,  religion,  education,  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, and  condition,  viz.,  whether  married  or  single,  and  whether  they  have 
families ;  and  that  with  respect  to  convicts  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
statistics  should  exhibit  whether  they  are  orphans,  deserted  by  their  parents, 
or  legitimate. 

11.  That  it  is  expedient  to  record  as  fiur  as  possible  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  crimes  and  offences  found  to  have  been  committed,  and  the  motives 
and  incentives  thereto;  whether  they  are  the  produce  of  ignorance  or 
disaffection,  cupiditv,  hatred,  revenge,  domestic  dissension,  intoxication  (of 
the  offender  or  of  the  injured  party),  indigence,  prostitution,  bodily  disease, 
or  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  whether  they  spring  from  any  other  known  or 
presumable  source. 

12.  That  it  is  desirable  that  with  the  statistics  of  crimes  and  criminals, 
information  be  given  of  the  relation  of  crimes  to  the  population  of  different 
districts,  the  number  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the 
number  of  brothels,  the  number  of  houses  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and 
of  other  bad  characters. 

13.  That  the  prison  statistics  should  exhibit  the  number  of  prisons, 
distinguishing  those  where  persons  are  detained  from  those  where  convicts 
are  subject  to  punishment;  the  system,  discipline,  and  accommodation  in 
each  prison  ;  the  number  of  prisoners  entered  and  disposed  of  according  to 
their  sex,  age,  and  place  of  oirth,  trade  or  occupa.tion,  crime  and  punish- 
ment ;  the  number  of  recommittsJs  in  the  respective  prisons ;  the  oietarv, 
the  state  of  health,  viz.,  the  rate  of  mortality,  the  number  of  cases  of  suicide 
and  insanity,  the  amount  and  value  of  work  performed  by,  and  the  means 
used  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  by  instruction,  by  lectures,  by 
teaching  of  trade,  and  other  industrial  occupations,  and  the  results ;  the 
cost  of  the  prisons ;  the  number  of  prison  offences,  and  how  punished  ;  the 
escapes,  and  attempts  to  escape;  the  number  released  previous  to  the 
expiration  of  sentence,  by  licence  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  the  crimes 
they  had  committed  and  the  amount  of  punishment  they  had  undergone. 

14.  That  the  statistics  of  criminals  should  show  the  number  of  lunatics 
who  were  found  such  upon  apprehension,  before  trial,  at,  and  after,  trial ; 
the  number  of  such  who  are  committed  to  special  prisons  or  otherwise ;  the 
time  during  which  they  were  detained  therein ;  the  number  discharged,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  discharged;  the  cases  of  crimes 
conunitted  by  lunatics  who  have  been  discharged. 
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15.  That  the  statistics  of  inquests  or  other  proceedings  in  cases  of  sudden 
deaths  should  comprise  the  numher  of  inquests  in  each  month  of  the  year 
distinguishing  cases  of  murder,  accidental  death,  suicides,  deaths  from  exces- 
sive drinking,  from  want,  cold,  or  exposure,  and  the  numher  found  dead, 
with  the  ages  and  sex  of  the  parties  who  were  the  suhjects  of  the  inquests ; 
and,  in  cases  of  suicides,  distinguishing  the  numher  of  attempts  to  commit 
suicide,  the  number  of  suicides  in  each  month  of  the  year,  the  number  by 
drowning,  poisoning,  hanging,  and  other  means,  the  ages  and  sex  of  the 
parties,  and  the  known  or  presumed  cause  of,  or  circumstances  attending, 
the  suicides. 

16.  That  the  statistics  of  reformatory  institutions  and  schools  should 
show  the  number  and  capacity  of  such  institutions  and  schools ;  number  of 
children  received,  distinguishing  their  sex  and  age,  and  the  crimes,  offences, 
or  circumstances  under  which  mey  were  detained ;  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment they  have  already  undergone ;  the  number  pf  recommittals ;  the  degree 
of  instruction  on  admission  and  discharge ;  and  ihe  kind  of  trade  or  other 
industrial  occupation  taught 

17.  That  having  regard  to  the  practical  utility  of  judicial  statistics,  and 
to  the  universal  bearings  of  the  social  and  moral  lessons  which  they  are 
intended  to  afford,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  periodical  reports  on 
judicial  statistics  should  comprise  a  careful  comparison  of  the  facts  exhibited 
in  the  judicial  statistics  of  the  different  countries. 

18.  That  referring  to  the  foregoing  resolutions,  it  is  considered  by  this 
•section  as  the  most  expedient  course  for  each  nation  to  make  its  judicial 
statistics  as  perfect  as  possible,  according  to  its  own  system  of  rights,  wrongs, 
and  remedies;  of  crimes  and  offences,  penal  inflictions,  and  reformatory 
treatment ;  leaving  to  every  statistician  the  task  of  comparing  the  statistics 
of  one  nation  with  another,  or  with  all  others,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
himself  to  draw  conclusions  therefrom. 

19.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  section  the  collection  and  distribution, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Congress,  of  statistical  tables  framed  on  this 
principle,  will,  in  the  course  of  years,  tend  to  bring  the  statistics  of  all 
nations  into  harmony,  whereby  such  comparison  will  be  greatly  faci- 
litated. 

20.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  British  Government  should  appoint  a 
commission  to  examine  and  collate  the  different  systems  for  collecting 
judicial  statistics  which  prevail  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and  to  report 
upon  the  following  matters,  viz. : — 1.  What  is  the  best  methed  of  recoraing 
judicial  proceedings,  with  the  view  of  supplying  statistical  information  on 
legal  subjects?  2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  tabulating  such  information? 
3.  What  additional  staff  of  officers,  if  any,  will  it  be  necessary  to  appoint, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  preparation  of  comprehensive,  scientific,  and  accu- 
rate returns  ? 

21.  That  regretting  the  absence  of  some  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  have  in  previous  Congresses  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  programme,  and  in  the  discussion  of  judicial  statistics,  Uiis 
section  deem  it  very  important  to  procure,  if  possible,  for  future  Congresses, 
the  attendance  at  each  section  of  an  official  or  other  delegate  from  each 
country. 

22.  The  section  would  recommend  to  this  ^^Statistical  Commission,'* 
that  the  report  of  this  and  other  sections,  including  the  programme,  resolu- 
tions of  the  Congress,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  section,  be  published  in  a 
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separate  form,  and  transmitted  to  the  public  bodies  and  official  or  other  per 
sons  in  different  countries  immediately  interested  in  the  subjects. 

It  was  also  resolved : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  section  be  given  to  Mr.  Leone  Levi  for  the  very 
valuable  and  interesting  programme  which  he  has  drawn  up  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  section^  and  the  elaborate  propositions  submitted 
for  the  deliberation  and  decision  of  the  section. 

That  it  be  specially  recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the  elaborate 
report  presented  to  the  section  by  Dr.  Baumhauer,  *^  Aper^u  comparatif  des 
Legislations  Finales  de  la  Belgique,  de  la  France,  des  Pays  jBas,  et  de 
la  Saxe  Royale,"  be  printed  m  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress, 

Statictigs   of  the   Subdivisions,  Tbaksfebs,  and  Bubthens  of  Real 

Pbopebtt. 

The  important  subject  of  the  subdivisions  of  real  property,  the  transfer 
of  land,  and  the  charges  affecting  it,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  political 
economists  and  legislators  for  a  long  period,  and,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  much  discussion  has  taken  place  upon  it  at  previous  sessions  of 
the  International  Statistical  Congress,  first  at  Brussels,  but  more  particularly 
at  Vienna. 

At  the  meeting  at  Brussels  the  Congress  passed  various  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  registration  of  landed  property,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance : — That  it  is  desirable  that  each  country  should  have  its  cadastre 
(general  survey  and  valuation)  established  upon  a  uniform  and  scientific 
system :  That  the  survey  and  field  niap  {plan  parcellatre)  should  be  for  the 
rural  districts  on  the  ordinary  scale  of  73^  of  tne  actual  lineal  measurement 
upon  the  ground,  with  certain  modifications,  and  on  the  scale  of  3^  for 
towns,  and  where  the  parcels  of  land  are  very  small :  That  the  general  map 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  index  or  book  of  reference,  showing  the  name 
of  the  proprietor,  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  area  of  each  close  or 
parcel  of  land :  That  the  annual  rent  and  capital  value  of  land  should  be 
ascertained  and  registered  annually  for  each  commune  or  sub-district,  imd 
proportionally  for  each  individual  field  or  parcel :  That  the  preservation  and 
continuation  of  the  survey  and  valuation  should  record  annually  all  alterations 
or  subdivisions  of  the  boundaries  of  parcels,  to  be  shown  by  means  of  supple- 
mental maps  ;  and  all  changes  of  cultivation,  ownership,  and  value. 

The  report  concluded  with  the  following  comprehensive  and  important 
recommendation : — 

That  the  cadastre  shall  register  the  fact  of  possession  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  view  to  establish  the  title  ultimately,  in  connection  with  certain  laws 
of  limitation  (prescriptiofi\  and  that  therefore  no  transfer  or  alteration  shall 
be  recorded  unless  proved  by  legal  or  authentic  documents. 

Many  valuable  and  interesting  notices  connected  with  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Vienna  Congress  ( 1857).  The  Congress  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  political  economist  and  to  the 
statesman  that  they  should  be  presented  periodically,  upon  some  uniform  and 
simple  system,  with  what  may  be  called  a  balance-sheet  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  each  nation ;  and  it  was  universally  admitted  that  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  land  and  mortgage  registers  founded  on  accu- 
rate public  maps.     The  great  want  was  felt  to  be  a  registry  of  all  the  facU 
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connected  with  real  property ;  and  until  statistical  research,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  several  governments,  shall  have  accurately  established  the  actual 
state  of  landed  property  and  its  financial  condition,  we  can  scarcely  commence 
even  the  study  of  this  most  vital  question,  **  the  basis  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  people," — ^^  The  first  element  of  public  prosperity  and  of  the  power  of 
nations.'** 

The  final  resolution  of  the  Vienna  Congress  t  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  reference  to  the  present  session, 
was  as  follows: — ^^'That  the  several  Governments  be  invited  to  name  a 
person  in  each  state  to  collect  the  facts  relative  to  the  subdivisions,  trans- 
fers, and  burthens  of  real  property,  and  to  submit  the  result  to  the  next 
congress." 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Government  has  not  had  it  in  its  power  to  respond  effectually  to  this 
invitation.  Being  as  yet.  provided  neither  with  a  general  map  of  the  whole 
country  on  a  sufficient  scale,  accompanied  with  the  indispensable  book 
of  reference,  nor  with  general  land  registers  or  mortgage  registers,  there 
appear  to  be  no  channels  open  to  the  satistician  for  the  collection  of  facts, 
and  consequently  England  is  not  in  a  position,  at  present,  to  supply  the 
Congress  with  its  contribution  to  the  materials  necessary  for  a  general 
scheme  of  statistical  inquiries  applicable  to  this  question.  X 

There  is  strong  reason  to  hope  that  several  of  the  official  delegates  from 
countries  possessmg  the  requisite  facilities  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of 
existing  institutions,  will  bring  to  this  Congress  valuable  contributions  to 
the  statistics  of  real  property  in  Europe ;  and  the  additional  light  which 
will  thus  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  their  practical  experience  cannot  fail 
to  convince  the  public  mind  in  England  that  the  registration  of  real  pro- 

Serty,  of  its  subdivisions,  transfers,  and  burthens,  is  an  important  and 
esirable  object,  and  to  prove  that  the  thing  is  feasible  by  showing  that  it 
has  been  done. 

The  objects  of  the  registration  of  real  property  must  be  considered  highly 
important,  whether  we  regard  them  from  a  national  or  international  point 
of  view.  Considered  from  the  first  point,  they  may  be  briefly  stated  to 
be : — (a)  To  increase  the  security  of  titles  and  the  value  of  landed  property 
by  facilitating,  expediting,  and  cheapening  its  transfers :  (b)  To  encourage 
the  improvement  of  land  by  the  greater  security  which  registration  would 
give  to  capitalists,  either  inoividuds  or  public  companies,  advancing  money 
on  mortgage  of  landed  estates. 

In  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  Congress,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
submit  to  its  consideration  certain  general  propositions,  which  will  be  no 
doubt  modified  and  improved  by  discussion,  but  which  in  their  general 
bearing  appear  calculated  to  bring  about,  naturally  and  by  degrees,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hopes  expressed  at  previous  meetings  of  the  congress,  that 
the  statistics  of  real  property  by  means  of  the  registration  of  land  may  be 
ultimately  ascertained.  The  following  would  seem  to  be  dmderata  worthy 
of  attention,  viz. : — 1.  That  the  establishment  of  a  general  land  register  in 
every  state  is  highly  expedient  2.  That  such  land  register  should  be 
based  upon  a  general  survey  and  map  on  a  sufficient  scale,  to  be  constructed 
under  the  authority  of  Government,  and  that  the  map  should  be,  without 
exception,  and  as  an  indispensable  part  of  it,  accompanied  by  an  index  or 

♦  B&ron  Czoernig— -Vienna  Report,  p.  107. 

t  Vienna  Report,  p.  427— French  Edition.  %  Vienna  Report,  p.  430. 
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book  of  reference,  ^ving  for  eadi  parcel  or  close  of  land — (a)  The  number 
bf  the  parcel  referring  to  the  map : — (6)  The  name,  address,  and  description 
of  the  owner : — (c)  The  name  of  the  occupier :— (d)  The  local  name  or 
description  of  the  parcel : — («)  The  state  of  cultivation : — (/)  The  area  or 
contents : — (g)  The  date  of  observation.  3,  That  during  its  progress  the 
national  survey  and  map  should  be  kept  up  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
time  of  publication  of  its  several  parts,  and  that  administrative  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  revision  of  the  map  and  book  of  reference  at  fixed 
periods,  so  that  the  map  may  always,  as  nearly  as  possible,  represent  the 
actual  state  of  the  land.  4.  That  every  charge  and  every  interest  affecting 
the  land,  whether  in  possession  or  reversion,  should  be  admitted  to  registrar 
tion,  so  that  an  intending  purchaser  may  ascertain  from  the  land  register 
all  the  interests  by  which  his  possession  might  be  affected.  5.  That  the 
legislature  should  compel  the  insertion  on  me  register  of  all  transfers  of 
ownership  of  real  property  as  they  occur ;  and  the  insertion  within  a  limited 
term — to  protect  the  nght  of  infants,  for  example— of  all  outstanding  charges 
on  real  property  not  accompanied  by  actual  enjoyment 

Resolutions  adopted  with  befebenge  to  the  SusDrvisiONs,  Tbaksfebs, 

AND  BUBDBNS  OF   RxAL  PrOPEBTY. 

1.  That  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  already  made  by  the 
Congress  at  Brussels  and  Vienna,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
required  judicial  statistics  relative  to  the  dealings  with  land,  it  is  desirable 
that  every  state  should  possess  an  accurate  general  map  of  its  land  on  an 
approved  scale,  accompanied  with  a  book  of  reference. 

2.  That  during  the  progress  of  the  national  survey  and  map  it  should 
be  kept  up  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  time  of  publication  of  its  several 
parts,  and  that  adnunistrative  arrangements  should  be  made  for  revision  of 
the  map  and  book  of  reference  at  fixed  periods,  so  that  the  map  may  always, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  represent  the  actual  state  of  the  land. 

3.  That  reference  being  had  to  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the 
cheapest,  safest,  and  shortest  method  of  transferring  real  property,  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  international  statistics  in  respect  of 
the  transfer  of  land  in  different  xx)untries,  and  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
same ;  that  is,  of  the  annual  or  other  periodical  number  of  transfers ;  of 
the  extent  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  land;  of  the  modes  of 
transfer ;  of  the  cost  of  transfer,  and  its  relative  amount  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  estate  transferred ;  of  the  legal  effect  of  transfer  on  the 
title ;  of  the  number  and  nature  of  subordinate  interests  in  land ;  and  of 
the  existence  and  nature  of  public  maps  and  registers. 

4.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Congress  should  defer  any  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  mode  and  extent  of  registration  until  it  has  collected  the 
international  statistics  named  in  the  third  resolution. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  section  were  passed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Brougham,  Dr.  Asher  and  the  other  foreign  vice-presidents,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier. 

The  thanks  of  the  section  were  also  voted  to  Mr.  J.  Hill  Williams,  for 
his  paper  on  **  The  Statistics  of  the  Subdivisions,  Transfers,  and  Burdens 
of  Real  Property,''  on  which  the  business  of  the  day  was  founded. 
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Facts  to  be  Obseryed. 

J^apukUion,  Amount  of  Income  and  Property  Tax,  Amount  oj  Imports  and  Exports  on  Shipping, 

1.  Name  and  designation  of  Coart. 

2.  Area  and  Amount  of  Jurisdiction. 

3.  Number  of  Judges  and  other  Officers. 

4.  Amount  of  Salitries  and  Fees. 

5.  Number  of  Days  and  Hours  the  Court  sat,  and  Judges  sat  in  Chambers. 

6.  Number  of  Actions,  Suits,  and  other  Proceedings  commenced. 

7.  Number  of  Causes  entered  for  trial. 

8.  Number  of  Trials  defended. 

9.  Number  of  Trials  undefended. 

a.    y,  *9     by  Juries,  distinguishing  Special  Juries. 

5.    „  „     without  Juries. 

10.  Number  of  Judgments. 

1 1 .  Number  of  Executions. 

12.  Number  of  Remanets  by  consent,  Ii^'unction  or  Decree,  and  for  want  of  time. 

13.  Number  of  Causes  withdrawn. 

14.  Number  of  Causes  struck  out. 

15.  Duration  of  Suit.    Number  of  Causes  disposed  o^  which  had  been  on  the  Boll  less  than 

3  months, 
a.        3  months  and  less  than 


6  months. 

d. 

12  months  and  less  than  18  months. 

9      ., 

«. 

18       »                n             24        „ 

12      „ 

/ 

24  months  and  upwards. 

b,  6 

c.  9 

16.  Amount  recovered.    Number  of  Causes  where  the  Amount  recovered  was  20/.  and  under. 

a.        £50  and  above      £20  I  e.      £500  and  above         £300 

6.         100  „  50  I  /      1,000  „  500 

c.  200  „  100  I  g.      2,000  „  1,000 

d.  300  „  200  I 

17.  Sulgeet-matter  of  the  Suits. 

18.  Nationality  of  Plaintiffs  and  Defendents. 

19.  Number  of  Suits  by  British  Subjects  against  British  Subjects; 

a.  „  „    Foreign        „  „  „  „ 

b.  „  „    British         „  „      Foreign     „ 
distinguishing  Nationality,  and  in  relation  to  the  Matter  of  Suits. 

20.  Number  of  Suits  by  the  State  against  the  Subject,  and  by  the  Subject  against  the  State. 

21.  Number  of  Causes  appealed  fh>m.  ' 

22.  Number  of  Judgm^ts  confirmed. 

23.  Number  of  Judgujents  reversed  or  altered. 

Note. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Statistical  Tables  prepared  by  the  officers  of 
all  the  Courts  should  be  drawn  up  on  a  perfectly  uniform  plan,  and  in  as  perspicuous  a  manner 
as  possible.  Where  details  are  given,  the  grand  totals  should  be  printed  in  a  larger  and  more 
distinct  type.  For  statistical  purposes,  it  is  preferable  to  give  all  comparable  &cts  in  horizontal 
rather  than  in  vertical  columns. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CIVIL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SUITS. 
1.  Qwstiona  of  an  International  Character 

1.  Domicile.  Nationality,  including  questions  of  Wills,  when  they  depend  on  the  domicile 
of  the  tastator;  questions  relating  to  Aliens,  and  to  property  belonging  to  Aliens;  and  prize 
cases  depending  on  the  nationality  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  cargo. 

2.  Personal  Status. 

2.  Breaches  of  Promise  of  Marriages. 

3.  Divorce  and  Judicial  Separation. 

4.  Minority,  Paternity,  and  Orders  of  Bastardy,  including  questions  of  Contracts,  and  Billa. 
of  Exchange,  in  which  Minors  are  concerned. 

3.  Bights  acquired  in  l^roperty  by  Contracts. 

5.  Wills,  Donations,  and  other  cases  relating  to  transfer  of  Property. 

6.  Agency,  Hire,  and  Service,  Brokers  and  Faotors,  Commission  ^ents. 

7.  Landloitl  and  Tenant. 

8.  Contract  of  Partnership,  including  disputes  among  Partners,  Dissolutioas  of  Pbrtner- 
sbips,  and  other  cases  in  which  a  firm  is  either  Plaintiff  or  Defendant. 

9.  Contract  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  including  all  questions  relating  to  the  issue  of 
Shares,  liability  of  Shareholders,  and  Winding-up  of  Companies. 

10.  Contract  of  Sahs  of  Goods,  Warranty,  Proof  of  Sale,  and  including  questions  of  Stoppage 
in  transitu.  Lien,  &c.,  Sale  and  Transfer  of  Land,  including  questions  of  Titles. 
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11.  Contract  of  Marine  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  induding  all  questiong  relalaog  to  the 
Policy,  Representation,  Warranty,  Perils  of  the  Sea,  AbaRdonment,&c. 

12.  Contract  of  Shipping  and  Charter-party:— Affreightment  and  Bill  of  Lading,  includiog 
all  questions  of  Freight;  Average,  including  all  questions  of  Particular  and  Genend  Arerage. 

13.  Cases  of  Collisions,  Salvage  Bottomry. 

4.  Invciuntary  Transfer  of  Property, 

14.  Bankruptcy. 

15.  Insolvency. 

16.  Judgments  and  Executions. 

5.  Wrongs  and  their  Remedies, 

17.  Trespass  relative  to  Land,  Houses,  &c. 

18.  Distress,  Ejectment. 

19.  Patents,  Piracy  of. 

20.  Cppyright,  Breaches  o£ 

21.  Personal  lujury.  Libel,  and  Slander. 

22.  Malicious  Prosecutions. 

23.  False  Imprisonment. 

24.  Suits  against  Slferiff. 
.  25.  Revenue  Cases. 


PROCESS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PLEADmO. 

Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  [inquire  into  the  Process, 
Practicey  and  System  of  Pleading  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Westminister, 

The  Commission  was  issued  on  the  13th  of  May,  1850,  and  it  consisted 
of — Sir  John  Jervis,  Knight,  Attorney-General,*  Samuel  Martin,  Esq., 
one  of  our  counsel  learned  in  the  Law,t  William  Henry  Walton,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  our  Court  of  Exchequer, 
George  William  Bramwell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,^  and  James  Shaw 
Willes,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  §  who  were  appointed  to  make  a  dili- 
gent and  full  inquiry  into  and  to  report  upon  the  process,  practice,  and 
system  of  pleading  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  at  West- 
minster, the  manner  of  conducting  suits  and  other  proceedings  in  such 
courts  and  on  the  circuits,  and  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident 
thereto;  the  practice  at  the  judges'  chambers;  and  the  duties  of  the 
several  officers,  clerks,  and  other  persons  of  and  connected  with  such 
courts,  circuits,  and  judges'  chambers,  their  salaries,  fees,  and  emoluments.] 

In  1860  the  Commissioners  reported  as  follows: — In  the  year  1850, 
your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct  us  and  our  late  lamented  colleague. 
Sir  John  Jervis,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  Process,  Practice, 
and  System  of  Pleading  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law 
at  Westminster.  At  that  time  much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  amongst 
the  practitioners  and  suitors.  It  was  complained,  and  with  justice,  that 
the  proceedings  in  actions,  though  undefended,  of  which  the  great 
majority  of  cases  consists,  were  unnecessarily  tedious  and  costiy.  It 
was  also  a  subject  of  deep  and  just  dissatisfaction  that  the  time  of  the 
courts  was  frequently  occupied,  and  expense  and  delay  occasioned,  by 
frivolous  arguments  and  discussions  upon  points  merely  of  technical  form 

*  Late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

f  Now  Sir  Samuel  Martin,  Knight,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

I  Now  Sir  George  William  Bramwell,  Knight,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
§  Now  Sir  James  Shaw  Wills,  Knight,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

II  Upon  the  promotion  of  Sir  John  Jarris  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
Sir  Alexander  James  Edmund  Cock  burn.  Baronet,  then  her  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  now 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  was  added  to  the  Commission  bjr  a 
Warrant  under  her  Majesty's  Boyal  Sign  Manual,  dated  the  Light  Day  of  August. 
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altogether  irrelevant  to  the  merits.  Justice  was  frequently  defeated  in 
trails  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  consequence  of  variances  between  the  pleadings  and 
the  evidence ;  or  of  objections  to  the  stamps  upon  documents ;  or  from 
want  of  authority  to  adjourn  the  trial  when  an  unforeseen  difficulty  arose ; 
or  from  other  circumstances  which  occasionally^  after  very  great  trouble 
and  expense  had  been  incurred,  rendered  the  trial  whollv  fruitless,  and  left 
the  real  question  in  controversy  between  the  parties  undecided.  To  these 
and  other  causes  of  complaint  we  have  referred  in  our  former  reports. 

Our  first  report  was  presented  in  the  year  1851.  We  discussed  therein 
all  the  ordinary  proceeaings  in  an^  action,  and  made  suggestions  for  their 
improvement  by  abolishing  all  unnecessary  steps,  by  removing  the 
possibility  of  a  defeat  of  justice  by  mere  technical  objections,  and  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  fictions  wnich,  as  in  outlawry  and  ejectment,  had 
incumbered  the  law.  We  further  recommended  the  payment  of  the 
officers  of  the  saperior  courts  by  salaries  instead  of  fees,  and  the  abolition, 
or  at  least  revision,  of  the  various  charges  upon  the  suitors  in  respect  of 
the  proceedings  in  those  courts.  In  consequence  of  that  report  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1852  and  the  Nisi  Prius  Officers*  Act 
(15  and  16  Vict.  c.  73.)  were  enacted,  and  these  Acts  were  followed  by 
two  sets  of  rules  made  by  the  judges  in  Hilary  Term,  1853. 

In  our  second  report  (1853)  we  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  following 
important  subjects : — Trial  by  jury,  the  instances  in  which  it  might  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  constitution  of  juries  might  be 
improved ;  the  trial  at  Nisi  Prius  and  its  incidents,  and  the  improvements 
necessary  in  that  part  of  our  procedure  for  perfecting  the  administration  of 
justice;  the  law  oi  evidence,  and  the  further  alterations  required  to  complete 
the  course  of  improvement  which  modern  legislation  has  introduced  into 
this  branch  of  the  law ;  the  expediency  of  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  new  trial,  and  of  special  cases  stated  by  consent  of  parties.  These, 
together  with  several  other  subjects  of  minor  importance,  fully  considered 
and  discussed  in  our  report,  related  to  the  existing  procedure  of  the 
common  law  courts  in  actions  at  law.  In  a  second  branch  of  our  second 
report  we  considered  the  necessity  of  enlarging  and  expanding  the  procedure 
of  thase  courts,  so  as  not  only  to  invest  them  with  powers  previously 
exercised  by  courts  of  equity  alone,  by  way  of  assistance  to  the  courts  of 
common  law  in  the  progress  of  an  action,  called  auxiliary  equity,  but  also 
to  enable  them  to  exercise  the  powers  of  courts  of  equity  for  the  protection 
of  legal,  as  distinguished  from  equitable  rights,  and  for  the  enforcing 
of  legal  obligations.  We  strongly  urged  that  these  powers  should  be 
conferred  on  the  courts  of  common  law,  on  the  ground  that  every  court 
ought  to  possess  within  itself  the  means  of  administering  complete  justice 
within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  courts  of  common  law,  to 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  administer  justice,  ought  to  possess  in  all  matters 
within  their  jurisdiction  the  power  to  give  all  the  redress  necessary  to 
protect  and  vindicate  common,  law  rights,  and  to  prevent  wrongs,  whether 
existing,  or  likely  to  happen  unless  prevented.  This  report  was  followed 
by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  1854.  By  this  Act  the  legislature 
gave  effect,  in  substance,  to  all  our  recommendations  contained  in  that 
report  relating  to  the  existing  procedure  in  an  action  at  law,  with  the 
excepfion  of  our  recommendation  as  to  the  constitution  of  juries ;  this 
subject  being  reserved,  as  it  was  understood,  for  consideration  at  a  future 
period,  when  the  law  relating  to  this  matter  was  to  be  generally  revised. 
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Effect  also  was  given  to  our  recommendations  as  to  omferring  on  the 
courts  of  common  law  the  powers  previously  exercised  by  the  courts  of 
equity  alone,  as  auxiliary  to  the  courts  of  law.  But  the  l^riatore 
abstained  from  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  latter  courts,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  protect  common  law  rights  from  threatened  invasion,  or  to  enforce 
the  specific  performance  of  common  law  obligations.  The  experience  <^ 
the  several  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  new  system  of  procedure, 
with  such  great  and  varied  improvements,  has  been  m  operation,  enables 
us  to  express  a  confident  opinion  as  to  its  working.  We  have  delayed 
making  this  report  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  this  experience  before 
we  submitted  to  your  Majesty  our  final  views  on  the  important  subjects 
upon  which  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  command  our  services. 

As  regarcLs  the  amendments  and  alterations  in  the  procedure  in  actions 
at  law,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report,  that  they  have  rendered  the 
procedure  simple,  economical,  and  speedy,  and  have  had  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  costs  to  the  expenses  of  the  necessary  and  essential  steps  in  a 
cause.  The  extent  of  the  reform  effected  will  be  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  in  nine  months  of  the  years  1852-3  (the  first  during  which  the  new 
svstem  was  partiallv  introduced),  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
the  preceding  year,  bv  the  abolition  of  proceedings  of  a  formal  chanu^ter,  all 
involving  considerable  expense,  reported  by  us  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
thereupon  abrogated,  the  rules  granted  by  the  three  courts  were  daring 
that  time  reduc^  in  number  from  38,009  to  3,081,  and  this  notwithstandji^ 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  writs  issued.  Tho  technicalities  which 
brought  so  much  discredit  on  our  jurisprudence  have  now  disappeared,  and 
the  courts,  owing  to  the  improved  system  of  pleading  and  procedure,  and 
the  large  additional  power  of  amendment,  are  occupied  in  adjudicating 
upon  the  substantial  merits  of  the  cases  in  litigation,  while,  from  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes,  it  very  rarely  occurs  in  trials  at  Nisi  Prius 
that  the  real  question  in  controversy  is  not  decided  by  the  jury.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  still  a  few  suggestions  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  make 
as  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  partly  as  to  matters  omitted  in  our  former 
reports,  partly  as  to  improvements  which  the  practical  working  of  the 
existing  system  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

First,  as  to  the  joinder  of  parties  to  actions.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  right  to  sue  arises  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  doubtful  in  wlu)m  it 
is  vested.  In  such  cases,  great  hardship  and  difficulty  are  imposed  upon 
the  suitor  by  the  rule,  which  requires  that  an  action  shall  be  brought  in 
the  name  only  of  the  person  in  whom  the  right  is  legally  vested.  The 
effect  of  that  rule  is,  that  a  mistake  as  to  the  proper  person  to  sue  involves 
an  expensive  defeat,  by  a  judgment  whereby  the  right  it  pronounced  to 
exist,  but  to  be  vested  in  a  person  not  a  party  to  the  action,  but  who  may 
in  fact  be  a  trustee  for  or  otherwise  in  the  same  interest  with  the  plaintiff, 
and  who  would  have  consented,  had  the  law  allowed  it,  to  be  joined  as  a 
party.  The  existing,  rule,  however  theoretically  correct,  is  unnecessary  in 
practice,  as  is  provea  by  the  exception  in  the  case  of  ejectment ;  whilst  in 
the  other  cases  to  which  we  have  referred  it  has  a  mischievous  effect  It  is 
not  likely  that  parties  will  be  joined  as  plaintiffs  who  have  no  interest  in 
the  matter ;  and  we  think  that  plaintiffs  may  safely  be  intrusted  widi  the 
right  to  bring  their  actions  in  the  name  ot  all  the  persons  in  whom  Uie 
legal  right  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  leaving  it  to  the  coml  to  give  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  the  persons  or  person  who  may  be  found  to  l^  entitled. 
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With  a  discretion  as  to  costs,  and  the  proYision  as  to  set-off  recommended 
in  our  first  report,  this  suggestion  can  work  nothing  but  good,  and  we 
recommend  its  adoption.  ^ 

The  action  of  Replevin  was  one  of  the  subjects  left  for  our  consideration ; 
but  we  have  been  in  part  anticipated  by  the  provisions  of  the  19th  and  20th 
Victoria,  chapter  108,  sections  63  to  68,  upon  which  we  have  no  improve- 
ment to  suggest  A  doubt  has  been  suggested  whether  that  statute  is  not 
confined  to  replevin  of  goods  distrained  for  rent  or  damage  feasant  To 
prevent  any  question,  it  ought,  by  enactment,  to  be  extended  to  all  cases  of 
replevin.  Besides  tliis,  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  procedure  of  replevin 
which  would  be  especially  beneficial  in -the  case  of  distress  for  damage 
feasant  At  present  a  tender,  after  impounding,  of  the  rent  or  damage 
is  too  late  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  distrainee's  only  course  is  to  replevy, 
to  let  the  jury  find  the  rent  or  damage,  and  then  to  pay  it  This 
is  obviously  most  objectionable,  as  it  involves  the  expense  of  trial  at  the 
cost  of  the  distrainee,  if  the  distrainor  is  obstinate  or  malicious,  to  ascertain 
a  sum,  the  amount  of  which  may  not  be  doubtful,  or  which  and  much  more 
the  distrainee  would  pay  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of  a  trial.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  permit  a  plaintiff,  in  answer  to  an  avowry,  to  pay 
money  into  coiirt  in  satisfaction  of  the  matter  avowed  for,  and  we 
recommend  that  this  should  be  allowed.  It  would  be  necessary  to  alter 
the  bonds  of  each  party  accordingly.  If  the  distrainee  paid  in  enough,  and 
the  action  went  on,  then  his  case  should  be  like  that  of  a  defendant  now  in 
ordinary  actions,  and  the  caae  of  the  defendant,  like  that  of  the  plaintiff  in  such 
an  action,  with  similar  results,  mutatis  mutandis,  if  too  little,  was  paid  in. 

The  actions  of  Dower,  writ  of  right  of  Dower  and  auare  impedit,  are  at 
present  commenced  by  writ  issued  out  of  chancery.  This  causes  delay  and 
expense,  besides  giving  rise  to  needless  questions  of  form.  They  are  the 
only  actions  so  commenced,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  proceedings 
therein  should  differ  in  this  respect  from  those  in  other  actions.  We  think 
they  ought  to  be  commenced  by  writ  issuing  out  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  that  being  the  court  which  at  present  has  alone  jurisdiction  in  this 
action  between  subject  and  subject,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  writ  of 
summons  in  an  ordinary  action ;  that  all  process  therein  should  be  tested 
either  in  or  out  of  term,  and  returnable  after  execution ;  and  that  the 
proceedings  therein  should  be  assimilated,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  those  m 
personal  actions. 

In  actions  on  bonds  the  defendant  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  money  into  court ;  and  also  in  detinue  by  leave  of  the  court  or  judge. 

An  amendment  has  been  suggested  by  our  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  in  relation  to  the  attachment  of 
debts.  It  is,  that  the  judge  should  have  a  discretion  to  refuse  to  interfere 
in  cases  where  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  will,  in  his  opinion,  bear  so 
large  a  proportion  to  the  amount  to  be  reco\'ered  as  to  make  the  remedy 
practically  worthless  or  vexatious.  There  is  a  further  provision  which  it 
IS  desirable  to  add  to  this  part  of  the  law.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
camishee  appears,  admits  the  debt,  is  willing  to  pay  it,  but  has  a  bona  fide 
doubt  whether  the  execution  debtor  is  really  entitled  to  it,  and  whether 
some  other  person  is  not  Now  ti  is  obvious  that  garnishees  ought  not  to 
be  compellea  to  pay  without  being  protected  against  that  other  person,  and 
that  the  latter  ought  not  to  I^ve  his  rights  decided  on  without  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  on  them.     To  prevent  these  inconveniences  the 
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proper  remedy  is  that  the  garnishee,  on  being  served  with  the  order 
should  be  at  liberty  to  take  out  a  summons,  in  the  nature  of  an  interpleader 
summons,  calling  on  any  person  to  whom  he  suggests  the  debt  is  really  due 
to  appear.  Proceedings  might  then  take  place  as  on  interpleader 
summonses,  and  the  creditor  or  person  called  on  be  barred  according  to 
the  result.  Doubts  also  exist  as  to  whether  a  judge  can  exercise  a 
discretionary  power  in  cases  where  the  garnishee  appears  and  admits  the 
debt  in  point  of  law,  and  where  the  judgment  debtor  has  in  strictness  a 
legal  rignt  to  maintain  an  action  against  the  garnishee,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  be  inequitable  for  him 
to  do  so.  For  instance,  where  the  garnishee  has  ar  cross  claim  against  the 
judgment  debtor  for  an  amount  exceeding  the  judgment  debtor's  claim,  bnt 
which  is  not  yet  due.  In  such  case  it  may  well  be  that  the  judgment 
debtor  himself  would  not  think  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  him 
from  the  garnishee,  whilst  his  assignees  in  bankruptcy. or  insolvency  could 
not  do  so.  To  meet  such  cases  the  judge  should  have  power  to  make  such 
order  as  shall,  in  his  opinion,  effect  complete  justice  between  all  the  parties. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  costs,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  two  objects 
to  be  attained  are,  that  the  right  to  costs  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  that 
the  amount  to  be  awarded  should  be  uniform  in  all  the  courts.  The 
statutes  which  give  to  the  parties  a  right  to  costs  are  in  a  very  confused 
and  unsatisfactory  state.  Not  only  have  the  separate  enactments  of  the 
older  statutes  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  decisicms,  but  subsequent  statutes 
have  in  some  mstances  modified,  and  in  others  partially  repealed,  former 
enactments,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  resd  state 
of  the  law  is  on  this  subject  We  are  of  opinion  that  these  statutes  should 
be  revised  and  consolidated.  All  that  we  think  it  necessary  to  say  upon 
this  branch  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  leading  principles  which  now  regulate 
the  right  to  costs  should  be  retained.  The  party  succeeding  in  the  suit 
should  have  the  general  costs  of  the  cause ;  the  party  succeeding  on  issues, 
either  of  law  or  ract,  although  he  be  not  entitled  to  the  general  costs  of  the 
cause,  should  have  the  costs  of  those  issues,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  cause 
on  which  he  succeeds ;  and  the  restraints  now  imposed  on  frivolous  actions, 
by  depriving  the  party  of  costs,  should  be  preserved,  and  better  defined 
than  they  are  at  present  Under  this  head  we  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
enacted,  that  whenever  a  plaintiff  in  any  action  recovers  less  than  5L 
damages  it  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  allow  or  disallow  his 
costs.  The  amount  to  be  awarded  for  costs  is  now  settled  by  the  masters 
of  the  courts  on  taxation,  subject  to  revision  by  the  court  or  a  judge.  The 
allowance  is  regulated  by  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  courts,  excepting 
where  the  scale  of ,  costs  has  been  fixed  by  rule  of  court  or  statute.  These 
scales  have  recently  been  revised  by  the  judges,  and  there  is  no  arrear  in 
the  masters'  offices,  where  we  believe  the  business  is  satisfactorily  conducted. 

We  think  it  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  tJiis  opportunity  to  invite  renewed 
attention  to  our  former  observations  respecting  the  constitution  of  juries. 
More  especially  we  would  urge  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  our 
recommendations  which  relates  to  securing  the  attendance  on  common 
juries  of  the  class  of  persons  who  now  serve  exclusively  on  special  juries, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  former  by  the  admixture  of  persons 
of  higher  education  and  intelligence.  We  are  strongly  persuaded  that  a 
very  great  improvement  would  by  this  means  be  effected  in  the  constitution 
of  juries ;  and  as  we  do  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  right  of  parties  to 
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resort  to  a  special  jnry,  or  to  deprive  special  jurors,  when  serving  as  such, 
of  the  additional  remuneration  wnich  they  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  we 
can  see  no  ^ound  why  the  liability  of  such  persons  to  serve  on  common 
juries,  which  already  exists  in  law,  though  it  is  not  required  in  practice, 
should  not  be  enforced. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  subiect,  namely,  the  powers  hitherto 
exercised  by  courts  of  equity  alone,  whicn  we  have  proposed  should  be 
conferred  upon  courts  of  common  law.  The  experience  of  the  five  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1854  has  strongly 
confirmed  the  views  which  we  sought  to  enforce  in  our  last  report;  and 
we  cannot  but  regret  the  partial  manner  in  which  our  recommendations 
were  carried  into  effect  by  me  legislature.  Upon  this  subject,  in  addition 
to  what  we  formerly  urged,  we  beg  to  submit  for  consideration  tibe  following 
observations : —  Besides  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  from  time  to  time  acquired  over  subjects  which  either  never 
were  wimin  the  scope  of  the  common  law,  or  have  ceased  to  be  so  fi*om 
desuetude  or  express  enactment,  that  court  has  also  exercised  in  various 
4  instances  powers  over  subjects  within  Hie  jurisdiction  of  the  common  la.w 
courts,  either  in  aid  of  those  courts,  as  by  discovery,  or  by  way  of  preven- 
tion of  a  threatened  injury,  as  by  injunction  against  a  wrong  or  against  an 
apprehended  unjust  litigation,  or  by  way  of  specific  nerformance,  or  by  way 
of  restraint  of  the  proceedings  of  the  common  law  courts,  where  the 
prosecution  of  actions,  and  even  the  execution  of  judgments,  have  been 
stayed  by  injunction,  upon  ^e  ground  that  there  was  something  in  the 
proceedings  contrary  to  the  law  administered  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
technically  called  Equity.  We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  points  in  which 
the  two  jurisdictions  at  present  thus  interfere,  and  are  dependant  one  upon 
the  other.  With  that  part  of  the  Chancery  jurisdiction  which  deals  with 
subjects  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  common  law  courts,  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  deal,  because  it  doeji  not  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  or 
procedure  of  the  common  law  courts  as  at  present  constituted.  It  is  with 
that  part  of  the  Chancery  jurisdiction  which  undertakes  to  aid  the  pro- 
ceedings of  common  law  courts,  or  to  furnish  a  better  remedy,  or  to  control 
and  restrain  their  proceedings,  that  we  are  concerned,  because,  in  our 
opinion,  the  relation  of  the  courts  to  one  another  is,  in  respect  of  such 
jurisdiction,  anomalous  and  absurd. 

The  auxiliary  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  compel  discovery  in 
aid  of  an  action  or  defence  in  a  common  law  court  has  already,  by  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854,  been  conferred  upon  the  courts 
of  common  law.  No  practical  di£Sculty  has  been  experienced  in  the 
exercise  of  this  jurisdiction.  In  cases  were  discovery  must  previously 
have  been  sought  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  has,  since  the  Act  of  1854, 
been  speedily  obtained  at  Judges'  Chamllers  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense. 

That  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  relates  to 
protection  against  threatened  and  impending  injurv  deals,  to  a  ^reat  extent, 
with  subjects  which  are  within  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
common  law.  It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  giving  a  more  complete 
,  remedy  by  restraining  the  commission  of  injuries,  in  r^pect  of  which 
the  courts  of  common  law  can  only  award  damages.  We  proceed  to 
consider  this  subject,  with  reference  to  the  various  remedies  in  their 
order. 
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First,  as  to  the  power  of  restraining,  bj  injunction,  threatened, and 
impending  injuries.     Upon  this  subject  we  have  already,  in  our  second 
report,  stated  at  large  the  opinion  of  the  former  Common  Law  Commis- 
sioners and  our  own.     Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that,  for  the  reasons  there 
stated,  courts  of  common  law  ought  equally  to  have  power  to  protect  legal 
rights  from  violation,  and  to  give  damages  for  actual  injury.    It  often 
happens  that  both  compensation  in  damages  and  protection  are  required 
in  order  to  afford  justice;  and,  in  such  cases,  where  immediate  protection 
is  necessary,  no  complete  remedy  can  at  present  be  obtained,  except  by 
resorting  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.    This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  is  no  provision  for  issuing  an  injunction  from  a  common  law 
court  in  case  of  threatened  injury.     It  is  necessary,  as  the  law  at  present 
stands,  to  wait  until  a  wrongful  act  has  actually  been  coi^menced,  so  that 
an  action  for  damages  may  be  maintained,  before  application  can  be  made 
for  an  injunction  to  a  court  of  common  law,  whereas  the  danger  of  such 
an  injury  is  enough  to  found  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
This  seems  unreasonable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  right  threatened 
to  be  violated  exists  at  the  common  law,  and  that,  in  case  of  actual  injury, 
redress  is  given  in  a  common  law  court  and  not  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
(unless  it  be  incidentally  under  the  Act  21  and  ^2  Vict  c  27)^  and  thai 
after  the  wrong  haa  actually  commenced  an  injunction  may  be  obtained  in 
a  common  law  court  against  its  repetition  or  continuance,  or  the  committal 
of  an  injuiy  of  a  like  kind;   and  ^et  that,  in  case  of  threatened  and 
impending  injuiy  to  a  similar  right,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery.     This  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  oourtB» 
which  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
often  declines  to  interfere  until  after  the  right  haa  been  established  at  law, 
ought,  we  think,  at  once  to  be  remedied.     The  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
shortly  as  foUbws : — The  rights,  in  respect  of  which  the  remedy  proposed 
is  to  1)6  given,  are  recognized  in  courts  of  common  law,  which  are  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  vindicating  them.    The  complete  enjoy- 
ment of^  such  rights  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  means  of  injunction, 
by  which  the  violation  of  them  is  prohibited  and  prevented.     Damages 
in  many  cases  afford  but  imperfect  redress.     In  practice,  the  resort  for 
protection  by  injunction  to  a  court  different  from  that  in  which  the  right, 
if  in  dispute,  is  and  ordinarily  must  be  tried  and  established,  necessitates 
two  suits  instead  of  one.    Lastly,  to  give  the  power  to  the  common  law 
courts  in  all  cases  of  common  law  rights  will  be  to  restore  an  ancient 
jurisdiction  in  an  improved  and  more  efficient  form.     The  procedure  for 
this  purpose  may  be  at  once  simple  and  effective,  namely,  by  application  to 
the  court  or  a  judge  for  an  injunction.     If  the  case  be  sucn  that  the 
recovery  of  damages  would  be  an  inadequate  or  inconvenient  remedy,  the 
injunction  may  be  ordered  to  issue  forthwith  ea  jHurte,  subject,  of  course^ 
to  an  application  by  the  opposite  party  to  dissolve  it.     It  should  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  or  judge,  whether  the  injunction  should  issue  in  the 
first  instance,  or  whether  only  a  rule  or  summons  to  show  cause  should  be 
granted.     Upon  motion  to  quash  the  injunction,  or  on  the  bearing  of  the 
iTiIe  or  summons  to  issue  it,  the  court  or  judge  oug^t  to  have  power  either 
to  decide  the  matter  summarily,  or  to  direct  an  action,  or  issue,  or  a  special 
case,  and  to  impose  such  terms  as  to  keeping  an  account  or  otherwise, 
and  to  make  such  order  as  to  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  as   may 
be  just. 
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This  power  ought  to  be  conferred  in  all  cases  of  common  law  rights  in 
which  an  injunction  might  be  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  an 
action  involving  the  question  of  injunction^  brought  or  continued  under  the 
direction  of  the  court  or  a  judge,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  claim  an 
mjunction  in  the  declaration^  unless  directed  by  the  judge ;  and  in  such 
an  action  not  so  brought,  the  party  injured  ought  to  be  at  liberty,  as  at 
present,  to  claim  an  injunction,  if  he  think  proper.  The  provisions  of  the 
82nd  section  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1864  ought  to  be 
modified,  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  new  writ 

The  power  of  issuing  injunctions  by  the  common  law  courts  is  at  present 
confined  to  actions  in  whicn  some  breach  of  contract  or  duty  is  complained 
of,  and  cannot  be  exercised  for  the  protection  of  property  the  ri^ht  to  which 
is  in  litigation.  It  cannot,  for  instance,  be  ezercisea  in  the  action  of  eject- 
ment, even  to  prevent  irreparable  waste ;  nor  in  case  of  detinue,  to  prevent 
the  defendant  m>m  making  away  with  the  goods,  which  may  be  specifically 
recovered.  This  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  should  be  supplied  by  extending 
the  power  of  issuing  injunctions  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  or  the  making 
away  with  property,  m  actions  in  which  the  title  thereto  is  in  dispute. 

Aiiother  measure  of  protection  at  present  afforded  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  consists  in  ordering  the  delivering  up  of  documents,  which,  upon 
the  face  of  them,  appear  sufficient  to  give  the  holder  a  right  of  action  at 
common  law,  but  wmch,  by  reason  of  circumstances  which  might  be  set  up 
as  a  defence  if  an  action  were  brought,  ought  not  to  be  made  available. 
In  such  a  case,  the  dan^r  that  by  lapse  of  time  evidence  of  the  defence 
may  be  lost,  and  so  the  mstrument  may  be  unjustly  enforced,  is  considered 
as  constituting  a  right  in  the  party  apparently  changed  by  the  instrument, 
unless  disabled  by  some  act  of  his  own,  to  have  it  given  up  and  cancelled, 
and  so  to  have  the  claim  set  at  rest  This  power  may  well  be  given  to 
the  courts  of  common  law  in  respect  of  common  law  claims  ^ixid  defences. 
And  in  cases  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  amount  appearing  to  be  due  on 
the  instrument  is  in  fact  due,  an  offer  to  pay  such  part,  and  a  payment  of 
the  amount  into  court  to  abide  such  order  as  the  court  may  make  ought  to 
be  considered  equivalent  to  actual  paymeujt  before  proceedings.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  action  or  by  summary  application  to  the  court,  as  may  be 
thought  most  advisable. 

Under  the  same  head  of  protection  against  anticipated  injury  may  be 
classed  the  proceedings  in  interpleader,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 
The  principle  of  interpleader  is  this :  That  a  person  having,  without  any 
fault  on  his  part,  the  possession  of  property  in  which  he  claims  no  interest, 
and  which  is  claimed  by  two  or  more  adverse  parties  whose  alleged  titles 
have  a  common  origin,  is  entitled  to  be  protected  from  the  necessity  of 
litigating  the  question  of  property  in  which  he  has  no  concern,  upon  giving 
up  the  subject-matter  in  oispute  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  direction  of  the 
court,  which  then  determines  the  question  in  aproceeding  between  the 
adverse  claimants.  Before  the  statute  1st  &  2nd  Will.  4.  c  68,  the  remedy 
existed  in  the  common  law  courts  in  one  form  of  proceeding  only,  namely, 
the  action  of  detinue.  One  of  the  last  instances,  if  not  the  last,  in  which  it 
was  resorted  to  was  in  the  case  of  Land  v.  Lord  North,  4th  Douglas,  266. 
The  statute  referred  to,  however,  gave  jurisdiction  to  the  common  law 
courts,  in  cases  of  action  brought  by  one  of  the  claimants  against  the  holder 
of  the  property.  It  also  gave  a  new  power  to  relieve  sheriffs  against  the 
necessity  of  litigating  adverse  claims  made  to  goods  taken  under  an  exe- 
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cution.  In  this  latter  case  the  Court  of  Chancery  before  the  statute 
declined  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  for  the  alleged  reason,  that  if  the  sheriff 
had  made  a  wrongful  seizure  he  ought  not  to  be  relieved ;  while,  if  he  had 
made  a  rightful  one,  there  was  no  occasion  for  interfering.  And  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  that  court  will  assume  jurisdiction  since  the  statute  (see 
Tufton  V.  Harding,  21  Dec  1859,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley)u 
The  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  common  law  courts  in  such  cases  nas 
proved  highly  beneficial.  In  some  particulars,  however,  it  requires  exten- 
sion and  amendment.  With  respect  to  both  kinds  of  interpleader  proceed- 
ings, difficulties  have  arisen  where  the  claim  is  at  present  capable  of  being 
enforced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  only,  and  is  called  equitable.  In  respect 
to  such  claims,  courts  of  common  law  have  at  present  no  jurisdiction,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  great  inconvenience  has  arisen  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Interpleader  Act  To  enable  the  courts  to  do  complete 
justice  in  such  cases,  their  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  extended  to  aU  claims, 
whether  le^  or  equitable,  where  an  action  has  been  brought  in  respect  of 
a  common  law  claim  within  the  former  branch  of  the  statute,  or  there  has 
been  a  seizure  in  execution  within  the  latter.  In  case  of  interj^eader 
for  relief  of  sheriffs,  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  common  law 
courts,  even  though  the  claim  or  dauns  be  all  equitable.  The  proceedings 
upon  such  a  claim  may  be  in  the  same  form  as  those  in  th^  case  of  a  con- 
ditional defence  upon  equitable  grounds,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  report  In  interpleader,  after  action  brought  by 
one  of  the  claimants,  an  amendment  is  also  advisable.  The  course  of 
decision  upon  the  construction  of  this  branch  of  the  statute  has  usually 
followed  that  of  the  decisions  in  chancery,  which,  amongst  other  exceptions 
to  this  jurisdiction,  appear  to  have  established  that  relief  will  not  be  given 
when  the  titles  of  the  claimants  have  not  a  common  origin,  but  are  adverse 
to  vnd  independent  of  one  another.  This  exception,  of  which  the  alleged 
reason  is  not  very  obvious,  has  no  place  in  interpleader  proceedings  for 
the  relief  of  sheriffs ;  and  we  see  no  good  reason  for  its  existence  in  any 
case  of  interpleader  in  the  common  law  courts.  To  take  the  common  case 
of  a  wharfinger  or  warehouseman  seeking  relief  against  adverse  claimants, 
the  applicant  has,  generally  speaking,  no  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  alleged  tities,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  just,  that,  whatever  that  may  be,  he 
ought  not  to  be  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  determining  who  is  in  the  right 
in  a  contest  in  which  he  has  no  interest  whatsoever,  except  it  be  to  hand 
over  the  property  in  dispute  to  the  rightfnl  owner.  We  recommend  that 
interpleader  should  be  allowed  to  all  persons  not  fidling  within  the  class  at 
present  estopped  from  interpleading,  whetiier  the  adverse  claims  have 
a  common  origin  or  not.  Interpleader  for  the  relief  of  sheriffs  admits  of 
further  improvement  It  often  happens  that  where  a  sheriff  has  seized 
goods  in  execution,  a  claim  is  made  to  them  under  a  bill  of  sale  to  secure 
an  amount  much  less  than  the  value  of  tiie  goods,  and  the  goods,  if  sold, 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  both  the  execution  and  the  bill  of  sale  creditor. 
In  such  cases  great  difficulty  arises.  The  property  of  the  goods  is  entirely 
out  of  the  debtor  and  in  the  bill  of  sale  creditor.  The  former  has  a  right  to 
the  goods  upon  paying  off  the  bill  of  sale,  and  that  right  ought  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  execution  creditor.  The  bill  of  sale  creditor  has  a  right  to  the 
possession  of  the  goods  for  the  purpose  only  of  satisfying  his  debt,  and  he 
ought  not,  provided  his  own  debt  is  first  satisfied,  to  be  sulowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of^  the  execution  creditor  by  objecting  to  a  sale  by  the  sheriff. 
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There  are  other  similar  cases  in  which  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  the  goods 
only  to  secure  a  debt  The  judge  ought  to  have  power  in  all  cases  where 
the  right  of  the  claimant  is  only  by  way  of  security  for  a  debt»  to  direct 
a  sale,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds,  in  case  of  a  surplus,  to  satisfy 
the  execution,  upon  such  terms  as  to  payment  of  the  secured  debt  or  not, 
.  and  otherwise,  as  the  judge  may  think  fit. 

The  jurisdiction  in  interpleader  cases  ought  also  to  be  extended  in  the 
following  particular.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  execution  creditor 
and  the  claimant  agree  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  judge 
before  whom  the  summons  is  heard,  without  requiring  an  issue.  When 
points  of  law  only  are  involved,  this  course  saves  expense  and  delay.  Even 
where  questions  of  fact  are  involved,  now  that  the  parties  and  their  wit- 
nesses can  be  summoned  and  examined  before  the  judge,  it  not  onfrequently 
happens  that  the  judgOj  by  consent,  disposes  of  the  case.  Sometimes,  how-  * 
ever,  even  in  cases  of  small  amount  one  of  the  parties  insists  upon  the  trial 
of  an  issue  at  a  m'eater  expense  to  both  parties  than  the  amount  in  dispute. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  obviously  for  the  advantage  of  all  that  the  judge 
should  have  the  power  of  deciding  summarily  and  so  preventing  needless 
expense.  We  thmk  this  power  should  be  given  to  the  judge,  to  be  exer- 
cised if  he  thinks  proper.  We  would  further  recommend  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  question  is  one  of  law,  the  facts  not  being  disputed,  the  judge 
should  be  at  liberty  to  decide  the  question-without  an  issue,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  direct  a  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  court 

We  pass  on  to  the  remedy  of  specific  performance  for  enforcing  the  actual 
ftilfilment  of  contracts,  the  breach  of  which  cannot  be  compensated  by  mere 
damages.  On  this  subject  we  have  already,  in  our  second  report,  page  42, 
expressed  our  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  added  to  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mon law  courts,  at  least  in  all  cases  in  which  a  breach  of  the  contract  can 
now  be  redressed  in  those  courts  by  an  action  for  damages ;  and  we  pointed 
out  the  form  of  proceeding  in  which  such  remedy  could  be  administered.  We 
will  not  repeat  what  we  then  stated  to  be  our  opinion  upon  this  subject,  but 
we  think  it  right  to  say  that  that  opinion  remains  unaltered. 

We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  interference  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
upon  equitable  grounds,  with  the  proceedings  in  common  law  courts,  as  a 
subject  to  which  particular  attention  ought  to  be  directed.  Notwithstanding 
recent  legislation,  the  law  is  still  imperfect  in  not  admitting  by  way  of 
defence  to  a  common  law  action,  matter  which  is  now  ground  only  for  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  restrain  the  proceedings  by  injunction. 
In  all  actions  at  common  law,  whatever  is  sround  for  a  perpetual  injunction 
ought  to  be  and  is  received  as  a  defence,  where  the  relics  in  chancery  would 
be  unconditional ;  and  in  cases  where  such  relief  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  be  conditional  the  courts  of  common  law  ought  to  have  power  to  give, 
in  a  summary  way,  the  same  relief  against  actions  pending  therein.  The 
first  part  of  this  recommendation  has  obtained  the  force  of  law  by  the  83rd 
and  following  sections  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  condition,  namely,  "  provived  that  such  a  plea  shall  begin  with  the 
words,  for  defence  on  equitable  grounds,  or  words  to  the  like  eil'ect''  Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  us  as  to  the  propriety  of 
requiring  that  a  plea  should  be  thus  headed,  but  as  we  are  not  agreed  upon 
this  matter,  we  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  enter  further  upoa  it.  The 
second  part  of  the  recommendation  now  under  reconsideration  has  not  been 
acted  upon,  and  the«consequence  has  been,  that  in  many  cases  pleas  founded 
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upon  matter  which  would,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  be  ground  for  condi- 
tional relief,  have  necessarily  been  rejected  bjr  the  common  law  courts, 
although  they  involved  no  diflSculty  which  could  not  have  been  readily 
overcome  by  their  ordinary  procedure.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  sucn 
cases  the  defendant  must  either  resort  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  submit  to 
the  jud^ent  of  the  court  of  law,  though  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  perform 
the  conditions  upon  which,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  he 
ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  effect  of  such  judgment. 

Difficulties  have  been  apprehended  in  raising  such  defences,  because  of 
the  rigidity  of  the  existing  terms  of  pleading  and  judgment  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  and  from  its  having  been  supposed  that  no  appeal  could  be 
made  to  lie  against  a  decision  founded  upon  a  summary  application.  In 
truth,  however,  no  such  difficulty  exists.  An  instance  of  a  conditional 
equitable  defence  given  effect  to  by  the  proceedings  in  a  common  law  court, 
is  presented  by  the  proceedings  in  an  action  upon  a  mortgage  to  stay  the 
action,  and  for  a  reconveyance  upon  payment  of  the  debt  and  costs.     The  ^ 

Eower  of  giving  relief  upon  summary  application  by  rule  or  summons  may 
e  coupled  with  a  right  to  the  unsuccessful  party  to  appeal,  by  leave  of  the 
court,  within  a  limited  time  upon  giving  security.  The  appeal  might  be  in 
the  form  of  a  special  case  stating  the  facts  necessary  to  raise  the  question,  as 
in  appeals  upon  new  trial  motions,  under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act 
of  1854.  This  power  of  appeal,  coupled  with  a  discretionary  power  to  direct 
issues  or  inquiries,  and  as  to  costs  of  the  action  and  application,  will  enable 
the  common  law  courts  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  dispose  of  such 
defences  finally ;  whilst  in  cases  in  which  any  unforeseen  difficulty  may  arise, 
though  we  do  not  anticipate  any,  a  provision  similar  to  the  86th  section  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854  will  enable  the  court  or  judge  to 
'^  reject  the  defence,  in  case  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  a  court  of  law  so  as 
to  do  justice  between  the  parties,  upon  such  terms  as  to  costs  and  otherwise 
as  to  such  court  or  judge  may  seem  reasonable."  In  these  cases  the  sum- 
mons or  rule  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  for  relief;  if  a  form  of  proce- 
dure  analogous  to  a  plea  is  preferred,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
adopted.  In  that  case  the  judgment  mul^t  be  altered,  and  be  made  the  same 
as  the  combined  effect  of  a  common  law  judgment  and  a  decree  on  a  bill 
for  relief  from  it  On  such  a  judgment  error  or  appeal  may  lie  as  on  other 
judgments. 

The  action  of  ejectment  is  not  included  in  our  recommendations  under 
this  head,  because  the  course  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  land  has  tended 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable 
estates,  and  we  cannot  hope,  under  the  form  of  an  improvement  in  pro- 
cedure, to  change  the  system  thus  sanctioned. 

There  is,  however,  in  addition  to  the  case  mentioned  in  our  second  report 
of  an  outs^nding  trust  term,  a  class  of  cases  in  which  we  think  the  courts 
of  common  law  might  with  advantage  be  authorized  to  receive  defences,  at 
present  available  only  by  proceedings  in  Chancery ;  we  mean  cases  of  relief 
against  forfeitures.  It  often  happens  that  contracts  provide  for  a  pecuniary 
penalty  of  large  amount,  in  case  of  non-payment  of  a  smaller  sum,  or  non- 
performance of  one  or  more  stipulated  acts,  the  omission  of  which  occasions 
damage  of  less  amount  than  the  penalty.  In  such  cases,  at  the  common 
law,  it  was  formerly  competent  for  the  stipulating  party,  in  case  of  breach 
of  the  contract,  to  demand  and  recover  the  whole  amount  of  the  penalty, 
without  regard  to  the  actual  amount  of  damage  sustain^     In  the  Court  of 
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Chancery,  however,  unless  it  appeared  that  the  amount  represented  the 
agreed  damages  for  a  breach  of  contract,  technically  called  ^^  liquidated 
damages,"  the  sum  stipulated  to  be.  paid  was  considered  merely  a  security 
for  the  actual  damages  sustained,  and  where  these  admitted  of  calculation, 
that  court  relieved  against  the  penalty  upon  compensation  being  made  for 
such  damage.  This  jurisdiction  has  been  given  to  courts  of  common  law, 
and  the  conflict  between  the  two  courts  put  an  end  to,  by  the  statutes  4th 
Ann.  c  16.  s.  11.,  and  8th  &  9  W.  III.  c.  11.  s.  8.  No  more  than  the  actual 
damage  sustained  can  now  be  recovered,  and  the  interference  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  is  no  longer  necessary.  Upon  the  same  footing  stands  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  relieve  against  forfeiture  of  leases 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  and,  in  certain  cases  since  the  statute  of 
22nd  and  23rd  Victoria,  c  35.,  against  breaches  of  covenants  to  insure. 
This  jurisdiction  has  in  the  case  of  non-payment  of  rent  been  partially  con- 
ferred upon  courts  of  common  law  by  statutes  4th  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  ss.  2,  3,  4, 
and  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  ss.  210,  211,  212.  We  think 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common  law  should  be  extended  in  this 
direction,  and  that  in  every  case  of  ejectment  brought  for  a  forfeiture  these 
courts  should  have,  upon  rule  or  summons,  power  to  relieve  in  all  cases  in 
which  relief  can  now  be  obtained  by  bill  in  chancery.  The  legislation  upon 
this  subject  will  thus  be  rendered  consistent.  Another  enactment  is,  how- 
ever, necessaiy  to  give  full  effect  to  the  reception  of  such  defences  by  courts 
of  common  law.  It  is  that  a  defendant  shall  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  relief  which  he  may  obtam  by  plea  or  otherwise 
in  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  pending ;  miless  after  such  defence  has 
been  rejected  by  the  court  of  common  law  expressly  upon  the  ground  that 
'^  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  there  so  as  to  do  justice  between  the  parties." 
The  course  of  decision  upon  this  subject  may  be  traced  in  the  cases  of 
Prothero  v.  Phelps,  before  the  Lords  Justices,  22nd  December  1855 ; 
Wild  V.  HiUas,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley,  3rd  December  1858 ; 
Eangsford  v.  Swinford,  before  the  same  judge,  31st  January  1859;  and 
Gompertz  t\  Pooley,  before  the  same  judge,  9th  February  1859.  These 
cases  seem  to  establish  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  it  is  competent 
for  a  defendant,  after  allowing  the  action  to  proceed  to  its  termination  with- 
out availing  himself  of  such  a  defence,  to  file  a  bill  in  chancery  founded 
upon  the  same  matter,  and  after  a  second  investigation  of  the  case,  to  nullify 
the  judgment.  This  may  be  prevented  without  introducing  any  novelty  in 
principle,  simply  by  requiring  the  defendant,  upon  the  first  opportunity,  to 
put  forward  all  that  he  intends  to  rely  upon  in  answer  to  the  action. 

The  alleged  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  entertain  bills,  tech- 
nically called  bills  for  a  new  trial,  to  restrain  execution  upon  a  verdict  and 
judgment,  after  the  time  for  moving  for  a  new  trial  in  the  common  law 
courts  has  elapsed,  ought  also  to  be  abolished,  as  tending  to  revive  and 
continue  a  lit^ation  a&eady  brought  to  a  close  in  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Uourts  of  law  have  abundant  authority  to  deal  with  cases  of 
fraud  upon  the  court  and  abuse  of  their  proceedings.  In  other  cases  it  is 
considered  that  ilie  time  allowed  to  prepare  for  trial,  and  to  move  for  a  new 
trial  gives  the  defeated  litigant  as  much  opportunity  to  bring  forward  the 
matter  upon  which  he  relies,  as  is  consistent  with  a  speedy  and  efficient 
administration  of  justice.  The  protraction  of  litigation  to  a  length  bearing 
a  large  proportion  to  the  ordinary  period  of  life  is  all  but  equivalent  to  a 
deniid  of  redress,  and  it  operates  with  almost  equal  disadvantage  to  both 
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the  litigants.  The  cases  in  which  such  a  jurisdiction  may  be  applicable 
were  always  rare,  and  they  have  become  more  unlikely  than  ever  to  occur 
since  the  parties  to  a  suit  may  be  examined  for  or  against  themselves. 
Bills  for  a  new  trial  have,  for  the  reasons  stated,  fallen  mto  disrepute  and 
desuetude ;  but  as  the  jurisdiction  is  stated  to  exist  and  is  an  anomaly  in 
our  jiurisprudence,  we  think  it  ought  to  be  abolished  by  express  enactment. 
We  have  thus  recommended  that  many  powers  exercised  bv  the  Court  of 
Chancery  should  be  given  to  the  common  law  courts,  and  m  doing  so  we 
have  selected  those  only  which  seem  to  us  likely  to  be  exercised  there  with 
advantage.  It  has  not  been  our  object  to  extend,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
extending,  the  field  in  which  the  courts  have  common  jurisdiction,  by 
giving  to  the  common  law  courts  powers  which  may  be  exercised  with 
equal  benefit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  simply  to  prevent  the  necessity 
for  a  resort  by  either  party  to  both  courts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  com- 

1>lete  justice  where  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  present,  in  the  case  of  common 
aw  rights,  gives,  on  the  one  hand,  aid  by  way  of  discovery,  or  a  more 
complete  remedy,  as  by  injunction  and  specific  performance,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  restrains  the  proceedings  in  common  law  courts  because  of  the 
existence  of  an  equitable  defence.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  that  our  recom- 
mendations, instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  extend  the  common  field  of 
jurisdiction,  suggests  a  contrary  and  more  effectual  mode  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  contest  between  courts  of  common  law  and  chancery  by  so  dis- 
tributing their  jurisdiction  as  to  render  their  interference  with  one  another 
impossible.  It  is  our  intention  and  wish,  that  the  result  of  what  is  proposed 
should  be  ingrafted  upon  and  become  part  of  the  common  law,  and  that  the 
distinction  between  common  law  and  chancery  law  should  be  so  far  abolished. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  prohibited  from  interfering 
in  cases  where  common  law  rights  are  thus  rendered  capable  of  complete 
vindication  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  in  which,  therefore,  its  inter- 
ference will  have  become  useless,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
field  of  conflict  will  be  done  away  with  by  confining  the  operation  of  the 
courts  respectively  to  subject-matters  peculiar  to  each.  Thoroughly  to 
efiect  this  it  is  necessary  to  confer  upon  common  law  courts  power  to  give, 
in  respect  of  rights  there  recognized,  all  the  protection  and  redress  which  at 
present  can  be  obtained  in  any  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that 
we  have  acted  in  our  suggestions.  If  they  be  carried  into  efiect  there  will 
no  longer  be  the  spectacle  of  jurisdictions  imperfect  in  themselves  and 
clashing  with  one  another,  but  each  court  will  be  armed  in  itself  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter  within  its  cognizance,  and 
with  full  power  to  give  all  the  protection  and  redress  which  the  law  at 
present  afibrds  by  means  of  a  plurality  of  suits.  The  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
will  be  done  away  with,  because  the  occasion  for  it  will  no, longer  exist 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  we  have  given  our  best  attention  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  borrow  from  its  remedies ;  and  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  strengthened  W  an  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854,  that  the  desired  object  can  be 
attained  as  effectually,  and  with  less  expense,  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  the  common  law  courts. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Sir  A.  E.  Cockbum,  Sir  Samuel  Martin, 
Sir  Jas.  S.  Willes,  Sir  G.  Bramwell,  and  W.  H.  Walton,  Esq. 
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CoTTwpwndmM  with  Her  Majesty^a  Envoy  Extracrdinary  and  Minuter  Pleni- 
potentiary in  Japan. 

On  the  27tih  Angnst^  1859,  the  Earl  of  Mahnesbnrj  received  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Alcock^  dated  June  1 6th,  reportmg  his  ariyal  at  Nagasaki,  and  the 
steps  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the  British  consulate  there.  He  found 
fiAeen  square  rigged  vessels  in  the  harbour — men-of-war  and  merchantmen 
— ^onder  British,  Dutch,  American,  and  Russian  flags,  and  some  fifteen 
British  subjects  resident  on  shore,  and  actively  engagea  in  trade,  most  of  it 
transacted  by  means  of  contracts  with  the  Government  or  its  officers. 
Fifteen  thousand  tons  of  shipping  appear*  to  have  found  profitable  employment 
there  within  the  last  six  months.  All  trade  was  carried  on  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Dutch  Treaties,  and  Additional  Acts  of  the  30th  January, 
1856,  and  16th  October,  1857,  or  the  Russian  of  the  12th  October,  185*7, 
signed  by  Admiral  Poutiatine,  opening  the  ports  of  Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi 
to  trade  under  certain  restrictions  and  prohibitions ;  and  as,  in  conformiiy 
with  these,  any  advantages  or  privil^es  they  confeired  had  been  secured  to 
British  subjects  bv  tiie  mvoured-nation  clause  'of  Admiral  Stirling's  Treaty, 
signed  on  tiie  14th  October,  1855,  Mr.  Alcodk  conceived  the  Queen's  Order 
in  Council  was  not  directed  against  those  conforming  to  such  treaties  and 
violating  no  established  law  or  usage,  and  therefore  felt  under  no  necessity 
of  ignoring  the  existing  trade  and  mercantile  community. 

Having  ascertained  that  die  trade  under  Dutch,  British,  and  other  fla^ 
indiscrimmately  had  thus  been  carried  on  wiih  the  direct  sanction  and  official 
cognisance  of  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  who  had  in  many  instances  &cili- 
tated  the  merchants  acquiring  houses  and  places  of  business,  Mr.  Alcock 
entered  into  immediate  communication  with  his  excellencv,  and  was,  two 
days  after  his  arrival,  officially  received  at  his  residence.  A  similar  visit  of 
ceremony  was  returned  on  board  Her  Majestv's  ship  Sampson  a  few  days 
later.  Since  then  he  had  a  long  conference  with  him  on  several  matters  of 
pressing  importance  in  regard  to  the  near  opening  of  the  port  under  British 
and  American  treatv  re^ilations,  the  substance  of  which  in  a  pr&ns  he 
transmitted  to  him  the  next  day. 

On  the  27th  September,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  ftirther  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Alcock  with  detsdls  of  the  difficulties  he  met  with  respect- 
ing the  site  for  foreigners  at  Eanagawa.  Mr.  Alcock  sent  also  information 
on  the  issue  of  a  new  silver  currency  and  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
dollar.  Mr.  Alcock  said,  ''while  provision  is  made  that  all  fi^reign  coin 
shall  pass  current  in  Japan,  and  for  corresponding  weights  in  Japanese  coin 
of  the  same  description,  gold  fi)r-gold,  ana  silver  for  sUver,  it  is  also  stipu- 
lated t^at  for  the  period  of  one  year  afl;er  the  opening  of  the  ports'(in  order  to 
S*ve  time  to  the  Japanese  to  learn  the  value  of  foreign  coins)^  'the  Japanese 
ovemment  will  ftimish  British  subjects  with  Japanese  coin  in  exchange 
for  theirs,  equal  weights  being  given,  and  no  discount  taken  for  recoinage,' 
while  Japanese  coins  of  all  descriptions,  except  copper,  may  be  exported. 

''  The  Japanese  Government,  in  view  of  tnese  stipulations,  have  issued  a 

new  silver  coinage  of  large  silver  pieces,  which  they  call  half-itzebous,  and 

two  of  which  are  equal  to  a  dollar  in  weight.    Previous  to  this,  and  when 

the  treaty  was  made,  the  siver  currency  consisted  of  itzebous,  half-itzebous, 
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and  quarter-itzeboTis ;  three  itzebous  were  equal  in  weight  to  a  dollar,  and 
the  rest  in  proportion.  The  immediate  efiect  of  this  sudden  change  is 
obvioualy  to  diminish  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  two-thirds ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  letter  of  the  txeatv  appears  to  be  observed,  the  altered 
denomination  of  the  larger  coin  to  a  ^  half-itzebou'  makes  it  worth  no  more 
than  the  original  small  coin  of  the  same  name,  six  of  which  went  to  the 
dollar.  This  is  to  raise  the  price  of  all  Japanese  produce  on  the  foreigner 
200  per  cent. ;  and  if,  as  the  Government  assert,  this  sudden  alteraticm  in 
the  currency  is  to  take  effect  throughout  the  empire  among  the  native 
population,  either  ihey  must  be  prepared  to  call  in  this  small  silver  currency 
at  a  loss  of  200  per  cent,  issuing  the  large  coin  at  their  own  cost  in  excban^ 
for  that  in  circulation,  or  inflict  such  a  sacrifice  upon  every  native  as  is 
scarcely  conceivfible,  even  in  the  most  absolute  Government,  apart  from  the 
monetary  derangement  and  confusion  that  must  inevitably  ensue. 

^^  It  seems  more  probable  that  this  measure  has  really  reference  only  to 
dealings  with  foreigners,  and  that  the  Japanese  Government  possess  such 
absolute  conixol  as  to  be  able  to  compel  all  their  subjects  who  receive  this 
new  coin  from  foreigners  to  return  it  to  the  treasury,  and  take  back  the 
original  small  half-itzebou ;  in  which  case  the  government  would  put  into 
its  treasury  the  200  per  cent,  lost  by  the  foreigner  in  the  depreciated  value 
of  his  weight  of  silver. 

''This  seems  a  strange  contrivance  either  for  lev^ng  a  tax  of  200  per  cent 
on  foreign  trade,  or  preserving  their  gold,  which  has  hitherto  Dome  a 
relative  value  of  only  S  to  1  in  Japan,  instead  of,  in  round  numbers,  15  to  1, 
as  in  Eurooe.  Certainly,  if  both  these  objects  could  be  attained  by  the 
measures  adopted,  it  would  be  the  triumph  of  financial  skill.  But  its  effiect 
on  our  trade  is  too  fatal ;  and  the  treaty  thus  interpreted  would  remain 
a  dead  letter  under  its  influence,  if  it  applied  to  foreign  dealings  alone,  and 
so  pernicious  in  the  general  panic  and  confusion  if  carried  out  in  all  the 
monetary  transactions  of  the  empire,  that  something  must  of  necessity  be 
dope,  and*  without  delay,  to  counteract  such  measures.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  arrive  at  all  ^e  facts;  and  still  less  so  to  deyise  a  line  of  action 
on  the  part  of  foreign  diplomatic  agents  and  merchants  respectively, 
which  shall  compel  the  Jsq[>ane8e  Government  to  reconsider  their  policy,  and 
modify  or  totally  abrogate  the  measnjres  already  taken.  J  have  not  .yet 
entered  into  discussion  with  the  authorities  on  the  subject;  and  Mr.  Hums, 
like  myself,  seems  to  have  had  his  bands-  too  full  on  first  arrival  to  do  more 
than  enter  a  protest  against  this  change  in  the  currency.  He  has  oxpressed 
his  willingness  to-concert  measures  of  active  co-operation  with  oie:  but  I 
doubt  whether  the  demand  simply  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  new  coinage, 
whether  its  circulation  be  destined  to  be  general  or  partial,  will  me^  uie 
difficulty  that  seems  to  underlie  the  whole  question,  viz.^  the  discrepancy 
between  the  relative  value  of  gold  and.  silver  in  Japan  and  the  fordgn 
countries  with  which  they  are  now  to  be  brought  in  contact  It  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  the  nght  which  every  other  nation  would  uudoubtedly 
claun  of  taking  measures  so  to  modify  their  currency,  thus  suddenly  brought 
into  circulation  with  foreign  coinage,  as  to  keep  a  fair  equivalent  vsJue 
between  their  gold  and  silver,  and  prevent  either,  oy  an  inevitable  tendency, 
bein^  drained  out  of  the  country,  and  at  a  third  of  its  intrinsic  value.  I  am 
satisfied  her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  be  disposed  to  deny  them 
this  right  of  a  sovereign  power,  however  justly  we  may  claim  that,  in  the 
measures  taken  to  this  end,  they  should  not  be  unnecessarily  injurious  to 
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iaseiga  intereBts,  and  still  less  framed  v^th  a  design  to  levy  a  tax  nndei^ 
pretext  of  establishing  an  equilibiiam  in  the  national  currency.  Now,  the 
measures  actually  adopted,  I  confess,  appeat  to  me  open  to  both  tiiiase 
objections,  whether  they  effect  the  more  ostetsible  object  br  not;  and  on 
that  ground  we  may  reasoi^iably  and  rightly  insist  on  some  change.  A  gold 
koban^  is  a  coin  weighing  123  grams,—- fifben  grains  heavier  than  a 
eovereign,  but  of  less  pure  gold;  and  this,  I  am  told,  only,  represents  but 
four  silver  itzebou%  or  on  ounce « and  a  third  of  silver.  Intrinsically,  the 
kobang,  by  assays  made  in  London  and  Paris,  is  found  to  be  worth  from 
17«.  6dl  to  l%s.  6d.,  there  being  some  variation  in  the  alloy  betweian  new 
and  old  coins.  It  is  obvious  enough,  therefore,  that  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar 
and  third  for  a  kobang,  very  few  would  remain  in  the  country  after  the 
year  in  which  free  trade  was  established.  And  this  in  effect,  though  not  so 
expressed,  is  the  argument  of  the  Chinese,,  as  I  understand  it  nas  been 
fitfutcid  in  writing  in  answer  to  the  protest  of  the  United  States  consul  at 
Caaagaw&  They  say,  ^  Hitherto  only  a  bart^  trade  has  existed  With 
for^ners;  the  coins  were, therefore  only  in  circulation  among  Japanese^ 
.and  weir  value  was  solely  determined  by  the  stamp.  They  cannot,  there^ 
fore,  be  exchaijiged  accoraing  to  rdiative  wei^t ;  because  one  dollar,  which 
i^  regarded  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  tadb,  should  in  that  caae  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  three  silver  itzebous,  which  have  each  that  value:  an  absurdity/ 
they  add,  ^  which  t^iust  be  quite  clear  without  explanation^*  In  other  wordSy 
I  apprehend*  they  would  urge,  ^  Hitherto  among  ourselves  it  has  pleased  us 
to  adopt  a  standard  different  from  yours  for  our  gold  and  silver  coinage,  by 
which  the  silver  in  circulation  has  borne  a  purely  fictitious  value  in  relation 
to  the  gold«  They  have  been  used  as  suver  tokens,  with  a  government 
Stamp  fixing  their  value,  and  are  utterly  unfitted,  therefore,  to  be  exchanged 
for  mere  relative  weights  of  silver  in /foreign  coin,- which  have  no  such 
adventitious  value  attached  to  them^  To  meet  this  state  of  things,  having  in 
view  the  sfipulations  of  treaties,  we  have  prepa^  a  silver  currency  in  har- 
ifionj  with  European ;  have  made  two  couis  equial  to  your  dollar  m  weight 
and  intrinsic  vidue,  and  bearing  in  its  title  and  stamp  a  ci^ulating  valua 
corresponding  to  both,— rthe  original  half-itzebou«  weighing  onlv  one-third, 
having  a  purely  conventionja],  vabie  in  the  Japanese  market,  and  all  similar 
coins  we  withdraw  from  circulation  altogether,  as  no  longer  fitted  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  Japan  is  now  placed.    . 

'^  All  I  can  say  at  present  is,  that,  assuming  this  to  represent  sufficiently 
accurately  the  true  bearing  of  the  question  of  currency  under  discussion,  it 
would  appear  to  hskve  been  mu/ch  easier,  and  tax  less  productive  of  pre- 
judice and  derangement  (if  soma  violent  and  sudden  adjustment  of  relative 
values  was  of  necessi^  to.  take  place),  if  the  gold  had  been  raised  until  the 
European  proportion  was  secured,  although  how  that  would  have  told  upon 
pending  contracts  and  debts  could  only  be  determined  by  knowing  the  lawa 
of  Japan  as  to  what  would  constitute  a  legal  tender.  Altogether,  it  must 
be  obvious^  the  question  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  complicated 
kind,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  can  be  taken  either  by- 
Mr.  Harris  or  myself,  the  only  foreign  representatives  here.  The  initiative' 
would  more  fittingly  come  from  Mm,  as  holding^  higher  rank,  and  being, 
in  addition,  an  older,  resident;  but  he  has  hitherto  seamed  willing,  if  not 
desirous,  to  see  me  move  first ;  and  it  is  very  clear  tliat  both  must  come  to 
some  imderstanding  with  the  Japanese  Government  at  the  eariiest  possible 
moment     The  prices  asked  by  the  dealers  when  I  was  at  Yokuharaa,  for 
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their  waree,  plainly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  doUar  changed  into  the 
two  large  half-itzeDoos  only  had  the  purchasing  power  of  one  of  tiiie  small 
itzeboos,  three  of  which  were  habitoally  exchanged  for  a  dollar." 

On  the  30th  October,  the  Earl  of  Malmesborj  receiyed  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Alcock,  dated  Tedo,  August  ISth,  stating  that  the  currency  qnestioii 
was  settled,  and  that  it  had  b^  definitiyely  determined  to  make  all  foreign 
coins  current  in  Japan  in  exchange  for  Japanese  coins  as  these  were  in 
circulation  when  the  treaty  was  made,  and  according  to  its  stipulations 
wdght  by  weight 

On  the  IsSi  December,  Lord  John  RusseQ  receiyed  from  Mr.  Aloock 
the  following  account  of  the  prospects  of  trade  in  Japan : — ^'Hayingin  yiew 
the  political  institutions  and  social  condition  of  Japan  at  the  present  time,  I 
am  persuaded  a  long  interyal  must  follow,  before  any  foreign  trade  can  take  a 
development  which  shall  be  in  rdation  with  its  natural  resources.  Be  these 
great  or  small,  as  the  state  is  now  goyemed,  no  just  proportion  between 
such  trade  and  resources  can  apparently  be  established.  A  few  words 
of  explanation  may  suffice  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  this  opinon 
rests. 

**  The  ffoyemment  here  is  oligarchic  rather  than  monarchic  An  oligarchy 
composed  of  all  the  hereditary  Damios,  proprietors  of  three-fourths  of  the 
soil,  and  with  many  attributes  of  soyereignty  attaching  to  their  fiefs,  con- 
stitutes a  great  council  of  the  nation,  en  permanence,  since  one  half  are 
always  at  Yeda  The  Tycoon  is  little  more  than  their  nominee  and 
executiye;  and  for  the  last  generation  or  two,  at  least,  the  choice  has 
always  fallen  on  the  candidate  related  to,  and  supported  by,  three  or  tour 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  Damios.  Thus  constituting  a  permanent 
council,  they  not  only  haye  a  determining  influence  oyer  the  action  and 
policy  of  the  Tycoon's  goyemment,  but  are  in  a  position  to  exercise  an 
mdependent,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  an  irresponsible  power  throjighont  the 
empu*e,  each  in  their  seyeral  states  or  territories.  Ab  chief  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  its  products,  and  the  yarious  channels  of  commerce  through  their 
states,  are  ineyitably  subject  to  their  control  They  hold,  moreoyer,  a 
power  of  life  and  death  oyer  all  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction;  and  the 
administration  of  justice  is  equally  in  their  hands,  uncontrolled,  except  in 
so  far  as  established  laws  and  customs  may  place  any  cheek  on  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  prince  or  his  delegates. 

'^  The  way  in  whicn  these  conditions  may  work  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
natural  deyelopment  of  trade  and  the  resources  of  the  country  under 
existing  treaties,  must  be  sufficiently  obyious.  Assume  the  whole  of  these 
territorial  magnates  or  Damios,  with  feudal  jurisdiction  in  their  seyeral 
territories,  to  be  opposed  in  principle,  by  conyictions  based  on  political 
considerations  of  its  impolicy,  and  still  more  by  deep-rooted  prejudice,  to 
any  freedom  of  intercourse  with  foreigners,  or  extension  of  their  relations 
with  European  ^wers,  and  it  will  be  eyident  that  independent  of  all  action 
of  theirs  coUectiyely,  as  a  council,  upon  the  goyemment  which  they  in 
efiect  place  in  office,  their  influence,  mdiyiduafiy  in  their  own  territories 
will  amply  suffice  to  prevent  the  success  of  any  other  policy.  Tedo  and 
the  two  ports  of  Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi  are  severally  in  the  imperial 
domain,  but  the  domams  of  the  Damios  intercept  all  the  lines  of  commerce 
to  and  from  the  interior  and  the  great  centres  of  trade  or  produca  No 
trade,  therefore,  to  any  extent  con  take  development  without  their 
consent 
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**  They  have  but  to  will  it,  for  instance,  to  prevent  coal  being  either 
worked  or  despatched  to  the  ports.  The  coal  mines  are  all  their  property^ 
8o  far  as  I  can  leanu  So  of  copper,  lead,  silver  and  all  the  other  sources 
of  mineral  wealth,  in  which  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  the  country 
abounds.  Although  these  may  not  he  all  in  their  possession,  yet  their 
influence  will  always  8u£Boe  to  prevent  their  being  worked  to  advantage, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  trade.  To  prevent  silk  being  cultivated 
beyond  the  native  demand,  vegetable  wax,  and  various  oUier  natural 
products  which  might  feed  the  foreign  market,  must  to  them  be  easy  work. 
Still  more  easy  wiU  it  be  to  the  Damios  in  die  provinces  to  prevent  such 
free  circulation  of  foreign  coins  in  the  interior  as  can  alone  render  foreign 
trade  independent  of  the  action  of  the  Govemment  for  the  supply  of 
Japanese  coin ;  and  in  great  measure  above  the  fluctuations  or  arbitrary 
changes  to  which  the  monetary  system  of  Japan  appears  to  be  subject  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  policy  or  wants  of  the  Government. 

*'  With  these  explanatory  remarks  on  the  general  conditions  under  which 
the  treaty  is  now  being  slowly  and  partially  brought  into  operation,  if  we 
turn  to  the  immediate  results  it  will  be  found  t£at  as  far  as  forei^  trade 
has  hitherto  taken  any  development  (confined  almost  exclusivelv  to 
Na^saki),  the  natural  tendency  of  things  has  been  to  make  China  and  our 
Chinese  trade,  in  connection  with  minor  interests  of  the  Dutch  and  other 
settlements  in  the  Straits,  the  connecting  link  by  which  a  Japanese  andforeign 
trade  is  to  be  established,  and  the  preliminary  step  to  any  more  direct 
extension  westward.  The  exports  from  China,  the  Straits,  and  Batavia,  of 
sapan  wood  and  other  produce  of  infinite  variety,  with  a  few  British  manu- 
factured goods,  and  the  import  to  China,  in  excnange,  of  quite  as  numerous 
a  list  of  products  of  Japanese  growth,  chiefly  edibles,  bicho  de  mar,  sea- 
weed, dried  mushrooms,  ginseng,  Ac.,  have  supplied  the  first  elements  of 
a  foreign  trade ;  that  is,  a  trade  employing  foreign  ships  and  capital,  and 
under  foreign  guidance.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  watches  and 
toys  on  the  part  of  Holland,  some  cottons  and  fancy  articles  from  us,  and  a 
cargo  or  two  of  lacquer  ware  sent  to  Europe,  everything  in  the  way  of  a 
direct  trade  with  the  west  is  yet  at  its  very  commencement,  and  without 
any  great  promise  of  development  Even  in  the  beginnings  made  bv  an 
interchange  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  edibles,  &c.,  we  have  been  met  by  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  certain  vested  interests  and  monopolies  of  old  date. 
The  Chinese,  who  have  a  co-hong,  or  colony,  in  Nagasaki,  have  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  dealing  in  many  of  these  articles  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  on  which  their  trade  has  existed.  No  note  of  this  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  any  of  the  treaties,  and  all  monopolies  are  by  their  provisions 
at  an  end.  But  like  some  animals  of  low  vitality,  such  monopolies  are  hard 
to  kill  outright  in  Japan.  Nominally  put  an  end  to,  they  continually 
reappear,  with  unmistakable  signs  of  life.  At  Nagasaki,  hitherto  the  only 
centre  of  trade,  a  still  greater  difiiculty  opposed  to  all  progress  exists  in  a 
vicious  system  of  trading  guilds  with  exclusive  privileges,  in  which  the 
most  active  and  deeply  interested  partners  are  govemment,  treasury,  and 
custom-house  employ^.  Their  participation  in  the  trading  operations  is 
disavowed,  but  not  the  less  real ;  including  nearly  the  whole  number,  from 
the  Governor  downwards.  Your  lordship  will  readily  perceive  how  fatal 
such  a  state  of  things  must  be  to  all  progress  or  development  of  foreign 
trade,  and  how  difiicult  it  will  be  to  overcome  such  obstacles.  The  consm's 
last  despatch  shows  that  hitherto  little  or  no  advance  has  been  made,  and  it 
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will  no  doubt  require  long  and  patient,  as  well  as  energetic  efforts  on  the 
part  of-  the  foreign  representatives  in  Japan,  aided  by  all  the  perseverance 
and  enterprise  of  foreign  merchants,. before  such  impediments  as  these  can 
.be.remov^  Tet>  until  this  i&  effected,  and  the  disavowed,  but  undoubted, 
interference  of  Government  officials  between  Japanese  and  foreign  dealers  is 
entirely  got  rid  of,  it  is  very  certain  all  fireedom  of  trade  under  the  proyisicms 
of  the  treaties  must  be  a  delusion. 

^^  ^Taking,  then,  into  consideration  these  various  circumstances,  thus  largely 
grouped  for  the  sake  of  h^vity — the  general  inimity  of  the  Damio  class  to 
all  extension  of  foreign  relations  or  commerce ;  the  monetary  and  currency 

Questions,  which  have  already  given  so  much  trouble ;  the  lom;-guaranteed 
'hin^se  monopoly,  and  still  more  formidable  system  of  official  trading 
interests ;  and  lasdy,  the  prevalence  of  a  political  economy  opposed  to  dS 
unfettered  trade,  if  not  to  all  foreign  trade,  especially  to  the  unrestricted 
working  of  mines,  whether  of  coals  or  metals,  and  to  all  improved  methods 
of  workmg,  as  tending,  by  machinery,  to  diminish  the  demand  for  labour — 
the  prospects  of  any  large  or  rapid  developpient  of  foreign  trade  in  this 
.country  cannot  be  considered  promising.  Were  it  only  the  very  generally 
received  opinions  throughout  the  nation  of  the  danger  of  exhaustine  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  doing 
so,  if  even  for  their  own  profit  in  any  one  generation,  the  obstacles  in  our 
path  wo\ild  be  great ;  for  no  mineral  or  other  product  the  Japanese  possess 
could  be  90.  valuable  to  us  as  a  good  steady  supply  of  the  best  coal.  All 
mineral  products  are  looked  upon  as  in  great  part  the  inheritance  of 
posterity,  being,  unlike  the  product  of  the  soil,  unsusceptible  of  reproduc- 
tion, and,  therefore,  they  hold  not  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  generation 
save  for  its  own  reasonable  and  immediate  wants.  Talung,  I  say,  these 
various  conditions  into  consideration,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  all  progress 
must  be  slow  and  uncertain ;  and  to  insure  any,  may  demand  efforts  which 
will  seem,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  greatly  disproportioned  to  the 
interests  actually  at  stake,  whether  commercial  or  political. 

**  The  possible  and  ultimate  proportions  those  interests  may  take  in  either 
direction  nave,  no  doubt,  to  be  weighed  in  the  same  scales  with  those  that 
are  both  probable  and  proximate;  since  each  has  its  legitimate  place  in 
any  determination  to  be  taken,  either  as  to  the  establishment  or  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  efforts  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  make,  to  advance 
and  safeguard  our  interests  in  these  seas. 

*'  Japan  has  the  credit  of  being  a  cheap  country,  and  to  the  Japanese  I  can 
readily  believe  it  is ;  although  if  I  were  to  credit  the  asseverations  with 
which  the  goyermnent  official  back  the  most  extortionate  prices,  I  should 
say  in  all,  ^xcept  rice  and  French  beans,  it  is  the  dearest  country  I  have 
visited.  I  put  aside  their  evidence,  however,  as  too  paljpably  made  to 
sustain  a  systeni  of  exaction  they  spend  all  their  .time  m  carrying  to 
perfection  at  my  cost — ^veritable  parasites  inflicted  upon^us  by  the  Govern- 
ment^ nominally  for  our  convenience  and  protection,  but*in  r^ity  to  watch 
and  feed  upon  us,  whom  neither  Mr.  Harris  nor  I  have  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging. But  either  from  this  official  interference,  or  a  tendency  of  the 
people,  not  peculiar  to  Japanese,  I  fear,  to  take  advantage  of  the  foreigner 
andC*  stranger,  I  can  well  oelieve  nothing  has  ever  been  obtained  by  us  at 
its  fair  value  in  the  country.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Englishmen  cannot 
live  in  this  coimtry  and  keep  their  health,  even  if  they  could  appearances^ 
upon  rice,  fish,  and  coarse  vegetables,  the  only  things  I  know  which  are 
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both  common  and  cheap  in  Japan;  and  at  Tedo^  even  fish  mnst  be 
excepted,  for  it  is  often  very  dear.  Pork  and  fbwis,  ducks  and  pigeons, 
do  exist,  and  are  all  to  be  had  more  or  less  frequently  at  moderate  rates. 
But  mutton  or  beef,  or  any  of  the  etceteras  that  make  up  the  most  homely 
table  in  Europe,  are  none  of  them  procurable  except  from  thence  or 
Shanghai  at  Sbanghae  storekeeper's  prices,  which  require  a  very  long 

Eurse  indeed  to  meet.  It  comes  to  this,  then  t  if  we  could  as  the  Japanese 
ve,  on  rice  and  fish,  with  Japanese  cookery,  and  saki  to  aid  a  bad  digestion, 
in  lK>uses  with  a  few  lacquer  trays  for  fiimiture,  and  a  dre8sing>-^own  and 
girdle  for  all  clothiim — live,  that  is,  and  keep  welU  with  moral  and  physical 
energies  unimpairea  to  do  the  country's  work,  Japan  might  form  a  very 
cheiq),  if  not  a  lively  or  pleasant,  place  of  residence.  But  if  otherwise, 
it  is,  and  must  be,  dear  to  a  foreigner^  in  proportion  to  the  establishment 
and  table  he  keeps,  or  the  appearance  he  feels  called  upon  to  maintain. 
Servants  of  the  country  are  cheap,  but,  as  in  India,  many  more  are  requii>ed 
to  do  the  work;  and  servants £x>m  Europe,  or  even  China,  can  duly  be 
obtained  at  the  most  extravagant  rates.  A  Chinese  cook  demands  15 
taels  a  month  (60/L  a  year)  as  the  price  o£  his  expatriation ;  a  <^mmon 
servant,  40/L 

*^  The  habits  of  the  countrv  also  tell  against  a  consul  who  has  a  certain 
official  rank  to  maintain.  No  high  official  comes  to  pay  him  a  visit  without 
a  large  retinue  of  jittendants  ana  subordinates  of  every  grade.  No  Damio 
stirs  out  without  norimons,  led-horses,  grooms,  and  a  numerous  band  of 
officers  and  retainers;  and  only  to  such  outward  ins^ia  of  rank  or 
importance  is  anv  respect  ever  paid.  Alone,  and  without  attendants,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  the  American  Minister  or  British  Cousul-Oeneral 
must  expect  to  be  hustled,  mobbed,  and  stoned ;  happy  if  tiiey*  escape  more 
serious  mjury  from  some  half-drunken  retainer  of  a  Damia  The  Japanese 
cannot  understand  that  any  one  entitled  to  retainers  and  attendants  can 
ever  voluntarily  dispense  with  them ;  and,  consequently,  no  respect  is  shown 
to  any  one  divested  of  such  evidences  of  the  right  to  exact  it" 

On  the  30th  December,  Lord  John  Russell  received  firom  Mr.  Alcock 
the  following  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Hakodadi : — 

''  Little  more,  as  I  have  already  stated,  than  a  fishing  village,  ^th  nd 
appearance  of  any  large  or  active  trade,  coasting  or  mland,  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight  as  though  no  materials  existed  here  for  anv  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  The  most  abundant  produce  of  the  place  is  not  very 
susceptible  of  export,  frumished  by  the  waters  of  the  bay,  which  abounds  in 
fine  salmon  and  other  fish,  and  cheap  in  proportion.  Nearly  every  shop 
presents  long  rows  of  salted'  saIm(Hi  for  sale,  as  evidently  one  of  the  principal  ^ 
articles  in  demand.  Another  article  which  bids  fair  to  load  a  few  ships, 
perhaps,  for  China  and  the  coast  every  season,  is  of  recent  production,  and 
owes  its  introduction  to  foreigners.  I  allude  to  ^' Irish  potatoes,"  as  the 
Japanese  have  learned  to  stvle  them.  Thev  are  not  large  m  size,  but  good, 
and  so  plentiful  as  to  be  sold,  even  with  aU  the  additions  and  profits  of  a 
comprador  establishment,  at  the  rate  of  75  cents,  or  3«.  6d.  a  picul  (130 

Cids),  wjbile  at  the  villages  a  few  miles  off  tiiev  may  be  purchased  for 
thim  half  that  sum  (for  an  itzebou,  or  Is.  6d.)  When  to  these  items 
of  native  produce,  the  one  of  the  waters,  and  the  other  of  the  soil-— is  added 
a  certain  limited  range  of  furs  and  skins — ^this  is  all  that  appears  in  the 
mile  of  shops  which  rorm  the  main  street  of  Hakodadi,  beyond  common 
articles  of  food  and  daily  use  for  the  population,  if  sea-shies,  bicho  de 
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mBT,  sea-weed,  dried  mii8hxx>oms,  Ac.,  fit  for  the  Chinese  market,  be 
excepted. 

''  Bat  all  these  are  either  too  little  fitted  for  European  consamption,  or  too 
limited  in  quantity,  to  enter  largely  into  any  estimate  of  materials  for  a 
foreign  trade.  The  ekins,  bear,  sea-otter,  and  deer,  the  best  of  these  articles 
for  foreign  markets,  are  badly  dressed,  so  as  to  involve  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  redressing,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  deterioration  from  the  first  process. 
They  are,  however,  cheap  enough  to  bear  extra  charges  and  some  risks. 
From  15  to  20  itzebous  will  buy  a  lar^  bear-skin,  bringing  the  whole  price 
to  208.  to  258.  The  searotter  skins  bemg  finer  and  scarcer,  I  suppose,  fetch 
higher  prices,  fix)m  50  to  80  itzebous  (32.  to  5L  each).  Dressed  deer-skins, 
son;,  and  well  prepared  as  leather,  with  rather  graceful  printed  patterns 
stamped  on  sunace,  cost  about  a  dollar  each.  For  leatner-covering  to 
chairs  and  furniture,  and  various  other  uses,  these  might  come  into  pl^, 
and  in  wholesale  might  probably  be  obtained  cheaper.  Pheasants,  wild 
duck,  deer,  and  wild  boars,  as  well  as  bears,  seem  to  be  abundant  in  the 
island. 

*'  These  small  contributions  to  any  foreign  trade  that  may  arise  lie  on  the 
surface,  as  it  were,  and  first  attract  attention.  But  behind  these  are  two  prin- 
cipal elements — lead,  a  large  mine  existing  within  twenty  miles,  and  sulphur, 
chiefly  brought  from  Sulphur  Island,  one  of  the  Loochoos,  but  abundant 
everywhere  in  Japan,  in  this  island  as  in  the  others;  for  nature  has 
liberally  gifted  all  with  volcanoes,  in  constant  activity.  I  visited  the  lead 
mines,  and  saw  many  evidences  of  the  richness  of  the  veins.  They  extend 
through  a  range  ol*  hills  about  five  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  and  are 
worked  by  adits  and  shafi»,  but  in  a  primitive  and  rude  way,  with  no 
appliances  of  machinery  or  aid  of  modem  science^  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  on  my  return,  was  anxious  to  learn  from  me  whether,  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  mines  in  Europe,  there  was  great  room  for  improvement, 
and  I  told  him  undoubtedly  there  was ;  and  that  all  the  means  we  possessed 
were  now  at  the  command  of  the  Japanese  Government,  if  they  chose  to 
take  measures  for  securing  them.  The  Governor  assures  me  they  only 
produce  lead  for  their  home  demands,  and  these  are  limited  very  nearly 
to  what  is  required  for  ball  practice.  This  is  his  statement^  a  very  warlike 
one,  as  I  remarked  to  him,  with  a  smile.  What  thev  do  produce,  or  how 
many  men  are  employed,  I  had  no  means  of  discovermg.  The  ore  is  said 
to  contain  a  large  per-centage  of  silver,  as  much  as  10  per  cent 

'^  Lead,  if  the  Japanese  would  sell  it,  sulphur,  and  fiirs,  then,  appear  to  be 
the  chief  elements  of  a  foreign  trade  at  Hakodadi,  at  the  present  moment 
The  Governor  presented  me  with  a  fine  piece  of  stone,  resembling  the 
Turkey  stone  in  use  for  hones,  and  a  piece  of  striped  silk,  as  some  of  the 
produce  of  the  place.  The  former  might  possibly  supply  an  article  of 
export  Sea-weed,  and  other  edibles  in  request  as  articles  of  luxury  ta 
the  Chinese,  salted  and  dried  salmon,  polkatoes,  &c.,  may  all  help  to  fill 
up  ships  on  the  line  to  and  from  China  and  the  Japanese  pprts.  What  the 
foreign  merchant  is  to  bring  in  return,  as  imports,  to  enable  him  to  barter 
for  Siese,  is  not  very  clear.  An  American  brought  last  year  a  cargo  of 
60,000  dollars'  worth  of  cottons,  woollens,  &c. ;  a  quantity  so  wholly 
disproportioned  to  the  probable,  or  possible,  wants  of  a  place  like  this,  that 
it  Jiad  the  efiect  of  checking  what  little  demand  might  otherwise  have 
existed,  since  the  Japanese  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  be 
sold,  at  any  sacrifice,  and  would  not  bid  for  them  according  to  their  value : 
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the  greats*  part  are  now  being  r&-ezported  to  China.  In  the  first  instance 
it  is  probable  the  exports  from  hence  most  chiefly  be  bought  with  bullion. 
To  oDviate  further  difficulty  about  the  circulation  of  foreign  coins  at  their 
Ic^timate  value,  or  their  exchange  for  Japanese^  the  authorities  here  pro* 
pose  to  stamp  all  the  dollars,  &c.,  that  may  be  brought  to  them  for  that 
purpose,  with  Japanese  characters,  indicating  their  exact  worth  in  the 
coinage  of  the  country.  If  no  trickerj^  or  abuse  be  engrafted  on  the  original 
proposition,  I  think  it  promises  well  and  is  unobjectionablei  as  a  means 
of  temporarily  relieving  commerce  of  an  existing  difficulty. 

^'  In  other  respects  Hakodadi  has  many  things  in  its  favour.  It  possesses 
a  noble  and  secure  bay,  easily  accessible,  with  good  anchorage  and  deep 
water  over  a  great  extent.  The  people  are  without  hostility  and  of  a  quiet 
habit.  No  Dutch  relations  have  ever  existed  here,  nor  long-established 
monopolies  and  exactions  to  deteriorate  the  position  of  foreigners  by  cen- 
turies of  evil  precedent  All  these  are  so  many  conditions  of  good  augury 
for  the  future.  One  thing  alone  seems  wanting  to  give  it  all  the  prelimi- 
naries of  success ;  and  that  is,  regular  and  frequent  postal  communication 
with  the  other  open  ports  and  China.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  have  supplied  the  link  wanting  between  Shanghae  and  Nagasaki 
by  a  bi-monthly  steamer.  The  Russian  consul  at  Hakodadi  has  concerted 
means  with  me,  by  the  aid  of  Russian  gunboats  under  his  orders,  for 
establishing  very  shortly  a  monthly  communication  between  Hakodadi  and 
Yedo,  on  the  imderstanding  that  I  on  my  part  may  be  able,  in  communi- 
cation with  the  admiral  commanding-in-chief  on  the  China  station,  to 
establish  a  like  communication  between  Nagasaki  and  Yedo.  I  shall  lose 
no  time  in  addressing  the  admiral  on  the  subject,  and  forward  him  a  copy 
of  this  despatch  for  his  information.  It  will  be,  of  course,  for  him  to 
determine  how  far  he  has  means  at  command  to  effect  this  object,  and  what 
is  required  to  that  end.  But  I  conceive  one  of  the  80  horse-power  gun- 
boats, or  a  despatch  boat,  would  be  essential;  in  addition  to  a  larger  class 
vessel,  required  to  show  from  time  to  time,  and  lie  for  short  intervals  at 
the  different  ports. 

^'  I  found  one  British  resident  as  a  merchant,  and  two  Americans,  one  of 
whom  has  been  the  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  but  is  about 
to  leave  for  San  Francisco.  No  merchant  of  any  other  nation  is  at 
Hakodadi,  and  everything  is  at  its  first  commencement  There  were  thirty 
whalers  anchored  in  the  bay  last  year,  twenty-nine  of  which  Y^re  American 
and  the  remaining  one  French.  A  Russian  corvette  and  a  gunboat  were 
at  Hakodadi  when  we  arrived.'^ 

On  the  29th  January,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  received  firom  Mr.  Alcock 
the  result  of  the  demands  made  by  the  Russian  to  the  Japanese  Govern-* 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  a  Russian  officer-  and  sailor  in 
Yokuhama. 

The  conditions  insisted  upon  were  three : — 1st  That  a  deputation  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  should  go  on  board  the  frigate  and  express  their  regret. 
2nd.  That  the  governors  of  Yokuhama  should  be  dismissed  and  degraded. 
3rd.  That  the  murderers  should  be  apprehended  by  a  given  date,  and 
executed  in  presence  of  Russian  officers,  on  the  spot  where  the  murder  took 
place.  And  to  these  was  appended  a  further  condition,  which  the  Japanese 
seemed  to  consider  the  most  burdensome  of  all,  that  they  should  keep  a 
guard  in  perpetuity  over  a  mortuary  chapel  to  be  erected  over  the  graves 
of  the  murdered  men.  The  deputation  was  sent.  The  govemoi*s  were 
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reported  to  have  been  degraded ;  and  they  certainly  were  removed  from 
their  posts;  and  as  to  the  third  and  principal  condition,  the  Japanese 
expressed  their  perfect  willingness  to  decapitate  the  oflFenders  when  found, 
but  declared  that  up  to  the  date  of  Captain  Ounkovsky*s  final  interview,  Aey 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  trace  of  them.  The  chapel  they  undertook 
to  guard  in  perpetuity,  afker  some  demur  at  the  eternal  nature  of  the  obliga- 
tion imposed,  and  its  cost 

Mr.  Alcock  further  related  the  murder  of  a  Chinese  servant  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  British  firm,  and  although  he  was  unwilling  to  implicate  the 
whole  population  of  the  place  or  the  Japanese  people  in  their  isolated  act 
of  violence,  he  saw  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  abundant  reasons 
for  such  acts  of  violenca     He  continued : — 

"  That  foreigners  have,  without  distinction  of  nation,  the  enmity  of  a  large 
class  of  feudal  princes  and  their  retainers,  who,  more  especially  in  Yedo 
and  its  vicinity,  where  the  number  of  the  latter  is  large,  must  ever,  while 
such  animus  continues,  make  the  residence  of  foreigners  more  or  less 
dangerous,  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed.  Were  the  Damios  even  less 
actively  hostile,  their  numerous  bodies  of  armed  retainers  in  the  capital  and 
on  the  high  road  to  Eanagawa  would  make  the  streets  and  thoroughfares 
insecure.  The  happy  state  of  order  and  obedience  to  law  on  which  Kaempfer 
and  Thunberg  have  be^n  so  eloquent,  and  more  recent  writers  recoroing 
first  impressions  have  still  farther  embroidered,  are  pictures  which  have 
but  little  foundation  in  reality.  These  armed  retainers— drunken,  dissolute, 
and  quarrelsome  in  their  cups,  are  the  terror  of  all  the  more  peaceable 
inhabitants,  and  dangerous  to  encounter,  as  I  have  had  personal  experience. 
The  government,  in  the  hands  of  the  more  retrograde  and  prejudiced  of  the 
body  of  Damios,  while  willing  to  keep  appearances,  often  but  ill-disgoise 
the  distaste  with  which  they  regard  all  their  forced  relations  with  foreign 
powers  and  their  subjects — for  so  only  can  they  justly  be  characterized.  It 
matters  not  that  force  was  not  actually  employed ;  it  was  the  belief  in  the 
power  and  willingness  to  use  it  which  prevailed.  They  neither  desire  onr 
trade  nor  our  friendship ;  though  not  altogether  ready  to  incur  our  enmity 
by  refusing  both.  All  commercial  and  political  relations  under  such  cir- 
cumstances must  be  in  great  degree  unsatisfiewtory  and  unpromising  for  the 
fature,  were  there  no  other  grounds  of  distrust  and  irritation.  But  our  own 
people,  and  the  foreigners  generally — few  as  they  are  in  number  who  have 
found  their  way  to  the  open  ports — take  care  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  these. 
Utterly  reckless  of  the  future ;  intent  only  on  profiting,  if  possible,  by  the 
present  moment,  to  the  utmost;  regardless  of  treaties  or  future  conse- 
quences, they  are  wholly  engaged  just  now  in  shipping  off"  all  the  gold 
currency  of  Japan.  This  can  only  be  effected  surreptitiously,  in  defiance 
of  Japanese  laws  and  edicts,  and  with  small  regard  to  treaty  objects  or 
obligations.  Any  co-operation,  therefore,  with  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
their  respective  countries,  in  their  efforts  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  per- 
manent, prosperous,  and  mutually  beneficial  commerce  between  Japan  and 
western  nations,  is  out  of  the  question.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  merchants 
who,  no  doubt,  create  the  most  serious  difficulties.  It  may  be  all  very 
natural,  and  what  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
embarrassing.  And  in  estimating  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  aspect  of  affairs,  if  the  ill-disguised  enmity  of  the 
governing  classes,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  executive  government  to  ^ve 
any  practical  effect  to  the  treaties  be  classed  among  the  first  and  principal 
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of  these^  the  nnscmptilous  character  and  dealings  of  foreigners  who  frequent 
the  ports  for  purposes  of  trade  are  only  second,  and  scarcely  inferior  in 
importance,  from  the  sinister  nature  of  the  influence  thej  exercise. 

**  The  task  which  devolves  upon  the  diplomatic  agents  at  Yedo  at  the 
present  moment  is  rather,  therefore,  to  make  head  against  immediate  dangers 
and  evils  which  threaten  to  make  their  position  in  the  capital  untenable,  and 
all  future  trade  impossible,  than  to  reap  the  better  fruit  so  san^nely 
anticipated  by  many.  Such  finit  must  be  of  slow  growth  in  this  soil,  and, 
if  ever  matured,  can  only  be  gathered  after  much  toil  and  care  and  patience 
have  been  bestowed  on  its  cultivation.  I  have  given  this  glance  at  our 
general  position,  which  undergoes  many  alternations  of  good  and  evil,  that 
your  lordship  may  understand  more  fully  the  aim  and  spirit  in  which  the 
inclosed  official  communication  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  here  has 
been  written. 

"  In  referring  to  the  recent  attempt  to  assassinate,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
for  such  measures  as  shall  prevent  crimes  of  this  kind  taking  place  with 
impunity,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  bring  before  them  an  inci(fent  in  Yedo, 
which  it  required  but  the  turning  of  a  straw  to  have  made  as  tragic  as  the 
event  at  Yokuhama,  and  all  the  more  untoward  that  the  victim  in  this  case 
might  have  been  her  Majesty's  representative.  As  regards  the  population 
there  is  little  to  complain  of,  or  to  fear,  Any  hostility  they  may  heretofore 
have  shown,  I  am  satisfied  was  not  spontaneous,  but  got  up  by  the  hostile 
Damios,  or  the  government  Here,  as  in  China,  it  is  all  of  mandarin  or 
official  growth.  If  I  had  any  hesitation  in  so  charging  them  before,  all 
doubt  has  passed  from  my  mind  since  I  have  seen  how  surely,  after  it  had 
been  allowed  to  manifest  itself  with  great  violence  for  several  weeks,  it 
suddenly  and  entirely  ceased.  I  rode  through  the  city  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  a  week  ago — through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares— over  the 
*  Niponbas,'  the  centre  where  never  foreigner  had  been  allowed  to  penetrate, 
but  a  t?hort  time  before,  without  popular  tumult  and  a  volley  of  stones  ;  and 
not  a  hand  or  a  voice  was  raised,  neither  there  nor  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  ride  of  some  ten  miles. 

**  Yet,  the  other  day,  nearly  at  the  gate  of  my  own  residence,  I  was  in 
danger  of  either  seeing  a  defenceless  servant  cut  down,  or  being  so  dealt 
with  myself  in  the  euort  to  rescue  him,  by  parties  of  drunken  and  ill- 
disposed  officers,  against  which  contingencies  no  precautionary  measures 
whatever  appear  to  be  taken  by  the  government  When  I  state  to  your 
lordship,  therefore,  that  the  first  care  of  the  foreign  representatives  is  to 
secure  their  own  lives,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  residence  in  Yedo  tenable 
for  diplomatic  agents,  I  think  it  will  be  clear  that  I  do  not  overestimate  the 
importance  of  better  means  of  protection  being  devised  by  the  Japanese 
Government  than  they  have  hitherto  seemed  disposed  to  adopt,  and  not  only 
to  secure  foreign  representatives  in  the  capital  from  violence,  but  the  persons 
and  property  of  foreigners  at  the  port  These  are  the  first  conditions  of  any 
permanent  relations,  and  these  once  secured,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  devote 
an  undivided  attention  to  the  removal  of  c»ther  evils  and  dangers,  with 
which  both  the  government  and  the  foreign  agents  must  successfully 
grapple,  before  any  good  or  satisfactory  results  can  be  derived  from  the 
treaties." 

On  the  29th  January,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Alcock 
a  commnnication  referring  to  the  great  liability  to  fire  in  Japan,  he  said, — 

"  I  have  sent  a  short  letter  of  condolence,  expressive  of  my  regret  at  so 
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tintoward  an  occurence.  To  sach  danger  every  one  residing  in  Tedo  or 
any  Japanese  city  most  be  inevitably  exposed  hoorly^  by  day  and  night,  ta 
an  extent  unknown  in  Europe.  Every  nouse  being  timber4)uilt,  to  guard 
against  the  not  less  constant,  and  still  more  certain,  danger  of  earthquakes 
shaking  the  houses  down,  if  built  of  stone  or  brick,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  choose  between  the  two  evils ;  and  apparently  prefer  the  chance 
of  being  burned  out  of  their  houses  to  having  them  come  down  about  their 
ears.  A  week  verv  rarely  passes  without  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  that 
would  shake  the  K)undations  of  any  house  of  brick  and  mortar  veiy  un- 
desirably, either  for  the  comfort  or  the  safety  of  the  inmates.  But  so 
constant  is  the  peril  of  iire,  that  I  rid  myself  of  all  my  Chinese  servants, 
whose  inveterate  habits  of  opium-smoking  with  a  light  by  their  side  at 
night,  and  proverbial  carelessness  of  fire,  even  in  their  soberest  and  most 
lucid  hours,  rendered  their  services,  however  useful  in  the  first  instance, 
too  costly  in  anticipation,  and  too  irksome  in  constant  and  daily  anxiety. 
The  Government  officers  have  been  urging  upon  me  the  adoption  of  a 
custom,  bom  of  this  ever-existing  danger  of  fire,  of  keeping  constantly 
engaged  a  brigade  of  firemen, — a  body  of  fifty  coolies  at  a  daily  low  rate  of 
pay,  bound  to  appear  at  the  house  on  the  fiirst  alarm  fix>m  the  fire-bells  of 
the  quarter,  with  an  increased  allowance  each  time;  and,  should  their 
services  be  actually  required,  a  considerable  payment  But  as  this  would 
have  entailed  a  permanent,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  exorbitant  charge  on 
her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  shape  of  a  fire  insurance,  without  any  of 
the  advantages  of  the  latter,  I  have  declined,  feeling  that  at  best  it  would 
give  no  great  increase  of  security  for  the  extinguishing  of  a  fire  if  one 
occurred,  or  saving  the  property  which  might  be  in  the  house;  while  it 
had  the  disadvantage  attaching  to  it  of  giving  to  fifty  men,  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing,  a  direct  and  daily  interest  in  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  which 
should  either  create  an  alarm  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  bum  the  temple 
itself  in  which  the  consulate-general  is  placed.  So  that  the  foreign 
diplomatic  agents  must  be  content  to  add  to  the  other  dangers  and  draw- 
backs inseparable  ft*om  a  residence  in  the  capital  of  Japan,  of  which  I  have 
lately  written,  that  of  sharing  with  his  Majesty,  and  in  tenfold  proportion 
of  chances,  the  probability  of  awaking  some  night  to  find  their  honse  on 
fire,  and  all  their  worldly  goods  helping  to  feed  the  flames,  uninsured, — a 
considerable  aggravation  to  the  evil  unckr  any  circumstances." 

On  the  28&  February,  Lord  John  Russell  received  firom  Mr.  Alcock, 
details  of  the  continued  stoppage  of  trade,  dated  Yedo,  December  6, 
1859:— 

"  At  this  hour,"  Mr.  Alcock  said,  "  all  treaties  recently  concluded  with 
Japan  are  virtually  annulled.  As  regards  their  more  important  provisions, 
they  might  as  well  have  never  been  signed,  so  completely  have  they  been 
disregaraed  by  the  Japanese  authorities.  Trade  is  stopped  at  Kanagawa, 
the  port  nearest  to  the  capital,  as  efiectually  as  if  an  edict  to  that  end  had 
gone  forth.  And  at  all  the  ports  its  development  has  been  made  simply 
impossible,  and  designedly  so,  by  prohibitions  afiecdng  the  sale  of  the  most 
accessible  products  for  export,  and  notably  erico  and  awabee  (dried  edibles 
for  the  Chinese  market),  by  limitations  in  the  amount  obtainable  of  other 
goods,  and,  finally,  by  the  persistent  denial  of  those  facilities  for  the 
exchange  of  foreign  money  into  Japanese  currency,  or  the  free  circulation 
of  the  latter  at  its  just  value,  without  which  trade  is  obviously  impracticable. 
To  these  nullifying  and  obstructive  acts  must  be  added  minor  impediments 
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— in  the  absence  of  all  adequate  measures  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  and  consequent  insecurity  to  both,  at  all  the  ports ;  the  perpetual 
mterference,  covert  or  avowed,  of  officials  in  the  transactions  between 
buyer  and  seller;  and  the  refusal,  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  of  the 
necessary  facilities  for  determining  the  sites  of  foreign  locations  and  obtain- 
ing builoing  ground. 

**  In  this  state  of  things  not  the  least  discouraging  feature  is  the  frivolous 
and  utterly  futile  nature  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  inaction  and  delay  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  wrongdoing  on  the  other.  To  such  a  pitch  is  this 
habitually  carried,  that  I  should  almost  fear  too  largely  drawing  on  your 
lordship's  credulity  if  I  were  to  enumerate  many  of  these  pretexts  gravely 
put  forward  in  the  official  communicntions  I  receive  from  the  ministers  and 
their  subordinates.  They  would  indeed  be  matter  for  ridicule,  and  might 
be  amusing,  were  they  not  injurious  to  interests  of  national  concern.  This 
to  me  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  whole ;  because  either  they  are 
laughing  in  our  faces,  in  which  case  it  ought  to  be  resented,  or  they  have 
so  low  an  opinion  of  our  intelligence  and  claims  to  respect,  that  they  deem 
nothing  too  absurd  to  be  offered  in  explanation  of  their  conduct,  and  no 
time  snould  be  lost  in  undeceiving  them.  But  I  am  convinced  it  is 
evidence  of  the  contemptuous  disregard  of  such  means  of  remonstrance  as 
they  conceive  can  alone  be  employed;  and  while  they  can  unmolested 
carry  out  a  policy  which  nullifies  the  treaties  they  view  with  so  much  ill- 
will,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  what  verbal  protests  their 
conduct  may  bring.  They  did  not,  like  the  Chinese,  fire  upon  the  foreign 
representatives  or  refuse  to  exchange  the  ratifications,  and  thus  give  a  clear 
casus  belli  ;  but  wiser,  I  doubt  not,  in  thieir  own  conception,  they  take  care, 
under  a  fiimsy  veil  of  courtesy  and  goodwill,  belied  by  a  hundred  petty  acts 
of  annoyance,  moreover,  to  render  the  ratified  treaties  null  and  void  in 
effect,  as  the  safer  course. 

"To  gain  this,  all  means  are  good  in  their  hands,  even  to  the  burning  of  a 
Tycoon?  palace.  To  letters  of  remonstrance  they  oppose  endless  delays  in  an- 
swering, or  put  forward  in  their  replies  reasons  so  puerile,  so  ludicrously  inapt 
or  disproportioned  to  the  effects  assigned,  that  to  answer  or  to  combat  them  is 
evidently  time  and  labour  thrown  away.  To  a  demand  for  personal  access 
to  ihe  ministers  responsible  for  this  state  of  things,  they  object  the  bumine 
of  a  palace  a  month  ago,  as  your  Iprdship  will  see  by  the  inclosed 
correspondence ;  and  propose  that  certain  delegates,  said  to  be  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  of  recent  creation,  should  receive  my  visit  The 
proposition  this  letter  of  the  ministers  makes,  is  but  carrying  out  intentions 
clearly  enough  indicated  in  the  beginning,  as  reported  to  your  lordship  in 
my  despatch  of  the  28th  July  last,  and  further  advanced  during  my  last 
interview  with  the  ministers,  now  three  months  ago;  namely,  that  of 
delegating  to  subordinates  the  reception  of  foreign  representatives,  and  the 
discussion  of  all  matters  the  latter  may  bring  forwara  from*  time  to  time. 
These  very  officers  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  on  that  occasion,  with 
a  preamble  which  I  rightly-interpreted  as  meaning  further  action  in  the 
same  direction,  when  opportunity  could  be  foimd.  It  now  appears,  that 
the  burning  of  the  palace,  iA  their  opinion,  affords  the  desired  pretext  for 
establishing  the  new  order,  and  ridding  themselves  of  the  troublesome 
necessity  of  occasionally  listening  to  and  answering  the  remonsti*ances  of 
fore^  representatives. 

"  If  they  succeed,  the  residence  of  diplomatic  agents  here  may  well  be 
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dispensed  with  as  superflnaas.  Their  pres^ioe  in  Yedo  will  indeed  be  as 
void  of  utility  as  if  they  were  banish^  to  one  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  I 
propose,  therefore,  as  your  lordship  will  perceive  by  my  official  letter  io 
the  ministers,  to  make  a  last  effort,  not  only  to  prev^it  this,  but,  if  possible, 
to  rouse  the  Government  to  a  sense  of  the  dangerous  declivity  on  which 
the^  have  begun  to  glide,  and  induce  them  to  reconsider  th^  national 
pokey  while  it  is  yet  time  to  avert  great  disaster.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
sanguine  of  the  result,  for  those  in  power  are,  I  fear,  too  obstinately  beat 
upon  the  negation  of  all  treaty  rights  and  too  blind  to  the  consequences. 
Yet  the  events  in  China,  now  that  it  is  known  a  great  armament  is 
preparing  in  England  and  France  to  compel  good  &ith,  and  exact  redress 
for  wrong  doing,  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  blindest.  It  is  at  all  events 
my  duty  to  make  the  effort,  and  if  I  fail  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  to  be  encountered  in  any  attempts  to  enforce  a  due 
observance  of  treaties,  and  determine  what  measures  it  may  be  expedient  to 
adopt,  whether  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  secured  by  treaty  or  their 
abandonment 

'^  I  scarcely  think  it  can  be  considered  consistent,  either  with  the  interests 
or  the  dignity  of  Western  States^  to  maintain  such  relaticms  with  Japan  as 
now  exist ;  nominally  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  treaties  and  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce,  but  in  reality  without  the  slightest  regard  to  either  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese.  In  reading  my  officiu  letter  to  the  ministers,  I 
trust  your  lordship  will  see  in  these  concuticms  a  lull  justification  for  the 
plain  terms  in  which  I  have  addressed  them,  as  to  the  possible  and  contingent 
consequences  of  perseverance  in  an  adverse  policn^,  and  a  refusal  even  to  ^ve 
me  the  opportumty  of  meeting  them  in  person,  ^r  the  purpose  of  discnssiug 
the  grounds  of  complaint  so  firequently  and  unavaihngly  brought  under 
their  notice  by  writing. 

*^  In  the  views  now  submitted  to  your  lordship  as  to  the  poliqr  of  this 
Government  and  its  effects,  I  have  the  entire  concurrence  of  my  colleagaes 
the  minister  of  America  and  the  consul-general  of  f  France.  And  I  trust  I 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  placing  the  positikm  at  present  occupied  by  foreign 
powers  in  this  country  in  its  tme  lights  tibat  I  may  count  upon  the  general 
sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  course  hitnerto  pursaed* 
under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  difficult  and  most  unpromising 
character." 

On  the  28th  Februanrj  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Alcock,  dated  lOth  December,  1859,  in  which  he  stated  theresdt 
of  an  interview  with  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  A£BEurs,  in  which  he  laid 
before  them  the  causes  of  compiaints»  which  he  arranged  under  the  four 
following  heads : —    , 

IbL  The  prohibitions  and  limitations  to  which  the  trade  was  subjected, 
taken  in  connection  with  tiie  constant  interference  of  the  Government 
officials  in  every  transaction  between  buyer  and  seller. 

2ndly.  The  absence  of  facilities  £ox  the  exchange  of  foreign  coins,  or 
adequate  effort  to  obviate  the  injury  resulting  by  rendering  the  ddllar  curreDt 

3rdly.  The  want  of  security  to  life  ami  property,  and  of  all  effective 
measures  for  their  protection. 

4thly.  The  denial  of  facilities  for  the  choice  of  sites  for  a  foreign  location, 
or,  when,  selected,  for  their  occupation. 

On  the  subjects  thus  successimy  brought  before  them^  Icmg  and  unsatis- 
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factory  disciiBBion  took  place,  beghinmg,  generalljj  with  a  denial,  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers,  either  of  the  fact  or  l£eir  knowledge  of  ite  existenca 
When  these  grounds,  successivelj,  were  rendered  untenable,  some  vagiie 
expressions  of  regret,  and  promise  of  deliberation,  were  all  that  could  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Alcock  farther  stated  to  the  Japanese  ministers  that  two 
powerful  armies  and  fleets  would  shortly  be  on  their  way  from  England  and 
France  to  exact  redress  and  enforce  the  execution  of  treaties. 

In  answer  to  this  despatch,  on  the  28th  February,  1860,  Lord  J.  Russdl 
wrote  to  Mr.  Alcock  to  the  following  eflect: 

•*  Her  Majesty's  Government  approve  your  general  conduct;  but  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  you:  had  not  threatened  war.  If  the  grievances  are  not 
redressed  and  war  is  not  made,  the  character  of  the  British  Grovemment  is 
in  some  degree  impaired;  if  war  is  made  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
a  commercial  treaty,  we  run  the  risk  of  engaging  in  protracted  hostilities, 
and  of  earning  a  reputation  for  quarrelling  with  every  nation  in  the  East. 
Time  and  patience  may  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  of  which  you  com- 
plain. The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  may  well  be  jealous  of  Europeans,  who 
insult  their  usages  and  carry  away  their  gold.  You  should  endeavomr 
rather  to  soothe  differences  than  to  make  and  insist  upon  peremptory 
demands.  Our  intercourse  is  but  newly  bc^un :  it  should  not  be  inaugu- 
rated by  war." 


JAPAN. 

Correspondmce  respecting  Affairs  in  Japan.    (March  and  April,  1861.) 

Ok  the  16th  March,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  desratch  from  Mr.  Alcock, 
dated  Ist  January,  1861,  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  of  State  were 
advised  of  a  band  of  ^'loonins,"  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  disbanded  retainers  of  the  late  Prince  of  Meto,  having  combined, 
with  the  intuition  of  setting  fire  to  the  Foreign  Settlement  at  Yc^ohama,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  foreign  residents  and  trade  at  that  place ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  attacking  es^  of  the  foreign  legations  in  the  capital,  and 
murdering  their  inmates.     Mr.  Alcock  continued — 

**  These  alarms  of  a  general  massacre  were,  so  to  speak,  periodical. 
Rumours  of  this  kind  i^ached  me;  either  through  the  Oovemment  or 
from  other  sources,  many  times  already,  even  before  the  murder  of  the 
Resent  in  Mardb  last  by  a  party  of  th€«e  said  loonins  (a  name  for  disbanded 
soldiers  and  brigands),  or  the  late  Prince  of  Meto's  armed  followers,  as  is 
more  generally  asserted  and  believed.  The  Grovemment  then  made  very 
similar  proposals  to  the  foreign  representatives ;  and,  fidling  in  convincing 
them  either  of  the  necessiijr  or  the  expediency  of  tlie  steps  recommended, 
ihej  sought  to  induce  us  tor  a  time  not  to  stir  outside  tneir  walls.  Fail- 
ing in  this  also,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  grafting  upon  the  establishment 
of  spies,  watchmen,  and  police  officers  at  the  sevend  legations,  a  mounted 
escort  of  yaconins  (officials,  soldiers,  &c,  of  indeterminate  rank  and  ftmction, 
in  the  Tycoon's  pay)  to  accompany  the  members  of  the  several  legations 
whenever  they  stured  out.  This  arrangement  has  continued  ever  since, 
although  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  at  our  risk  and  peril,  that 
they  are  in  reality  no  protection  whatever,  and  look  with  terror  themselves 
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upon  any  chance  of  collision  with  these  two-sworded  bravos  of  the  Daimios 
resident  in  the  csLpiialy  who  keep  many  thousands  of  this  dangerous  class  as 
armed  retainers  in  their  service  and  afford  them  sanctuary.  The  Govern- 
ment can  hardly  believe,  after  all  they  have  heard  from  us,  that  any  protec- 
tion is  in  effect  afforded ;  but  they  cling  not  the  less  tenaciously  to  the 
appearance  by  sending  two  or  three  of  these  useless  and  poltroon  officials 
with  any  member  of  the  legations  who  may  go  out  If  they  really  saw  cause 
of  alarm,  would  they  not  take  some  more  effective  means  of  securing  our 
safetv?  So  at  the  tune  of  the  Regent's  death  there  was  great  manifestation 
of  alarm  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  new  palisades  were 
erected  roimd  the  l^ations,  drawing  within  narrower  limits  the  ground  to  be 
watched  and  guarded,  and  the  numbers  of  the  guards  were  doubled  at  night, 
Precisely  the  same  series  of  demonstrations  appear  now.  A  large  addition 
has  been  made  to-night  to  the  officers  and  police  on  duty,  and  probably  to- 
morrow an  urgent  request  will  come  from  the  minister  that  I  will  not  ven- 
ture outside  the  legation  until  the  danger  be  past,  which  I  must  disregard 
under  penalty  of  finding  myself  virtually  a  pnsoner  for  the  whole  remainder 
of  my  term  of  residence  in  the  capital,  be  it  long  or  short" 

On  the  28th  March,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Alcock  ike 
account  that  a  British  interpreter  and  acting  secretary  had  been  waylaid  on 
his  return  from  the  Prussian  legation  by  a  band  of  six  or  seven  men,  who 
fell  upon  him  with  savage  yells,  as  is  the  Japanese  manner,  and  cut  at  him 
from  both  sides  of  the  road,  while  he  endeavoured  to  spur  on  his  horse.  He 
received  several  wounds,  but  rode  through  them,  and  proceeded  one  hundred 
yards,  when  he  called  to  his  groom  running  a-head  to  stop  his  horse,  and  as 
he  came  up  he  fell  to  the  ground.  He  had  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
abdomen,  through  which  the  bowels  protruded.  "  The  yaconins,  three  in 
number,  who  accompanied  him  for  his  protection,  fled  instantly,  as  I  had 
told  the  ministers  at  my  last  interview  I  knew  they  would,  if  we  were  in  any 
real  danger.  The  protection  they  afforded  has  never  been  otherwise  than  a 
sham.  A  thousand  facts  proved  it ;  and  I  repeatedly  warned  the  ministers 
that  if  there  were  any  real  danger,  their  means  were  miserably  inadequate 
for  security.  But  it  was  useless ;  and  so  the  system  went  on  without  mate- 
rial change.  Mr.  Heuskin  was  left  to  his  fate  for  half  an  hour,  bleeding  on  the 
ground,  before  his  brave  protectors  found  their  way  back  with  assistance 
to  carry  him  home. 

^*  On  the  fourth  day  aft;er,  all  the  corps  diplomatique'and  the  consular  body 
from  Kanagawa  assembled  at  the  American  legation  hj  invitation  to  render 
the  last  honours  to  the  murdered  man,  when  thev  received  a  warning  from 
the  Government  that  if  they  persevered  in  their  intention  of  following 
the  bodv  to  the  grave,  they  were  likely  to  lose  their  own  lives.  No  one 
hesitated ;  but  the  fact  of  such  a  warning  seemed  to  indicate  either  an  odious 
policv  of  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  or  such  deplorable 
timimty  and  weakness  as  took  from  the  foreign  representatives  all  security, 
or  hope  of  vigorous  measures  for  their  protection.  Not  only  were  none 
taken  on  this  occasion — not  a  soldier  called  out — but  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  any  precautions  to  prevent  a  surprise  or  sudden  attack  along  the 
line  of  road,  for  more  than  a  mile  by  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  offering  great 
facilities  of  attack  from  cross-roads  leading  to  it,  and  bridges  which  crossed 
at  short  intervals. 

"  The  whole  of  the  foreign  ministers,  stronglv  impressed  with  the  significance 
of  these  events,  and  the  sinister  rumours  which  continuallv  circulated  of  a 
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general  massacre^  met^  by  common  consent^  the  next  day^  at  this  legation 
to  consider  their  position,  and  what  course  it  behoved  them  to  take,  not 
merely  for  their  own  safety,  but  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their 
respective  sovereigns,  and  the  interest  and  lives  of  every  foreigner  in  the 
country, 

**  The  American  minister  alone,  ofthe  five  menbers  present,  was  willing  to 
let  tilings  take  their  course,  and  confident  in  the  good  fitith  of  the  Govern- 
ment Neither  the  assassination  of  his  own  secretly,  nor  the  warning  at  the 
foneral  and  all  that  followed,  seemed  capable  of  shaking  his  faith  in  their 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  abilty  to  afibrd  protection.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
rest  of  his  colleagues,  pointing  to  along  series  of  assassinations,  the  constant 
denial  of  justice,  and  a  continued  system  of  menace  and  intimidation,  showed 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  views  he  entertained  with  the  facts.  A 
second  conference  took  place,  after  a  few  days'  interval,  at  which  Mr.  Harris 
did  not  attend.  A  compte-rendu  of  the  two  conferences  was  drawn  up, 
giving  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  several 
representatives  present  with  the  grounds  for  a  perfect  unanimity  as  to  the 
most  fitting  course  to  be  followed  to  avert  a  ^^reat  danger  to  Japan,  no  less 
than  to  the  foreigners  now  in  the  country.  This  bears  the  signature  of  the 
ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  the  chared, d'affaires  of  France,  and 
the  consul-general  of  Holland,  and  a  copy  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  first 
opportunity." 

On  the  8th  April,  Lord  J.  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Alcock  to  the  following 
effect: — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  glad  to  perceive  that  although  withdraw- 
ing for  a  time  from  the  seat  of  Government,  you  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
Japanese  Government  that  in  doing  so  you  have  not  broken  off  relations 
with  it;  and  further  that  while  calling  upon  the  Japanese  ministers  to 
protect  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  you  have  not  coupled  your 
demand  with  an  intimation  that  their  omission  to  do  so,  from  whatever  cause 
arising,  may  be  resented  by  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 
Government. 

"  The  step  that  you  have  taken,  without  committing  either  yourself  or  ypur 
Government  to  a  positive  interruption  of  friendlv  relations,  or  to  any 
eventual  course  for  asserting  treaty  privile^,  is  still  sufiiciently  indicative 
of  your  displeasure,  and  of  the  serious  light  m  which  what  has  occurred  may 
be  viewed  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  to  cause  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  feel  anxious  as  to  the  result  If  matters  should  not  be  settled  when 
you  receive  this  despatch,  you  will  be  careful  to  say  nothing  to  moderate 
that  anxiety,  or  to  lead  the  Japanese  Ministers  to  suppose  that  the  state  of 
insecurity  in  which  her  Majesty's  representative  and  her  Majesty's  subjects 
generally  are  left  by  the  remissness  of  the  Japanese  Government,  in  con- 
trolling the  evil  propensities  of  disorderly  Japanese,  is  not  looked  upon  in 
this  country  in  a  very  serious  light 

"  But  her  Majesty's  Government,  as  you  are  well  aware,  have  no  desire 
to  quarrel  with  Japan.  They  wish  that  both  countries  should  reap  the 
benefits  which  the  late  treaty  uromises  to  confer  upon  them,  and  they 
would  most  deeply  regret  to  be  oriven  by  the  Government  of  Japan  to  the 
necessity  of  exacting  by  other  measures  the  observance  of  the  rights  secured 
to  this  country  by  that  treaty.  At  all  events,  however,  you  will  always 
bear  in  mind  that  except  in  a  case  where  immediate  action  is  required  to 
preserve  the  lives  and  properlies  of  British  subjects,  or  of  the  subjects  of 
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fomgn  powers  in  amity  with  her  Majesty,  it  is  the  desire  of  her  Mwjeatfs 
Oovemment  that  the  employment,  or  even  the  menace,  of  force  should  not 
be  resorted  to. 

•'  I  understand  from  the  Admiralty  that  Sir  James  Hoi)e,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  events  described  in  your  despatch,  took  steps  for  increas- 
ing her  Majesty's  naval  forces  ih  the  waters  of  Japan,  and  that  he  was 
Erepared,  if  on  consideration  such  a  course  seemed  to  him  necessary, 
imself  to  proceed  to  that  quarter.  Her  Majesty's  Government  therrfore 
feel  assured  that  adequate  protection  will  be  at  hand  to  provide  against  any 
emergency  that  may  occur ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  they  look  widi  great 
anxiety  for  your  ftirther  reports.  The  promise  of  a  great  development  of 
British  commerce  in  Japan,  which  the  results  of  a  single  year's  experience 
hold  out,  and  the  sympathy  felt 'by  her  Majesty's  Government  with  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  appear  to  be  placed, 
justify  this  anxiety,  but  they  are  in  some  degree  reassured  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  British  interests  which  are  at  stoke  could  not  be  entrusted 
to  better  keeping  than  your  own." 

^  On  the  26th  April,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Alcock, 
giving  the  result  of  the  negotiations  entered  into  for  the  retui:n  of  the  foreign 
ministers.  The  first  conference  was  held  on  21st  February,  when  care  was 
taken  to  place  on  record  certain  important  facts,  serving  as  a  basis  for  the 
whole  negotiations : — 

1.  The  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  representatives,  to  avert 
danger  to  existmg  relations,  and  in  order  to  give  the  Tvcoon  and  his  CouiMdl 
of  State  time  to  adopt  measures  on  their  side.  2.  Tne  recognition,  on  the 
part  of  the  Tycoon  and  the  Great  Council  of  just  causes  of  complaint ;  their 
regret  at  the  exceptional  state  of  affairs  resulting;  and  their  desire  to  put  a 
term  to  it,  by  the  return  of  myself  and  colleagues  to  the  capitaL  Then 
followed  the  conditions  of  their  return ;  the  first  consisting  of  a  formal 
pledge  of.  the  Tycoon,  by  and  with  his  Council  of  State,  to  provide 
effectually  hereafter  for  the  security  of  the  legations,  and  their  exemption 
alike  from  violence  and  menace,  and,  under  this  assurance,  his  invitation  to 
resume  their  posts.  The  other  conditions  were  matter  of  detail,  to  give 
effect  to  the  first ;  the  last  being  the  public  recognition,  on  the  piut  of  the 
Government,  of  the  return  of  the  foreign  representative,  who  had  left  under 
menace  of  violence  and  insult,  under  circumstances  wholly  different  m 
character,  and  with  marks  of  respect  to  the  national  flags,  by  a  hitherto 
unused  distinction  of  a  royal  salute  at  the  moment  {hey  were  hoisted.  This 
last  public  homage  and  mark  of  respect,  was  that  which  would  cost  the 
most  to  secure ;  out  finc&ig  it  impossible  to  secure  their  return  without 
this  concession,  it  was  finally  agreea  to.  * 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Alcock,  as  to  his  colleague, 
that  the  objects  for  which  we  had  accepted  so  many  sacrifices  and  such 
grave  responsibility  would  be  fully  attained  by  our  return.  The  fiJse 
position  in  which  foreign  representatives  had  been  placed  by  the  Japanese 
Government  perpetualTy  warning  them,  and  through  them  all  their  country- 
men, of  danger  and  threats  of  massacre,  under  a  practical  disclaimer  of  their 
responsibility,  or,  at  all  events,  of  their  power  to  prevent  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  would  cease.  Their  position  would ,  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  be 
one  utterly  derogatory  to  the  nations  they  represented ;  life,  either  their 
own  or  that  of  their  countrymen  at  the  ports,  might  not  in  effect  be  per- 
fectly secrured:  this,  in  the  present  state  of  tUe  country  and  its  Government, 
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might  be  unattainable,  bnt  there  could  be  Utile  doubt  that  a  great  step 
towards  that  end  would  have  been  made.  Lastly,  various  manoeuvres  and 
devices,  designed  apparently  to  lower  the  foreign  representatives  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  restrict  them  from  all  free  communication,  were 
formally  repudiated ;  and  the  maintenance  of  those  existing,  or  the  creation 
of  new  expedients  to  the  same  end,  if  not  rendered  impossible,  would 
certainly  be  made  more  difficult 

The  second  conference  was  entirely  taken  up  with  considering  the 
grievances  and  position  of  foreigners  at  the  great  trading  port  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  which  was  in  some  sense  made  to 
share  the  peculiar  dangers  and  disadvantages  attending  the  close  vicinity  to 
the  centre  of  government,  and  sources  of  hostility  or  disaffection  either 
to  the  Government  or  the  policy  they  were  ostensibly  pledged  to  carry  out 
in  their  relation  with  foreign  powers.  Having  profited  by  the  opportunity 
my  temporary  residence  at  Yokohama  gave  me  to  inform  myself  fully,  both 
by  observation  and  a  reference  to  the  merchants  called  upon  by  the  consul 
to  come  forward  and  freely  state  all  their  grievances,  ana  in  what  direction 
they  thought  a  practical  remedy  could  be  found  with  increased  facilities,  I 
was  fully  prepared  to  enter  at  length  into  the  subject,  and  to  insist  upon 
many  imjportant  measures,  involving  both  principle  and  detaiL  The  bases  ' 
there  laid  down  will  serve  me  now  for  a  programme,  to  be  worked  out  step 
by  step,  until  the  whole  of  the  measures  proposed  sliall  have  been  adopted. 
.In  the  meantime  the  removal  of  the  consuls  to  the  Yokohama  side,  an  object 
long  desired  by  the  Japaiffise,  has  been  conceded,  on  the  only  condition  I 
have  ever  consented  to  entertain  the  project,  namely,  that  the  consul  should 
have  a  site  cm  the  bluff  or  hill-side  beyond  the  settlement  and  the  canal 
boimdary  they  had  made  to  circumscribe  foreigners  and  isolate  them.  There 
is  thus  an  effective  innovation  on  the  stereotyped  ^^  Decima  "  policy  of  this 
Government. 

While  engaged  in  these  negotiations  Mr.  Harris  wrote  to  advise  his 
colleagues  that  the  bluff  had,  in  their  absence,  and  at  his  request,  been  given 
up  for  the  residence  of  all  forei^iers.  On  communicating  this  to  the 
envoy  and  the  governor,  in  M.  de  Belleconrt's  presence,  they  declared  that 
no  .such  arrangement  bad,  to  their  knowledge,  been  entered  into.  Mr. 
Harris  has  since  seen  the  ministers,  and,  I  believe,  obtained  some  further 
assurances,  more  or  less  to  the  purpose;  but  be  this  as  it  may  (and  it  is 
indc^  of  no  great  importance),  it  is  already  distinctly  understood,  as  the 
result  of  our  negotiations,  that  the  consuls  shall  immediately  have  sites  on 
the  hills,  and  her^ftfter,  if  room  be  wanted,  the  merchants. 

On  the  26th  April,  Lord  John  Russell  leamt  fix)m  Mr.  Alcock  that  he 
had  returned  to  Yeddo  under  conditions  that  promise  the  realizing  of  the 
I»incipEd  objects  which,  in  common  with  his  ooUeagnes  of  France,  Holland, 
and  Prussia,  he  had  in  view,  when  deciding  on  the  necessity  of  a  temporary 
wlthdrawaL    Mr.  Alcock  said — 

*^  I  camd  up  from  Yokohama  to-day,  in  her  Migesty's  ship  Encounter, 
and  hoisted  my  flag  at  the  British  Lega^on,  under  a  royal  salute  from  this 
Japanese  batteries,  as  previously  agreed  upon.  M.  de  Bellecourt  arrived  at 
the  same  time  in  her  Majesty's  ship  Pioneer,  there  being  no  French  ship  of 
war  on  the  spot  capable  of  furnishing  him  the  means  of  transport,  the 
Dordogne,  the  only  one  in  port,  having  been  nearly  wrecked  on  tier  way 
here,  and  being  uimt  to  move. 

<'We  were  both  received  en  the  landing-place  by  the  Governors  for 
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Foreign  Affairs,  with  a  large  cortige  of  officers,  and  each  was  conducted  to  his 
respective  legation  in  state*  As  mej  passed  the  gates  the  flags  were  hoisted 
ana  the  salutes  from  the  batteries  were  fired.  The  programme  laid  down 
in  previous  conferences  with  the  envov  of  the  Tycoon,  despatched  to  us  at 
YoKohama>  was  thus  faithfully  carried  out ;  and  the  ^utes  were  returned 
by  her  Majesty's  ships  Encounter  and  Pioneer.  As  soon  as  I  had  reached 
the  legation,  a  Governor  for  Foreign  Affairs  arrived  on  the  part  of  the 
Tycoon,  to  convey  his  congratulations  and  express  his  satisfaction  at  my 
arrival. 

"  The  objects  contended  for  in  the  first  instance,  your  lordship  is  aware 
from  my  previous  despatches,  were  of  such  paramoimt  importance  that 
whatever  nsks  and  sacrifices  might  attend  the  struggle  for  their  attainment, 
we  felt  bound  to  accept  them.  There  is  the  more  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  within  a  month  (to  a  day)  of  our  departure,  when  all  looked  so  unpro- 
mising and  doubtfiil,  and  it  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  only  foreign 
representative  who  adopted  a  different  policy  and  remained  behind,  that  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  return — the  flags  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  France 
again  float  over  the  legations,  receiving  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  relations  with  the  3'apanese  a  royal  salute.  In  truth  this,  of  all  the 
conditions  insisted  upon  by  my  colleague  and  myself,  was  the  one  most 
reluctantly  conceded,  as  being  contrary  to  their  usages  and  never  done 
before,  alQiough  urged  upon  them  bjjr  myself  when  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  were  exchanged  on  my  arrival,  and  again  twice  subsequently  by 
Mr.  Harris,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  when  the  Japanese  embassy 
embarked  on  board  the  American  fri^te,  and  also  on  its  return  in  another 
ship  of  war  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  has  this  outward  manifestation 
of  respect  to  the  national  flags  of  foreign  powers  been  secured,  but  the 
representatives  who  left  the  capital,  revising  to  accept  a  position  of  tolerance 
and  humiliation,  subject  to  perpetual  insult  and  menace  of  assassination 
which  the  Government  did  nothing  effective  to  prevent,  also  refused  to 
return,  save  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Tycoon,  and  under  a  formal 
pledge  of  his  responsibility  ifor  the  future  security  of  the  lives  of  &11  foreigners, 
and  n-eedom  from  violence. 

^'  Finally,  it  is  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  her  Majesty's  Government, 
peculiarly  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  these  important  results  have  all  heea 
effected  without  once  resorting  to  anv  menaces,  either  by  the  presence  of  a 
fleet,  or  the  intimation  that  force  under  anv  circumstances  was  contemplated. 
Thus  the  very  ffl^ound  on  which  Mr.  Harris  based  his  whole  course  of 
action,  charging  3l  his  colleagues  with  inevitably  provoking  a  collision  and 
bringing  all  the  horrors  of  war  and  rapine  on  the  country,  have  been 
signally  refiited  by  the  result  Having,  however,  declined  continuing  a 
correspondence  with  the  United  States  minister,  which  I  considered  as 
profidess  as  it  promised  to  be  endless,  I  have  contented  myself  with  simply 
announcing  in  a  short  letter,  copv  of  which  is  inclosed,  the  return,  under 
satisfactory  conditions,  of  such  of  his  colleagues  as  were  on  the  spot,  and 
lefl  him  to  draw  his  own  inferences  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
which  in  the  beginning,  and  three  weeks  subsequentiy,  he  so  warmly  asserted 
and  defended. 

♦*  I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  vour  lordship's  attention  to  the  hearty, 
willing,  and  most  effective  aid  received  throughout  this  trjring  period  from 
the  senior  naval  officer  here.  Captain  Dew,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Encounter. 
I  esteem  myself  especially  fortunate  in  having  such  co-operation,  and  my 
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former  relations  with  Captain  Dew  in  China,  in  equally  critical  dream- 
stances,  have  been  most  agreeably  renewed  here  with  undoubted  advantage 
to  the  public  interests.  I  nad  requested  Captan  Dew  to  keep  her  Majest;ps 
ship  Roebuck,  in  anticipation  of  my  return  to  Yeddo,  so  tfiat  her  Majesty^s 
Government  might  receive  by  the  15th  March  mail  from  Hong  Kong  the 
earliest  intelli^nce.  This,  I  hope,  will  have  been  secured,  and  although 
necessarily  bnef  from  the  necessity  of  closing  the  mail  immediately  on  my 
return,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  of  a  reinstallation  in  a  half- 
emptied  house,  the  information  now  conveyed  will  suffice  to  relieve  your 
lordship's  mind  of  any  anxiety  as  to  the  ena." 


CHINA. 

Carreapondmce   relaHve    to  Affairs  in    China.    (Sir  Michael    Seymour.) 
21st  February,  1860.     (94.) 

On  the  9th  Au^st,  1858,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  transmitted  to 
Rear- Admiral  Sur  M.  Seymour  copies  of  aespatches  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
reporting  the  inconvenience  which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  failure  to 
carry  out  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  to  ensure  the  presence 
of  a  fleet  of  gunboats  off  the  Peiho  to  support  the  demand  made  by  his 
Excellency  on  the  Chinese  Grovemment  In  his  letter.  Lord  Elgin  said, — 
'^  From  all  that  I  have  heard  and  observed  since  I  came  here,  I  am  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  if,  on  our  arrival,  we  had  been  in  a  position  to 
move  at  once  up  the  river  towards  Tien-tsin,  with  a  force  of  from  10  to 
12  gun-boats,  assigning,  as  the  motive  of  this  proceeding  on  our  part, 
to  any  Chinese  locd  officials  who  might  have  seen  fit  to  question  it,  our 
determination  to  confer  with  the  Emperor's  Government  at  or  near  the 
capital,  and  apprising  them  at  the  same  time  that,  though  we  intended  to 
do  no  violence  while  tmprovoked,  we  were  prepared  to  force  our  way  if 
any  attempt  were  made  to  stop  us,  we  should  have  been  able  to  effect 
this  operation  without  encountering^  resistance.  By  adopting  this  course 
we  should  have  furnished  to  the  Chinese  Grovemment  palpable  evidence  of 
the  fact  ^t  foreign  ships  of  war  can  ascend  the  river,  which  is  the  high- 
way to  the  capital,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  sealed  channel 
to  them.  We  should  moreover  have  placed  our  force  between  the  capital 
and  the  junks,  which  convey  to  it  at  tnis  season  the  customary  supplies  of 
grain.  I  think  it  probable  that  such  a  demonstration,  under  the  conditions 
above  stated,  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  the  Imperial  Government  to 
terms,  and  that  any  necessity  for  a  recourse  to  further  measures  of  violence 
or  coercion  would  nave  be^i  avoided.  The  chief  credit  of  this  manoeuvre, 
if  it  had  been  executed  in  the  manner  which  I  have  sketched  above,  must 
have  accrued  to  the  British  navy,  because,  for  every  single  vessel,  com- 
petent by  draught  of  water  to  navigate  tiie  Peiho  river,  which  Admiral 
K^ult  de  (Jenouilly  hasat  his  disposal.  Admiral  Seymour  has  at  least  five." 
And  a^dn:  ^  If,  on  the  plea  that  it  could  not  be  spared  from  the  Canton 
river.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  nad  declined  to  send  to  the  north  the  large  fleet, 

*  especially  of  gunboats,'  for  which  I  had  applied,  I  should  have  been  com- 
pelled, however  much  I  might  have  dissented  from  it,  to  bow  to  his  decision 
on  a  professional  point,  and  I  should  have  shaped  my  course  accordingly.  ' 
If,  a^dn,  he  had  told  me  that  it  was  not  *  towards  the  end  of  March,' but 

*  towards  the  end  of  May,'  that  his  fleet  would  be  available  for  service 
in  this  quarter,  I  should  have  made  a  corresponding  change  in  my  arrange- 
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ments.  Bat,  in  his  letter  of  the  2nd  of  March,  he  promised,  in  the  most 
imcompromisins  terms,  to  give  me  the  support  for  .which  I  had  asked,  and 
offered  not  a  syllable  of  objection  to  the  period  which  I  had  specified  as  that 
on  which  I  required  that  the  support  in  question  should  be  forthcoming.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  surprise  which  I  have  difficulty  in  describing 
that  I  learn  from  the  information  which  he  has  now  for  the  first  time 
furnished  to  me,  that  his  arrangements  are  so  made  that  the  very  inadequate 
force  which  he  is  about  to  supply  will  not  arrive  here  until  the  approach  of  the 
season  when  the  climate  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  European  constitution. 

'^  No  explanatinn  of  the  cause  of  this  most  grievous  disappointment  has 
been  given  to  me,  and  I  do  not  trust  myself  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the 
subject.  It  is  idle  to  charge  the  delays  which  have  taken  place  upon  the 
monsoon,  because^  where  the  French  gunboats  and  the  Slaney  could  navi- 
gate, it  is  manifest  that  other  gunboats  of  the  English  squadron  might  have 
done  the  same ;  moreover  the  admiral  has  under  his  orders  powerfiil  paddle- 
wheel  steamers,  such  as  the  Fury  and  Sampson,  which  could  have  towed  to 
this  point  a  sufficient  number  of  the  smaller  class  of  gun-boats  if  it  had  been 
deemed  expedient  so  to  employ  them ;  nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  there  was 
any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  policy  which  the  high  commissioners  of  the 
allied  powers  were,  in  obedience  to  their  instructions,  about  to  pursue;  for, 
independently  of  the  communications,  both  verbal  and  written,  which  I  had 
myself  addressed.to  him  on  this  point,  Sir  M.  Seymour  knew  before  he  left 
Hong  Kong — ^indeed  he  mentioned  this  fact  to  me  when  he  visited  me  on  the 
24th  instant — that  Admiral  Rigault  had  sailed  for  the  north  with  all  the 
force  he  could  collect,  including,  with  one  exception,  all  the  gun-boats  under 
his  command.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  French  fleet  reached  this  anchor- 
age on  the  25th  instant ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  I  am  writing  this  d^- 
patch  the  French  flag  is  renresented  by  two  gun-boats  within  the  bar  of  the 
reilio,  the  English  by  two  despatch-boats  aground  on  the  top  oip  it.  I  much 
fear  that  it  will  be  found,  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  inquired  into,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  non-appearance  or  gun-boats  here  at  a  time  when 
their  presence  would  be  so  valuable,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
unserviceable,  from  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  lately  worked  in  the 
Canton  river  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  a  large  proportion  of  which  might, 
at  any  rate  since  the  blockade  has  been  rais^,  have  been  as  well  executed 
by  the  ordinary  passenger  or  other  merchant*  carrying  craft.  I  am  satisfiej 
indeed  from  wnat  I  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Canton,  and 
from  what  I  have  since  observed  in  my  progress  along  the  coast,  that  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  authorities  in  these  seas,  if  properly 
employed,  are  ample  for  any  objects  which  her  Majesty's  Government  may 
desire  to  accomplish  in  China." 

In  answer  to  this  despatch.  Admiral  Seymour  explained  the  position  of 
the  fleet  at  the  time  Lord  Elgin  was  conducting  his  negotiations,  and  then 
proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  I  entirely  differ  in  Lord  Elgin's  opinion,  that  had  we  moved  up  the 
river  immediately  on  our  arrival  oflFthereiho,  without  resistance,  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  bring  the  Imperial  Government  to  terms,  and  that  any 
further  measures  of  violence  or  coercion  would  have  been  avoided.  I  have 
had  two  vears'  experience  in  Chinese  warfare,  and  any  one  who  has  beeu 
long  in  China  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  nothing  but  the  conclusive 
evidence  of  irresistible  force  will  ever  fully  satisfy  the  Imperial  Government 
I  consider,  therefore,  as  staled  in  my  despatch   reporting  the  operations 
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at  the  Peiho,.  that  the  Chineae  having  been  allowed  time  to  fortify  their 
position,  and  being  confident  of  their  strength,  the  capture  of  the  forts 
under  such  circumstances  would  have  a  greater  moral  effect  on  the  Imperial 
Government,  than  if  we  had  attacked  them  when  less  prepared.  Sub- 
sequent events  fully  bore  out  my  opinion.  It  was  ascertained  that  guns 
from  Tien-tsin,  and  even  from  Pekin,  had  been  conveyed  to  the  forts  at 
Takoo,  and  that  all  the  available  militanr  force  was  also  assembled  there. 
At  one  blow,  therefore,  the  whole  of  their  guns  were  captured,  and  their 
army  driven  like  a  scattered  rabble  into  the  surrounding  country,  to  spread 
everywhere  the  reports  of  our  invincibility,  and  the  destructive  and  terrific 
missiles  we  made  use  o£  To  this  brilliant  and  complete  success  I  attribute 
our  total  exemption  firom  annovance  whilst  at  Tien^tsin,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  within  a  month  aner,  which  may  be  said  to  open  the  whole 
of  China  to  the  world,  and  which  may  in  a  few  years  develope  a  field 
for  commercial  enterprise  of  which  we  have  at  present  no  conception. 

^*  On  my  arrival  off  the  Rugged  Islands,  I  only  remained  a  sufiicient 
time  to  send  off  despatches  to  England,  and  hurried  off  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili, 
where  I  arrived  on  the  24th  April,  and  found  that  Lord  Elgin  had  the  same 
morning,  before  my  arrival,  sent  in  his  ultimatum  to  the  Chinese  Viceroy 
Tan,  who  had  arrived  at  Takoo,  though,  as  already  remarked,  his  lordship 
had  admitted  that  he  had  not  sufficient  force  to  make  any  ^  onward  movement 
in  advance.'  Lord  Elgin  should  in  candour  have  added,  these, ships  bring 
with  them  a  body  of  600  trained  seamen  and  marines,  six  large  boats 
mounting  guns,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  river  service,  and  a  large  supply 
of  provisions,  stores,  clothing,  and  money  for  the  squadron ;  and  that  the 
Coromandely  besides  her  armament  of  five  guns,  possesses,  in  her  roomy 
decks,  a  desirable  shelter  for  troops,  and  draws  only  eight  feet  water.  The 
five  gun-boats  alluded  to  arrived  ready  for  service  on  the  9th  and  10th  May, 
in  company  with  the  Heaper^  and,  with  the  force  already  in  hand,  proved 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  service  required.  So  far  from  the*  climate 
being  unfavourable  to  Europeans,  there  was  not  one  death  firom  sickness  in 
the  whole  British  force  in  the  Peiho,  from  the  20th  May  to  the  7th  July. 
Indeed,  I  may  say,  that,  notwithstanding  the  men  were  for  the  first  fortnight 
constantly  in  boats,  there  was  hardly  a  case  of  sickness,  as  reported  in 
my  despatches.  Lord  Elgin  is  in  error  in  stating  that  I  promised  a  large 
fieet,  especially  of  gun-boats,  to  be  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  at  the  end  of 
March.  I  engaged  that  an  adequate  force  should  be  at  Shanghai  at  the 
end  of  March,  or  as  soon  after  as  convenient  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  move  a  force  of  gun-boats  up  a  stormy  coast  with  the  precision  of  a 
railway  train ;  and  though  his  lordship  makes  so  light  of  the  monsoon,  and 
suggests  towing  the  gun-boats  up  the  coast  by  paddle  steamers,  I  can  assure 
their  londships  that  while  the  Calcutta  was  making  her  voyage  to  the  north, 
the  most  powerful  merchant  steamer  in  China,  of  400  horse  power,  was 
obliged  to  bear  up  within  40  miles  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  run  back 
to  Foochow,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  from  stress  of  weather.  My  arrange- 
ments for  getting  the  gun-boats  up  to  the  north,  were  made  with  the  view 
to  see  them  arrive  in  an  efficient  state,  and  not  torn  to  pieces  by  being 
towed  against  a  head  sea,  an  object  I  fiilly  accomplished,  by  causing  them 
to  coast  the  shores,  and  anchor  in  bad  weather.  The  Fury,  the  fastest 
steamer  under  my  orders,  did  tow  two  guns-boats  from  Shai^hai  to  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  but  there  was  no  advantage  gained,  as  the  gun-boats  which 
came  up  under  sail  made  the  passage  in  the  same  time.     Lord  Elgin 
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compares  the  powerftillj-bmlt  and  ftill  rigged  French  gnn-boats^  and  the 
80  horse  power  gun-boat  Slaney,  with  our  small  ones  of  GO-horse  power. 
I  leave  that  for  their  lordships'  decision.'' 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  answer^  the  Admiralty  enclosed  to 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  M.  Seymour  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  OtRce,  in  which  they  stated  their  opinion  that  the  such  answer  to 
the  charges  and  imputations  of  Lord  Elgin  was  complete  and  satisfiictory. 


ARMY,  MARINES,  MHJTIA. 

Betv/m  of  Hie  Eapmaea  incurred  on  account  of  the  Disembodied  Mxlida^ 
Volunteers^  Embodied  Militia,  Recruits,  ^&  (Earl  de  Grey.)  8th 
June,  1860.    (1674.) 

The  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the  disembodied  militia  from  1852 
to  1859  was  as  foUows :— In  1862-3,  247,3072.;  1853-4,  348,1282.; 
1854-5,  334,575t;  1855-6,40,6371;  1856-7, 215,542i;  1857-8, 282,397i; 
and  1858-9,  346,1112.  In  1852,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  militia 
41,626  volunteers;  the  number  attended  at  annual  training  was  23,018,  and 
the  number  deserted,  1,903.  In  1853,  the  number  enrdded  was  35,813; 
The  number  attended  at  training,  46,630 ;  the  number  deserted,  8,616.  In 
1854,  the  number  enrolled  was  35,014;  number  attended,  51,125;  number 
deserted,  16,609.  In  1855,  number  enrolled,  72,069 ;  number  attended, 
30,707 ;  number  deserted,  12,132.  In  1856,  the  number  enrolled,  28,247 ; 
number  attended,  23,856;  and  number  deserted,  4,391.  In  1857,  the 
number  enrolled  was  36,702;  number  attended,  21,560;  and  number 
deserted,  13,865.  In  1858,  the  number  enrolled  was  27,507 ;  number 
attended  at  training,  40,076;  and  the  number  deserted,  26,166.  In  1859, 
the  number  enrolled,  26,704 ;  number  attended,  47,157 ;  number  deserted, 
9,402.  Total  enrolled,  303,682  ;  total  attended  at  training,  284,129 ;  total 
deserted,  93,174. 

The  total  expense  incurred  for  the  embodied  militia  was  as  follows : — In 
1854,  the  average  strength  was  10,054 ;  total  expense,  919,8552L  In  1855, 
average  strengtn,  61,051 ;  total  expense,  2,947,269^  In  1856,  average 
stren^h,  46,036 ;  total  expense,  1,066,0422L  In  1857,  average  strength, 
19,828;  total  expense,  731,3682.  In  1858,  average  strength,  23,489; 
total  expense,  932,4492.  In  1859,  the  average  strong  was  20,075.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  1,000  rank  and  file  of  the  infantry  of  the  line 
serving  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  in  the  calculation  the  pay 
of  officers  and  non-commissoned  officers,  clothing,  coounissariat  charges  and 
allowances;  but  excluding  the  cost  of  providing  arms  and  quarters,  is 
40,0492.  10«.  The  total  number  of  recrmts  furnished  by  the  militia  to  the 
regular  army  in   1854  was  9,911 ;  in  1855,  17,864;  in  1856,  10,796;  in 

1857,  5,742;  in  1858,  16,314 ;  in  1859,  5,696.  To  the  Royal  Marines  in 
1854,  1,247  ;  in  1855,  979 ;  in  1856,  622;  in  1857,  167;  in  1858,  536; 
and  in  1869,  1669.  The  number  of  recruits  obtained  for  Ihe  regular  army 
and  marine  of  men  not  belonging  to  the  militia  was — ^in  the  regular  armj 
in  1854,  28,900;  in  1855,27,243;  in  1856,4,376;  in  18575  23,250;  in 

1858,  35,978;  for  the  Royal  Marines  in  1864,  2,609;  in  1855,  1,799; 
in  1856,  1,043 ;  in  1857,  973;  in  1858,  1,124.  The  effective  strength  of 
the  army  was  on  the  Ist  May,  1854, 134,444;  1855, 152,028;  1856, 180,464; 

1S57,  147,745;  1858,  172,464;  and  1859,  193,746. 
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INDIAN  BAILWAYa 

Report  on  Railways  in  India  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1859. 

Two  private  associations,  under  the  designation  of  the  "  East  Indian " 
and  the  **  Great  Indian  Peninsula "  Railway  Companies^  were  formed  in 
the  year  1845,  but  the  projectors  found  it  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  their  proposed  schemes,  without  the  assistance  of  Government 
The  application  for  this  assistance  led  to  a  protracted  discussion,  which 
ended  m  the  determination  of  the  late  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  ^rant  pecuniary  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  guaranteeing 
interest  upon  the  railway  capital.  Rtiilways  are,  accordingly,  being  con- 
structed in  India  under  what  is  popularly  termed  the  ^'guarantee  **  system, 
i  e.,  through  the  instrumentality  of  companies,  who  receive  from  the 
Government  the  piarantee  of  a  certain  rate  of  interest  upon  the  capital 
expended,  with  tne  approval  of  Government,  upon  their  undertakings.  The 
direct  pecuniary  interest  which,  under  this  arrangement,  the  Government 
have  in  the  success  of  each  railway,  involved  the  necessity  of  some  super- 
vision and  control,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  contracts  with  the  several 
companies.  The  land  required  for  the  railway  and  works  connected  there- 
with is  also  given  to  the  complies,  free  of  expense,  by  the  Government 

The  principal  conditions  of  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  railway 
companies  and  the  Government  are  as  follows: — The^arantee,  which  is 
for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  appb'es  to  all  monies  paid  into  the  Govern- 
ment treasury,  and  expended  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
Gt)vemment  When  the  capital  account,  which  consists  of  expenditure  so 
sanctioned,  is  closed,  such  portion  of  the  subscribed  capital  as  shall  not  have 
been  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  undertakings  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
companies.  The  railway  companies  repay  the  amount  advanced  by  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  guarantee  from  the  profits  of  the  railways,  and  the 
following  arrangement  is  made  for  the  application  of  those  profits.  The 
net  receipts  irom  the  railways  are  paid  into  the  Government  treasury.  If 
they  amount  to  less  than  the  sum  due  for  guaranteed  interest,  such  an 
addition  is  made  to  them  from  the  revenues  of  India  as  makes  up  that  sum ; 
if  they  amount  to  more,  half  the  excess  is  added  to  the  dividend  of  the 
shareholders,  and  the  other  half  is  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  sums 
previously  paid  by  Government  on  account  of  guaranteed  interest ;  if  the 
receipts  should  not  reach  the  amount  paid  for  working  and  maintaining  the 
railway,  the  deficiency  is  chargeable  agunst  the  guaranteed  interest  If  at 
any  time  the  whole  of  die  monies  paid  by  the  Government  for  interest 
(with  simple  interest  thereon)  shall  have  been  repaid  and  discharged,  the 
companies  are  entitled,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  to  the  whole  of  the  profits. 
For  example,  if  the  railway,  upon  completion,  yields  a  net  profit  of  4  per 
cent,  the  Government  would  have  to  add  1  per  cent,  (supposing  the 
guarantee  to  be  5  per  cent)  to  make  up  the  rate  of  interest  guarantee! ;  if 
it  yields  a  profit  of  7  per  cent,  the  Gt)vemment  would  then  pay  nothing, 
but  would  receive  1  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  6  per  cent  would  be  paid 
as  dividend  to  the  shareholders ;  and  when,  by  this  process,  the  whole  of 
the  sums  previously  advanced  by  Government  (with  interest)  is  repaid,  the 
shareholders  would  receive  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  following  should  be  the  result  of  a  year's  traffic  operations,  viz.,  that 
the  w<Mrking  expenses  were  100,000/.,  and  the  receipts  only  90,000/., 
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10,000Z.  of  the  sum  paid  by  Government  on  account  of  the  guaranteed 
interest  would  go  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  the  dividend  to  share- 
holders would  be  rateably  reduced. 

The  railway  companies  have  the  power  of  surrendering  the  works  at  any 
time  after  any  portion  of  the  line  has  been  opened  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  upon  giving  six  months' notice  to  the  Government,  who  would  have 
to  repay  the  whole  amount  that  has  been  expended,  with  their  sanction,  on 
the  undertaking.  Government  has  the  power,  within  six  months  after  tiie 
expiration  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  respectively  from  the  date  of  the 
contracts,  of  purchasing  the  railway  at  the  mean  market  value  in  London 
of  the  shares  during  the  three  previous  years.  Government  is  entitled,  in 
the  event  of  the  railway  companies  failing  to  complete  the  railroads,  or  to 
work  them  satisfactorilv,  to  take  possession  of  them,  repaying,  within  six 
months,  the  sums  whicn  have  been  properly  expended.  At  the  expiration 
of  ninety-nine  years  the  land  reverts  to  Government,  and,  if  the  railway 
companies  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  power  of  surrendering  before 
that  period  arrives,  the  works  also  lapse  to  the  Government,  who  would 
have  to  purchase  the  stock  of  engines,  carriages,  &c.,  at  a  valuation.  In 
any  case  in  which,  imder  these  provisions,  the  Government  becomes  bound 
to  repay  the  capital,  or  to  purchase  the  railway,  works  and  stock,  it  can, 
instead  of  paying  the  gross  sum,  declare  its  ^option  to  pay  an  annuity,  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the  gross  payment  would  be  payable,  and 
to  continue  during  the  residue  of  the  ninety-nine  years,  the  rate  of  interest 
used  in  calculating  such  annuity  being  determined  by  the  average  rate  of 
interest  during  the  preceding  two  years  received  in  London  upon  securities 
of  the  Indian  Government 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  wkich  this 
system  of  assistance  was  made,  further  than  by  observing  that,  as  it  was 
decided  that  private  enterprise  and  capital  should  be  employed  on  the 
introduction  of  railways  in  India,  the  Government  was  obliged  to  grant  the 
aid  requisite  to  bring  that  agency  into  force.  Having  given  such  assistance, 
it  was  necessary  that  Government  should  make  arrangements  for  protecting 
its  own  interests,  and  for  providing  against  the  ill  effects  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  companies  to  carry  out  their  undertakings.  Hence, 
in  addition  to  the  powers  above  desiribed,  that  of  supervising  the 
expenditure  and  all  proceedings  of  the  companies  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  communications  with  their  law  officers),  as  well  as  the 
right  of  selecting  the  line,  was  reserved  to  Government  The  super- 
vision is  exercised  by  the  Government  both  in  this  country  and  in  India. 
An  official  director  is  appointed,  who  attends  each  board  of  the  railway 
companies  in  London,  and  possesses,  under  the  deed  of  contract,  a  power 
of  veto  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the  directors.-  .This  power  has  never  yet 
been  put  into  force,  a  circumstance  which  a  Parliamentary  committee  on 
Indian  railways  attributed  to  "  the  judgment  and  discretion  exercised  by  the 
official  director  on  all  occasions,  and  to  the  respect  shown  to  his  opinion." 
The  office  is  filled  by  Sir  James  C.  Melvill,  K.G.B.  At  the  same  time, 
questions  involving  expenditure,  which  have  not  been  considered  by  the 
local  governments  in  India,  and  all  matters  of  importance,  are  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  with  whom  also  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  companies  are  made. 

The  supj^rvision  in  India  is  exercised  by  the  Government,  principally 
through  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  following  rules  having  been 
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established  with  the  view  of  preventing  delay  and  collision: — Ist  All 
questions  of  general  importance  shall  be  referred  to  Government  for  decision. 
2nd.  Under  the  above  will  be  included  the  general  direction  of  all  lines  of 
railway,  the  position  of  stations,  the  general  arrangements  of  the  more 
important  stations  and  works ;  but  after  the  general  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  given  to  any  project,  all  questions  of  detail  mav  be  disposed 
of,  wilJiin  the  limit  of  the  original  sanction,  by  the  consultm^  engineer. 
3rd.  All  matters  of  routine,  or  payments,  or  acts  in  accordance  with  rale, 
precedent,  or  special  agreement  duly  sanctioned,  or  uiidisputed  contingent 
expenditure,  may  be  dealt  with  bv  the  consulting  engineer  without 
reference  to  Government.  4th.  AH  designs,  estimates,  and  indents, 
whether  for  works  or  for  establishments,  for  carrying  into  effect  objects 
already  generally  sanctioned  by  Government,  may  also  be  disposed  of 
finally  by  the  consulting  engineer.  5th.  The  consulting  engineer  may, 
without  reference  to  Government,  reduce  the  amounts  of  indents,  or  direct 
designs  or  proposed  operations  to  be  modified,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary ;  but 
the  agent  m  such  cases,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  consulting 
engineer,  may  always  request  that  the  matter  may  be  referred  for  the  finw 
orders  of  the  Government.  6th.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  consulting 
engineer  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  decision  to  which  he  should  come,  the 
question  should  oe  referred  to  the  Government  for  orders.  7th.  When  the 
sanction  of  the  consulting  engineer  is  given  to  any  proposals  of  the  agent, 
in  which  both  of  these  officers  concur,  excepting  in  those  matters  of  great 
importance  specially  excepted  above,  the  sanction  so  given  shall,  so  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned,  be  considered  final.  8th.  The  consulting 
engineer  shall  submit  to  the  secretary  of  the  Government  a  weeklv  schedule 
of  his  proceedings,  in  the  usual  form,  in  which  shall  be  explained  concisely 
the  nature  of  all  sanctions  or  directions  given  under  the  authority  now 

g'anted  to  him.  These  powers  have  since  been  conferred  upon  every  chief 
ovemment  railway  officer  in  each  of  the  local  administrations. 
With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  fares,  they  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
fixed  with  the  approval  of  Government,  and  alterations  in  them  can  only  be 
made  by  the  railway  companies  with  the  concurrence  of  the  same  authority. 
In  the  event  of  the  profits  exceeding  10  per  cent,  the  Government  can 
order  a  reduction  in  the  rates,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the 
net  receipts  below  10  per  cent  upon  the  capital  expended.  The  railway 
companies  are  also  bound,  under  the  contracts,  to  convey  the  mails  and 
Post  Office  servants  free  of  charge,  to  take  military  officers  in  first-class 
carriages  at  second-class  fares ;  and  soldiers,  when  on  duty,  in  second-class 
carriages  at  the  lowest  fares;  also  horses,  guns,  waggons,  and  military 
stores,  Ac.,  at  the  lowest  rate  for  the  time  being  chargeable  for  the  carriage 
of  such  animals,  goods,  &c.  As  a  rule,  the  roads  are  constructed,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  a  single  line  of  rails,  the  bridges,  tunnels,  and  cuttings 
being  made  suitable  for  a  second  line.  The  gauge  of  all  the  railways  is 
required  by  Government  to  be  five  feet  six  inches,  which  was  considered 
best  calculated  to  embrace  the  twofold  advantages  of  economy  and  speed. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  preserving  uniformity  in  all  points 
where  it  is  desirable,  such  as  the  distance  between  tracks,  height  of  over 
openings  above  rails,  breadth  of  buffers,  size  of  passenger  carriages,  &c. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  sepai'ate  account  of  each  undertaking,  I 
would  advert  briefly  to  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  of  the  delay 
in  the  commencement  and  construction  of  these  works.     So  much  import- 
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ance  was  attached  to  these  allegations,  that  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1858  "  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  the'  delay."  The  Committee  sat  from  the  3rd  May  to  the  8th  July. 
They  classified  the  causes  of  delays  into  four  distinct  heads,  viz  :  1st 
Those  arising  from  Government  supervision  at  home  and  in  India.  2nd. 
Those  incidental  to  the  execution  of  extensive  and  complicated  public 
works,  under  such  circumstances,  in  a  distant  country.  3rd.  Those  pro- 
duced by  political  caused,  such  as  insurrection  and  mutiny.  4th.  Those 
arising  from  the  natural  difficulties  which  the  face  of  the  country  presents. 
The  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  though  some  cases  have  been 
cited  in  which  the  Government  superintendence  nas  been  productive  of 
vexation  and  annoyance  to  the  railway  officials,  no  very  material  delay 
in  the  construction  of  the  various  lines  appears  to  have  resulted  therefrom.^ 
They  believed  "  that  the  progress  of  railroads  under  construction  in  India 
will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  English  lines."  They  con- 
sidered that  the  main  impediments  to  progress  consisted  in  the  necessity  of 
transporting  the  materials  from  this  country,  the  difficulties  of  conveying 
them  to  their  destination  when  they  reached  India,  the  effect  of  the  climate 
upon  European  constitutions,  the  &ilure  of  contractors,  and  the  lengthy 
correspondence  between  the  directors  in  London,  and  their  agents  in  India, 
and  the  various  Government  departments.  They  showed  that  the  Sonthal 
rebellion  in  1855,  and  the  subsequent  mutiny,  were  productive  of  most 
serious  delavs;  and  that  the  natural  features  of  the  country  present 
formidable  difficulties,  and  involve  the  construction  of  vast  works,  which 
necessarily  postponed  the  completion  of  the  whole  lines. 

In  conclusion,  they  stated,  "  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  first;,  that 
the  Government  has  acted  wisely  in  committing  to  private  enterprise  the 
execution  of  these  great  public  works ;  secondly,  that  a  guaranteea  interest 
on  the  requisite  capital  was  indispensable,  to  induce  the  public  to  invest 
their  money  in  undertakings  of  this  magnitude  and  novelty ;  and  thirdly, 
that,  in  order  to  protect  the  Indian  revenue  from  undue  expenditure. 
Government  control  over  the  railway  operations  is  requisite,  and  even 
valuable  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  themselves.  At  the  same  time, 
your  Committee  would  observe  that,  under  a  system  complicated  in  its 
character,  and  necessarily  somewhat  cumbrous  in  its  machinery,  a  system, 
moreover,  the  greatest  defect  of  which  is  the  facility  it  affords  for  the 
evasion  of  responsibility,  a  clear  and  distinct  definition  of  the  duties,  respon- 
sibilities, and  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  all  heads  of  departments,  and  those 
under  them,  is  essentially  requisite  for  its  smooth  and  successful  working ; 
always  assuming  that  due  care  be  taken  to  intrust  discretionary  power  omy 
to  men  who  are  to  be  relied  on  as  competent  to  distinguish  an  effective 
general  control  from  too  minute  an  interference  in  details.  By  a  judicious 
adherence  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  contract,  your  Com- 
mittee feel  assured  that  arrangements  may  be  simplified,  united  action  for 
one  common  object  secured,  and  railway  enterprise  in  India  may  before 
long  assume  proportions  commensurate  with  the  vast  commercial,  agricul- 
tural, and  mineral  resources  of  that  country." 

I  now  propose — 1st  To  describe  each  undertaking  and  its  objects  separ 
rately ;  2ndly.  To  exhibit  the  results  of  the  traffic  on  those  sections  which 
have  been  worked ;  3rdly.  To  show  the  financial  position  of  the  railway 
companies,  and  the  Government  in  respect  to  them  ;  and,  4thly.  To  take  a 
general  view  of  the  prospects  of  these  undertakings. 
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East  ^ian  Railwat. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  embraces  a  line  from  Galcatta  to  Delhi,  with 
branches  to  Raneegunge,  the  Barrackur  River,  and  the  Singarron  Valley, 
and  a  line  irom  Alhhabad  to  Jubbulpore,  where  it  joins  the  trans-peninsula 
line  from  Bombay.  Its  whole  length  is  1,338  miles,  being  1,138  miles  to 
Delhi,  including  branches,  and  about  200  miles  for  the  Jubbulpore  line. 
The  main  line,  after  starting  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly  at 
Calcutta,  proceeds  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Burdwan,  and  then  on  to 
RajmahaL  From  this  place  to  Allahabad  it  follows  the  course  of  the 
Ganges,  in  some  places  touching  its  right  bank,  and  in  otliers  running  at  a 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  it  At  Allahabad,  where  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  join,  the  line  crosses  the  latter  river,  and  then  proceeds  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  former  to  Cawnpore,  where  it  strikes  across  the 
Dooab  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Agra,  which  place  is  connected  with  the 
main  line  by  a  branch.  It  then  proceeds  to  Allyghur,  a  town  in  the  centre 
of  the  Dooab,  and  on  to  its  termmus  at  DelhL  At  this  point  a  bridge  will 
be  constructed  to  connect  the  East  Indian  with  the  Punjaub  line.  The 
object  of  the  main  line  is  to  provide  a  great  highway,  for  political  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  from  the  capital  of  the  empire  to  its  North- Western 
Provinces.  The  line  to  Raneegunge,  which  branches  off  at  Burdwan,  was 
constructed  with  the  view  affording  a  ready  means  for  the  conveyance  to 
Calcutta  of  the  coal  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  whole  of  the 
district  The  line  to  Jubbulpore  strikes  off  at  Allahabad  and  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  thereby  connecting 
Bombay  with  Calcutta  and  Delhi. 

The  cost  of  the  portions  which  have  been  finished  is  calculated  at 
about  3,700,500i,  viz. :  Bengal  portion,  2,314,500t ;  North- West  portion, 
1,386,0002L  .  The  capital  required  for  the  whole  undertaking,  including  the 
Jubbulpore  line,  is  estimated  at  19,000,000^,  but,  until  more  accurate 
estimates  are  received  from  India,  authority  has  only  been  given  for  raising 
14,000,000t  Of  this,  il,808,480t  had  been  spent  on  the  3l8t  December 
last,  and  1,803,182^  remained  in  the  treasury  of  this  office,  leaving 
383,338/L  to  be  raised.  Of  the  sum  already  subscribed,  13,372,6442.  was 
raised  in  England,  and  239,213^  in  India.  On  the  31st  December  last 
there  were  5,857  shareholders,  of  whom  2,672  were  holders  of  stock  or 
shares  of  the  value  of  1,0002.  and  upwards.  The  e3q)enditure  in  England 
for  materials,  &c.,  has  been  4,293,2052.,  and  in  India,  for  construction^ 
7,515,2752L  The  number  of  miles  open  was  292^,  and  the  length  to  be 
finished,  1,050.  ' 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  cost,  it  is,  perhaps,  right  to  allude  to  the 
effects  of  the  mutiny  upon  the  operations  of  the  railway  company.  It  has 
been  calculated  that,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  destruction  of  the 
works  which  took  place,  the  delay  in  their  construction,  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  labour  and  material  which  followed  the  mutiny, 
3,000,0002.  will  have  been  added  to  the  total  cost  of  the  railway  by  that 
event 

The  materials  supplied  from  England  consist  of  iron  rails,  sleepers, 
girders  for  bridges,  locomotives,  and  other  rolling  stock,  tumtaoles^ 
machinery,  &c  The  tonnage  engaged  in  each  year  for  the  conveyance  to 
India  of  these  articles  was  as  follows: — 1850-54,  40,000   tons;    1855, 
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58,000  tons ;  1856,  65,000  tons ;  1857,  48,000  tons ;  1858,  35,126  tons; 
and  1859,  32,094  tons.  In  the  case  of  this  company,  the  first  oppohunity 
which  Government  will  have,  under  clause  23  of  the  contract,  of  purchasing 
the  railway  at  its  market  value  will  be  in  February,  1874,  as  regards  the 
line  to  Delhi ;  and  in  April,  1883,  as  regards  the  line  to  Jubbulpore.  The 
existing  fares  are: — ^Passengers — first  class,  2^d.  per  mile;  second  class, 
l^d.'y  and  third  class.  Id,  per  mile.  Goods — first  class,  ^  of  a  -pie  per 
maund  (82  lbs.) ;  second  class,  ^  of  a  pie ;  third  class,  §  of  a  pie  per  maund; 
4th  class,  1  pie;  and  5th  class,  2  pies  per  maund. 

The  amount  paid  by  Government  on  account  of  guaranteed  interest,  in  each 
official  year  (ending  30th  April),  was  as  follows :— 1849-50, 5,601 1 17«.  lA; 
1850-51,  17,471i  28.  lOd. ;  1851-52,  37,184L  Us.  7d.  ;  1852-53, 
45,233t  Us.  4d. ;  1853-54,  52,071t  10».  4d. ;  1854-55,  88,884t  Ss.  Id; 
1855-56,  195,730t  Oa.  2d.  ;  1856-57,  297,390/L  Ss.  Id. ;  1857-58, 
354,510£  l4«.  5rf. ;  1858-59,  433,967t  17».  lid  :  total,  1,528,045/L  I8».4<i 

The  net  profits  paid  by  the  railway  company  to  30th  June,  1859,  is 
325,405t  3*.  4i,  viz. :— 1855,  10,631/.  1*.  ld.\  1856,  48,41 2i  Us.  6d; 
1857,  69,484t  3».  1d.\  1858,  87,724i.  \9s.  4d.;  1859,  109,403/.  Ms.  5A: 
total,  325,6562.  l&s.  5dL 

Gbeat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  commences  in  the  island  of 
Bombay,  and  proceeds  inland  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles  to  the  town 
of  Callian,  where  it  branches  off  in  north-easterly  and  south-easterly  direc- 
tions. The  first  line  is  carried  over  the  ThuU  Ghat  to  Asseerghur,  and  by 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  to  Jubbulpore,  where  it  joins  the  Allahabad  line 
of  the  East  Indian  Railway.  The  second  is  taken  over  the  Bhore  Ghat 
to  Poonah,  and  on  by  Sholapore  towards  Madras,  the  line  from  which  place 
joins  it  in  the  Raichore  Dooab.  There  is  an  important  branch  whidi 
diverges  from  the  north-east  main  line  at  Bhosawul,  near  Nusseerabad,  and 
passes  through  the  great  cotton  district  of  Oomrawuttee  to  Nagpore. 
There  is  also  a  small  branch  of  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  close  to 
Bombay,  connecting  that  town  with  Mahim;  and  a  temporary  one,  of 
seven  miles  length,  from  Padusdhurree,  where  the  old  main  fine  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the  Bhore  Ghat,  to  Campoolie,  a  village  on  the  old 
road  from  Bombay  to  Poonah. 

The  entii*e  length  of  these  lines  is  1,266  miles,  being  34^  miles  from 
Bombay  to  Callian  and  branch  to  Mahim,  572^  miles  from  Callian  to 
Jubbulpore,  389  miles  from  Callian  to  junction  with  Madras  line,  263  miles 
from  Nagpore  branch,  74  miles  from.  Campoolie  branch.  The  objects  of  this 
undertaking  are  to  assist  in  establishing  a  permanent  and  speedy  means  of 
communication,  for  political  and  commercial  purposes,  between  the  three 
presidency  towns,  and  to  connect  the  great  cotton-growing  districts  of 
Central  India  with  the  seaport  of  Bombay. 

The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at  12,000,000^ ;  of  this 
5,641,634^  had  been  raised  on  the  3 1st  of  December  last,  5,308,334^  by 
shares,  and  333,3002.  by  debentures,  upon  the  whole  of  which  five  per  cent 
has  been  guaranteed.  Thcamount  raised  in  this  country  was  5,298,044^ ; 
in  India,  343,590^  The  number  of  shareholders  on  the  31st  of  December, 
was  3,860,  of  whom  1,660  held  shares  or  stock  of  more  than  1,000/L  value. 
The  expenditure  of  the  company,  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  has  been 
4,915,C432.,  of^which  2,510,8502.  was  spent  in  this  country,  and  2,405,0932. 
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in  India.  The  extent  open  was  245^  miles.  The  first  period  at  which 
Government  can  exercise  its  right  of  purchase  will  be  in  August,  1874. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  by  the  company  in  ^ach  year  from  th^ 
commencement  of  its  operations  was  as  follows:-*! 850,  927  tons;  1851, 
6,584  tons;  1802,  4,925  tons ;  1853,  6,132  tons  ;  1854,  3,850  tons;  1855, 
12,870  tons;  1856,  26,668  tons;  1857,  33,117  tons;  1858,  63,032  tons; 
1859,  50,228  tons.  The  existing  fares  are : — ^Passengers — ^first  class,  1^ 
annas,  or  2^d.  per  mile ;  second  class,  6  pies,  or  fd.  per  mile ;  third  class, 
3  pies,  or  f  c2.  per  mile.  Or  from  Bombay  to  Tannah,  a  distance  of  about 
20^  miles': — first  class,  1  r.  10  an.  6  p.^  or  rather  less  than  2$. ;  second  class, 
10  an.  6  p.,  or  about  Is.  4d. ;  third  class,  5  an.  3  p.,  or  about  ScL  Goods : — 
first  class,  10  pies,  or  l^cL  per  ton  ^r  mile;  second  class,  14  pies,  or  Ifi. 
per  ton  per  mile;  third  class,  18  pies,  or  i^cL  per  ton  per  mile;  fourth 
class,  22  pies,  or  2|{2.  per  ton  per  mile;  fifth  class,  30  pies,  or  3|(2.  per  ton 
per  mile. 

The  amount  paid  by  this  company,  in  liquidation  of  the  Government 
^arantee,  up  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  was  181,6982.  7«.  9c2.,  being  in 
Sie  year  endmg  30th  of  June,  1854, 7,l22i  4».  2d. ;  1855,  3,77R  12«.  7d. ; 
1856,  11,4132.  14«.;  1857,  33,8232.  16«.  IcL;  1858,  42,56U  16s.  Sd.; 
1859,  83,0052.  As.  3d. :  total,  181,6982.  7s.  9d. 

The  amount  of  guaranteed  interest  received  by  the  company,  in  each 

Jear,  on  capital  raised  in  England  and  in  India,  was : — England,  567,9962. ; 
ndia,  76,9082. :  total,  644,9042. 

Madbas  Railway. 

The  Madras  Railway  commences  at  Madras,  and  proceeds  in  a  westerly 
direction  as  far  as  a  place  called  Arconum,  where  it  bifurcates,  one  line 
taking  a  south-westerly  direction;  and  terminating  at  Beypore  on  the 
western  coast,  the  other  proceeding  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  through 
Ouddapah  and  Bellary,  and  ultimately  joining  the  railway  from  Bombay. 
Two  branches  strike  off  from  the  South- Western  line,  viz.,  one  to  Banga- 
lore and  another  to  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherries.  'These  Ihies  were  sanc- 
tioned chiefly  with  the  view  of  developing  the  resources  of  this  part  of  the 
coxmtry,  and  of  securing  those  political  and  social  advantages  which  may 
be  expected  firom  the  connection  with  the  Presidency  of  two  such  important 
military  and  sanatorial  stations  as  Bangalore  and  Ootacamund.  The  North- 
West  Ime  forms  a  part  of  that  system  of  railways  which  was  designed  to 
connect  the  seats  of  the  Governments  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  is 
intended  to  answer  important  commercial  purposes,  by  affording  a  ready 
X  means  of  transit  for  the  produqe  of  the  Guddapan  and  Bellary  provinces. 

The  length  of  these  several  lines  is  as  under : — ^Madras  to  Beypore,  405 
miles;  Bangalore  branch,  85  mUes;  branch  to  the  Neil^herry  Hills,  30 
miles ;  Arconum  to  Guddapah,  122  miles ;  Guddapah  to  Bellary,  149  miles; 
Bellary  to  the  point  junction  with  the  line  from  Bombay,  59  miles :  total, 
850  miles. 

The  Madras  Railway  Company  was  established  by  a  deed  of  settlement, 
bearing  date  the  26th  of  July,  1852,  and  was  incorporated  in  1853  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  16  Vict  c.  46.  The  first  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railway  company,  which  is  dated  22nd  of  December,  1852, 
was  for  the  construction  of  an  experimental  line,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
600,0002.,  to  commence  at  or  near  Madras,  igid  to  take  a  direction  towards 
the  western  coast     The  line  selected  by  the  local  Government  was  from 
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Madras  to  Menil,  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  the  first  sod  was  turned  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1853.  Before  much  progress  was  made,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  line  should  be  extended  to  the  western  coast,  and  a  contract  for  the 
purpose  was  executed  in  December,  1855.  A  further  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  North- West  line  was  entered  into  in  August,  1858. 

The  estimated  amount  of  capital  required  to  complete  the  works  is 
8,500,000t  Of  the  sum  (5,000,000Z.)  which  has  been  already  authorised, 
3,898,427/.  (including  347,900t  raised  by  means  of  debentures),  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  subscribed  in  England,  was  paid  up  on  the  31st  of 
December.  Half  a  million  of  share  capital  has  been  issuea  at  a  guaranteed 
interest  at  4)  per  cent.,  one  million  at  4|  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  at 
5  per  cent,  which  latter  rate  is  that  guaranteed  for  loans  on  debentures. 
On  the  31st  of  December  last,  the  capital  was  held  by  2,056  shareholders, 
of  whom  1,033  were  holders  of  stock  or  shares  above  the  value  of  l,000i 
The  expenditure  in  England  for  materials,  management,  &c.,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  has  been  1, 505,462 JL ;  and  in 
India,  for  construction,  2,292,989/.     The  length  open  was  96  miles. 

The  materials  supplied  from  England  are  similar  to  those  set  out  by  the 
East  Indian  Railway  Company.  The  tonnage  engaged  in  each  year  for 
their  conveyance  was  as  follows: — 1853,  1,415  tons;  1854,  13,367  tons; 
1855,  40,772  tons;  1856,  23,727  tons;  1857,  5,877  tons;  1858,  13,989 
tons ;  1859,  37,407  tons. 

*  In  the  case  of  this  company,  the  first  opportunity  which  the  Grovemment 
will  have  of  purchasing  the  railway  at  the  market  value  of  the  shares  will 
be,  so  far  as  the  line  to  the  western  coast  is  concerned,  in  December,  1880, 
and  as  regards  the  line  to  Bellary,  in  August,  1883.  The  amount  paid  by 
Government  on  account  of  guaranteed  interest  is  391,735/L  The  precise 
sum  paid  by  the  railway  in  liquidation  of  the  Government  claim  on  account 
of  guaranteed  interest  cannot  as  yet  be  given,  as  certain  charges  remain  to 
be  adjusted;  but  up  to  30th  of  June,  1859,  it  probably  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  46,500^ 

The  rates  and  fares  at  present  in  use  are: — Passengers — first  class, 

1  anna,  or  1  (d  per  mile ,  second  class,  6  pies,  or  |d  per  mile ;  third  class, 

2  pies,  or  ^cL  per  mile.  Goods — first  class,  8  pies,  or  IdL  per  ton  per  mile; 
second  class,  10  pies,  or  1^  per  ton  per  mile ;  third  class,  1  anna,  or  1^. 
per  ton  per  mile. 

SiND  Railway  Coicpant. 

The  Sind  Railway  Company  was  formed,  by  a  deed  of  settlement  dated 
March,  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railways  in  India,  and,  in 
particular,  one  from  the  seaport  of  Kurrachee  to  a  point  on  the  Indus,  at  or 
near  Hydrabad.  The  company  was  subsequently  incorporated  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  July,  1855,  and  on  the  26th  December  of  the  same  year 
they  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  East  India  Company  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  indicated  above. 

The  line  in  Sind  proceeds  from  Kurrachee  to  Kotree  on  the  Indus, 
opposite  to  Hydrabad.  Its  length,  including  a  branch  to  Ghizree  Bunder, 
is  114  miles.  The  most  important  works  are  bridges  and  viaducts,  of 
which  there  are  several  of  considerable  size,  that  over  the  Bahrum  river 
being  600  yards  in  length ;  the  next  largest  (560  yards)  is  that  over  the 
Mnlleer.    Other  works  of  magnitude  are,  an  embankment  across  a  valley 
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at  Dorbejee,  reqtlired  to  protect  the  line  from  the  effects  of  inandation,  and 
the  wharf  and  steam  ferry  at  Kotree. 

A  capital  of  l^OOO^OOOft^  which  was  estimated  to  be  required  for  the  line^ 
has  be^  sanctioned  on  a  coaranteed  interest  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
91457872.  of  this  capital  had  been  paid  into  the  Government  treasury  on 
the  31st  of  December,  leaving  85,213iL  still  to  be  raised.  The  expenditure 
in  England  for  materials,  freight,  and  management  has  been  554,9852.,  and 
in  India  328,8012.  on  construction.  The  amount  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  to  the  credit  of  the  railway  company  on  the  3l8t  of  December 
was  31,00U  Of  the  paid  up  capital,  894,3402.  has  been  subscribed  in 
England,  and  20,447 2L  m  India;  and  on  the  31st  of  December  this  was 
held  by  619  proprietors,  of  whom  328  possessed  shares  to  the  value  of 
1,0002L  and  upwards. 

The  tonnage  engaged  in  each  year  for  the  conveyance  of  materials  has 
been— 1856,  8,225  tons;  1857,  19,742  tons;  1858,  16,385  tons;  1859, 
26,469  tons. 

Gt)vemment  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  the  power  reserved  to 
it  by  the  twenty-second  clause  of  the  contract,  of  purchasing  the  line  at  its 
market  value,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1880. 

Punjaub  Railway  {Maukan  and  Umritser  Line). — ^The  line  selected,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  March,  ]859j  viz.  from 
Moultan  to  Lahore  and  Umritser,  is  250  miles  in  lengtL  It  is  carried  by 
the  low  water-shed  of  the  Dooab  (between  the  Ravee  and  Sutlei),  and  pre- 
sents very  favourable  gradients.  For  sections  of  30,  40,  and  100  miles 
respectively  the  line  keeps  a  straight  course.  There  are  several  water- 
courses to  be  crossed,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  near  Moultan,  the 
necessary  works  are  mere  culverts. 

The  amount  required  for  completing  the  railway  will  probably  be  two 
millions.  Capital  to  the  extent  of  1,500,0002.  has  been  issued,  at  a  guaranteed 
interest  of  5  per  cent  Of  this  sum,  506,9452.  had  been  paid  into  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  treasuiy  on  the  3 1st  December,  leavii^  993,0552L  still  to  be  raised. 
In  England,  the  expenditure  for  materials,  fre^ht,  and  management,  has 
amounted  to  164,4192. ;  in  India,  about  80,000rhas  been  expended  on  tlie 
works;  leaving  a  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  railway  company 
of  262,5462.  The  above  capital  h^  been  subscribed  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  559  shares  held  by  21  shareholders  in  India.  On  the 
31  St  December,  the  capital  was  held  by  700  shareholders,  of  whom  402 
were  holders  of  stock  or  shares  of  the  value  of  1,0002.  and  upwards.  The 
freight  engaged  for  the  conveyance  of  the  materials  to  India  has  been 
12,293  tons,  all  of  which  was  taken  up  in  the  year  1859.  The  first  oppor- 
tunity which  Government  will  have  or  purchasing  the  railway  at  its  market 
value,  under  clause  22  of  the  contract,  will  be  in  1884. 

Pwyavh  Railway  {Delhi  Line). — On  the  27th  January,  1859,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  construction 
of  a  line  to  connect  the  Punjaub  with  Delhi  was  granted  to  the  Scinde  and 
Pnnjaab  Railway  Company,  with  5  per  cent  guaranteed  on  the  requisite 
capital,  on  the  usual  terms.  Engmeers  have  been  already  engaged  in 
sarveying  two  routes,  one  from  Lahore  via  Ferozepore,  and  the  otner  from 
Umritser  via  Loodianna  and  Umballa,  alons  the  Bne  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road.  It  is  expected  that  the  detailed  plans  and  estimates  of  the  route 
approved  by  Government  will  shortly  arrive  in  England. 
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Indiu  Steam  JFlotiUcL-'The  fleet  sanctioned  for  this  undertaking  consists 
of  fifty-three  vessels,  viz. :  seven  passenger  steamers,  six  towing  steamers, 
thirty-three  cargo  bar^,  and  seven  acconunodation  flats.  The  boat  recom- 
mended by  a  commission  appointed  in  1857  to  consider  the  best  descripticm 
of  vessel  suited  to  the  navigation  of  shallow  Indian  rivers,  has  been  adopted, 
with  slight  modifications,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service.  Tbe 
dimensions  of  the  passenger  steamers  are: — Len^h,  200  feet;  breadth, 
38  feet ;  depth,  6  feet ;  drauffht,^2  feet  The  whole  of  these  vessels  haye 
been  built  under  contract,  and  the  following  have  arrived  at  Eurrachee  :— 
One  passenger  steam-vessel,  six  towing  steamers,  twenty-five  cargo  barges. 
The  remainder  are  in  course  of  delivery,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  traflSc 
will  compience  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  One  steamer  of  each 
class  was  built  and  tested,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  directors  in  England, 
before  contracts  for  the  remainder  were  entered  into. 

The  capital  authorized  for  the  undertaking,  and  upon  which  5  per  cent 
interest  has  been  guaranteed,  is  250,000^  The  whole  of  this  had  been 
subscribed  for,  and  249,1402i  lodged  in  the  Government  treasury  on  the 
31st  December,  leaving  860^.  still  to  be  paid  up.  It  has  all  been  subscribed 
in  this  country*  The  expenditure  in  England,  on  materials,  freight,  and 
management,  amounted  to  158,6542. ;  in  India,  to  5,925^ ;  leaving  a  balance 
standmg  to  the  company's  credit,  on  the  31st  December,  of  84,56R  The 
capital  IS  held  by  289  shareholders,  of  whom  89  are  holders  of  shares  of  tbe 
value  of  1,0002.  and  upward. 

The  earUest  period  at  which  Government  can  purchase  the  concern,  xmder 
clause  22  of  the  contract,  will  be  in  1884. 

The  tonnage  engaged  during  the  past  year  for  the  conveyance  of  steamers 
and  stores  to  india  mu  been  1,843  tons. 


BOMBAT,  BaRODA,  AND  CENTRAL  InDIA  RaILWAT. 

This  railway  commences  at  Bombay,  and  proceeds  in  a  northerly 
direction,  through  Surat  and  Broach,  to  Baroda,  where  it  branches  off  to 
Ahmedabad.  The  whole  distance  is  309^  miles,  being  from  Bombay  to 
Baroda  245^  miles,  from  Baroda  to  Ahmedabad  64  mUes.  The  object  of 
the  line  is  to  connect  Bombay  with  the  cotton  districts  of  Guzerat ;  but  the 
projectors  of  the  undertaking,  when  it  was  originally  proposed,  contemplated 
the  construction  of  a  line  from  Bombay,  via  Surat  and  Baroda,  to  Agra, 
with  a  branch  from  Surat  through  the  Taptee  Valley,  to  join  the  East 
Indian  Railway  at  or  near  to  Agra  or  Demi.  In  consequence  of  doubts 
existing  as  to  the  best  route  for  the  section  between  Bombay  and  Surat,  the 
railway  company  were  required  to  commence  their  operations  from  the 
Ifitter  place,  and  to  work  up  to  Banxia  and  Ahmedabad.  This  portion  was 
sanctioned,  in  April,  1855 ;  the  remainder  of  the  line  to  Bombay  not  ontQ 
April,  1858.  The  company  was  incorporated  b;^  Act  of  Parliament  in 
July,  1855,  and  in  November,  1855,  they  entered  mto  a  contract  with  the 
East  India  Company. 

The  total  cost  of  the  line  sanctioned  is  estimated  at  2,500,000iL,  or  about 
7,400^  per  mile.  On  the  31st  December  last,  the  company  had  raised 
1,503,9652L,  of  which  891,032L  had  been  spent  in  England,  and  573,7991 
in  India,  leaving  a  balance  of  39,134iL  in  the  treasury  of  this  office.  01 
the  above  amount,  1,485,923^  was  raised  in  this  country,  and  18,0422.  m 
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India.  On  the  Slst  December  last»  the  capital  was  divided  among  906 
proprietors,  of  whom  356  were  holders  of  stock  or  shares  of  more  than 
IJOOOL  value. 

The  tonnage  engaged  in  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  operations, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  materials  to  India,  has  been  as  fellows : — 1856, 
3,215  tons;  1857,  16,367  tons;  1858,  19,313  tons;  1859,  31,075  tons. 
The  first  opportunity  which  Government  will  have,  under  the  existing 
contracts,  or  purchasmg  the  railway,  will  be  in  November,  1880. 


Eastebn  Bbkgal  Railway. 

The  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company  was  formed  in  1857,  for  the 
purpose  of  affordingrailway  accommooation  to  the  districts  lying  north  and 
east  of  Calcutta.  The  line  sanctioned  is  from  Calcutta  to  Koosntee  on  the 
Ganges,  opposite  Pnbnah,  where  it  will  intercept  the  large  traffic  proceeding 
downwards.  It  will  also  enable  merchants  to  send  up  their  goods  from 
Calcutta  without  encountering  the  dangers  and  delays  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Soonderbunds.  It  is  intended  eventually  to  carry  the  railway  to 
Serajgunge  and  Dacca;  and,  upon  the  strong  recommendation  of  the 
Government  of  India,  the  iounediate  prosecution  of  the  surveys  has  recently 
been  sanctioned,  and  they  are  now  being  proceeded  with.  The  districts 
traversed  are  rich  in  agricultural  produce,  which  consists  of  indigo,  su^, 
oil-seeds,  rice,  and  other  grain ;  and  they  are  thickly  populated,  containing 
upwards  of  500  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  construction  of  the  railway,  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
rolling  stock,  have  been  entrusted  to  a  firm  of  well  known  contractors, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Brassey,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Wythes,  who  have 
engaged  to  complete  the  line,  and  furnish  the  requisite  stock,  for 
l,045,000iL  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  rails  and  chairs,  which  are  to 
be  provided  by  the  railway  company.  The  works  were  commenced  on  the 
16th  April,  1859,  and  by  the  last  accounts  they  were  proceeding  sati^ 
factorily.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Co., 
the  line  should  be  completed  by  30th  April,' 1861.  The  amount  of  capital 
paid  into  the  Government  treasury  by  the  railway  company  to  the  31st 
Deceml>er  last,  in  England  and  in  Inoia,  was  427,4582.,  leaving  572,542^ 
siill  to  be  raised.  Of  the  above  sum,  424,7732.  was  subscribed  in  this 
country,  and  2,6852.  in  India.  The  capital  subscribed  in  this  country 
was  held  by  425  shareholders,  of  whom  113  held  shares  of  the  value  of 
1,0002.  and  upwards.  The  capitel  raised  in  India  was  held  by  31 
shareholders,  none  of  whom  he£l  shares  of  the  value  of  IflOOL  The 
expenditure  of  the  company  to  the  31st  December  was,  in  England,  for 
management,  materials,  and  freight,  130,2192. ;  in  India,  for  construction, 
46,4812.;  making  a  total  of  176,7002.,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  250,7582. 
standingto  the  credit  of  the  rsdlway  company  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment The  fireight  engaged  by  the  contractors  to  the  3lBt  December  was 
12,569  tons.  t£b  date  at  which  Government  can  first  exercise  its  right 
of  purchase  will  be  in  August,  1883.  It  is  possible  that  the  operations  of 
this  company  may  not  be  confined  to  those  alcove  described,  for  it  has  been 
decided,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Government  of 
India,  Ihat,  should  a  line  to  Darjeeling  be  at  any  time  sanctioned  on  the 
guarantee  system,  they  shall  be  entrusted  with  its  execution. 
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Great  Southbbn  or  India.  Railwat. 

The  Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company  was  constitated  in  1857, 
by  articles  of  association  under  the  **  Joint  Stooc  Companies  Act,  1856," 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  working  railways  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  in  India,  and  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  rarliament  in  1858. 
The  lines  included  in  the  undertaking  are  from  Negapatam  to  Trichinopoly^ 
with  extensions  north  to  a  point  on  the  Madras  Railway  (probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Errode)  and  south  to  Madura  and  Tuticorin.  Tlie  only 
portion  of  this  work  the  construction  which  has  at  present  been  sanctioned 
is  the  line  from  Negapatam  on  the  coast  to  Trichinopoly.  For  the  execution 
of  this  section,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  railway  company  on  the  1st  September,  1858.  A  guarantee 
of  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  has  been  granted  on  the  requisite 
capital,  which  is  estimated  at  500,000^  The  length  of  line  is  about  80  milesy 
and  the  country  traversed  is  represented  to  be  peculiarly  &vourable  for 
railway  operations.  No  physical  difficulties  present  themselves,  and  good 
ballast  is  plentifuL  The  cmef  object  contemplated  is  to  provide  outlets  to 
the  rich  producing  districts  traversed  bv  the  railway.  The  whole  nei^- 
boTiring  country  is  under  ci^tivation,  and  rice  and  cotton  are  extensively 
^wn.  In  addition  this,  silks,  cotton  goods,  and  muslins  are  manufactored 
in  great  quantities.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  that  a  light  description 
of  railway  should  be  constructed  by  Government  on  this  very  line,  and 
instructions  were  sent  out  by  the  late  Court  of  Directors  for  the  purpose ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  cost  would  be  so  much  greater  than  had  been 
originally  estimated,  and  that  the  object  of  the  work  would  be  better 
answered  by  a  permanent  line  suitable  to  steam  locomotion,  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  supei-seded  by  the  agreement  with  the  Great  Southern  of  India 
Railway  Company,  above  described. 

The  amount  of  capital  paid  up  on  the  31st  December  was  196,22U,  of 
which  195,0002.  was  subscribed  m  this  country,  and  1,2212.  m  India.  The 
capital  was  held  by  170  shareholders,  of  whom  97  were  holders  of  shares 
to  the  value  of  1,0002.  and  upwards.  The  expenditure  of  the  company,  m 
this  country,  on  materials  and  management,  up  to  the  31st  December,  bad 
been  112,0022. ;  and  in  India,  for  construction,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
25,0002.  had  beefn  disbursed;  making  a  total  of  137,0022.,  and  leaving 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  railway  company  in  the  Government  treasoiy 
of  59,2192.  The  date  at  wl^ich  Government  can  first  exercise  its  right  of 
purchase,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  is  in  September,  1883. 

Calcutta  aivd  South-Eastebn  Railway. 

The  Calcutta  and  South-Eastem  Railway  was  registered,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ^^  Joint  Stock  Company's  Act  of  1856,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  a  railway  or  railways  in  India,  and  particularly 
a  line  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mutlah  River,  together  with  such  wet  docks  and 
works  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  Certain  powers,  similar  to  tbose 
granted  to  companies  which  have  been  incorporatea,  were  conferred  on  tbis 
company  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  July,  1857.  After  an  unsuccessM 
attempt  to  obtain  capital  for  the  undertaking,  without  ^e'  assistance  of  a 
guarantee  of  interest,  that  aid  was  conceded  by  die  Secretary  of  State  in 
CounciL  The  operations  of  the  company  are  limited  to  the  line  between 
Calcutta  and  the  Mutlah.    The  rate  of  interest  guaranteed  is  5  per  cent 
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per  annum  on  the  capital  required  for  this  work,  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
250^000iL  A  contract  embodying  the  usual  conditions  was  entered  into 
between  the  railway  company  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  on  the 
15th  March,  1859.  The  provision  of  a  sure  and  speedy  means  of  com- 
munication between  Calcutta  and  the  Mutlah,  in  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  commodious  port  in  that  estuary,  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
undertaking.  The  inconvenience  which  is  now  felt  from  the  crowded  state  of 
the  Hoogmy,  and  the  difiSculties  which  are  encountered  by  vessels  in 
navigating  it,  have,  for  some  time,  called  for  increased  accommodation  for 
the  ships  trading  to  Calcutta.  The  line  is  about  twenty-nine  miles  in  length, 
and  presents  no  physical  difficulties.  The  country  is  described  by  the 
Government  consulting  engineer  as  a  dead  level,  the  only  necessary 
gradient  being  at  the  bndge  over  Tolly's  Nullah,  in  order  that  sufficient 
neadway  may  be  left  for  we  boats  passing  under  it  The  works  are  being 
constructed  by  the  railway  company's  engineers,  without  the  intervention  of 
contractors.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
the  railway  will  be  ready  for  traffic  by  March,  1861. 

The  amount  of  capital  paid  up  by  the  raJQway  company  on  the  31st 
December,  1859,  was  129,278^,  leaving  120,7221  still  to  be  raised.  On 
the  above  date  the  capital  was  held  by  342  shareholders,  of  whom  40  were 
proprietors  of  shares  to  the  value  of  1,0002.  and  upwards.  The  expenditure 
of  tine  company  has  been  71,4102.,  of  which  56,8132.  was  disbursed  in  diis 
country,  on  stores,  freight,  and  management,  and  14,5972.  in  India.-  The 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  railway  company  on  the  books  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  3l8t  December,  was  57,8682.  The  first  period  at 
which  the  Government  can  exercise  its  right  to  purchase  is  in  March,  1884. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  undertaken  by  these  companies,  proposals 
have  been  made  for  establishing  railway  communication  in  Oude  and 
Rohilcund.  Two  companies,  bearmgthe  names  of  the  respective  provinces, 
have  been  formed  for  tne  purpose.  The  Oude  Company  nas  been  engaged 
during  the  last  cold  season  in  making  the  necessary  surveys,  which  were 
commenced  in  1857,  but  were  interrupted  by  the  mutinies.  When  the 
surveys  are  finished,  and  the  views  of  tne  Government  of  India  are  sent 
home,  it  will  remain  for  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to  determine 
whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  lines  shall  be  undertaken,  and  by  whom 
th^  shall  be  constructed. 

The  experiment  of  constructing  a  railway  by  means  of  direct 
Government  acency,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a  company,  has  also 
been  sanctioned.  The  line  selected  is  to  commence  at  the  iron  works  which 
have  recently  been  established  by  Government  at  Nynee  Tall,  in  Kumaon, 
and  is  to  join  either  the  East  Indian  Railway  or  a  new  line  of  railway  in 
RohUcund.  It  is  intended  to  apply  the  iron  manufactured  at  the  above 
works  to  the  purposes  of  this  line.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Sowerby,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  cast-iron  rails  which  be  is  able  to  turn  out  may  be 
advantageously  used,  and  estimates  a  saving  of  13,900  rs.  per  mile  in  the 
permanent  way,  for  a  single  line  at  the  distance  of  Delhi  from  the  works. 
Tlie  surveys  for  diis  railway  are  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Hardy  WeUs, 
who  commenced  operations  during  the  last  cold  season. 

The  following  statement  shows,  in  a  sufficient  form,  when  each  company 
was  formed,  the  amount  of  capitai  estimated  to  be  required  for  each  under- 
taking, the  amount  authorized  to  be  raised  by  each  on  the  31st  December, 
the  amount  raised  to  that  date,  and  the  rate  of  guarantee :  — 
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It  will  thus  be  observed  that,  out  of  a  capital  of  52430»0002.  estimated  to 
be  reauired  for  all  the  railways  which  have  been  sanctioned,  34,133,300jL 
had  oeen  guaranteed  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  27,079,7122. 
raised,  on  the  31st  December.  Shares  can  be  registered  in  India  as  well 
as  in  England;  but  only  625,9712.  has  been  subscribed  in  the  former 
country,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1 2.  to  43/L  Out  of  every  million  of 
railway  money  which  is  raised  about  976,500/L  is  therefore  subscribed  in 
this  country.  About  555,000/L  of  this  latter  sum  is  expended  here.  The 
balance  of  426,500/L,  which,  in  addition  to  the  amount  subscribed  in  India, 
is  required  to  meet  ihe  expenditure  there,  is  advanced  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment Monthly  returns  of  these  advances  ^are  received  from  India,  the 
amounts  thereof  beins  debited  against  the  railway  capital  in  the  treasury  of 
this  office.  During  me  last  few  years  of  financial  difficulty,  when  supplies 
have  been  sent,  not  firom,  but  to,  India,  this  process  has  pressed  hard  upon 
the  Government,  and  has  obli^d  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to 
remit  a  large  amount  of  bullion  to  that  country ;  but  when  a  more  natural 
state  of  things  is  restored,  and  India  is  again  in  a  position  to  furnish  the 
home  authorities  with  ^e  ftinds  required  for  their  expenditure  in  this 
country,  the  payments  of  railway  capital  here  will  diminish  pro  tanto  the 
amount  to  be  remitted  home.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
when  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  this  office,  on  account  of  capital,  cease, 
the  payment  of  the  guaranteed  interest  will  continue,  and  the  remittancee 
from  India  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  demand  upon  the  home  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  its  ordinary  expenditure.  Difficulty  ma^  occur  in 
effecting  this,  but  the  profits  of  the  railways  in  India  will,  it  is  hoped, 
supply  rands  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  interest  at  the  guaranteed  rate ; 
and  the  trade  of  the  country  increasing  as  it  does,  and  increasing  more,  as 
it  must  with  the  stimulant  of  railway  communication,  will  facilitate  the 
means  of  remittance. 

The  amount  of  capital  paid  by  each  railway  company  in  each  official 
year,  in  this  country,  amounted,  from  1848-49  to  1858-59,  to  26,453,74  U, 
— viz..  East  Indian,  13,372,644^;  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  5,298,0442.; 
Madras,  3,898,4272. ;  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  975,703/L ;  Sind, 
including  Punjaub  and  Indus  Flotilla,  1,650,425/L;  Eastern  Bengal, 
424,773L ;  Great  Southern  of  India,  120,000/L ;  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern, 
195,000iL :  total,  26,453,7414 

Eight  companies  were  employed  to  open  4,917  miles  of  communication, 
exclusive  of  tne  navigation  of  t^e  Indus  from  Eotree  to  Moultan,  a  further 
distance  of  570  miles.  The  largest  concern  is  that  of  the  East  Indian, 
which  will  require  a  capital  of  19,000,0002.  The  smallest,  the  Calcutta 
and  South-Eastem,  with  a  coital  of  250,0002.  Excluding  the  latter,  the 
average  length  of  Une  undertaken  by  each  company  is  700  miles,  with  a 
capittd  of  7,454,000/: 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged,  that  a  less  expensive  and  less  complicated 
machinery  than  the  employment  of  so  man;^  companies  might  have  been 
devised  for  establishing  a  system  of  railways  in  India.  The  allegation  mnj, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  true ;  and,  if  circumstances  had  favoured  the  plan, 
simplicity,  and  perhaps  economy  and  a  direct  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
public,  might  have  been  gained  had  Government  retamed  the  works  in 
their  own  hands.  But,  after  deliberate  consideration,  it  was  decided  to 
encourage  private  enterprize,  and  to  employ  private  capital  to  execute 
them.     A  combination  of  drcnmstances  rendered  futOe  any  attempt  to 
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raise  capital  withoat  a  gaarantee;  and  it  may  be  asked,  more  especiBlly 
with  reterence  to  the  poUtical  commotions  and  the  financial  difficalties  which 
have  been  witnessed  m  India  during  the  last  few  years,  would  any  other 
system  haye  accomplished  the  important  object  which  the  Goyemment  had 
in  yiew  P  Instead  of  a  progress  which  was  interrupted  only  at  times  when, 
and  in  places  where,  actual  tiostilities  preyailed,  would  not  these  works  have 
been  suspended,  in  common  with  all  the  undertakings  in  course  of  execution 
by  Goyemment?  And  would  not  the  fnnds  raised  for  their  construction 
have  been  applied  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service?  The 
agencies  above  enumerated  have  been  created  at  different  times,  and  under 
various  circumstances,  and  by  successive  mimsters,  and  thus  it  has  happened 
that  undertakings  may  have  been  committed  to  two  companies,  when  one 
would  have  been  sufficient ;  but  there  is  some  advantage  in  allowing  each 
association  to  carry  out  its  own  particular  project,  and  in  assigning  to  a 
single  one  only  such  an  extent  of  line  as  prevents  the  creation  of  an  incon- 
yenient  monopoly. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  multiplication  of  agencies  inyolves  fiirther 
expense,  by  creating  competition  for  materials  and  fireighi  The  simulta^ 
neous  construction  of  works  may  do  so ;  but  it  is  the  extent  of  the  demand, 
not  the  division  of  it,  that  enhances  prices,  and  freight  has  generally  been 
obtained  by  the  railway  companies  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  paid  by 
Government  under  a  system  of  open  compethion. 

Traffic  of  the  thbbb  Railways  oombined. 

The  following  statement  presents  a  general  view  of  the  aggregate  traffic 
on  all  the  railways  now  open  in  India : — 


Tear 

ending 

aoth 

Jane. 


No. 
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RaOway. 


Ko. 
of  Paa. 


Tonnage 
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Qoodi. 


Reeelpti 


Beoelpta 
fkxnn 
QoodB. 


Total 

Be- 
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WoridnK 


Hot 

Profits.* 


lM»-64 


1M6-M 

1S66-67 

lSft7-68 
1816^69 


S5 

166 

S09 
S74 

tn 

|t4» 


Great  Indian  FeninanlA 
Eastlndian     ..        ..    ISl 


Great  Indian  PeninenU 

Eatt  Indian 

Great  Indian  Feninralft 

Eastlndian 

Great  Indian  Peninsnlft 

Madras.. 

Eastlndian 


Gxeat  Indian  Feninsolft  ISO 

Madras 81 

Eastlndian     ..       ..  I4S 

Great  Indian  PeninsnU  194 

Madras 96 


6S6,19ft 
651,614 

1.I463W 


£ 


9,110,809 
9,791,889 


188,107 
960,799 

899/)6S 


196,481 


99,798 
111,181 
167,ai 


£ 

604 

10,016 
47,118 

106,164 
160,616 
994,994 


£ 

14361 
46/n4 

106,699 
197,8n 

961,746 


£ 
7,199 

81,876 
46,796 

81,696 
111,444 
187,066 


£ 
7,IS 

14441 
88JB9T 

116^1 
INjn 
tl4,M0 


*  It  is  possible  that  tbeae  amoiuits  may  be  sUghtly  altered  hereafter,  aa  there  are  oertain  charges  aboat  wUeh 
there  is  seme  doubt  as  to  whether  thej  shoald  be  applied  to  capital  or  rerenne. 
t  A  ftnther  section  of  86  miles  was  opened  on  the  Great  Indian  Feninsola  line  Just  beftne  the  end  of  the  jear. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  cost  of  the  lines  which  realized  these  profits 
was — East  India^  145  miles,  I^TIG^OOO^.;  Gbreat  Indian  Peninsula,  195  mOeSi 
1,699,0004 ;  Madras,  96  miles,  672,0002. :  total,  4,087,0002.  The  guaranteed 
interest  upon  these  sums  amounts  to,  on  East  India,  5  per  cent,  85,800/^ ; 
Ghreat  Incuan  Peninsula,  5  per  cent.,  84,9502. ;  Madras,  500,0002.  at  4il^  per 
cent,  22,5002. ;  ditto,  3^1,6002.  at  5  per  cent,  8,6002L :  total,  201,8501. 
The  net  profits  of  the  three  railways,  notwithstanding  the  small  earnings 
of  the  M^adras  line,  amounted,  for  &e  year  ending  30m  June  last,  to  more 
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than  this  sum,  so  that  the  Government  was  practically  relieved  from  any 
payment  on  account  of  the  guarantee  upon  the  capital  expended  on  these 
lines.  From  a  former  part  of  this  report  it  will  be  gathered  that  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  the  whole  extent  of  railway  open  was  636  miles ;  but  the 
lengUi  of  line  to  which  these  traffic  operations  apply  is  only  436  milesy  no 
returns  havinj^  been  received  of  the  results  of  the  remaining  200  miles. 

It  appears  m>m  the  following  statement,  that  on  the  1st  January^  1860, 
the  annual  amount  of  interest  payable  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
railway  companies,  on  account  of  the  guarantee,  was  1,352,0392.  per  annum, 
and  that  by  the  1st  Januarj^,  I860,  this  amount  will  be  increased  to  about 
1,663,705£  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  net  earnings  of  the  railways 
which  are  open  for  traffic  will  also  increase^  and  assist  to  diminish  the 
demand  upon  Grovemment. 
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EMtlndkn       

Madrat       

Omt  Indian  Ptnin- 1 

tola f 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  i 

Central  India...       J 

OlIKl      •••       *•.       ...       ... 

Pm^iaiib     

Indus  Flotilla    

Eastern  Bengal 

Calcutta  and  South- ) 

Eastern ( 

Great    Southern    of) 

India       j 

£ 

18,611,857 

8,898,437 

5,641,684 

1,608,965 

914,787 
506.945 
249,140 
427,458 

129,378 
196,221 

X 
680,592 
189,921 

2H2,081 

75,198 

45,789 
25,848 
12,457 
21,872 

6,468 
9,811 

£ 
8,067,250 
1,152,000 

900,000 

258,000 

150,000 
lOO/KN) 
152,285 
860,000 

60,000 
200/K)0 

£ 
158,362 
57,600 

45,000 

12.650 

7.500 

0,000 

2,611 

18,000 

8,000 
10,000 

£ 
888,954 
247,521 

827,081 

87,848 

58,289 
80348 
15,068 
89,872 

9,468 
19,811 

xoiai    ..a    ••.    ••• 

27*079,712 

1^848,982 

6,894,485 

814,728 

1,668;705 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind»  that  of  the  27>079,7122.^  upon  which  the 
sum  of  lMBfiS2L  was  due  for  interest,  only  4,087,0002.  was  in  a  position 
to  yield  any  return,  that  is  to  say,  had  been  expended  upon  lines  open  for 
traffic ;  and  it  has  been  explained  aboye  that  the  earnings  of  the  lines  repre- 
senting that  capital  amounted,  during  the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  to 
more  than  the  sum  paid  for  the  interest  guaranteedupon  it  Since  that 
time  a  further  improyemeht  has  taken  place  in  the  gross  receipts,  but  the 
want  of  fidl  particulars  does  not  enable  me  to  furnish  the  actual  profits. 

This  result  may,  I  trust,  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  what  the  financial 
position  of  these  undertaking  will  be  when  they  are  completed  throughout. 
it  is  thought  by  some  that  £eir  present  success  is  due  to  the  shortness  of 
the  sections  now  open,  and  to  their  yicinity  to  the  presidency  towns.  But 
th^  opinions  do  not  apply  so  much  to  passenger  as  to  goods  traffic,  fix>m 
which  latter  source,  I  yenture  to  think,  the  greater  pronts  will  ultimately 
be  deriyed.  At  present,  the  conyeyance  of  merchandize  is  yery  limited, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  traffic  will  be  properly  deyeloped  until  a 
greater  extent  of  line  is  open,  but  it  will  haye  been  obsenred,  by  the  tables 
given  aboye,  that  the  receipts  firom  goods  are  already  greater  than  from 
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passengers;  whereas  the  proportion  in  1856  was  55*40  of  ihe  latter  to 
45'60  of  the  former ;  last  year  it  was  39  to  61  per  cent 

There  are  two  periods  in  the  history  of  these  undertakings,  for  the  arrival 
of  which  the  Gt)vemment  as  well  as  the  shareholders  will  look  with  interest. 
One,  when,  after  the  completion  of  each  undertaking,  the  half-yearly  profits 
shall  exceed  the  rate  of  guaranteed  interest,  and  .when  half  such  excess 
will  accordingly  be  added  to  the  5  per  cent  paid  to  the  shareholders.  The 
other,  when  the  whole  amount  advanced  by  the  Oovemment,  for  the 
payment  of  the  guaranteed  interest,  shall  have  been  paid  off,  and  the  share- 
holders will  receive  the  whole  of  the  net  receipts,  it  would  be  premature 
now  to  attempt  to  calculate  when  these  events  are  likely  to  occur.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  looking  forward  to  the 
realization  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  prediction,  that  **  the  Gt)vemment  will  never 
be  called  upon,  after  a  line  shall  have  been  in  full  operation,  to  pay  the 
interest  guaranteed  upon  the  capital;"  in  other  words,  that  a  line,  when 
completea  and  in  full  work,  will  realize  a  steady  profit  of  5  per  cent  As 
this  state  of  things  must,  however,  depend  upon  various  circumstances,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  whether  the  nope  may  be  justified  by  the 
present  aspect  of  Indian  railway  projects.  The  success  of  all  railways 
is  contingent  upon  their  original  cost,  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
managed  when  completed,  upon  the  trade  of  the  country  and  the  extent  and 
habits  of  the  population  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass,  upon  the 
deterioration  of  the  plant  and  road,  and  upon  the  amount  of  worxing  expenses. 
And,  when  applying  these  conditions  to  India,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  railways  in  that  country. 

Before  considering  the  cost  of  construction,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  expense  attending  the  purchase  of  land  falls  upon  the  Indian  raU- 
way  sharenolder,  that  rarliamentary  contests  are  avoided,  and  that  the 
expenses  on  account  of  law  and  Parliamentary  proceedings  ace  very  trifling, 
The  table  subjoined  exhibits  the  expenses  incurred  by  some  of  the  English, 
as  well  as  the  Indian  railway  companies  in  beins  formed  and  incorporated, 
and  the  proportion  which  such  expenses  bear  to  the  capital 
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384,219    0    0 

2-92        „ 
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760,270    6     1 

2-77        „ 
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7,7M,267 

43,690    9     6 

•56        ,t 

London  and  North- Wettem      

S4,041,018 

669,771     0    9 

2-55        „ 

London  and  Sonth-Weatem      ...    ... 

9.506,225 

813,702    0    0 

8-60        n 

Midland ...    ...    ...    .•.    ...    ...    ... 

20,712,981 

597,690  10  10 

— 
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11,044,592 

515,707  11     3 
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17.000,000 

4,093    0    0 
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6,500,000 

1,183    0    0 

•010      „ 

Great  Indian  Peninrala      

12,000,000 
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Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India ... , 

2,500,000 

3,033    0    0 

•120      „ 

OUKl           ...      ...      ,,,      ...      ...      ,.,      ,„ 

3.000,000 

2,883    0    0 

•070      „ 

Sastem  Bengal „    ...    „, 

1,250,000 

926    0    0 

•070      „ 

Great  Southern  of  India    

500,000 

466     0    0 

•090      „ 

Calcutta  and  Sonth-ISaitem      

250,000 

1,174    0    0 

•460      „ 

The  average  cost  of  Indian  railwajrs  bears  a  favourable  comparison  to 
ftat  of  other  coontries. 
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By  taking  the  instances  of  two  trank  railways  in  England  and  India 
respectively,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  comparative  cost  to  the 
shareholders  of  such  lines  in  each  country.  The  works  and  stock  included 
in  the  present  undertaking  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Company, 
and  the  purchase  of  land,  involved  an  expenditure  nearly  three  times 

greater  than  that  which  it  is  expected  will  be  required  for  the  line  firom 
Salcntta  to  Delhi  and  its  branches.  The  former  line  embraces  a  length  of 
686|^  miles,  and  the  cadtal  amounts  to  34,559,4462. ;  the  average  cost  per 
mile  being  50,000^  The  latter  is  1,120  miles  in  len^,  and  the  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  land,  which  is  provided  by  Government,  is 
likely  to  be  17,000,0002.  for  a  single,  or  20,000,0002.  for  a  double  line,  or 
14,48021  and  17,4802.  per  mile  respectively. 

It  would  appear,  also,  by  the  above  statement,  that  the  exp^ises  of 
working  lines  at  present  open  in  India,  and  of  maintaining  them,  is  not 
greater  than  similar  charges  in  other  countries.  It  is,  however,  almost 
premature  to  express  any  decided  opinion  upon  this  point  On  the  one 
hand,  the  railroads  have  not  been  opened  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  deterioration  that  wiU  take  place  in 
the  permanent  way,  materials,  and  rolling  stock ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  charges  for  management  are  probably  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  line  open,  than  they  will  be  when  the  whole  of  the  work  is  completed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  returns  which  have  been  made  indicate  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  this  head.  The  full  effects  of  the  climate 
and  the  depredations  of  the  white  ant  upon  the  wooden  materials  (such  as 
sleepers,  fencing,  &c.,  which  form  part  of  the  work)  have  yet  to  be  asceiv 
tained,  but  sufficient  has  already  been  observed  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  process  of  decay  will  not  be  slow ;  and  that  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  found  economical  to  substitute  iron  for  wood  as  much  as  possible. 
Taking,  however,  everything  into  consideration,  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  cost  of  working  and  maintaining  railways  in  India  will 
bear  an  unfavourable  comparison  with  that  incurred  on  railways  in  other 
countries. 

With  regard  to  traffic,  the  statements  above  furnished,  exhibiting  the 
results  of  the  past,  afford,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  encouragement  for  tlie 
future ;  and  it  mav  be  observed  tnat  these  results  would  nave  been  still 
more  satisfactory  if  the  Madras  line  were  4  fair  criterion  of  the  traffic 
which  it  ought  to  command ;  but  the  absence  of  roads  from  the  existing 
highways  to  the  stations  has  hitherto  offered  a  great  obstacle  to  its  develop- 
ment The  various  lines  must  necessarilv  differ  in  their  respective  results, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  (ustricts  through  which  they  pass; 
but,  assuming  that  the  requisite  facilities  will,  in  all  cases,  be  afforded  for 
obtaining  a  ready  access  to  them,  and  considering  that  the  competition  will 
be  avoided,  which  in  this  country  has  been  the  means  not  only  of  exhaust- 
ing funds  at  the  outset,  but  of  seriously  diminishing  the  amount  of  profits 
that  had  been  calculated  upon,  ample  grounds  exist  for  the  expectation  that, 
when  once  the  lines  are  completed  and  brought  into  working  order,  the 
traffic  will  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  cover  the  guaranteed  interest,  but  to 
produce  a  highly  remunerative  return. 

Having  alluded  to  the  question  of  competition,  I  should  observe  that  any 
injurious  effects  which  the  existence  of  an  apparent  monopoly  might  seem 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large  is  pre- 
vented by  the  power  which  is  resei-ved  to  the  Government  to  regulate  the 
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proceedings  of^  the  railway  company,  and  to  fix,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
rates  and  &res  which  they  may  impose.  In  considering  this  question, 
the  Government  is  influenced  by  the  twofold  desire  to  produce  as  remune- 
rative a  traffic  as  possible,  and  to  confer  as  much  convenience  and  benefit 
upon  the  population  of  the  country,  and  as  many  facilities  for  its  trade,  as 
are  compatible  with  the  extent  of  profits  comtem))lated  in  the  clause  of  the 
contracts  relating  to  the  question  of  fares.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  can  only  be  solved  oy  careful  experiments.  These  have  been,  and 
are  now  being,  tried,  and  modifications  in  the  tariffs  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  greatly  the  traffic  of  the  third  class  preponde- 
rates. The  proportion  of  first  and  second  class  put  together  is  to  the  third 
class  as  1  to  16 1.  This  shows,  conclusively-,  how  strong  has  become  the 
desire  of  the  population  at  large  to  move  about,  when  the  means  of  doing 
so  has  been  provided.  If  railways  have  produced  this  result  with  a  people 
usually  regarded  as  inactive  and  stationary,  it  may  r&sonably  be  expected 
that  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  already  expanding  trade  of  India,*  the 
advantages  of  which  will  be  felt  equally  in  this  country  as  in  India. 

It  may  be  interesting,  as  an  example,  to  examine  the  effect  which  they 
will  probably  have  upon  the  great  staple  of  our  manufacturing  districts. 
It  appears  by  the  statement  appended,!  ^hat  the  average  amount  of  cotton 
fluppued  per  annum  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  India,  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1858,  was  1 46  million  pounds,  or  about  18  percent  of  the  total  imported 
into  Uie  former,  America  supplies  75 }  per  cent,  of  the  remainder.  Of 
the  Indian  portion,  Bonibay  sends  135  million  pounds,  Madras  nine  and  a 
half  millions,  and  Bengal  one  and  a  half  millions.  By  far  the  greater 
quantity,  therefore,  comes  from  Bombay.  The  cotton-fields  of  Berar  and 
Snrat  ^1  soon  be  penetrated  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  and  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  Railways.  Hitherto  the  cotton  from  the  former 
district  has  been  carried  to  the  port  of  Bombay,  as  distance  of  450  or  500 

*  In  1S48,  the  number  of  Earopean  yettels  which  entered  Indian  ports  was  1,927; 
in  1858,  4,261. 

In  1848,  the  value  of  export!  was  14,738,435/.;  and  of  imports,  10,571,008/.:  total, 
35,309,443/. 

In  1858,  the  exports  were  28,378,474/.:  the  imports  were  31,098,065/1;  total,  59,371,539iL 
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miles,  on  the  backs  of  bollocks  or  in  coontry  carts ;  irom  the  latter  it  has 
been  conveyed  in  small  coasting  vessels.  The  system  of  packing  and  clean- 
ing it  has  been  very  imperfect ;  and  npon  reaching  Bombay  it  is  found, 
frequently  after  a  journey  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  to  have  deteriorated  in 
quality  and  to  have  diminished  in  quantity.  It  has  been  es^mated  that  the 
expense  of  conveying  it  from  Berar  amounts  to  l}d  per  lb.,  but  it  is  ofben 
much  higher.  This  addition  to  its  cost,  and  its  present  inferiority  u> 
American  cotton,  prevents  the  crower  from  realizing  an  adequate  profit, 
except  wh;-n  America  fails  to  send  the  necessary  supply  to  England.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  the  growth  of  cotton  in  Berar  may  be 
increased  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  that,  with  care  and  attention, 
its  quality  may  be  improved.  When  railways  afford  a  safe  and  expeditious 
means  of  conveyance,  and  enable  it  (as  the  present  rates  would  do)  to  be 
delivered  at  Bombay  at  more  than  a  penny  a  pound  cheaper  than  can  now 
be  accomplished  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  inattention  to  its  culture,  for  the  cbst  of  bringing  it  to  the 
English  market  would  then  be  so  reduced  as  to  enable  it  to  compete,  upon 
more  equal  terms,  with  American  cotton.  In  a  few  words,  the  result  of 
railway  communication  will  be  the  greater  supply  to  this  country  of  a 
better  article  at  a  cheapo  rate. 

'The  same  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  other  products,  such  as 
sugar,  indigo,  rice,  &c,  which  are  exported  from  India,  as  well  as  to  many 
resources  of  the  country,  including  wool,  flax,  fibres,  &c,  which  have 
hitherto  remained  comparatively  umcnown  or  dormant,  principally  from 
the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  conveying  them  to  a  seaport  The  most 
important  of  these  resources,  the  development  of  which  will  add  more  to^ 
the  material  wealth  q{  the  country  than  almost  any  other  product,  are  coal 
and  iron.  For  it  is  possible  that,  by  the  use  of  these  essential  aids  to  the 
working  of  machinery,  India  may  again  become  a  manufacturing  as  well  as 
a  producing  country.  In  addition  to  the  commercial  benefits  which  are 
thus  likely  to  arise,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  political,  military, 
and  social  advantages  which  will  result  firom  railways  in  India.  The 
saving  of  time  alone  will  be  calculated  by  weeks,  instead  of  hours,  as  in 
other  countries  where  railways  have  been  introduced.  Whether  this  saving 
is  considered  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  troops,  the  conveyance  of 

Passengers,  or  the  carriage  of  goods,  tlie  advantages  will  be  enormous, 
'he  ease  and  security  which  is  derived  from  railways  will  also  be  more 
sensibly  felt  in  India  than  in  almost  any  other  country.  .Troops  will  be 
moved  without  fatigue  and  danger  to  health,  and  Government  will  be 
enabled  to  concentrate  them  at  any  given  point  at  a  few  hours'  notice; 
merchandise  will  be  conveyed  without  the  damage  and  loss  to  which  it  is 
subject  by  road  or  riVer  transit ;  and  the  facilities  for  personal  intercourse, 
and  for  the  spread  of  intelligence  afforded  thereby,  will  not  fail  to  improve 
the  social  condition  of  the  country. 

It  would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  a  report  of  this  character  to  enter 
into  a  full  consideration  of  the  poucy  of  the  guarantee  system,  or  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  retaining  the  construction  and  management  of  rail- 
ways in  the  hands  of  Government,  although  both  are  questions  which  have 
been  much  discussed  in  respect  of  Indian  undertakings.  Nor  is  it  my 
province  to  examine  into  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  light  railways 
and  tramways  to  the  requirements  of  India.  I  would  only  suggest,  with 
reference  to  this  question,  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  railways 
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hitherto  sanctioned  are  trunk  lines^  intended  as  the  main  arteries  of  com- 
munication throughout  the  country,  from  which  branches  will  ultimately 
strike  out,  and  that  their  objects  would  have  been  but  imperfectly  fulfilled, 
if  they  had  not  been  constructed  of  so  solid  and  permanent  a  character  as 
to  ensure  an  uninterrupted,  traffic  throughout  the  year,  and  to  afford  the 
means  of  high-speed  locomotion.  Their  cost  has,  m  some  instances,  and 
from  unforeseen  circumstances,  disappointed  expectation.  The  average 
will,  •  however,  upon  the  whole,  show  a  moderate  outlay.  But  the  con- 
ditions which  have  regulated  their  construction  need  not,  necessarily,  be 
applied  to  branch  lines,  which,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  executed  for  local 
purposes. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Papers  relative  to  the  Affaire  of  New  Zealand. 

Cepiee  of  Extracts  of  Despatches  from  the  Grovemor  of  New  Zealand  relating 
to  the  Management  of  Native  Affairs,  and  the  Purchase  of  Native  Land, 
and  the  proposed  EstcAUshment  of  a  Native  Council ;  and  of  the  Answer 
returned  to  such  Despatches  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  (The  Lord 
President)    (288  L.) 

On  the  26th  January,  1854,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  received  from 
Governor  Sir  George  Grey  a  despatch,  stating  that  the  European  inhabitants 
having  regarded  the  acquisition  from  tiie  natives  of  the  Wauraragra  district 
as  a  measure  essential  to  the  friture  prosj^rity  of  the  province  of  W  ellington, 
he,  the  Governor,  had  visited  the  district,  and  induced  the  natives  to  sell 
the  Government  about  560,000  acres,  for  which  he  made  an  arrangement 
signed  by  the  natives.  On  the  same  date,  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  received 
another  despatch  from  the  same  Governor,  enclosing  a  deed  by  which  the 
natives  ceded  to  the  Crown  the  whole  of  the  immense  district  in  the  Middle 
Island  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Otago  Block. 

On  the  4th  May,  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  received  from  Governor  Sir 
George  Grey  a  despatch,  enclosing  copy  of  an  address  presented  to  him 
by  the  native  chiefs  of  the  central  Waikato  and  Waigra  districts,  with  the 
heir-»looms  of  their  fSemiilies.    The  address  is  as  follows:—^ 

Tuhtpoto,  December  16,  1853. 

How  great  is  the  pain  of  our  hearts  in  consequence  of  onr  GoTeraor  going  to  a  distant 
land. 

The  grief  of  the  heart  commences  with  the  rising  of  the  snn  since  we  heard  the 
tidings  of  hit  proposed  visit  to  England.  We  are,  therefore,  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  reason  whv  this  Taniwha  *  GoTcmor,  Sir  George  Grejr.  should  tear  himself  fh>m  ns. 

We,  thongnt,  indeed,  that  yon  would  hare  remained  In  this  land  as  a  father  for  us. 

On  your  arriyal  in  this  island,  the  rain  was  heating,  and  the  wind  blowing  fleroelj, 
and  then  you  lifted  up  your  voice  to  calm  the  raging  elements.! 

*  Taniwha  is  a  god,  and  applied  only  to  the  most  powerftil  chiet  The  allusion  to 
Sir  George  Orey  is  exceedingly  complimentary. 

t  This  is  a  very  beautiful  allusion  to  the  disturbed  state  of  New  Zealand  on  the  Governor's 
arriral,  and  to  the  immediate  results  of  his  administration  in  quelling  the  rebellion. 
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Cease  fh>iii  your  strife,  ye  wintry  Masts, 

And  let  our  isle  be  freei 
Then  Western  aim  shall  &n  the  land. 

And  Southern  airs  the  sea. 
And  darkness  shall  be  seen  no  more 

To  lift  its  gloomy  form; 
And  light- winged  clouds  shall  gild  the  sky,  ^ 

And  calm  succeed  the  storm. 

Go,  O  Father !  to  England,  and  may  the  Divine  fieing  preserve  you  whils  yon  sre 
voyaging  on  the  great  sea.  When  yon  go  into  the  presence  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  in- 
quiries are  made  by  her  [respecting  ns  natiyes],  say  that  we  are  blessed  with  peaces  owfaig 
to  the  good  goTemors  she  has  sent  ns.  If  yon  are  requested  to  letom  hither,  O  Iktberl 
then  come  back  to  ns,  your  children,  whom  you  have  leift  in  a  state  of  uneasiness.  Do  not 
leave  beyond  [the  sea]  the  basket  which  contains  the  great  or  good  speedies.* 

On,  O  Father !  to  Bog^d,  and  the  Lord  preserve  yon  and  our  good  Bishop  while 
crossing  the  sea.    O  Father!  oome  thou  back  to  us  in  oompany  with  our  good  Jffishop. 

This  is  our  song  for  you  and  our  good  Bishop,  who  is  going  hence: — 

I  sit  in  solitude,  and  vaguely  look  about  me, 
As  the  tribes,  in  companies,  diraw  round  to  speak 
Their  thoughts;  for  the  loved  one,  who  was  ever  nigh. 
Whose  presence  lighted  up  my  countenance 
And  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  comes  not  again. 

How  restless  are  my  nights  I    I  sleep  not 
When  I  lay  me  down,  for  this  poor  fluttering 
Heart  is  ever  wakefbl. 

1  would  that  there  were  sharp-edged 
Stones  f  within  my  reach,  to  cut  in  curves 
The  skm,  and  show  the  friend,  fitr,  fiir 
Removed  from  this,  the  love  I  bear  him; 
Tis  he  that  makes  me  great 

Thou  will  be  carried  fbrth  to  Kawa's 
Heights,  and  dews  shall  drop  upon  thee, — 
Dews  that  drop  upon  the  mountain  shrubs 
Of  Wairoa.    Thou  wilt  also  bestow 
Thy  fbnd  embrace  to  other  friends,  to  those 
Who  dwell  upon  the  Otu  hiUs.^ 

Oo,flaherl 

Oo  soaring  on  the  winds 
That  drives  the  vessel  henoe,  and 
Leaves  us  here  to  battle  with  the  fbe; 
Otarakiteawas  fall  §  has  tied  thee 
To  another  land,— not  ours. 

This  is  a  song  of  bve  to  the  Governor  trcm  the  assembled  chiefs:-* 

When  ffineum  |  leaves,  my  Whole 
Employment  then  will  be  to  guard 
The  entrance  of  the  house  at  Kapu.^ 

This  is  another,— 

There  will  be  an  earthquake  in  the  land,  0  Qovemor,  when  you  depart.  Or,  WI7  d9 
70U  go,  O  Governor?— there  will  be  much  when  you  leave. 

*  This  sentence  refers  to  the  Governor  being  a  man  of  ability  and  sound  judgment 

t  This  is  in  reference  to  a  certain  custom  among  the  New  Zealanders  cutting  tbeoi' 
selves  with  stones  and  shells,  thereby  causing  the  Mood  to  gush  from  this  sdf-inflicted 
torture.    It  is  expressive  of  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  heart 

1  England  is  meant 

I  This  may  very  likely  mean  that  some  acts  of  the  natives  have  displeased  Sir  George 
Grey,  in  consequence  of  which  he  leaves  New  Zealand. 

I  Hineum,  a  distinguished  personage  of  old;  it  h^e  means  Sir  (George  Gr^. 

%  This  quotation  from  an  old  song  may  have  two  meanings.  One  is,  that  wbeo 
Governor  Gr^  has  gone,  that  troublef  irill  arise,  and  the  time  will  be  taken  up  in  gnirding 
their  homes ;  anoth^  is,  that  a  spirit  of  indiflbreooe  will  pervade  the  minds  of  the  natife 
population,  Shr  Geoige  Grmr  not  being  here  to  stimulate  them  to  industry,  they  will 
ioonge  about  the  doors  of  tbdr  houses. 
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Ruaimolco,*  hold  thou  the  hind,  Mnd  the  hmd,  that  no  eveballi  be  turned  up  in 
defluice.t 

There  ii  tnother  prajrer  to  bring  back  the  dead  to  life:-* 

Thy  limbs  are  stiff ;  thy  life  is  fled, 
And  thou  art  now  among  the  dead;  X 
But  nerre  unite  to  nerre  again, 
And  flow  thj  blood  within  each  vein. 
And  oh  I  his  Talued  life  restore. 
And  giTe  him  back  to  us  once  more; 
That  he  our  father  still  may  proTe 
The  fervour  of  our  growing  loTe. 

The  following  is  a  song  for  Tuohungia,  an  ancient  Founamu:  §— 

The  Morning's  sacred  glow  is  seen  beyond— 
The  mom  that  found  the  people  watching 
For  the  foe;  and  while  they  slept, 
The  friend  amused  himself  and  went 
His  way. 

Ye  who  are  slumbering  yonder, 
Awake  I    Tuoha  leaves  us ;— he's 
Gh>ing  to  the  heavens.    What  evils 
Now  await  us  I    But  even  if 
Ye  had  cut  yourselves  in  griei^ 
Ye  would  not  catch  the  passing  shadow 
Of  the  brave  one  who  is  my  treasure. 

Hone  Te  Paki,  eldest  son  of  Wetere  Te  Paki,  stood  up  and  said,— 

**Yes.  Let  this  meeting  make  known  its  unanimous  wish  to  keep  Governor  Grey. 
The  ashed  of  our  fathers  are  in  their  tombs,  and  he  has  witnessed  their  deaths.  Te 
IKepa  is  dead.  Mare  is  dead,  Hori  Takiwaru  is  dead,  and  Wetere  Te  Paki  is  dead,  with 
chiefs  of  Waikato. 

"As  a  token  of  my  affectionate  regard,  I  send  Governor  "Grey  a  Heitiki,)  named 
Ferau.    This  was  left  us  by  our  fathers  as  a  remembrance  of  them. 

**  This  is  my  song  for  the  gift  handed  down  to  me  by  our  ai^cestors, — 

*<  These  are,  O  Hika,  as  our  knees 
Or  ancle  bones;  like  household  gods. 
We  hid  them  in  the  roof. 

**  And  this  is  my  song  of  affection  for  Governor  Grey,— 

**  The  fog  is  spread  along  the  sky, 
Whv  hangs  it  there? 

My  tears  flow  on  as  if  my  eyes  were 
Springs  of  water,  while  my  spirit 
Unites  itself  to  his." 


The  number  of  persons  who  attended  this  meeting  amounted  to  140,  and  the  words  of 
this  meeting  are,— Father,  come  back  to  us  whom  you  have  left  in  grief,  or  whom  vou 
Inve  in  their  grief.  These  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  the  meetmg^ 
we  cannot  write  them  all  down,— Biwai  Te  Mokoru,  Tuhikitia,  Wuemu  Poukawa,  Te  Weteni 


*  Buaunako  is  a  god  said  to  reside  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  has  great  power. 
When  a  shock  of  earthquake  is  felt,  it  is  said  to  be  Buaimoko  turning  himseUT  in  his  bed. 
It  refers  here  to  the  influence  of  the  Governor. 

t  In  time  of  war,  the  more  determined  parties  brandish  their  weapons  and  turn  up 
their  eyeballs,  so  the  white  of  the  eye  only  is  seen.  This  state  of  things  has  passed  away, 
and  Sir  G.  Grey  is  alluded  to  as  the  author  of  the  present  peaceable  state  of  New  Zealand. 

X  Tlie  oljject  mourned  over  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  or,  rather,,  in  a  dying  condition. 
The  Governor's  absence  from  New  Z<^nd  is  considered  by  the  natives  to  be  as  one  dead. 
The  prayer  is  for  his  restoration  to  life,  namely  his  return  to  these  shores. 

§  The  Pounams,  or  green  stone,  mentioned,  was  presented  to  the  Governor  by  the 
deputation  who  read  this  address.  Tiie  reader  will  discover  the  allusions  to  his  BzceUency 
without  comment. 

I  An  image  made  of  greenstone  and  worn  round  the  neck,  an  ornament  much  prized, 
by  the  New  Zealander. 
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Taiporutu,  Rdhana  PMkaw  A.,  Ta  Kerd  Te  Ban,  Kanka  Hiko,  Taaett  Fkwtiiri,  Kaimka 

Te  An,  Pukewhau,  Earaka  Taniwha,  Ihandra  Te  Ngohi,  Hone  Wetere  Paki,  Paoi*  Tahna^ 
Warena  Ngapaka,  Te  Teira  Kono«  Hoera  Toanui,  Tipeni  Tahadka. 

Qo,  O  Father,  and  return  to  oa  ail.  * 

Schedule  of  Heirlooms  of  the  Tribes  of  Waikato  and  Waipo,  presented  to  Sir  Obobob 
Gret,  ttpon  the  32nd  of  December,  1853. 

T^ioAiaiota— an  ear-drop  flrom  the  ancestors  of  Te  Ban. 
17%ali(tfi— «n  ear-drop  from  the  ancestors  of  Te  Biwai. 
Tt  Peraii— a  nedc  ornament  iVom  the  ancestors  of  Te  PakL 
KoMkaumatmar-^ji  ear-drop  from  the  ancestors  fA  Te  Paki. 
Kaiiangata — an  ear-drop  fWmi  the  ancestors  of  Pokawa. 

On  the  7th  April  and  29th  May,  1855,  Sir  George  Grey  received  fiK>m 
Acting-Governor  Wynyard  despatches,  giving  particulars  of  a  meetm^  of 
natives,  expressive  of  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  firom  fire  which  had 
taken  place  in  Auckland,  and  with  the  death  of  a  native  from  a  blow 
inflicted  on  him  by  an  European  on  Christmas  eve.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting : — 

Abont  two  hundred  of  the  Ngatiwhakane  tribe  seated  themsdyes  in  front  of  the  lawn 
of  the  Honse  of  Assembly,  on  the  SOth  December,  1854,  from  whom  a  message  was  conTejed 
to  the  ofBcer  admiuistering  the  GrOTemment,  to  the  effect  that  the  chieiSi  were  deairooa  to  see 
his  Excellency. 

PreTioos  to  the  GoTcmor  leaving  his  oSce,  theie  was  some  discussion  aonrng  the  motiej 
assemblage  as  to  who  should  be  chosen  to  commence. 
The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  song  :— 

**  My  nighu  are  sleepless ;  I  alone,  of  all  my  fellows,  turn  the  liTclong  night,  and  wakefU 
as  the  cricket  that  chirps  aroimd  my  bed.  O,  my  friends,  ye  are  slumbering  soundly,  whilst 
shame  and  sad  remore  consume  my  heart  *'  (this  refers  to  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  man 
wko  committed  the  muder)  *'  as  Are  consumes  the  stubble.  It  was  well  with  me  when  in  my 
solitude ;  but  now  I  am  driven  like  the  shellfish  from  the  rock  to  which  I  ding,  and  dashed 
upon  the  shore  and  shattered."  (This  means  that  the  guilty  party,  named  Kiore,  professed 
to  respect  the  English  law,  but  broke  his  pledge  by  committing  eril.  The  rock  means  the 
GoTcmor.)  **  Lo,  I  am  borne  upon  the  mountain  wave,  which  rise  at  Orua,  and  I  am  driren 
back  upon  the  waves  which  lash  in  fury."  (The  wild  passions  of  the  human  heart.)  **  At 
Mokau,  the  ear  which  listened  to  my  flune  has  caught  another  sound  of  me,  a  soond  of  eviL 
The  tidings  of  thy  great  canoe.  O  Raha,  is  echoed  through  the  land.**  (This  means  that  all 
the  tribe  will  hear  of  this  fbul  deed,  and  deplore  it)  **  Thy  heart  was  wayward,  and  thou 
wert  carried  into  eril  by  giving  heed  thereto.  Some  spell  has  bound  thee ;  and  now  the  deed 
is  done ;  we  separate  for  ever.'^  (This  denotes  their  willingness  to  give  up  to  the  GoTem- 
ment  the  man  Kiore  who  murdered  his  comrade.) 

After  this  song.  Psora  Waiherekeke,  a  chief  of  great  standing  and  influence,  said : — 

*'  O  Governor,  you  have  no  love  for  me,  consequently  I  have  no  love  to  you,  for  no  man 
is  likely  to  love  unless  he  be  loved  in  return.  Do  yon  ask  why  I  make  this  stattment  ?  Let 
me  tell  you,  then,  fome  time  ago  I  wrote  you  a  friendly  letter,  and  to  this  letter  I  have  not 
yet  received  an  answer ;  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  I  have  no  place  in  your  affections." 
(Here  the  interpreter  explained  that  his  Excellency  answered  all  such  letters,  and  that  the 
reply  must  have  been  forwarded  while  Paora  was  on  his  way  to  Auckland.) 

*<  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  myself  and  people  are  most  anxious  to  be  looked 
upon  by  yon  as  loyid  and  obedient  subjects.  We  do  not  wish  to  undertake  anything  of 
importance  without  acquainting  you.  The  object  of  our  present  meeting  is  to  get  your  counpel 
in  reference  to  matters  which  not  only  affect  us  as  a  tribe,  bu^  which  afiect  all  the  native 
people. 

**  Ton  are  aware,  O  Governor,  that  a  native  has  been  killed  by  one  of  his  own  ooimtxy- 
men ;  and  the  man  who  killed  him  belongs  to  our  tribe.  The  name  of  the  guUly  one  is  Kiore. 
He  is  a  chief  of  some  importance ;  but  we  no  longer  look  upon  him  as  a  livUig  man.  We 
give  him  up  to  you,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  his  tribe  is  concerned  there  will  be  no  ini|«diments 
in  the  way  of  his  apprehension. 

"  The  secondary  object  of  our  meeting  is,  O  Governor,  to  request  you  to  do  away  with 
the  nie  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  this  murder  and  many  other  crimes  owe  their  ori^n  to 
intemperance.  This  evil  is  caushig  much  trouble  in  the  land,  therefore  we  say,  O  Governor, 
put  it  away." 

William  Marsh  Bangikaheke  then  adJiessed  the  Governor  as  follows  :— 

"  O  Governor,  you  have  beard  fium  Paora  that  there  are  two  thinfrs  which  we  wish  to 
bring  before  you— one 'is,  the  determination  we  have  come  to,  after  many  coosultatiofls 
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•mongst  oimelTea,  to  fiTe  up  Kiore,  that  he  may  be  jadged  according  to  BritiBh  law.  He  ia 
oar  relative,  bat  we  gire  him  ap  to  yoa ;  your  law  says  that  the  guilty  alone  shall  aofier. 
The  law  of  tlie  Maoris  is  to  panish  the  innocent,  and  oftentime  the  gailty  gets  free.  Toar 
law  is  better  than  ours,  and  we  submit  to  It. 

"  The  tribes  hare  threatened  to  attack  us  on  account  of  the  crime  which  our  relatiTe 
perpetrated.  Many  rumours  of  this  nature  hare  reached  us  lately ;  but  we  look  up  to  you, 
O  QoTemor,  as  the  shield.  You  are  the  father  of  all  the  native  people,  and  if  we  do  wrong, 
we  are  accountable  to  you. 

"  We  hare  subscribed  to  the  authority  of  our  great  mother  the  Queen;  and  we  say  that  the 
laws  you  hare  introduced  are  likely  to  insure  tranquillity,  and  to  put  an  end  to  natire  strife. 

**I  now  desire  to  acquaint  you  with  our  views  about  the  intoxicating  drinks;  this  tree 
has  many  offshoota,  and  all  its  ofishoots  are  eyil.  Murder  and  many  other  crimes  grow  out 
of  this  tree;  all  its  branches  are  bad,  all  its  leaves  and  its  fruit.  And  is  it  tight  that  such  a 
tree  should  be  allowed  to  grow?  Let  it  be  cut  down,  O  Qoyemor,  even  to  the  ground.  Let 
every  portion  of  it  be  destroyed ;  let  not  a  vestige  remain  of  this  evil  tree. 

''  Let  the  offensire  waters  be  banished  from  these  iaUnds,  and  banish  them  from  England, 
and  from  every  other  country. 

**  The  kings  and  the  queens  should  no  longer  drink  these  tilings  which  cause  so  much  ctU. 
The  governors  and  the  great  men  of  the  earth  should  put  the  evil  away.  The  masters  of  yeesels 
nor  their  men  should  any  longer  drink  this  offensive  water,  nor  should  it  form  any  portion  of 
their  cargoes. 

'*  O  Qoyemor,  consent  to  our  request;  let  not  this  eyil  be  an^  longer  countenanced  in 
New  Zealand.    And  now  hear  the  voice  of  my  people  concerning  this  evil." 

Here 

answered 

*'  1st  Do  yon  all  consent  to  honour  our  mother  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Goyemon 
ahe  sends  hither;  and  while  you  embrace  the  good  English  laws,  will  you  ask  the  Queen  and 
the  Govemcnrs  that  spirituous  liquors  may  he  altogether  done  away  with  ?  "— <*  Aya" 

**  2nd.  Are  you  willing  to  giye  up  our  relatiye  Ki<«e,  that  he  may  be  judged  according  to 
the  English  law;  and  do  you  not  consider  that  his  offence  has  been  brought  about  h;^  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  that  ftirther  indulgence  in  these  evil  drinks  ahoald  be  prohibited  by 
Uw?"— -Aye." 

*'  8rd.  Are  you  all  willing  to  write  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  the  Governor  to  preyent 
any  more  liquors  being  brought  to  New  Zealand  in  ships,  and  are  you  all  willing  to  gi^e  up 
the  use  of  them  yourselves  ?  "— "  Ave." 

"  Now,  O  Governor,  you  haye  heard  our  words  respecting  this  matter,  and  you  make  a 
law  so  that  this  evil  may  be  no  more  felt  or  seeu." 

Marsh  concluded  with  a  lament  on  account  of  his  rehitiye  Kiore,  whom  he  now  con- 
sidered as  a  dead  man.    All  the  natives  joined  in  the  poem. 

"  Lo,  the  cloud  is  hanging  o'er  Ohinemutu  (a  place  on  the  Botorua  lakes),  whilst  sorrow 
rendf  me,  and  my  tears  flows  frkst,  for  I  am  separated  from  him  I  love.  Once  his  name  was 
honoured:  it  was  home  upon  the  winds  to  distant  mountains;  and  ere  the  heart  discovered 
eyil  lurked  within  it,  the  deed  was  done  that  left  me  here  to  mourn  thy  &te." 

His  Excellency  replied: — 

**  I  have  listened  to  your  sentiments  with  great  satisfaction.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
your  own  lips  that  you  prefer  the  laws  of  Britain  to  those  of  your  own  country;  and  I  am 
▼ery  much  pleased  that  this  ayowal  of  yours  is  sincere,  for  you  unhesitatingly  deliver  up 
jour  own  rdatiye,  who  has  committed  a  great  crime,  that  he  may  imdergo  his  trial  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  This  conduct  of  yours  will  be  highly  approved  by  your  great  mother  the 
Queen,  and  by  all  who  hear  it 

f  I  cannot  but  deplore,  with  yourselyes,  the  increase  of  intemperance  amongst  the  natiye 
peoide;,  and  am  persuaded  that  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  stdfe,  not  only  among  yourselyes,  but 
between  yourselyes  and  the  Europeans. 

**  The  people  themselyes  must  remedi-  the  evil,  for  the  Councils  are  not  likely  to  legislate 
on  mch  matters  unless  they  haye  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  conamunity. 

« Many  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  land  have  recorded  th^  votes  against  the 
national  curse  you  complain  of;  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  her  Majesty's  native  sulijects 
are  lilting  up  theur  voice  against  this  vice. 

'^  I  will  iay  ttws  matter  before  the  Coundl,  who  will  calmly  consider  the  question.  And 
let  me  assure  chiefii  and  people  that  your  wishes  are  cordially  responded  to,  and  that  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  carry  out  your  views." 

The  natiyes  rose,  and  amidst'  exclamations  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 

In  a  despatch  received  Juljr  2,  1855,  Actinjg-Governor  Wynyard  com- 
municated Uiat  some  of  the  chiefs  at  the  Waikato  Head,  near  relatives  of 
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the  native  who  lost  his  life,  were  still  much  excited,  and  declined  to  assent 
to  the  feelings  expressed  bjr  the  chiefs.  The  Governor  found  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  visit  the  district,  and  the  result  was  highly  satisfactoir. 

On  the  5th  February,  1856,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Grovemor 
T.  Gore  Brown  a  despatch,  to  the  eflfect  that  he  had  "an  interview  with 
some  native  qhiefs,  in  which  they  complained  of  some  land  claims  revived 
by  Europeans,  which  could  not  be  settled  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law, 
and  would,  therefore,  require  the  issue  of  a  special  commission.  The 
following  is  a  report  of  the  interview : — 

"  Wi  Tana,"  son  of  the  chief  "  Fftpohia,*'  redding  al  the  *"  Hokianga  Heads,"  appealed  t^ 
the  Governor  in'  reference  to  certain  claims  to  land  situated  at  **  Kaitaia,"  north  of  **  Mon- 
gonni."  He  stated  that  this  land  had  been  sold  by  persons  belonging  to  another  trib^  and 
that  it  was  not  until  some  years  afterwards  that  he  found  out  that  the  lands  had  been  sold  t» 
the  Europeans.  He  wished  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  so  as  to  find  out  how  the  dasms 
stood.  He  had  already  written  to  the  Ooyemment  and  explained  the  cinnuoatances,  and 
.  wished  for  an  inyestigation. 

The  Goremor  replied,  that  so  soon  as  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  him  he  wooH 
gire  it  his  attention,  and  that  a  written  reply  riiould  be  sent  to  him. 

"  Te  Otene  "  stated  that  a  similar  application  had  been  made  by  himself  to  the  Govern* 
ment  in  reference  to  a  large  piece  of  land  which  had  been  claimed  by  an  European  (m  the 
Kaipara  district),  said  to  form  part  of  a  small  block  sold  many  years  ago. 

Investigation  had  since  been  made  by  an  oi&cer  of  the  Government,  and  the  result  had 
been  that  the  land  so  claimed  by  the  Europeans  was  returned  to  Mm,  and  that  afterwards^ 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  this  proceeding,  he  had  sold  a  large  bloek  of  land  to 
the  GoTemroent  for  700/.  **  Te  Otene  "  hoped  that  the  new  Governor  would  take  caie  thai 
the  arrangements  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  lands  should  be  caxeAiUy  gone  through,  that 
few  mistakes  might  arise. 

The  Gnyemor  gare  his  assent.  His  Excellency  stated  that  any  claims  which  Hr.  IfLean 
requested  should  be  inquired  into  should  be  investigated  so  soon  as  he  returned  ftom  the 
South. 

**  Te  Otene  "  resumed  :-^To  inquire  into  the  disputed  claims  to  land  was  the  right  way  to 
keep  peace  and  to  attach  the  natives  to  the  Government,  and  in  proof  of  this  stated  that  he 
was  a  man  of  peace  and  practised  the  religion  of  the  Europeans,  and  as  he  was  without  the 
means  of  calling  his  people  together  for  public  worship,  he  would  now  ask  the  new  GoTemor 
for  a  bell,  which  nis  Excellency  granted. 

On  the  23rd  June,  ISSG,  Sir  William  Molesworth  received  a  despatch 
from  Governor  T.  Gore  Browne,  stating  that  the  natives  were  generally 
considered  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  enthusiasm  of  first  conversion  to 
Christianity  had  pven  place  to  the  indifference  too  common  amon^  those 
who  profess  it  generally.  The  Maoris  observed  that  Christtanitv  did  not 
prevent  war,  immorality,  or  other  vices  among  Europeans,  and  they  were 
not  inclined  to  recognise  a  greater  restraint  upon  themselves.  Hence  con- 
flicts were  taking  place  between  difierent  tribes,  which  the  missionaries  can 
no  longer  prevent 

The  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  arms,  gunpowder,  and  spirits,  appeared 
to  have  been  so  entirely  evaded ;  that  they  were  generally  well  armed,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  Europeans.  A  real  or  imaginary  injury  inflicted  in 
the  course  of  trade,  or  under  the  efiects  of  intemperance,  might  therefore 
lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences.  It  was  also  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  a  great  lon^ng  on  the  part  of  the  younger  men  to  emulate 
the  warlike  exploits  of  meir  fathers,  which  form  the  constant  theme  of 
improvisitori,  who  are  numerous  in  every  tribe.  They  considered  them- 
selves quite  equal  to  any  European  in  military  prowess,  and  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  many  advantages  they  possess  m  the  fastnesses  to  which 
they  can  retreat,  if  necessary. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  tjie  case,  the  Governor  deemed  necessary 
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to  detain  the  58th  Regiment,  and  urgently  requested  the  constant  presence 
of  a  steamer  of  war. 

On  the  13th  August,  Mr.  Labouchere  received  from  Governor  Browne 
farther  observations  upon  the  character  of  the  Maoris'  as  follows : — 

Though  po«8e88ing  many  excellent  qnalities,  I  have  not  fonnd  the  Maoris  as  advanced  in 
civilization  or  as  inclined  to  conform  to  European  laws  and  usages  as  I  was  led  to  expect 
from  the  reports  generally  circulated  in  England.  Most  of  them  are  Christians,  but  they 
still  retain  many  of  the  old  habits,  and  not  a  few  of  them  their  superstitions.  They  respect 
oar  laws  and  our  customs,  but  do  not  consider  the  former  to  extend  beyond  the  lands  alienated 
to  U8.  upon  which  very  few  of  the  native  inhabitants  remain.  When  deceived  and  overreached 
by  unprincipled  Europeans  (ar  is  too  often  the  case),  they  cannot  understand  why  the  aggressor 
should  not  be  punished  as  a  criminal,  and  often  seek  an  equitable  redress  at  our  hands  which 
the  law  does  not  enable  us  to  grant )  added  to  which  th^  view  many  trifling  offences,  such 
as  cursing,  or  an  ac(*idental  shedding  of  blood  in  the  smallest  quantity,  in  a  light  which 
cannot  be  recognized  by  our  law.  The  right  of  individuals,  and  even  tribes,  to  the  land  they 
occupy  and  daim  is  often  vague  and  undefned;  and  it  is  only  of  late  they  have  been  satisfied 
that  in  selling  land  they  bft^e  permanently  alienated  it  On  all  questions  relating  to  land  they 
are  most  jealous,  and  any  injudicious  interference  with  these  matters  would  unite  the, whole  of 
the  tribes  in  one  league  against  us. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  (with  many  honourable  exceptions)  the  European  oot-settlers  are 
not  always  the  most  respectable  ;  that  deserters,  and  a  far  worse  class,  often  find  reftige  in 
remote  places,  where  they  live  beyond  all  control  or  authority,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  differences  should  not  arise,  or  that  the  amalgamation  of  two  races  so  dissimilar  could 
progress  steadily  and  without  interruption,  feuds  are  constantly  going  on  among  the  native 
tribes,  and  t^ere  is  always  danger  of  the  entanglement  of  Europeans  in  them,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  causes  of  dissatisfaction  beyond  our  control,  consequent  upon  the  operation  of  laws 
suited  to  European  civilization,  but  not  comprehended  by  a  people  who  expect  and  desire  an 
equitable  and  summary  award. 

I  therefore  state,  on  the  authority  of  persons  best  acquainted  wifh  the  natives,  and  most 
fevourably  inclined  towards  them  (viae  accompanying  report,  with  enclosure,  iVom  the  chief 
commissioner  for  purchase  of  native  lands),  that  differences  will  be  of  frequent  occurrence 
until  the  natives  have  advanced  in  civilization  much  more  than  they  have  yet  done  ;  that  the 
most  judicious  management  is  required  when  such  cases  do  arise  ;  that  tiie  consequences  of 
our  foiling  to  settie  amicably  any  such  disputes  would  probably  be  the  burning  of  some  smalt  . 
settlement,  or  even  Auckland  itself  (which  being  built  of  wood  could  be  fired  with  ease,  as 
han  been  more  than  once  threatened),  an  enormous  destruction  of  property,  a  cessation  of 
immigration,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  a  colony  which  resembles  England  more  than  any 
other  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

On  the  28th  November,  1856,  Mr.  Labouchere  received  from  Governor 
Browne  the  following  report  of  a  board  of  gentlemen  who  inquired  into  the 
system  of  purchasing  land  from  the  natives : — 

Report. 
The  Board,  consisting  of  the  following  persons :— Mr.  C.  W.  Ligar,  surveyor  general, 
chairman  ;  Mejor  Nugent,  migor  58th  Regiment,  late  Native  secr^ary  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Daldj, 
M.H.R. ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  acting  native  secretary  and  resident  magistrate,  Rotorua ;  which 
has  met  at  the  desire  of  his  Excellency,  to  inquire  into  subjects  connected  with  the  native 
race,  has  the  honour  to  report  tiiat,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  the  opinions  it  might  express, 
considered  it  necessary  to  avail  itself  of  the  best  information  which  conld  be  obtained  fVom 
persons  acquainted  with  the  natives,  both  as  regards  their  original  state,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion they  have  assumed  in  connection  with  the  European  population. 

1.  With  this  view,  the  Board  requested  the  atteodance  of  the  persons  named  in  the 
accompanying  memorandum,  who,  without  exception,  cordially  entered  into  the  feelings 
which  dictated  the  Inquiry,  and  have  unreservedly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Excellency  the 
result  of  their  varied  experience.  ■ 

2.  From  this  source  the  report  has  been  principally  drawn.  It  will  be  found  probably  to 
differ  fi-om  individual  opinions  which  have  been  put  forth  on  the  same  subject,  bat  this  h 
rather  to  be  expected  than  otherwise,  for  the  Board  has  found  that  what  is  applicable  in  one 
locality  is  not  so  in  another. 

3.  Before  entering  into  the  subject  of  purchasing  land  from  the  natives,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  general  remarks  explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  natives  hold 
their  land,  and  on  a  few  other  subjects  connected  therewith. 

Native  Title  to  Land  as  Tbibbb. 

4.  It  appears  that  the  titie  or  claim  to  land  by  tribes  arose  firom  occupation,  dating  some- 
times from  remote  periods,  and  from  more  recent  conquests,  followed  by  occupation  either  by 
themselves  personally  or  by  remnants  ef  the  conquered  people. 
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5.  That  tb)8  titl«  eziited  no  longer  than  it  oonM  be  defended  from  other  tribee. 

6.  That  the  boundaries  were  in  some  case^  clearly  defined  and  admitted  by  adjoining 
triben,  bat  that  in  many  others  they  were  (ivdte  the  rerene,  and  irere  Gaa<ee  of  oonitant 
quarrels. 

7.  That  narrow  belts  of  land,  as  being  claimed  by  two  tribes,  coold  not  hare  been  ooenpied 
by  either  without  causing  an  appeal  to  arms.  That  there  is  no  part  of  the  country  which  is 
not  claimed  by  some  party  or  another. 

8.  That  as  land  is  inherited  in  the  female  line,  the  constant  intermarriages  between  the 
tribes  led  to  the  descendants  by  such  marriages  baring  claims  to  land  in  mora  tribes 
than  one. 

9.  That  it  frequently  happened  that  one  tribe  gare  land  within  their  own  limita  to  the 
members  of  another  tribe,  for  assistance  rendered  in  times  of  danger,  which  gifts  were  held 
most  sacred. 

10.  That  claims  to  land  were  made  by  one  tribe  and  admitted  by  another  as  oompenaatioo 
fbr  the  murder  of  a  chief  thereon  or  other  injury. 

1 1.  That  the  accidental  death  of  a  chief  on  the  land  of  anoither  tribe  gave  hia  femily  a 
daim  to  it. 

12.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  no  tribe  has  in  all  instances  a  well-defined  boundary 
to  its  land  as  against  adjoining  tribes ;  and  that  the  membvs  of  sereral  other  tribes  are 
likely  to  have  elums  wiChin  its  limita 

Claihs  of  inditidual  Natitbs  to  Land. 

18.  Each  natire  has  a  right  in  common  with  the  whole  tribe  over  the  disposal  of  the 
land  of  the  tribe,  and  has  an  indiyidual  right  to  such  portions  as  he  or  his  parents  may  have 
regularly  used  for  cultivations,  fbr  dwellings,  for  gathering  edible  berries,  for  snaring  birds 
and  rats,  or  as  pig  runs. 

U.  This  individual  claim  does  not  amount  to  a  right  of  disposal  to  Europeans  as  a 
general  rule,  but  instances  have  occurred  in  the  **  Ngatewatua  "  tribe,  in  the  vicinity  of  Auck- 
land, where  natives  have  sold  land  to  Europeans  under  the  waiver  Crown's  right  of  pre- 
emption, and  since  that  time  to  the  Qovemment  itself  In  all  of  which  cases  no  aft^*  claims 
have  been  raised  by  other  members  of  the  tribe  ;  but  this  being  a  matter  of  arrangement  and 
mutual  concession  of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  does  not  apply  to  other  tribes  not  yet  brought  under  its  influence. 

15.  Generally  Uiere  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  claim  clear  and  independent  of  the 
tribal  right. 

16.  The  chiefs  exercise  an  influence  in  the  disposal  of  the  land,  but  have  only  an  indivi- 
dual claim,  like  the  rest  of  the  peo^e,  to  particular  portions. 

17.  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  natives  have  gradually  emancipated  their 
slaves  taken  in  war  ;  and  by  their  return  to  their  former  possessions,  they  hare  become  a 
new  class  of  claimants. 

PUBOHASB  or  IiAiro  BT  THB  QoYWKntMKT  VBOX  THB  NATIVBflb 

18.  When  the  natives  first  came  into  contact  with  Europeans  in  the  relative  position  of 
eellers  and  buyers  of  land,  the  eridence  of  which  before  the  Board  extends  as  fkr  back  as  the 
year  1822,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  natives  in  disposing  of  their  land  intended  only  to 
<»ny^  a  title  similar  to  that  which  they,  as  individuals,  hold  themselves — ^the  right  of  occu- 
pancy. They  did  not  imagine  that  anyuiing  else  could  be  wanted.  Their  desire  for  Europeans 
to  settle  among  them  wa#very  great ;  and  in  selling  a  piece  of  land  to  one  of  these  early 
adventurers,  they  not  only  were  prepared  to  hold  his  title,  such  as  it  was,  inviolate,  but  con- 
sidered his  personal  safety  a  matter  of  the  deepest  hiterest.  He,  hi  &ct,  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  tribe,  among  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot 

19.  They  soon,  howerer,  ascertained,  when  a  knowledge  of  their  language  had  been 
sufficiently  acquired  by  the  Europeans,  that  this  sort  of  tenure  was  unsatisfactory  ;  and  in 
all  subsequent  transactions  of  the  kind,  gave  written  titles  in  perpetuity,  with  the  right  of 
transfer. 

20.  This  same  wish  for  the  location  of  Europeans  among  them  incressed  rather  than 
diminished  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 

21.  Although  the  natives  are  capable  of  forming  strong  personal  attachments,  they  are 
not  exempt  from  the  weakness  of  valuing  things  the  less  because  they  became  common ; 
thus  the  much-prized  white  man  soon  ceased  to  be  considered  as  an  oracle  when  ships, 
freighted  with  settlers,  arrived  on  these  shores.  He,  however,  for  a  considerable  time  did 
not  lose  his  character  for  usefulness,  as  he  became  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  new 
comers.  To  him  the  natives  sold  their  surplus  agricultural  produce,  fbr  which  a  brisk 
demand  had  sprung  up  ;  but  as  the  shyness  in  risiting  the  settlements  wore  off,  and  they  found 
they  could  obtain  much  more  adrantageous  terms  by  taking  theur  goods  themselves  to  the 
market,  his  sphere  of  usefhlness  ceased  alsa 

22.  The  natives  having  rendered  themselves  independent  of  the  «ervioes  of  individual 
Europeans,  and  the  first  feeling  of  novelty  having  passed  away,  it  was  no  longer  found  that 
th^  would  offer  inducements  in  the  shape  of  land  to  get  settlers  among  them. 
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SS.  In  like  manner,  much  that  appears  to  applir  to  indiTidoaU  is  applicable,  also,  to 
the  acqoisitiDn  of  land  on  a  larger  scale  for  ,the  uses  of  the  large  bodjr  of  settlers.  Formerly, 
to  obtain  a  town  in  their  neighbourhood,  large  tracts  of  land  iroold  hare  been  ceded  for  sndi 
purposes,  and  for  farms  afound  it.  Now,  natives  fiuding  that  with  their  improred  means  of 
communication  one  or  other  of  the  yarious  settlements  affords  a  market  not  too  remote  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce,  and  that  they  can  at  these  places  purchase  eyer/thing  thej  require, 
Uiink  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  keep  their  Urge  tracts  of  land,  which  the  European  settle- 
ments haye  enhanced  in  yalue.  The  vorj  high  rates  which  have  ruled  the  markeu  in  New 
Zealand,  owing  to  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  consequent  on  the  discoveir  of  gold  in 
the  neighbouring  colonies,  has  strengthened  this  feeling  to  keep  their  lands,  and  will  for  a 
time  operate. 

M.  The  difficulties  which  haye  arisen  in  not  acquiring  all  the  land  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  ocAxmy,  which  might  be  required  afterwards,  should  as  speedilj  as  possible  be  met 
and  oyercome ;  ibr  the  longer  eflfinrts  are  delayed,  the  more  it  will  cost  to  extinguish  the  natiye 
title.  If  this  is  not  done,  every  piece  of  land  which  is  fenced  in  and  reclaimed,  every  road 
which  is  made,  and  eyery  European  settler  who  arrives  in  the  country,  only  seryes  to  giye  a 
yalue  to  the  nniroproyed  tracts  of  natiye  land  which  surround  the  settlements. 

25.  It  is  well  known  that  eyen  among  European  settlers  themselves  an  absentee  pro- 
prietor, or  one  who  leaves  his  land,  in  a  state  of  nature,  reaps  an  advantage  by  the  yalue  giyen 
to  it  through  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  adjacent  land.  The  same  process  is 
going  on  as  regards  native  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  settlements,  and  as  the  Qoyem- 
ment  is  now  the  party  anxious  to  buy,  and  they  are  growing  more  unwilling  to  sell,  advantages 
should  be  given  to  them  to  insure  their  co-operation  in  this  respect  Nothing,  it  is  considered, 
will  be  so  conducive  to  this  end  as  the  isnuing  to  inUividual  natives,  or  to  the  heads  of  families, 
a  Crown  grant  for  such  portions  of  land  as  may  be  actually  required  for  occupation. 

Crown  Grakts  to  NAxiyss. 

26.  Many  of  them  are  begiiming  to  see  that  without  such  a  secuiity  their  further  progress 
in  dyilization  is  impossible,  and  while  they  would,  as  regards  the  tenure  of  their  dwellfaigs  and 
cultivations,  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Europeans,  they  would  be  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  colony  at  large. 

27.  Independent,  therefore,  of  its  being  used  as  a  means  of  inducing  them  to  part  with 
their  surplus  lands,  it  is  called  for  as  necessary  to  promote  their  individual  interests,  and 
whateyer  tends  in  their  case  to  this  result  most  be  of  general  advantage.  As  long  as  they 
hold  their  lands  as  they  do  at  present  they  have  no  incentive  worthy  of  the  name  to  improve 
their  social  condition  or  tp  add  permanent  improvements  to  their  land  ;  and  as  regards  the 
adoption  of  our  laws  ano  customs  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  readily  break  off  their  con- 
nections with  the  native  tribes,  which  now  afford  them  the  only  security  they  have  for  their 
holdings  until  they  are  assured  of  a  better.  While  they  continue  as  conuuunities  to  hold  their 
land,  they  will  always  look  to  those  communities  for  protection,  rather  than  to  the  British 
laws  and  institutions,  which,  although  brought  so  near,  do  not  embrace  them  in  regard  to 
their  lands. 

28.  It  is  not  supposed  that  at  first  the  system  could  be  very  extensively  carried  out,  but  a 
beginning  is  called  for  and  is  practicable.  The  adyantages  wotdd  soon  become  apparent  and 
be  acted  on  generally. 

29.  Before  a  grant  can  be  issued  to  a  native,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  native  title  to 
the  piece  cf  land  should,  as  a  preliminary  step,  be  transferred  to  the  Crown  ;  and  in  order  to 
preyent  any  claims  being  raised  to  the  land  after  it  was  granted,  the  same  forms  should  be 
gone  through  as  if  the  natiye  title  were  about  to  be  extinguished  by  a  sale  to  the  Crown  for 
the  puiposes  of  resale  to  Europeans. 

30.  To  giye  dear  and  undisputed  titles  to  iodiyidual  natives  would  require  mutual  con- 
cesrions  on  the  part  of  the  natiyes  themselves,  and  the  whole  of  the  dalmants  to  the  land 
should  be  ascertained  and  be  made  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  sign  the  transfer  to  the 
Crown  : — ^there  would  then  be  no  danger  of  any  after  daims. 

SI.  As  regards  the  expense  of  the  suryey,  &c,  connected  with  the  transaction,  the  natiye 
should,  it  is  considered,  pay  for  it,  unless  it  was  thought  that  he  had  giyen  an  eqniyalent  in 
co-operating  with  the  Qt>vemment  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  land  of  the  tribe  to  which  ho 
bdonged. 

82.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  grant  and  to  whether  it  should  haye  a  restriction 
preyenting  the  sale  of  it  within  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that 
It  should  be  similar  in  effect  to  that  issued  to  Europeans  in  eyery  respect,  as  no  other  form 
would  be  appreciated.  TMr  strong  attachment  to  land  and  the  importance  with  which  they 
yiew  what  is  requisite  to  supply  their  wants  would  preyent  them  from  parting  with  it,  so  as 
to  ieaye  themselyes  destitute. 

Laud  for  balt-oabtb  Childbbn. 

88.  There  is  another  subject  intimatdy  connected  with  the  preceding,  as  tending  to 

fkdiitate  the  acquisition  of  the  surplus  lands,  and  to  place  an  increasing  and  interestmg  class 

of  individuals  in  a  position  of  usefulness.    The  half-caste  race,  occupying  as  they  do  an 

intermediate  station  between  the  European  and  native,  have  ndther  the  advantages  of  the 
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one  or  the  other,  and  whoie  Aitore  deftin j  may,  hj  proper  management,  he  directed  In  the 
well  being  of  the  colony,  or,  hy  neglect,  he  turaed  in  a  contrary  course.  They  are  objecU 
of  great  solicitude  to  their  native  relatiTe«i,  as  well  as  to  their  Eqropean  fathers,  who  desire 
to  secure  them  suflOcient  portions  of  land  for  their  maintenance,  and  when  such  is  the  case 
there  is  every  reanon  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Government.  The  Board  would  therefore 
recommend,  provided  the  native  title  is  in  the  first  place  extinguished,  tliat  C>own  grants 
should  be  issued  in  their  favour  in  trust  to  some  public  functionary. 

34.  And  that  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  children  bom  in  wt-dlock,  or 
otherwise,  up  to  the  present  time,  but  after  a  certain  date  to  be  decided  on,  no  children,  not 
born  in  wedlock,  should  be  intrusted  with  this  privilege. 

PBB-BMFnYB  BlOHT  TO  OLD  SbTTLBBS. 

35.  There  is  still  another  class  of  persons— the  old  settlers— to  make  provisioD  for 
whom  falls  rather  within  the  scope  of  the  regulations  framed  for  the  sale  of  land  to  the 
Europeans,  but  who  occupy  a  position  and  influence  among  the  natives  which  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  assisting  in  extinguishing  the  native  titles  over  tracts  of  land  not  required  hy 
the  natives.  They  have,  in  many  instances,  improved  land  and  built  houses  under  a  native 
title ;  and,  wherever  they  are  found  to  co-operate  with  the  Qovemment,  tb^  should  have 
secured  to  them  their  homesteads  at  a  fixed  price. 

36.  Circumstanced  as  the  Qovernment  has  been,  with  insufScient  land  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  colonists,  it  is  not  surprising  that  various  suggestions  hare  been  made  for 
acquiring  it  more  rapidly  and  extensively  than  ^  hitherto  been  done. 

Waiter  of  thb  Crown's  Bioht  of  PBB-BMPnoir.  . 

37.  With  reference  to  the  mode  by  means  of  the  waiver  of  the  Crown's  right  of  pre- 
emption in  fiivour  of  individual  Europeans,  which  was  carried  out  under  Governor  Fitz  Boy 
without  any  difficulties  having  arisen  therefrom,  as  regards  the  natives  over  whose  land  it  was 
carried  into  effect ; — it  would  appear  from  these  circumstances,  and  from  the  relief  which  at 
the  time  it  afforded  to  the  settlers  who  found  themselves  within  such  circumscribed  limits,  it 
has  still  some  advocates,  both  European  and  native,  in  the  vicinity  of  Auckland,  where  it  was 
alone  tried ;  but  it  is  generally  condemned  as  a  mode  of  colonization,  on  the  ground  that 
it  gives  the  present  body  of  settlers  an  unfair  advantage  over  new  comers ;  and  even  among 
the  present  settlers  themselves,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natives  and  their  language 
would  monopolize  the  land  to  exclusion  of  others.  Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
colony,  the  subject  is  not  likely  to  be  revived  ;  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  allude  to  it,  in 
order  to  consider  one  very  important  statement  put  forward  by  its  %)vocates  in  support  of  the 
system.  They  argue  that  the  natives  are  discontented  at  the  Crown  retaining  the  right 
of  pre-emption.  In  reply,  the  Board  would  state  that  the  contrary  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  natives  generally,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  locality  named,  view  the  right 
iji  pre-emption  as  a  law  applying  to  restrain  the  Europeans,  and  in  a  ikvourable  light,  as  a 
protection  to  themselves  against  the  too  general  and  indiscriminate  sale  of  their  lands,  as  well 
as  a  means  of  preventing  confusion  and  disputes. 

pROPOBBD  Flaw  for  thb  Aliezvatioh  of  Natitb  Land. 

38.  Beferring  to  the  plan  which  has  been  suggested  to  his  Excellency,  and  submitted  to 
the  Board  for  consideration,  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Government  should. act  in  the 
capacity  of  agent  for  the  natives,  sell  their  land,  and  give  them  the  whole  of  the  net  proceeds, 
after  deducting  the  necessary  expenses  of  investigating  titie  And  paying  for  the  surreys,  &c. 

39.  As  regards  the  natives,  the  principal  objection  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  ultimate  price 
to  be  received,  without  which  it  is  not  likely  they  would  be  able  to  agree  among  them- 
selves, or  to  come  to  any  decision  to  sell,  and  of  giving  up  the  land,  when  so  agreed,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Qovemment  to  be  disposed  in  the  manner  proposed. 

40.  Kthey  should  overcome  this  first  difficulty,  another  would  arise  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds,  and  those  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the  amount  offered  to  them  by 
their  firiends  would  claim  their  portion  of  land,  although  it  might  have  been  sold  to  some 
European.  For,  although  it  might  be  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  usually  received  under 
former  methods,  it  would  probably  not  satisfy  the  cupidity  which  such  a  system  would  be 
likely  to  excite. 

41.  Involving,  as  it  does,  the  necessity  of  a  complete  surrender  and  extinguishment  of  the 
native  title,  before  the  receipt  of  the  consideration  or  price,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  native- 
custom,  and  would  not,  therefore,  be  generally  popular. 

42.  Its  principal  objects  appear  to  be  to  insure  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale  of  land  for  the 
purposes  of  colonization,  by  means  of  the  high  price  the  natives  would  receive,  and  at  the 
same  time  remove  any  suspicion  on  the  native  mind  as  to  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  in  wishing  to  acquire  their  lands,  and  relieve  the  Government  from  providing 
money  for  purchases. 

43.  The  prgndices  to  be  combated,  in  order  to  get  the  natives  to  accede  to  the  plan,  would 
not  probably  be  met  by  the  deferred  and  uncertain,  though  higher  payments ;  while  the 
expenses,  varying  in  amount  in  different  cases,  would  only  alter  the  character  of  the  respon- 
sibility wi.ich  the  Government  would  be  ubliged  to  undertake. 
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44.  Portions  of  land  vronld  remain  unsold  for  a  length  of  time,  balances  of  the  account 
would  remain  ondiTided  among  them,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  other  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction, which  might  arise  out  of  their  relatiTe  position  of  agent  and  principal,  in  a 
transaction  spreading  over  a  long  period. 

45.  Alluding  again  to  the  price  or  consideration  to  be  offered  for  natire  lands,  as  a  means 
*    of  procuring  it  more  rapidly,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  when  applied  to  transactions 

of  the  kind  between  Europeans,  sales  could  generally  be  ctffected  if  the  intending  purchaser 
was  liberal  or  extraragant  in  his  offers ;  but  the  rule  does  not  apply  equiJly  to  the  natiyes 
aa  a  people,  bdiyiduals  may  be  found  among  them  who  have  learned  to  view  land  as  a 
mercantile  commodity, — ^which  character  it  assumes  in  a  colony  more  than  elsewhere.  In  old 
European  countries  attachments  to  hereditary  property  exist  to  such  an  extent,  that  rery 
tempting  offers  would  not  induce  some  proprietors  to  part  with  what  had  long:  been  associated 
with  the  history  of  previous  generations. 

46.  This  feeling  is  no  less  strong  among  the  natives  of  New  Zealand;  and  every  sentiment 
of  the  kind  is  brought  into  activity  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  them  to  sell  land,  forming  so 
importants  a  part  of  their  history,  and  for  which  their  forefathers  have  fought  and  bled. 

47.  It  is  known  that  almost  every  spot  chronicles  some  well  remembered  tradition,  and 
when  th^  are  asked  to  part  with  these  places  to  strangers,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  enter 
faito  their  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  whom  they  see  destined  at  no  rery  remote  period 
to  place  them  in  a  secondary  position  in  their  own  country,  it  is  no  wonder  th^  hesitate  to 
take  the  step. 

48.  Another  cause  operates  in  creating  an  unwillingness  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
natives  to  sell  certain  portions  of  land  or  eren  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 
There  are  many  delicate  points  connected  with  rival  claims,  which,  as  long  as  neither  party 
exercise  any  very  decided  act  of  ownership,  are  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  but  which  womd  be 
called  forth  and  gire  rise  to  serious  quarrels  immediately  it  was  understood  that  either  par^ 
meditated  a  sale  of  the  land  so  circumstanced. 

49.  The  price  with  them  is  a  secondary  consideration.  If  they  can  make  up  their  minds 
to  sell,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  new  onler  of  things 
whidi  has  been  introduced,  and  to  which  they  know  they  will  ultimately  have  to  conform ; 
or,  that  seeing  advantages  to  be  derived,  they,  hy  the  sale  of  land,  court  its  influence.  More 
or  less,  every  transfer  of  land  may  be  looked  upon  aa  a  national  compact,  and  regarded  as 
binding  both  parties  to  mutual  good  offices. 

Leagub  not  to  sell  'Land  ix)bhbd  among  Nativb  Population. 
60.  In  proof  of  this,  the  natives,  to  the  north  of  Auckland,  who  hare  for  the  longest  time 
been  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  and  who,  by  repeated  acts  of  this  kind,  have  tacitly 
given  in  thehr  adhesion  to  the  European  customs,  are  still  willing  to  sell  land  for  the  extension 
of  settlements;  while  those  natiyes  not  brought  into  such  dose  contract,  but  living  in  the  less 
frequented  parU  of  the  country,  south  of  Auckland,  have  formed  a  league  to  prevent  tiie 
spread  of  European  influence,  and  refhse  to  sell  their  lands  with  that  avowed  object  in  view. 
Thia  league,  commencing,  as  before  stated,  south  of  Auckland,  at  about  flfty  miles  from  the 
town,  at  a  branch  of  the  Waikato  Biver  called  Maramarua,  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  island,  and  extends  to  the  east  coast  and  to  the  west  coast,  south  of  Eawhia. 

51.  It  is  not  supposed  that  this  combination  will  long  hold  together,  as  no  advantage  of  a 
practical  nature  to  the  natires  can  be  derived  from  it 

Fhbsknt  Mods  of  pubchasing  Land  from  thb  Natives  bt  thb  Goybbnicbnt. 

52.  With  reference  to  tiie  present  mode  of  purchasing  land  from  the  natives,  the  Board 
oonaider  it  the  best  adapted,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  meet  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded. 

53.  They  do  not,  however,  consider  it  incapable  of  certain  improvements,  and  th^ 
submit  some  leading  rules  for  the  purchase  of  land,  which  they  would  recommend  to  hd 
followed.  They  are  aware  that  part  of  what  is  set  forth  on  their  recommendation  is  already 
in  operation;  but  what  the  Board  would  aim  at  accomplishing  is,  in  the  flrst  place,  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  a  registration  of  all  native  claims,  accompanied  by  the  names  of  all 
claimants;  a  greater  puUicity,  among  the  native  proprietors,  of  every  purdiase  under  nego- 
tiation, with  the  intention  of  bringing  forward  rival  claimants  before  the  purchase  is  made» 
and  not  allow  them  to  wait  until  after  the  mon^  is  paid  away;  the  exclusion  for  the  fhture 
of  all  instalments  prior  to  the  completion  of  we  sale  of  the  land.  As  almost  every  new 
purchase  of  land  has  a  history  of  its  own,  differing  somewhat  from  the  last,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  offloer  entrusted  with  this  important  duty  can  rigidly  follow  one  undeviaiing  plan  in 
all  cases. 

54.  As  soon  as  the  Government  has  decided  on  the  parts  of  the  country  which  it  is 
necessary  to  procure,  the  chief  commissioner  should  then  divide  it  into  convenient^y-siaed 
districts,  and  in  each  station  an  assistant-commisssioner,  who  should  remain  permanently  ia 
it,  and  not  be  changed  frt>m  one  district  to  another:  he  would  thus  gain  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
claimants  and  their  boundaries. 

55.  If  not  a  surv^or  himself,  he  should  always  have  one  stationed  with  him.  The  duty 
of  the  assistant-commissioner,  on  flrst  taking  charge  of  the  district,  should  be  to  obtain  Uie 
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oo-operation  of  the  natiTet,  with  a  view  of  setting  Ibrth,  on  a  iketdi  or  snrvar,  the  bonndaziea 
of  their  daimt,  and  aocompaaTiog  it  with  a  complete  lift  of  the  names  of  all  tiie  indiTidnala 
who  have  a  claim  to  land. 

56.  The  nature  of  each  person's  daim  should  he  stated,  and  should  reier  to  the  partieoUg 
locally  on  the  district  sketch  or  survey,  hy  means  of  distinctiTe  letters  and  Qgnres,  wbereTer 
it  was  not  practicahle  from  want  of  space  to  write  the  name  in  full  upon  it. 

57  This  work  should  he  proceeded  with  whether  the  land  was  oilkred  Ibr  eale  ornot;  te, 
if  not  immediately  required,  it  would  fhdiitate  subsequeat  tranaactiotts. 

58.  Copies  of  such  sketches  and  lilts  should  be  fbrwarded  to  and  registered  intheoflloe 
of  the  chi^  commissioner  for  future  refefence.  In  this  manner  a  complete  registry  of  the 
native  lands  would  be  compiled. 

59.  When  a  portiun  of  land  was  offered  fbr  sale,  the  assistant  commissioner  should,  with 
the  surveyor,  perambulate  the  boundaries,  accompanied  1^  the  native  sdlers,  who  should  be 
Inquired  to*  dig  holes  in  the  earth  at  the  comers,  mark  trees,  and  set  up  pdea,  as  is  Ihear 
custom.  The  surveyor  dionld  take  the  bearings  of  all  the  boundary  lines,  note  the  partiealar 
mark  made  at  each  intersection  of  these  lines,  ^ving  the  native  names  to  such  places,  but 
take  no  part  io  setting  up  poles  or  cutting  marks  lo  the  ground  or  on  trees.  The  whole  of  the 
transaction  should  be  the  act  <><  the  natives  themselves.  They  should,  however,  never  be  sent 
to  cut  lines  or  make  marks  by  themselves.  When  this  had  been  done,  and  the  quanti^  of 
the  land  estimated,  and  all  the  particulars  respecting  it  ascertained,  the  assistant  oommis- 
sioner  should  then  agree  upon  the  price  to  be  paid,  and  issue  a  notice  giving  the  Ibnowing 
particulars  :^the  names  of  the  piece  of  land  oflbred  for  sale,  a  description  of  the  boondsries, 
the  price  agreed  upon,  and  a  list  of  all  the  claimants  which  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain. 

60.  This  notice  to  be  published  in  the  Maori  Measenffer^  or  in  a  special  Maori  Lsad 
Gaxette,  to  be  printed  for  the  purpose. 

61.  It  should  call  on  other  claimants,  if  any  existed,  to  send  in  their  claims  on  or  before  a 
certain  day  to  be  fixed  (at  least  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  notice),  otherwise  their 
claims  would  be  considered  as  forfeited. 

62.  If  any  new  cbdmants  appesred,  thmr  should  have  their  claims  investigated  in  the 
presence  of  the  persons  proposing  to  sell;  and  if;  in  the  opinion  of  the  assistant  commissioner, 
they  appeared  to  be  based  upon  the  usual  customs  of  the  natives,  the  persona  bringing  them 
forward  should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  payment  agreed  upon,  or  the  purchase  should 
not  be  proceeded  with. 

63.  ThHt  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  a^jostment  of  the  daims,  a  meeting  of  all  the 
claimants  should  be  called. 

64.  At  this  meeting  the  whole  sum,  or  any  part  agreed  upon^  should  be  produced  and 
divided  by  the  natives^  under  the  superintendence  of  the  assistsnt  commissioner,  in  paioeb 
containing  the  sum  to  which  each  individual  or  head  of  a  fiunily  was  entitled. 

65.  That  each  parcel  should  be  labelled  vdth  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  and  this  person  should  receive  the  same  upon  signing  the  deed  of  sale. 

66.  The  deed  of  sale  should,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  the  boundaries,  have  delineated 
upon  it  a  careAilly  prepared  sketch  or  plan,  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  pbuxs  referred  to^ 
tm  well  as  every  other  particular  connected  with  the  land,  so  as  to  make  it  as  inteUigihle  as 
possible  to  the  natives. 

67.  llie  survey  of  the  land  should,  after  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  be  proceeded 
with  as  soon  as  possible. 

68.  At  present  the  natives  have  generally  an  objection  to  the  regular  survey  of  a  piece  of 
land  prior  to  the  sale,  as  they  imagine  that  the  act  partakes  of  the  character  of  ownenhip,  or 
might,  IT  the  negotiation  should  be  broken  off,  be  so  implied  at  a  ftiture  time. 

Wherever  this  foelfaig  can  be  overcome  the  survey  should  be  proceeded  with,  so  as  to 
have  been  completed,  if  possible,  before  the  money  is  paid. 

69.  And  wherever  the  natives  make  reserves  within  the  block,  they  should  be  eet  out  and 
•urveyed  before  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  the  surrounding  land. 

NoUioprmsedmgpartoflUport^byMr.DaUif. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  mode  of  alienating  land,  1^  aUowing  the  Goveniment  to 
act  as  agents  in  the  transaction,  I  have  to  express  my  dissent  fhmi  the  opinions  urged  in  this 
tespect  against  its  efficient  working  by  the  other  members  of  the  Board. 

With  regard  to  the  SSthparagtaph,  and  to  the  statement  «*  that  the  principal  olgeotian," 
as  regards  the  natives,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  ultimate  price  to  be  leoeived,  without  which 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  able  to  agreiB  among  Uiemselves  $  that,  aa  to  the  unoer- 
tsinty  of  the  ultiniate  price,  I  have  to  obierve,  that  by  the  plan  proposed  it  was  intended 
that  the  natives  should  name  the  upset  or  flxvd  price,  and  whatever  was  obtained  above  that 
sum  at  the  sale  by  auction  would  be  to  their  advantage. 

¥nth  regard  to  paragraph  Na  40, 1  have  to  observe  that  the  land  would  be  handed  over 
.to  the  Oovemment  with  the  same  care  as  if  sold  to  the  Government. 

With  regard  to  No.  41, 1  consider  that  custom,  and  a  fbw  trials  of  the  system,  would  do 
Awsy  vdth  the  objection  stated. 

^th  regard  to  No.  43,  the  objections  are  provided  for  by  the  natives  fixing  the  first 
upset  price,  imd  lowering  it  when  xequisite^  so  as  to  induce  purchasers  to  buy  the  wiiola 
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With  regmrd  to  the  45th  partgnph,  my  Tiiiw  is,  to  treat  the  nttiTe  UndA  jnit  the  Mme 
M  if  it  were  the  properfy  of  Europeant. 

And  ae  regards  tlie  paragrapha  46  to  49  indneiTe,  the  same  objectione  apply  to  the 
OoTenmieDt  purchasing  land. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  system  maj  be  worked  at  the  same  time  as  pnrdiasing,  and 
that  it  would  tend  to  bring  the  natife  luids,  nearest  the  large  European  settlements,  into 
the  market,  tlierebT  causing  the  European  population  to  grow  from  their  centres,  instead 
of  being  detached  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  cause  the  country  to  be  brought  into 
eoltiTation  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  thereby  lessening  the  expense  of  public  works. 

I  am  conyinced  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  this  system  Ailly  into  operation  at  once,  but 
that,  once  commenced,  it  would  extend  rapidly,  and,  from  its  fdll  recognition  of  the  natires  as 
British  subjects,  produce  good  results  on  thehr  minds. 

When  reriewing  the  extent  of  the  business  transactions  of  the  natiyei,  I  cannot  concur  in 
the  opipion  tiiat  the  natires  would  not  understand  it. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  81,  on  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits:— 

I  hare  to  obserre  tbat  I  do  not  concur  in  tliese  views,  beUering  the  evils  arising  fttmi 
evasion  will  be  as  great  as  those  prevented  by  this  hiw.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  distinctive  laws  should  be  abolished,  and  that  moral  influence  is  the  only  hope  in 
this  case.  (Signed)       William  C.  Daldt. 

MAei8TBATB8  AHD  JUBOBB. 

70.  The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  ai>point  natives  as  resident 
magistrates,  as  they  would  not  cany  suflicient  weight  with  their  countrymen,  and  from  their 
ideas  of  clanship,  their  decisions  would  not  be  impartial  The  natives  would  not  respect 
English  law  administered  by  them. 

71.  The  natives  thonselves  would  prefer  the  decisions  of  a  disinterested  European 
magistrate. 

72.  They  admit  the  inefficiency  of  their  own  laws  even  to  settle  their  own  quarrels,  and 
in  any  appeal  to  our  laws  fbr  this  purpose  they  consider  European  agents  should  be  employed, 
so  as  not  to  mix  up  in  any  way  the  two  systems. 

7S.  There  are  two  kinds  of  influences  at  work  among  them,  many  of  the  young  and 
intelligent  admit  the  excellence  o^  and  wish  for,  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of  things. 

74.  The  old  people,  not  seefaig  the  advantages  of  our  system  so  dearly  as  to  be  able  to 
carry  it  out  themsel?es,  oppose  those  who  n^ould  be  preferred  to  take  it  up. 

75.  Their  otjection  being  more  to  the  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to  introduce  the  new 
mtem  than  to  the  svstem  itself,  the  difficulty  of  appointing  them  as  magistrates  is  not  onlv 
wdr  want  of  impartiality,  but  a  difficulty  arises  among  themselves.  If  the  young  and  intd- 
Hgent  were  invested  with  this  office,  they  would  be  met  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy  from  the 
old  and  influential  chiefs,  instead  of  receiving  their  support,  without  which  th^  would  be 
poweriess. 

76.  The  office  of  assessor  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  transition  state 
of  the  natives;  great  care,  however,  must  be  exercised  in  all  the  appointments,  and  in  order 
to  represent  and  combine,  as  much  as  possible,  the  two  parties,  it  would  be  advisable  to  select 
the  intelligent  sons  of  the  mlinff  chiefe  for  this  distinction. 

77.  It  is  necessary  to  attach  a  small  salary  to  the  office ;  a  sum  of  about  102.  per  annum 
spears  to  be  sufficient 

JuBona. 

78.  The  Board  would  not  recommend  natives  being  placed  on  juries  at  present 

79.  The  sheriff  should,  if  he  flnds  any  intelligent  natives  in  the  neighbourhood,  [dace  a 
few  of  them  on  the  jury  list  from  time  to  time,  who  should  be  called  alphabetically  the  same 
as  the  Europeana  In  this  way  they  might  be  gradually  taught  to  act  in  this  capadty,  and 
be  shown  that  they  were  taking  part  in  the  carrying  out  of  ttie  laws. 

80.  In  this  way  they  would  be  called  to  act,  without  reference  to  the  particular  subject 
to  be  tried,  or  at  times  of  great  excitement  such  as  when  a  native  had  been  killed  by  a 
European. 

Probibitioiv  of  Salb  of  Spouts. 

81.  The  Board  is  of  opinion,  from  the  evidence  taken  on  the  subject  that  the  law 
prdubiting  the  sale  of  spirits,  though  evaded  to  a  very  great  extent  still  operates  as  a 
check  to  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  prevent  Although  it  may  not  be  found  possible  so  to 
enforce  the  prohilntion  as  that  no  case  of  infringement  or  evasion  shall  occur,  yet  the  Boaid 
is  at  opimon  that  much  of  the  evil  at  present  existing  may  be  suppressed  by  increased 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  and  police ;  ahd  would  by  no  means  recommend  the 
r^eal  of  the  htw,  believmg  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  great  increase  of  drunkennesa 
among  the  natives,  ttom  which  the  most  serious  consequences  might  be  apprehended,  affijothig 
both  races. 

88.  The  mticititj  of  the  natives,  and  especially  the  more  intelligent  and  well-disposed 
among  them,  regard  the  importation  of  spirits  into  the  country  as  a  great  evil.  Several  of 
tile  tribes  have  petitioned  the  Gofemment  to  prohibit  it  altogether.  Many  of  the  observant 
and  reflecting  men  among  them  have  expressed  a  conviction  that  spiiits  have  already 
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endaogered  the  peaceful  relations  which  hare  for  so  tong  a  time  snhdsted  between  the  two 
raoet ,  and  that  they  may  yet  prove  the  means  of  cansing  the  most  serious  distorbaoces. 

83.  From  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Board,  it  would  appear  that  the  law  in  qoettloa  is 
regarded  by  the  natives  generally  as  a  salutary  and  beneficial  one ;  that  they  recognize  in  its 
enactment  the  benevolent  ezerdse  on  the  part  of  Government  of  a  parental  authority,  inter* 
posed  to  protect  them  from  a  dangerous  enemy.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  in^vidnals 
among  them  who  wish  the  restriction  removed  ;  but  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  were  all  the 
tribes  in  the  island  called  upon  to  give  a  deliberate  expression  to  their  wishes  on  the  subject, 
very  few,  if  any,  would  be  lound  in  fiivour  of  repesling  a  law  intended  to  prevent  the  sprad 
of  intemperance  among  them. 

84.  The  Board  does  not  overlook  the  evil,  or  the  moral  effect,  attending  the  ezistenoe  of  a 
law  which  is  evaded  or  disregarded  ;  but  it  considers  that,  in  the  present  case,  a  hr  greafeer 
evil  would  be  incurred,  by  throwing  open  spirits  to  the  natives,  than  by  retaining  the  prohi- 
biting law,  even  under  existing  circumstances.  While  the  law  remains,  it  afifords  a  standing 
evidence  to  the  native  race  that  their  well-being  is  the  subject  of  careful  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  which  endeavours  as  far  as  possible  to  protect  them,  and  to  counteract 
those  evil  influences  to  which  their  contact  with  Europeans  necessarily  exposes  theoL  The 
repeal  of  the  law  would  be  looked  upon  by  themselves  not  merely  as  a  discountenance  of  the 
veto,  but  as  a  positive  encouragement  and  invitation  to  drink,  and  as  their  abandonment  by 
the  Gk)vemment  to  the  ruin  and  degradation  which  intempenmoe  may  be  expected  to  bring 
upon  its  victims. 

85.  The  Board  would  recommend  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  Government  should  be 
directed  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  prohibitory  law,  and  to  enforce  its  penalties ;  and 
would  suggest  that  it  is  desirable  to  miuce  it  more  stringent  in  certain  cases.  At  present  a 
heavier  penalty  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  trader  who  sells  a  bottle  of  spirits  to  a  native,  than 
upon  the  one  who  sells  a  hogshead,  the  former  being  liable  to  a  fine  for  selling  without  a 
licence,  while  the  latter  escapes  with  a  penalty  of  10^,  which  he  can  afibrd  to  pay  out  of  his 

Srofit  on  the  transaction.    To  remedy  this,  the  penalty  for  selling  more  than  a  bottle  should 
e  increased  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  50/.    A  second  breach  of  the  law  should  be  punished 
with  imprisonment 

86.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  chiefii  and  influential  men  in  the  different 
tribes  to  co-operate  with  the  Grovernment  in  the  endeavour  to  suppress  an  evil  which  threatens 
to  become  so  prevalent.  The  utmost  vigilailkce  should  be  used  to  prevent  natives  from 
obtaining  spirits  in  Auckland.  Great  caution  should  be  used  in  granting  bush  licences  in 
native  districts. 

87.  The  Board  is  not  without  hope  that  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  natives  will  lead 
them  to  see  and  avoid  the  danger  which  threatens  them  as  a  race,  should  they  unhappily  fall 
into  habits  of  intemperance.  It  would  appear  that  there  are  some  among  them  fully  alive  to 
the  serious  nature  of  tiie  evil,  and  are  determined  to  use  every  effort  to  suppress  it. 

Natxtb  Coastbbs — liAX  State  of  Supervisiok. 

88.  With  reference  to  the  following  facts,  conununicated  to  his  Excellen<7  by  Mr.  Fentoa, 
lately  ^>pointed  to  act  as  native  secretary:—!.  That  the  supervision  exercised  over  the 
coasting  trade  is  very  lax.  8.  That  the  major  part  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
8.  That  they  own  and  sail  a  great  number  of  the  ooastmg  vessel  That  it  is  by  this  means 
of  transit  the  natives,  living  at  a  distance  from  Auckland,  are  suppUed  with  spirits.  4..  Thtilt 
it  is  known  it  is  a  frequent  habit  with  these  coasting  vessels  t6  arrive  at  this  port  and  not 
report  their  cargoes,  and  take  their  departure  hence  without  a  transire. 

89.  The  Board  would  recommend  that  the  collector  of  customs  be  instructed  to  esercise 
the  strictest  supervision  over  the  coasting  trade,  with  the  view  to  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of;  and  if  he  has  not  at  present  means  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose,  that  he  be  fumiahed 
with  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Frohibition  to  TBS  Salx  of  Arms  Ain>  AmcnNiTiON. 

90.  With  respect  to  the  law  prohibhog  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  natives,  tiie 
Board  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  more  strictly  enforced.  Some  of  the  evidence  taken  on 
the  subject  goes  to  show  that  this  law  is  also  evaded,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  one 
xelatmg  to  spirits.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  prohibition  is  not  liewed  in  the  same 
fiivourable  light  by  the  native  tribes,  many  of  whom  regard  it  wholly  as  a  precaution  taken 
against  them,  with  the  design  of  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  deflence  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  taking  place  between  the  races.  That  such  a  precaution  is  fair  and  justifiable  is, 
however,  fully  admitted  by  them  ;  and  while  the  acts  of  the  Government  are  such  as  to  keep 
op  a  general  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  native  mind,  no  ill  ^ects  are  likely  to  result  from 
the  carrying  out  of  the  law.  The  existence  of  deadly  feuds  between  the  tribes  furnishes  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  prohibition,  and  makes  it  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  forbid,  if  it  cannot  prevent,  their  being  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  be 
used  for  their  mutual  destruction. 

91.  The  Board  would,  however,  recommend  that  the  prohibition  should  not  be  so  strictly 
interpreted  as  to  preclude  the  chiefs  ^ind  respectable  men  of  the  loyal  tribes  from  purchasing 
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powder  and  ihot  in  imall  qiumtitifl8»  for  iporting  purposes,  upon  proper  application  to  the 
authorities  for  permission  to  do  so,  on  the  same  terms  as  Europeans. 

It  is  heliered  that  the  natives  generally  do  not  look  upon  either  of  these  laws  as  oppres- 
sive or  unjust,  nor  that  they  are  disposed  to  question  the  right  of  the  GoTemment  to  lay 
such  restrictions  as  it  may  think  desirable  upon  the  English  people,  and  upon  the  commodities 
brought  here  by  us ;  but  with  tliis  right  of  control  they  also  associate  a  responsibility  resting 
with  the  Qovemment,  for  whatever  consequences  may  result  to  them  from  our  occupation 
and  cdoniaation  of  the  country. 

Schools. 

9i.  The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  support  hitherto  given  to  schools  now  receiving  aid 
should  be  continued,  as  at  present,  until  another  system  can  be  brought  into  operation,  and 
aftsr  that  time  also  if  the  said  schools  are  found  to  fhlfil  the  specified  conditions  of  the  new 
system. 

93.  The  conditions  of  the  new  system,  which  the  Board  would  reoommend,  are  as 
follows  :— 

94.  That  a  board  of  Education  be  appointed  by  the  Gk)vemor  to  distribute  the  entire  funds 
which  may  from  year  to  year  be  available  for  educational  purposes. 

95.  That  all  the  existing  schools,  on  application  to  the  Board,  should  be  assisted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numb^  of  schools  who  are  being  taught  to  speak,  read,  write,  and  cypher  in  the 
English  language. 

96.  That  the  teachers  of  the  said  schools  be  approved  of  by  the  Board. 

97.  That  the  scholars  be  taken  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

98.  That  every  new  school  which  might  in  fhture  be  established,  and  could  show  that  it 
was  in  a  position  to  carry  out  these  condition,  should  receive  aid  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  pupils. 

99.  The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  no  extensive  system  of  schools  can  take  place  without 
the  natives  being  induced  to  contribute  towards  their  support  They  should  be  called  upon  to 
give  land  as  endowments  for  this  purpose,  to  assist  in  the  building  uf  new  school-houses,  and 
to  oo-operate  generally  in  making  the  schools  self-supporting  as  far  as  possible. 

100.  That  a  paid  inspector  should  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  who  should  have  a  seat  at 
the  Board.  His  duties  should  be  to  visit  and  report  upon  each  school  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  to  organize  and  establish  new  schools,  and  to  urge  on  the  natives  the  value  of  education, 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  it  their  support  and  assistance. 

Thb  Press. 

101.  The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  press  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
dtfiusidn  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  natives;  and  that  the  Mojofi  Messenger  should 
be  printed  every  week,  and  agents  appointed  through  the  country  for  receiving  and 
distributing  it 

102.  That  a  list  of  these  agents  should  be  printed  hi  the  paper  itself,  so  that  the  natives 
may  know  where  to  apply  for  copies. 

103.  That  one.  copy  be  directed  and  sent  gratuitously  to  chiefs,  assessors,  and  native 
teachers,  and  two  copies  to  each  mission  station  \  and  that  for  all  the  other  copies  a  smaU 
charge  should  be  made,  so  as  to  get  the  natives  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  the  habit  of  ezpectmg 
to  get  things  for  nothing. 

Medical  Men  aitd  Besidekt  Magistrates  for  Interior. 

104.  Medical  men,  who  could  act  as  resident  magistrates,  would  be  of  service  in  the 
interior,  and  in  this  light  would  be  virtually  political  agent.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  bush 
inn  is  required  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  magistrate — an  ordinary  rest-house 
for  travelers,  where  beds  and  eatables  were  provided,  would  be  more  suited  to  the  wants  of 
this  country.  The  localities  where  resident  magistrates  are  established  at  present  are— 
Auckland,  Wellington,  New  Plymouth,  Bay  of  Uland,  Monganui,  Botorua,  Hawke's  Bay, 
Kaipara,  Bangiawhia.  New  stations  reconmiended:— Whangaroa  (West  Ck>ast},  Otaki, 
Wangarei,  Eawhia. 

Dress  of  Honour. 

105.  A  dress  of  honour  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives.  A  good,  plain,  juseftd,  and  distinct  dress  might  be  given  as  an  official  uniform  to  the 
assessors ;  but  if  a  mark  of  approbation  is  intended,  a  native  would  think  more  of  a  present  of 
a  plough  or  other  agricultural  instrument 

Native  Hostelry. 

106.  The  accommodation  for  natives  visiting  Auckland  is  very  defective.  The  hostelry 
is  kept  in  a  very  filthy  state,  and  is  very  unpopiolar  with  them  ;  so  much  so,  that  however 
inclement  the  weather,  they  prefer  camping  along  the  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach  between^ 
the  roadway  in  Mechanics'  Bay  and  high-water  mark.  The  Board  would  recommend  that 
the  hostelry  be  divided  into  four  compartments,  with  brick  firefklaces  in  each,  and  floored  with, 
boards  throughout.  To  insure  cleanliness  and  order,  the  buildmg  should  be  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  person  who  should  be  required  to  live  near  the  place,  and  be  responsible  for  the- 
carrying  out  of  a  simple  code  of  regulations,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  enforce. 
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107.  The  Board  hai  been  infimned  IhM  m  ampte  sfMiM  of  gtomid  •vntmiidt  the  { 

hoftelry,  and  has  been  granted  to  traateee  ftr  tfaepmpote  of  the  natlvet.  It  oonceiTef,  there- 
Ibre,  that  enlarged  accommodatioo  might  be  aflbrded  to  the  nativei,  and  that  with  a  little 
jndicioai  management  the  efltabUshment  might  be  made  in  part  lelf-tnpportfaig. 

108.  The  natiTei  bring  large  rappBet  of  agricaltnral  produce  to  the  town,  and  at  ptescnt 
are  obliged  to  pile  it  along  the  beach.    In  additicm  to  the  present  boOding  there  it  reqoiied  a 

'  few  email  etorenooiee,  each  of  wliich  could  be  lecQielj  looked  np,  for  the  protection  oi  pro- 
perty deposited  therehi. 

109.  The  Board  is  impressed  with  the  ooDTiction  that  before  the  natives  can  all  be  brooi^t 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  laws,  that  tlie  Ooremment  must.  In  the  ilist  place,  uke 
upon  itself  tlie  office  of  instruetor— that  the  instruction  of  the  natires  requires  to  be  taken 
«p  where  the  effi)ru  of  the  missionaries  necessarily  cease.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has 
been  an  erident  fidling  away  of  a  large  number  of  natires  teem  the  teaching  of  the  mission- 
ariesy  and  they  may  now  be  divided  into  three  classes  of  about  f^ual  numbers  of  each. 

First  The  heathens,  comprising  mostly  the  old  people  and  old  chiefii. 

Second.  The  Christians  who  hare  IhUen  away,  and  hare  ceased  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  chiefs  or  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 

Third.  The  consistent  Christians,  who  are  the  adfocates  of  good  order  wfaererer  they 
are  found. 

They  are  at  the  same  time  the  steady  supporters  of  the  Ooremment,  and  desire  the  Intro- 
duction of  our  laws  and  ciutoms. 

110.  In  conclusion,  the  Board  is  of  opinioo,  alter  a  reriew  of  the  whole  subject  before  it^ 
that  the  present  transition  state  of  the  natiye  population  requires  the  greatest  cantian  and 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  GoTemment. 

111.  That  as  nuwy  antagooistical  elements  are  at  work  among  them,  it  will  be  the  cause 
of  much  restlessness.  The  advocates  of  thefar  old  customs  and  laws  will  not  be  slow  to  turn 
every  temporarv  cause  of  dissatisthction  to  their  own  views  and  purposes^  and  attempts  to 
create  a  general  bad  impression,  both  to  the  Bnropeans  and  Qovemment,  may  in  ftiture  be 
expected.  Hitherto  a  comUnatioo  among  the  tribes  was  thought  impoesible,  but  it  is  seen 
that  the  peace  and  security  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  Europeans  has  had  the  eflbet  of 
doing  away  with  much  of  the  jealousy  and  distrust  existing  formerly  between  them,  by 
«ffiirding  them  mere  frequent  opportunities  of  interoourse.  They  now  seem  capable  of  asking 
more  in  concert. 

US.  There  cannot  be  anything  more  desirable  than  to  bring  the  two  races  under  exactly 
aimilar  laws,  but  it  is  not  altogether  practicable  at  present;  every  step  of  the  Oovemroeni 
however,  should  have  this  ultimate  object  in  view.  At  present  thdr  govemancy  and  guidance 
must  partake  of  the  parental  authority,  rather  than  as  being  based  entirely  upon  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  requirements  of  the  British  laws,  the  nice  distinctions  of  which  they  do  not 
at  present  comprehend.  All  native  races,  situated  as  they  are,  look  more  to  the  persoos 
governing  than  to  the  abstract  principles  upon  which  government  is  formed,  and  which 
dviliaed  eomnmnities  are  wont  to  give  in  thehr  adherence. 

C.  W.  LlOAR, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

On  the  10th  Febmanr,  ISS?,  Mr.  Laboachere  received  from  Goyemor 
Browne  **  The  Land  Cflaims  Settlement  Act^''  and  a  report  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  natnre  and  extent  of  oat- 
standing  land  claims.  The  Act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
flioners  as  a  court  of  record,  with  power  to  hear  and  determine  old  land 
claims,  and  examine  and  dispose  of  grants  under  same  and  pre-emptive 
claims — the  commissioners  not  to  hear  any  new  claim,  or  any  claims  m 
right  of  which  grants  have  been  issued,  or  any  claims  lapsed  through 
default  of  claimant.  Where  lands,  to  which  claimant  may  be  declared 
entitled,  have  been  alienated,  commissioners  may  direct  compensation  in 
•other  land^ 

On  the  17th  March,  1857,  Mr.  Labouchere  received  from  Governor 
Browne  a  memoir  on  the  state  and  progress  of  civilization  among  the  Maoris 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  58th  Regiment,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
parts: — 

On  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the  New  Zealanders,with  remarks 
on  the  means  requisite  to  promote  this  object : — 

False  and  True  Proofs  of  CivUization.^The  progress  of  ctvilixation  m  cqmmnnitiei^  fike 
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gecdoglcal  changes  in  the  earth's  soHace,  are  noiseless  erents,  which  pass  unheeded  among 
men  mingling  in  the  dailj  affidrs  of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  not  singalar  that  some  writers 
consider  the  New  Zealanders  have  made  great  adTunoes  in  civilization,*  while  others  describe 
their  progress  as  nothing*!  Opinions  so  opposite  are  caused  bv  drawintc  conclusions  from 
erroneous  premises,  mr  Fowell  Buxton  thought  the  plough  fiirnished  the  best  test  of 
driUsation,  while  others  deduce  their  prooik  from  the  conduct  of  men  towards  women,  the 
proportion  of  the  people  able  to  read  and  w^te^  or  have  skill  in  arts  and  sciences^  or  give 
tndioations  of  the  power  of  mind  orer  matter.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  oonrej  a 
true  idea  of  the  state  of  ciyilization  among  the  New  Zeaianders  by  any  of  these  fandM 
methods.  Such  testn  of  dTilisation  are  the  reasonings  of  men  who  have  never  ebsenred  a 
nation  in  a  transition  state;  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  drawing  ftT>m  a  few 
things,  or  from  the  advancement  oi  a  small  number  of  eneigetic  men^  proofii  of  the  drUi- 
ndon  of  a  whole  people. .  There  are  New  Zeaianders  who  haye  a  good  knowledge  of  geography, 
arithmetic  and  history  (  are  deeply  read  in  the  Bible;  are  in  holy  orders;  lend  money,  and 
ke^  running  accounts  at  banks;  treat  women  with  consideration;  can  read  and  write,  and 
act  as  interpreters  between  settlers  and  their  own  race;  can  calculate  the  cubic  contents  of 
a  heap  of  firewood;  the  area  of  a  plot  of  ground,  so  as  to  sow  two  bushds  of  wheat  to  the 
acre;  the  live  weight  of  a  pig,  and  its  rslne  at  threepence  a  pound,  deducting  one-fifth  as 
oflhl;  are  conversant  with  the  prindple  of  striking  fi>r  higher  wages;  can  make  gunpowder, 
hew  stones,  plough,  navigate  ships  with  the  compass;  can  play  chess  toferably,  and  draughte 
inimitably;  can  train  and  ride  racehorses,  and  have  dived  into  jock^yism,  1^  attempting  to 
change  a  horse  for  the  second  heat;  can  build  wooden  houses,  dance  quadrilles,  dress  like 
dandks,  and  compose  songs  and  tales.  Such  men  among  the  New  Zeaianders  are,  however, 
ezoepiions  to  the  general  rule,  and  no  correct  idea  of  the  dvilization  of  the  people  can  be 
drawn  from  them.  True  dvilitation  only  exists  in  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  suitably  dothed  for  the  dimate,  have  abundance  of  fixxl  in  winter  and  summer,  are  in 
proper  houses,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  are  increasing  in  numh^rs,  treat 
women  with  consideration,  believe  in  a  friture  state,  hare  property,  some  knowledge  of 
medidne,  and  certain  laws  based  on  the  golden  rule.  But  this  is  not  alL  Men  cannot, 
like  animals  living  by  instinct,  remain  stationary.  Nations  go  hack  if  ther  do  not  adTance. 
It  is  therefore  a  necetsarjr  dement  of  true  dvilization,  that  one  generation  have  more  of  these 
physical  and  moral  goods  than  that  which  preceded  it ;  in  other  words,  the  best  test  of 
drilixation  is  progress.  Such  dvilization  can  be  measured  bv  the  amount  of  flree  kbonr  the 
people  ezohange  in  purchasing  articles  of  usefhlness  and  gratification. 

IVoqfM  of  Progrutive  CimUzaikm, 

ThefoUowii^dironological  statement  shows  the  projgroisiTe  dviUxation  now  going  on 
among  the  New  Zeaianders :-~ 

QfiATm  or  Naw  Zialahdbrs  nr  thb  Ymamb 


1770. 

1836. 

1866. 

1.  OuudlMlt     .... 
a.  Wanfk«qiiMit     .       .       . 
S.  Great   knowledge   of  war 

■titkm. 
«.  CbUd  murder  eommon 
C  Stnogen  not  tolerated 

Wanfrequsat    .       .       ,       . 
Great  knowledge  of  war  wtth 
flrearma  egainat  flveanna. 

frequent  as  In  1770 
ChUd  mnrderocmmon 
Strangen  tolenrted    •       •       • 

Mo  ^Ttfv^  of  cf""*bw^lffn  sinoe  1848. 
No  general  drll  war  for  sixteen  yean. 

inisas. 

ChUd  mnrder  BtHl  prevails. 

their  viUagaa. 
SlaTeiy  extiinet. 

7.  OM-tnth  of    the  people 

daveo. 
S.  Dr.   Foiter  ertlmated   the 
popnlatioo  at  100,000. 

Laagnagewitttaa      .       .       . 

ie.  FppnlatloB    not    protected 

acafaMtmaU-pos. 
11.  Ko  potateea.  pigi,  or  Mttis  . 

Not  protected  against  tmaU-poz 

FMatoci,  fMTta,  and  pfgi  akw. 
dant.                     ^^ 

Potatoes,  pigs,  and  cattle  ahondant 

IS.  FloaghaBknown. 
U.  Wheat  unknown  . 

14.  Mo  fixra^  oommeree  . 

15.  Nattre  laws  In  florae    .       . 

16.  HooMO  iMdly  ventilated 

Plongn  nniiecfl    .... 
Wheat  rarely  enltfratod     . 
Oomnerae  with  sUpa        .       . 
KatlTelawsinfbroe  .       .       . 
Houses  badly  ventilated     . 

Plough  hi  frequent  nae. 

Houses  badly  TentDated-there  are  a  fow 

•  Sir  George  Orey,  New  Zealand  Fferiiamentaxy  Papers,  firom  1845  to  1853. 
t  Fox'a  Six  CohH&ei  in  New  Zealand, 
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1770. 


17.  Glad  In  nattre  dns 
IB.  Food  scaroo  in  wtntor  . 


19.  The  dead  never  interred 
M.  No  half-castes     . 

SI.  No  fireenns .       .       .       . 
S9.  l>Ba  and  migar  unknown 
SI.  No  Enropean  Mtfleiv  . 
S4.  European  >h^  plundered   . 

S6.  TfrtMeooandsplxttinnknowB 

S6.  Iron  naOa  and  cleth  taken  as 
payment  for  corioaltles. 

JT.  Women  snl^ted  te  moeh 


58.  NatlTe  mode  of  cooking 

59.  Ghrfstlanlty  nnknown . 

10.  Mechanical  arts  confined  to 

carving  and  canoe  making. 

SI.  Believed  in  a  Aitore  state     . 

SS.  Property  hdd  in  common    . 

IS.  Wan,  feasts,  tapos,  the  sob- 
Jects  of  conversation. 


54.  The  people  Uved  in  fertlfled 

villages. 

55.  "  Come  on  shore,  and  we 

will  eat  yon  all,"  were  de- 
fiant words  used  to  some  of 
the  early  navigators. 


Blankets 

Food  more  abnndant,  from  the 
introdactton  of  pigs,  malae, 
snd  potatoes. 

Dead  occasionally  interred 

A  fisw  half-castes 

Firearms  and  powder  abondaat . 
Tea  and  sugar  rarely  used . 
Upwards  of  1,000  settlers  . 
European    ships   laundered   to 

obtain  powder. 
Tobacco  -  smoking     common  — 

sptrit-dztnking  rare. 
Ouns,  powder,  tobacco,  blankets, 

te.,  taken  in  exchange  for 

flax,  pigs,  and  potatoes. 
Women  snb^ted  to  much  labour 

Native  mode  of  cooking 

1,600  Christians . 

No  advance  in  mechanical  arts  . 

Believed  in  a  Ititure  state  . 
Property  held  in  common  . 

Wars,  firearms.  seUing  land, 
trade,  and  the  missionaries, 
were  the  subjects  of 


The   people  lived   i 
villages. 

Several  chiefli  dying  this  year, 
urged  their  followers  to  carry 
on  war,biit  to  protect  the  mis- 
sionaries. 


1856. 


PeriiBct  native  dress  rare— imperltet  Europeaa 

dress  and  blankets  universal. 
Food  more  abundant  from  the  sddltloo  of 

whtet  and  cattle. 

Dead  always  interred. 

Upwards  of  1,000  of  the  population  with  Ckn- 
casian  blood  in  tiielr  veins. 

Firearms  and  douUe-bairdled  gnae  abundant. 

Tea  and  sugar  in  frequent  use. 

Upwards  of  S5,000  settlers. 

107  barrels  of  stolevpowder  vrere  restered  with- 
out an  appeal  taforoe  in  1S56. 

Tobacco  smoking  nnivenal— spirits  occssion* 
ally  drank.' 

Mon^  alone  an  srtide  ef  exchange. 


Women  do  much  laboor.   • 

Pots,  pans,  and  English  oookenr  is  ise. 

46,000  Christians. 

Many  natives  can  rudely  tmitato  caxpenten. 

Believe  in  a  ftxture  state. 

Moveable  property  taidivldnalised  in  some  in- 
stances—land rarely. 

Trade,  ships,  fiour-miUs,  horses,  vessds,  sow- 
ing wheat.  Kauri  gum,  carts,  prices  ef  thingSp 
sut^ts  of  conversation. 

Hie  people  are  scattering  themselves  about  the- 
countn^-^rtifled  places  out  of  repair. 

Paharama  te  Witl,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Ikra- 
naki,tai  1864,  ssid:  '*  When  I  die,  I  wiU  bid 
ferewell  to  my  children  in  these  words^- 
*  Adieu,  my  children  I  My  last  advice  to  you 
Is  to  attach  yourselves  to  the  aetHeis,  and 
follow  their  customs  all  your  Uives.*  ** 


On  the  I2tli  January,  1859,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart,  received  from 
Governor  Browne  copies  of  two  Acts — "  The  Native  District  Regulation 
Act,  1858,"  and  ''  The  Native  Circuit  Courts  Act,  1858 ;"  and  on  the  s^ne 
date  he  received  a  memorandum  on  native  affairs  by  Mr.  Richmond. 

AMckbind,  S7M  April,  1860. 

That  the  praent  critb  in  the  ai&dn  of  New  Zealand  may  be  prgperlj  undentoody  it  is, 
in  the  ftnt  place,  reqniaite  to  give  aome  acoonnt  of  the  views  and  InteDtkms  of  the  native 
agitaton  known  in  the  colony  as  the  Maori,  or  Waikato,  King  party.  The  conteat  in  Tan- 
nald,  between  the  Britiah  Government  and  the  chief  Wireniu  mngi  and  hia  foUowera,  derives 
all  its  hnportance  fh>m  its  connection  with  thia  movement  For  without  the  sympathy  and 
expected  support  of  the  Waikato  league,  the  Taranakt  natives  would  never  have  ventmed 
upon  armed  resiftanoe  to  the  British  Qovemment 

The  first  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  native  atate  under  the  Waikato  chief 
Te  Whero  Where  (now  generaUy  called  Fotatau)  seems  to  have  been  made  as  far  back  as 
1854.  There  was  at  fint  considerable  diveraity  of  opinion  amongst  the  promoters  of  the 
movement,  and  great  conaequent  uncertainty  as  to  its  precise  objects.  Many  well-disposed 
natives  seem  to  have  joined  in  it  without  any  thought  of  diaafibction  towairda  the  British 
Government,  and  purely,  or  principally,  with  a  view  to  establish  some  mote  powerfU  control 
over  the  disorders  of  their  race  than  the  Colonial  Government  haa  found  it  possible  to  attempt 
But  there  are  others  whose  objects  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  Icm  loyal.  Tliese  men 
have  viewed  with  extreme  jeidousy  the  extension  of  the  settled  territory  and  the  increase  of 
the  European  population.  Yarioua  influences  have  combined  to  augment  the  effect  on  their 
minds  of  this  natural  feeling.  The  lower  claas  of  settlers,  sometimes  wantonly,  sometimes 
under  provocation,  have  held  out  threats  of  a  coming  time  when  the  whole  race  will  be 
reduced  to  a  servile  condition.  Of  late  a  degraded  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  has 
teemed  with  menaces  of  this  kind,  and  with  scurrilous  abuse  of  the  natives  and  all  who  take 
an  intereat  in  their  welfare.  False  notions  respecting  the  purposes  of  the  British  authorities 
have  been  indusMously  spread  by  Europeans  inimical  to  the  Government,  and  whose  traitorons 
counsels  enable  them  to  maintain  a  lucrative  influence  over  their  credulous  native  clients. 
And  there  may  have  been  some  few  honest  friends  of  the  Maoris,  who,  looking  only  to 
the  better  aide  of  the  agitation,  have  given  countenance  to  a  movument  which,  in  their 
[37.] 
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opinion,  promiied  to  promote  the  establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  the  adrance  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  aflbrd  a  beneficial  ttimnlns  to  the  langoishing  energy  of  the  Maori  people. 

The  jGtoTemment  at  one  time  entertained  a  hope — a  hope  noir  deferred,  but  not  aban- 
doned— ^that  the  good  eleinents  in  the  Eihg  movement  might  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  become 
the  means  of  raising  the  native  population  in  the  social  scale.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  agitation  has  of  late  assumed  a  most  dangerons  phase. 

The  two  otjects  of  the  league  may  now  be  affirmed  to  be,  first,  the  subversion  of  the 
Queen's  sovereignty  over  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  and  secondly,  the  prohibition 
of  all  ftirther  alienation  of  territory  to  the  Crown. 

As  regards  the  first  object,  the  more  advanced  partisans  of  the  Maori  King  now  distinctly 
declare  that  the  Qneen  of  England  may,  for  aught  they  know,  be  a  great  sovereign  in  her  own 
country,  but  that  here,  in  New  Zealand,  she  shall  become  subordinate  to  their  native  monarch 
flt>m  whom  the  British  Govermnr  shall  take  his  instructions ;  the  utmost  conceded  to  the 
Queen  is  an  equal  standing  with  King  Potatmi. 

The  absolute  prohibition  of  ftirther  lanl  sales  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  new  policy. 
For  it  is  plainly  seen  that  unless  the  further  coloniaatiou  of  the  country  can  be  put  a  stop  to, 
the  Europeans  will  shortly  outnumber  the  natives  even  in  the  Northern  Provinces. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  New  Zealanden  with  respect  to  their  territorial  possessions 
entirely  harmonises  with  the  views  of  the  king  makers.  The  Maori  feels  keenly  the  parting 
with  his  rights  over  the  lands  of  his  ancestors.  The  expressive  words  of  the  deeds  of  cession 
declare  that,  under  the  bright  sun  of  the  day  of  sale,  he  has  wept  over  and  bidden  adieu  to 
the  territory  which  he  cedes  to  the  Queen.  It  ii  in  vain  to  assure  him  that  the  land  remains 
open  to  him  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  the  European  settler.  He  cannot  see  the  matter  in 
this  light.  The  soil,  with  all  its  memories,  and  the  dignity  conferred  by  its  possession, 
have  passed  over  to  the  stranger,  and  in  its  place  he  has  acquired  only  perishable  goods 
or  money,  which  is  speedily  dissipated.  The  land -holding  policy  of  the  king  party  is 
popular,  because  it  secures  to  eve^  native  the  occupation,  in  savage  independence,  of  exten- 
sive tracts  of  wild  land. 

When  the  first  emigrant  ships  arrived  at  Fort  Nicholson,  and  landed  their  hundreds  oi 
colonists,  the  natives  are  said  to  have  wept  at  the  sight.  They  had  been  told,  but  had  not 
believed,  that  the  foreigners  were  coming  to  s^tle  in  great  numbers  upon  the  Isnd  which 
the  agent  of  the  colonizing  company  had  just  acquired.  They  had  not  realised  to  them- 
selves that  their  country  was  about  to  be  occupied  by  a  civilized  race  in  such  force  as  to 
be  able  to  hold  its  ground  in  spite  of  native  resistance.  The  New  Zealanders  have  always 
been  fond  of  having  amongst  thf  m  a  fow  Europeans,  dependent  on  their  good-wiU,  but  they 
love  to  remain  masters.  It  is  the  notion  of  the  king  party  that  the  settlers  in  New  Zealand 
should  be  placed  much  on  the  same  footing  as  the  European  squatter  in  a  native  village, 
whose  knowledge  and  mechsnical  skill  procure  for  him  a  certain  amount  of  respect  and 
influence,  but  whose  homestead  is  held  on  sufferance,  and  who  is  obliged  to  comport  him- 
self acoordinglv.  **  Send  away  the  Governor  and  the  soldiers,"  they  say,  '*and  we  will  take 
care  of  the  luehas." 

The  old  chief  Te  Whero  Where,  who  has  been  a  firm  ally  of  the  British  Government, 
haa  been  removed  by  his  relatives  of  the  new  hction  from  his  late  residence  at  Mangere, 
near  Auckland,  to  a  place  called  Ngamawahls,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Waikato  with  its 
principal  feeder,  the  Waipa.  There  his  supporters  have  established  the  old  man  (who  seems 
to  lend  himself  unwillingly  to  the  farce)  in  a  kind  of  regal  state.  The  deputation  despatched 
from  Ttoanaki  to  solicit  support  for  W.  King  were  clothed  for  the  ocmion  in  a  uniform 
dress.  They  approached  in  military  order.  At  a  given  signal  all  fell  on  their  knees,  whilst 
sOme  one  in  a  loud  voice  recited  the  text^  *'  Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honour  the 
king  I "  After  the  interview  the  deputation  retired,  ihcing  towards  the  royal  presence.  They 
appeared  to  have  been  well  drilled  in  this  ceremonial. 

The  absurdity  of  these  pretensions  does  not  render  them  less  dangerous.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  supported  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  by  an  overweening  opinion  of  their  own 
warlike  skul  and  resources.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  imperfect  success  of  military 
operations  in  New  Zealand  has  given  some  countenance  to  the  natives'  fixed  opkiion  of  their 
own  superiorly.  In  the  debates  of  the  Maori  Ck>uncil  at  Ngarnawahia,  the  experience  of  the 
wars  against  Heki  and  Rangihaeata,  and  of  the  Wanganui  war,  are  constantly  referred  to  as 
showing  how  little  is  to  be  feared  from  the  prowess  and  the  boasted  wnrlike  appliances  of  the 
Fkkeha. 

As  regards  the  farther  alienation  of  territory,  the  received  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
of  Waitangi  recognizes  rights  in  the  native  proprietor,  which  must  be  respected,  however 
inconvenient  those  rights  may  prove.  But  it  would  not  be  politic,  or  safe,  or  right,  to  submit 
to  the  attempted  usurpation  of  a  power  obstructing  the  settlement  of  the  country  which  the 
admitted  interpretation  will  not  warrant.  The  treaty  secures  to  the  native  proprietor  the 
right  to  part  with  to  the  Crown,  or  to  retain  for  himself,  lands  which  are  his  own.  The  king 
party  would  assert  a  national  property  in,  or  sovereign  right  over,  the  remaining  native 
territory,  and  are  ready  to  support  all  opposition  to  land  sales,  without  nice  Inquiry  respecthig, 
and  ^veo  without  reference  to,  the  ments  of  each  particular  case.  In  this  th^  infringie  at 
once  upon  the  righta  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  native  proprietor. 

8ERIBS  F.  R  R  [S73] 
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It  U  by  no  means  meant  to  anert  that  all  who  ha^e  joined,  or  who  &yoar,  the  party  of 
the  Maori  King  propose  to  themselves  ends  so  dangerous  and  unjustifiable.  Potatou  himself 
is  probably  sincerely  averse  to  any  proceedings  hostile  to  the  GoTernment.  It  is,  however, 
uncertain  how  jGu*  he  may  have  power  to  restrain  his  people,  and  it  in  undeniable  that  senti- 
ments quite  as  strong  as  those  above  described  are  freely  expressed  throughout  the  ^tricts 
south  of  Auckland,  and  may  be  expected  to  shape  the  action  of  a  large  part  of  the  powerful 
tribes  of  Waikato. 

Such,  then,  is  the  party  to  whom  William  King,  of  Waitara,  is  looking  for  support,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared,  with  some  prospect  of  .success  ;  and  it  now  becomes  nepessary  to  give  some 
explanation  of  the  origin,  of  the  present  disturbance  at  Taranaki. 

The  settlement  of  New  Plymout  was  founded  in  1841  by  the  Plymouth  Company  of 
New  Zealand,  which  subsequently  mersed  in  the  New  Zealand  Company.  There  were  at 
that  time  scarcely  any  natives  in  the  district  Some  had  fled  souUiward,  to  Cook's  Straits, 
to  avoid  the  inyading  Waikatos.  Many  others,  who  had  been  captured  on  the  storming  of 
the  Ngatiawa  stronghold,  Pukerangiora,  still  remained  slaves  in  the  Waikato  country.  The 
New  Zealand  Company's  ag:ent  had  purchased  of  the  resident  natives,  with  the  assent  of  some 
of  their  relatives  at  Port  Nicholson  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  a  tract  of  country  extend- 
ing from  the  Sugar  J  oaf  Islands  to  a  place  called  Taniwa,  between  three  and  four  miles 
north  of  the  Waitara  River.  The  block  extended  about  fifteen  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
contained  60,000  acres.  It  included  the  land  now  the  subject  of  dispute.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  settlers,  the  refugee  Ngatiawas  and  manomitted  slaves  from  Waikato,  b^^an  to  return 
in  great  numbers,  and  disputed  possession  of  the  block  with  the  settlers.  So  completely, 
however,  was  the  Waikato  right  of  conquest  admitted,  that  their  permission  was  sought,  and 
obtained  by  the  returning  Ngatia  was  before  they  ventured  to  set  foot  in  the  district.  The 
Waikatos  had,  however,  previously  transferred  their  rights  to  the  British  Qovernment  by  the 
I>eed  of  Cession,  which  will  be  presently  referred  to. 

In  1844  the  Land  Claims  Commissioner,  Mr.  Spain,  investigated  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany's title,  and  reported  in  favour  of  their  purchase.  But  Governor  Pitzroy  took  a  different 
view  of  the  rights  of  the  absent  and  enslaved  Ngatiawa,  and  refused  to  confirm  Mr.  Spain's 
award. 

In  consideration  of  an  additional  payment,  the  returned  natives  consented  to  sur- 
render a  small  block  of  3,500  acres,  comprising  the  town  site;  and  within  these  narrow 
limits  the  British  settlement  was  for  some  time  confined.  Other  small  blocks  were  subse- 
quently, from  time  to  time,  acquired,  and  the  settlement  now  extends  for  a  distance  along 
the  coast  of  about  five  miles  in  each  direction,  north  and  south,  firom  the  town.  The 
European  population  amounts  to  upwards  of  2,600  souls,  greatly  outnumbering  the  resident 
natives. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  settlement  is  little  more  than  four  miles  from  Waitara.  But 
on  this  side  of  the  town  the  Crown  lands  are  intermixed  with  territory  over  which  the  native 
title  has  not  been  extinguished.  A  singular  spectacle  is  here  presented  of  peaceful  English 
homesteads  alternating  with  fortified  Pas,  which  command  the  road  to  the  town  at  many 
points,  unpleasantly  reminding  the  spectator  that  the  savage  law  of  might  still  mlea  in  this 
£ur  district. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  occupants  of  these  Pas  do  not  regard  themselves,  and 
practically  are  not,  amenable  to  British  jurisdiction.  Since  1854,  they  have  been  in  continual 
feud  amongst  themselves,  and  there  has  been  a  succession  of  battles,  and  of  murders,  in  doae 
proximity  to  the  settled  territory.  A  cliief  has  been  slaughtered  on  the  Bell  Block;  skirmish- 
mg  natives  have  sought  cover  behind  the  hedge-rows;  and  balls  fired  in  an  encounter  have 
struck  the  roof  of  a  settler's  house. 

These  feuds  have  arisen  out  of  disputes  as  to  the  title  to  land.  One  native  &ction  has 
been  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  alienation  of  territory  to  the  Crown;  the  other  party  has  beea 
not  less  passionately  determined  to  sell,  and  the  contest  has  been  as  to  their  right  to  do  so. 
The  sellers  naturally  cany  with  them  tho  sympathy  of  the  colonists,  who  feel  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  settlement  would  bring,  not  simply  a  material  prosperity  which  this  unfortunate 
place  has  never  known,  but  also  the  far  greater  blessings  of  peace,  security,  and  theprevalenoe 
of  British  law.  / 

It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  relations  of  the  ^two  races,  thus  closely 
intermixed,  must  be  full  of  peril.  The  embarrassment  to  the  Government  is  extreme;  but 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  native  character,  its  extent  will  not  be  fully  apprehended. 
When  a  native  has  offered  to  cede  land  to  the  Crown,  his  pride  (perhaps  the  strongest  passion 
of  a  chief)  ia  committed  to  carry  tlie  sale  into  effect  against  aU  opposition;  and  it  may  be 
equally  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  to  accept  or  refuse  the  offer.  If  the  offer  be 
accepted,  the  Government  becomes  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  opposing  party;  if 
refused,  the  seller  will  seek  to  revenge  himseU  upon  his  opponent,  or  become  disaifeted 
towards  the  Government  that  has  put  a  slight  upon  him.  IX  his  passion  does  not  turn  in 
either  of  these  directions,  he  will  prooably  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  induce  the  Governor 
to  purchase,  thus  keeping  open  a  source  of  agitation  and  peril  Taranaki  is  by  no  means  the 
sole  seat  of  such  difficulties.  At  the  present  juncture  in  the  affidrs  of  the  colony  the  Govern- 
ment is,  in  other  quarters,  placed  in  a  similar  dilemma,  and  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
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•lienalliig  thoM  chiefs  who  are  friendly  by  the  rigid  tcmtinj  to  which  it  it  requisite  to  sulject 
their  ofl^  of  land.  The  truest  policy  would  be  a  fearless  administration  of  justice  between 
the  contending  parties.  Unfortunately,  to  determine  absolutely  what  is  just  is  often  impos- 
sible in  these  cases;  and  were  this  otherwise,  the  British  GoTemment  is  not  iif  a  position  to 
enloroe  its  award. 

In  March,  1859,  the  present  Goyemor  Tisited  New  Plymouth,  and  on  the  8th  of  that 
month  held  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  district,  the  native  secretary, 
Mr.  McLean,  acting  as  interpreter.  The  proceedings  had  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
British  law  throughout  the  Taranaki  district;  and  in  the  course  of  his  address,  the  Goyemor 
Mid,  **  He  thought  the  Maoris  would  be  wise  to  sell  the  land  they  could  not  use  themselyes, 
«a  what  they  retained  would  then  become  more  valuable  than  the  whole  had  previously  been. 
He  never  would  consent  to  buy  land  without  an  undisputed  title.  He  would  not  permit  any 
one  to  interfere  in  the  sale  of  land  unless  he  owned  part  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
buy  no  man's  land  without  his  consent." 

Immediately  alter  this  declaration  by  the  Goyemor,  a  Waitara  native,  named  Teira, 
stepped  ferward,  and,  speaking  for  himself  and  a  considerable  party  of  natives  owning  land  at 
Waitara,  declared  that  he  was  desirous  of  ceding  a  block  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the 
touth  bank.  He  minutdy  described  th^  boundaries  of  the  block,  stating  that  the  claims  of 
himself  and  his  party  went  beyond  those  limits,  but  that  he  purposely  confined  his  ofEdv  to 
wliat  indisputably  belonged  to  himself  and  his  firiends.  Being  a  man  of  standing,  and  his 
offer  unexpected  by  many  present,  he  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  con- 
cluded by  inquiring  if  the  Governor  would  buy  his  land.  Mr.  McLean  replied  that  the 
Governor  accepted  the  o£br  conditionally  on  Teira's  making  out  his  title.  Te  Teira  then 
sulvanced,  and  laid  a  native  mat  at  the  Governor's  feet,  thereby  symbolically  placing  his  land 
at  his  ExceUeocy's  disposal  Teira's  right  was  denied  by  none  except  a  native  named  Faora, 
who  informed  the  Governor  that  Te  Teira  could  not  sell  without  the  consent  of  Weterika  and 
himself.  Teira  replied  that  Weteriki  was  dying  (he  is  since  dead\  and  that  Paora  was 
bound  by  the  act  of  his  relative  Hemi,  who  concurred  in  the  ude.  WiUiam  King  then  rose, 
but,  before  addressing  the  Governor,  said  to  his  people»  "  I  wish  only  to  say  a  few  srords,  and 
then  we  will  depart"  Then,  turning  to  the  Governor,  he  said,  "  Listen,  Governor:  notwitli- 
standing  Teira's  off^r,  I  will  not  permit  the  sale  of  Waitara  to  the  Fakf ha.  Waitara  is  in 
my  hands;  I  will  not  give  it  up;  e  kore,  e  kore,  e  kore  (I  will  not,  I  will  not,  I  will  not);  I 
have  spoken:"  and  thereupon  abruptly  withdrew  with  his  people. 

William  King  was  one  of  the  Mgatiawa  who  had  retired  to  Cook's  Straits,  whence  he 
returned  to  Taranaki  in  1848.  Though  a  well-born  chief,  his  land  claims  were  not  consider- 
able, and  lie  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  north  of  Waitara.  On  his  return  to  Taranaki, 
being  still  in  fear  of  the  Waikatos,  he  applied  to  Tamati  Raru.  Teira's  fkther,  for  permission  to 
build  a  Pa  on  the  south  bank,  which  was  granted.  'He  put  up  his  Pa  accordingly,  close  to 
one  occupied  by  Teira's  party;  but  his  cultivations  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Rawiri 
Baupongo,  Tamati  Bars,  Retimana,  and  the  other  members  of  Teira's  party,  have  cultivated 
the  block  sold  to  the  Governor.  But  King  has  been  joined  by  a  number  of  natives,  who  have 
gathered  about  him  since  his  settlement  at  Waitara;  and  these  men  have  encroached  wiih 
their  cuIti?Htiuns  upon  the  proper  owners.  This  has  been  a  source  of  dissension,  and  one 
reason  determining  the  sellers  to  part  with  their  land.  King's  particular  followers,  who  have 
been  eigoying  the  use  of  the  land,  without  any  claim  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  its  sale, 
naturally  support  him  in  his  opposition. 

During  the  space  of  eight  months  which  elapsed  between  the  first  offer  and  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  land,  opportunity  has  b^n  fireely  afforded  to  adverse  claimants  to  come 
forward  and  establish  their  right.  The  last  occasion  was  on  the  29th  November,  1859,  on 
the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  purchase-money,  which  was  probably  done  in 
presence  of  King  and  a  large  number  of  Europeans  and  natives.  On  that  occasion,  a 
document  setting  forth  the  boundaries  of  the  blook  was  read  to  the  assembled  natives  by 
Mr.  Parris.  Appended  to  the  document  was  a  declaration,  on  behalf  of  the  Governor;  tlut  if 
any  man  could  prove  his  claim  to  any  piece  of  land  within  the  boundary  described,  such  claim 
would  be  respected,  and  the  claimant  might  hold  or  sell  as  he  thought  fit.  No  such  claim, 
however,  was  put  forward. 

The  question  of  title  is  one  on  which  persons  not  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  native 
usage  eannot  expect  to  form  an  independent  judgment.  It  is  a  question  to  be  determined 
upon  authority.  The  native  secretary,  Mr.  McLean,  who,  in  addition  to  his  general  expe- 
rience, has  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  TaraniUci  land  question,  dating  back  to  1844, 
denies  King's  right  to  interfere.  The  Bev.  John  Whiteley,  Wesleyan  Missionary  at  New 
Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Parris,  the  District  Land  Purchase  Commissioner,  both  of  whom  have 
had  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  agree  with  the  native  secretary.  A  very  valuable 
testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  furnished  by  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  various  chiefs  of 
Waikato  and  Mokau  by  Wi  Take,  a  Ngatiawa  chief,  a  translation  of  which  is  appended  to 
this  memorandum. 

Wi  Tako's  evidence  carries  great  weight;  as  his  prepossessions  are  adverse  to  the  British 
Government.  Por  some  time  he  has  been  strenuously  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Maori  king, 
and  the  letter  in  question  was  actually  written  by  him  whilst  on  his  return  to  Wellington 
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from  NKaruawahia,  where  lie  had  been  attending  the  ddiberationi  of  the  Maori  CoandL  It 
u  said  that  be  was  upecially  deputed  by  Potatau  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  Waiter» 
question. 

W.  ELing  himself  does  not  assert  a  right  of  property,  as  plainly  appears  from  Mr.  Fszria's 
oflScial  report  of  the  meeting,  already  referred  to,  of  29th  November,  1859.  In  answer 
to  the  question  publicly  put,  ''Does  the  land  belong  to  Teira's  party?"  King  says,  "Yes, 
the  land  is  thehrs,  but  I  will  not  let  them  sell  it"  Again,  being  asked,  <*  Why  will  yoa 
oppose  their  selling  what  is  their  own  ?  *'  he  rralies,  '*  Because  I  do  not  wish  that  the  land 
should  be  disturbed,  and,  though  they  hare  floated  it,  I  will  not  let  it  go  to  sea.  It  is 
enough,  Pariis,  their  bellies  are  full  with  the  sight  ot  the  money  you  have  promised  them. 
But  don't  give  it  them.  If  you  do,  I  will  not  let  you  have  the  laud,  but  will  take  it  and 
cultivate  it  mysell*' 

King's  stand  is  really  taken  upon  his  position  as  a  chief;  and  possibly,  had  the  Nga^wa 
not  been  broken  up  and  driven  from  their  territory,  or  had  the  circumstances  of  King's  re- 
establisbment  at  Waitara  been  different,  his  birth  might  have  giren  him  the  command  orer 
the  tribe  which  he  pretends  to  exercise.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  King's  right  to  dictate  to 
them  is  not  recognized  by  the  principal  men  of  the  Ngatiawa  in  Taranaki,  and  that  its 
attempted  exercise  is  Uie  real  cause  of  the  disturbances  which  have  so  long  yexed  the  district. 

Still  less  would  Te  Whero  Whero  and  the  chiefs  of  Waikato  hare  countenanced  King's 
ambitious  viewi  until  the  rise  amongst  them  of  the  new  ideas  of  which  an  exposition  has  been 
giyen  in  the  former  part  of  this  memorandum.  The  Waikatos  themselTes,  claiming  the 
district  by  right  of  conquest,  transferred  theur  rights  to  the  Crown  in  1842,  by  deed  of  cession, 
of  which  a  copy  is  annexed.  The  boundaries  named  in  the  deed  extend  from  Tongapomtay 
ten  miles  south  of  Mokau,  to  the  Waitotara  Biyer,  near  Wanganui.  This  deed  was  rdied  upon 
as,  at  all  events,  precluding  the  interfering  of  Waikato  in  the  Taranaki  question. 

It  now  seems  that  this  reliance  was  not  well  founded.  But  should  the  tribes  of  Waikato 
take  arms  in  a  case  in  which  they  have  so  little  concern,  in  which  the  Governor  is  so  deariy 
in  the  right,  and  in  which  they  are  themselves  so  pledged  and  bound  to  support  his  Kxoel- 
lenpy,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  state  of  their  feeling  was  such  as  that  by  no  possible  aacrifloe 
of  interest,  honour,  and  principle,  could  a  rupture  have  been  long  ayomed;  and  in  that  case 
it  might  be,  on  the  whole,  matter  of  reasonable  congratulation  that  the  British  Oovemment 
should  have  come  openly  to  an  issue  with  the  King  party  before  the  preparations  of  the  enemy 
were  complete.  The  districts  north  of  Auckland  are  yet  firm  in  their  all^gwice;  but 
everywhere  else  in  the  Northern  Island  the  determination  to  shake  off  the  British  dominion 
has  been  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  sgents  of  Oovemment  hear  it  ererywheie  aTowed 
by  natives  that  their  desire  is  to  humble  the  Gk)yemment  (whakaiti  te  kawanatanga),  and 
to  recover  fur  the  future  Maori  nation  the  sovereignty  which  they  were,  in  their  cldldish 
ignorance,  beguiled  to  part  with  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  Waitara  purchase  has  brought 
the  Guvemraent  front  to  front  with  the  King  party  before  the  preparations  of  tlie  latter 
were  complete.  To  use  the  phrase  employed  by  themsdves  in  answer  to  the  deputation 
from  Taranaki,  **  Thj  Pa  is  not  built.".' 

A  view  of  the  present  political  state  of  the  natives  would  be  incomplete  if  notloe  were 
omitted  ot  the  part  taken  by  the  Ngatiruanui  and  TaraniULi  tHbes,  who  inhabit  the  country 
extending  from  New  Plymouth  southward,  roimd  the  base  of  Mount  Egmont,  to  the  river  Patea. 
The  people  have  long  dierished  designs  against  the  British  settlers,  and  as  fisr  back  as  1858 
invited  Katatore,  the  Puketapu  chief,  to  join  them  in  an  attack  on  New  Plymouth.  Katatoie, 
much  to  his  credit,  firmly  refused  to  be  a  party  to  an  unprovoked  atrocity,  and  dlsckwed 
the  correspondence  to  the  British  authorities.  These  people  have  seised  the  occasion  iji  the 
Waitara  dispute  to  attempt  the  execution  of  theur  old  project,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
the  extermination  of  the  whites.  They  have  commenced  with  murders  already  reported  to  the 
Secretary  uf  State,  snd  tlmugh  happily  repulsed  with  loss  at  Waireka,  when  on  their  way  to 
attack  the  town  of  New  Plymouth,  they  are,  according  to  the  latest  intelligence,  preparing 
for  a  firesh  attempt. 

*  That  a  war  between  natives  and  settlers  would  be  of  a  most  merciless  character  is  pro- 
bable, firom  the  approbation  which  many  of  the  Waikato  natives  express  of  the  murders  of 
defenceless  settlers  perpetrated  by  the  Taranaki  and  Ngatirnanui  tribes.  These  people  have 
shown  that  they  are  still  savages,  as  rapacious  and  blo<^thirsty  as  their  tbrefinthers.  May  it 
not  be  justly  feared  that  in  a  contest  with  the  settlers  the  impressions  produced  on  the  natives 
by  forty  years  of  Christian  teaching  would  be  obliterated  ?  Pormer  wars  bad  a  chivalrous 
character  which  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  impending  struggle. 

The  <x>lonists,  as  a  body,  are  in  no  degree  responsible,  directly  or  through  their  represen- 
tatives, for  the  existing  state  of  afiTairs ;  they  have  never  had  the  direction  of  native  policy ; 
nor  have  they  dictated  or  even  suggested  the  acts  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  its  relations 
with  the  natives ;  hut  they  approve  of  the  stand  made  by  his  Excellency  in  the  Taranaki 
•case,  and  are  naturally  willing,  as  their  present  attitude  proves,  to  risk  life  itself  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Queen's  authority  over  the  islands  of  New  Zealand. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  resources  of  so  small  a  community  are  unequal 
to  sustain,  unaided,  a  prolonged  war  with  the  aborigines.     Industrial  pursuits  would  be 
brought  to  a  standstill.    Under  continued  pressure  the  better  part  of  the  population  would 
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drain  oif  to  naghboaring  ooloniet— their  places  being  aappUed  by  lawless  and  desperate  i 

from  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  The  colony,  in  a  word,  would  be  rained.  Nor  would  the 
natires  themselres  fare  better.  The  contending  forces  woald  be  nearly  matched,  and  the 
weak  cannot  afford  to  be  merciful.  All  modes  of  warfiure  would  be  deemed  legitimate  against 
•  savage  foe ;  and  though  the  Maoris  might  for  a  time  gain  the  ascendant,  their  ultimate 
extermination  would  be  a  matter  of  certainty. 

Justice,  therefore,  and  humanity  require  that  England  should  fireely  recognize  fhe  onerous 
duties  cast  upon  her  by  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand.  T6  avert  calamities  such  as  seem 
impend^  it  is  indiapensable  to  place  at  the  disixwal  of  the  Governor  a  military  and  naral  force, 
adequate  to  support  him  in  a  policy  of  equal  justice  to  the  two  races  which  hare  been  placed 
by  l:*royidence  in  a  relation  to  each  other  so  singular  and  difficult 

On  the  18th  May,  1859,  Lord  Carnarvon  answered  the  various  despatches 
of  Governor  T.  Gore  Browne,  acknowledging  the  receipt.of  the  following 
Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand,  as  follows :.— • 

No.  41.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  local  affairs  of  native  districts. 

Nou  42.  An  Act  to  make  better  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  native 
districts. 

No.  79.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Governor  to  establish  a  settlement  for  colonization  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands. 

No.  SO.  An  Act  to  enable  the  native  tribes  of  New  Zealand  to  have  their  territorial  right* 
ascertained,  and  to  authorize  the  issue  in  certain  cases  of  Crown  grants  to  the  natives. 

I  wish  in  the  first  place  to  acknowledge  the  care,  ability,  and  sound  judgment  with 
which  these  bills  appear  in  most  respects  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  character  and  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  native  tribes ;  and  if  I  am  unable  in  some  respects  to  give  effect  to  the  polii^ 
of  your  advisers,  I  wish  them  to  believe  that  this  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  reliance 
•on  their  desire  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the  natives,  nor  of  their  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
important  and  delicate  questions  on  which  that  well-being  depends,  but  from  my  conviction 
that  circumstances  do  not  yet  justify  the  Imperial  Government  in  abdicating  the  responsi- 
bilities which  at  present  rest  on  it  with  regard  to  that  remarkable  race. 

The  Act  No.  41  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  wisely  framed,  and  to  bear  great  promise 
•of  usefhlness.  The  second  clause,  however,  is  open  to  an  objection,  on  the  grounds  which 
I  have  already  indicated.  It  not  only  invests  the  Governor  in  Council  with  the  virtual  power 
•of  making  laws  affecting,  in  many  most  important  respects,  the  rights  and  habits  of  the 
natives  (a  power  which  I  readily  concede,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Governor  will 
ezescise  a  personal  discretion  in  consenting  to  th(;m),  but  it  omits  to  secure  to  the  Crown  its 
'Customary  right  of  disallowance.  I^  however,  that  right  is  indispensable  with  regard  to  laws 
which  are  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  colonists,  for  the  furtherance  and  protection 
•of  their  own  interests,  much  more  is  it  necessary  in  regard  to  regulations  enacted  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  for  people  whom  they  csnnot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  represent  I  have 
felt  much  doubt  whether  I  could  properly  aidvise  her  Majesty  to  leave  to  its  operation  a  law 
which  was  open  to  so  important  an  objection.  But,  believing  that  the  Act  is  on  the  whole 
in  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  useM  legislation,  and  that  the  Legislature  of  Nenr  Zegland 
will  see  the  justice  of  the  view  which  I  have  stated  upon  this  single  point  of  objection,  I  have 
been  reluctant,  by  a  disallowance  in  toto  of  the  Act,  to  entfdl  the  public  inconvenience 
which  might  occur,  and  the  long  delay  which  must  necessarily  elapse  before  legislative 
provision  could  be  again  made  to  meet  the  objects  in  view.  I  have,  therefore,  laid  the  Act 
before  her  Msjesty,  who  has  been  pleased  to  leave  it  to  its  operation.  Unless,  however,  the 
X^egislature  should  consent  to  amend  it  by  enacting  that  all  regulations  made  in  pursuance 
«f  the  second  clause  shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  her  Mi^esty,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  under  what  conditions  your  assent  could  be  properly  given  to  them,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  require,  previous  to  such  consent,  than  any  rules  which  could  by  possibility  give 
occasion  for  dispute  or  discontent  among  the  natives  should  contain  a  proviso  eidier  suspending 
their  operation  till  the  consent  of  the  Home  <}overnment  is  obtained,  or  (which  would 
probably  be  more  convenient)  expressly  empowering  the  Crovrn  to  disallow  them.  To  the 
Acts  numbered  42  and  79, 1  see  no  objection.  The  former  has,  therefore,  been  left  to  ita 
operation  by  her  Majesty,  and  the  latter  (which  is  reserved  for  the  signification  of  her 
Miyesty's  pleasure)  will  be  confirmed  by  Order  in  Council. 

I  much  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  advise  the  same  course  respecting  the 
Act  No.  so,  which  appears  to  me  open  to  various,  important  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
the  proposed  issue  of  certificates  of  native  title,  under  the  express  authority  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  involves  important  questions  which  are  not  adverted  to  in  your  despatch.  It  is 
Ao  doubt  most  desirable  that  the  disputes  of  the  natives  respecting  the  right  to  land,  should 
no  longer  be  settled  by  arms,  and  that  the  occupation  of  land  in  severalty  by  the  natives 
should  be  encouraged.  But  with  regard  to  the  plan  which  is  submitted  to  me  for  this  purpose^ 
I  am  bound  to  ask  myself,  whether  in  case  the  decisions  of  the  Governor  in  Council  on  titles 
to  land,  should  be  resisted  by  the  natives,  the  British  Government  are  prepared  to  promise 
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•noh  a  mllftaiy  fbrce  at  may  be  taSfkAmi  to  enforce  them.  '  If  any  fadi  ezpectatioii  oonld  be 
held  oat,  it  wotild  be  clearly  neceisary  that  the  deciaions  which  imposed  so  roach  nsfponsibility 
and  expense  on  the  Home  Gorernroent  shoold  be  taken  by  an  offlcer  solely  retpuosible  to 
that  Uorernment,  and  not  to  the  colonists.  If  (as  Is  the  case)  no  such  expectation  ooold  be 
held  out,  it  is  more  than  qoestionAble  whether  the  moral  influence  of  the  European  GoTera- 
ment  would  not  suffer  by  the  issue  of  certificates  of  title  which  the  natires  would  be  at  liberty 
to  disregard  with  impunity. 

It  api>ears  to  me,  therefore,  in  every  respect  better  than  the  establishment  of  tribal  and 
other  titles,  and  the  acquisition  by  indiTidual  natires  of  property  in  seTeralty,  should  be 
Ihcllitated  not  by  the  issue  of  formal  documents,  api»earing  to  rest  on  the  authority,  and 
iuToWe  the  guarantee  of  the  GoTemment,  but  by  the  cautious  enactment  of  rules 
respecting  the  occupation  of  land,  which  are  contemplated  in  the  second  section  of  the  Act 
17a  41. 

I  perceiye,  however,  that  the  proposed  scheme  has  a  further  object,  and  that  it  is  intended 
to  furnish  a  means  of  ultimately  enabling  individual  colonists  to  purchiise  the  landed  property 
granted  in  severalty  to  individual  natives,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passmg  of  the 
present  Act  would  be  very  speedily  followed  by  a  change,  or  rather  revolution  in  the  system 
of  land  purchase,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  your  advisers.  But  such  a  change  I  conceive 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  unadvisable.  The  present  system  of  land  purchase  appears^  a» 
&r  as  I  can  judge,  to  be  understood  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  natives,  and  to  be  working  well 
for  the  colony,  while  the  pecuniary  difBouUy  suggested  by  your  advisers  is  one  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  local  legislature  to  provide  against. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  individual  purchase  is,  to  say  the  least,  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  Act  (15  &  16  Vict.  c.  7S,  s.  73),  and  it  is  open  to 
important  objections  in  point  of  policy;  it  offers  no  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  fairness  of  the 
negotiations  which  have  preceded  the  transfer ;  it  invests  the  Government  with  a  discretion 
in  respect  of  sanctioning  purchases  which  can  scarcely  be  exercised  without  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  favouritism  ;  it  will  encourage  speculators  to  anticipate  (and  thus  obstruct)  the 
progress  of  settlement,  by  appropriating  choice  and  commanding  spots  of  land  within  the 
native  territory,  and  induce  sn  intermixture  of  European  with  native  lands^  calci^ted  to 
cause  confusion  and  inconvenience.  I  hold  it,  therefore,  far  mor&  advisable  that  Government 
ahoald  purchase  territories  than  that  individuals  should  purchase  properties,  so  that  the  Mne 
which  separates  the  purchased  lands  on  which  Buropean  law  is  to  prevail  from  the  unpur^ 
chaped  on  which  the  native  usages  will  continue  to  subsist^  though  always  advancing,  will  be 
broad  and  unequivocal. 

I  also  feel  strongly  the  probability  that  the  proposed  tax  of  lOt.  an  acre  en  every  sale 
may  rouse  the  distrust  of  the  natives,  and  that  the  proposed  mode  of  sale,  while  it  encouragea 
Indiividnal  land  jobbing  among  one  class  of  the  natives,  may  irritate  oUiers  who  see  the 
lands  which  have  belonged  to  their  tribe  passing  fW>m  within  their  reach,  without  themselves 
receiving  their  share  uf  the  profits.  If,  indeed,  the  Imperial  Government  were  prepared  to 
depart  fVom  the  arrangements  already  sanctioned,  and  to  transfer  the  management  of  native 
affkirs  from  the  Governor,  acting  uniier  instructions  from  this  country,  and  through  a  staff 
of  permanent  officers,  to  an  officer  responsible  to  the  colonists,  and  changing  with  the 
Government,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  system  of  land  purchase  from  the  natives  was 
to  he  decided  upon  by  colonial  and  not  imperial  authority,  p  But  this  view  of  the  subject  I 
am  not  able  to  accept;  her  Mi^esty's  Governnoent  wish  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  the 
system  of  responsible  government,  and  to  leave  all  questions  of  domestic  and  internal  interest 
to  be  decided  by  the  Colonial  Government,  but  tbey  cannot,  either  tor  the  sake  ot  the. 
colonists  or  for  that  of  the  natives,  or  for  imperial  interests,  surrender  the  control  over 
native  affairs,  the  administration  of  which  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  considering 
the  diflkrulties  and  intricacies  of  the  subject,  crowned  with  a  very  remarkable  success,  and 
is  paving  the  way  towards  that  complete  civilization  and  consolidation  of  the  native  race 
with  the  English  colonists,  which  her  Majesty's  Government,  not  less  than  the  local  Govers- 
ment,-desire  to  see  effected .  And  whilst  her  M^esty 'a  Government  feel  themselyes  oonstraintd 
to  justii^  to  Parliament  the  large  expense  which  every  year  is  incurred  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  military  force  in  New  Zealand  for  tUe  defence  ot  the  colony,  and  for  the  better  con6«l 
and  regulation  of  the  native  race,  they  nmst  retain  in  their  hands  the  administration  of  those 
affiiirs  which  at  any  moment  may  involve  the  employment  of  those  trovps,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  an  expensive  confiict.  bo  long^as  the  colony  for  this  purpose  enjoys  the  advantsge 
of  military  and  naval  protection,  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  consent  to  yield  a  point 
which,  in  their  opinion,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  security  of  the  colony,  the  justice 
due  to  native  claims,  and  the  issues  of  ^^eace  or  war  itself. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  Act  is  calculated  to  effect  hasardous  alterations 
in  a  system,  the  working  of  wliich  does  not  at  present  appear  of^n  to  any  practical  objection, 
1  have  been  unable  to  recommend  that  this  Act  should  be  confirmed  by  her  Migesty,  and 
it  will  accordingly  remain  inoperative. 

And  on  the  15th  December,  1859,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  received  from 
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Governor  T.  Gore  Browne  a  despatch,  stating  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
waste  lands  belonging  to  the  aboriginal  natives,  as  follows: — 

The  right  of  pre-emption  over  native  Und  haying  been  reserved  to  her  Majesty  by  the 
treaty  of  Waitangi,  it  was  reasonably  assumed  that  the  right  would  always  be  exercised 
when  the  natives  desired  to  sell  on  equitable  terms.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  years 
after,  however,  the  governors  had  not  at  their  disposal  fiinds  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  true  that  the  Middle  Island  was  acquired  for  an  almost  nominal  sum,  and  large  tracts  in 
the  Northern  Island  have  been  purchased  at  prices  varying  between  a  farthing' and  sixpenee 
an  acre;  bat  there  still  remain  many  millioDS  of  acres,  which  we  now  vainly  desire  to 
acquire,  which  might  in  those  days  have  been  bought  at  a  cost  too  insigniflcant  to  be 
calcnlated  by  the  acre. 

*  With  the  increase  of  the  European  population,  land  has  necessarily  acquired  an  additional 
value;  the  natives  have  seen  the  lands  they  alienated  for  fiurthings  resold  fof  pounds;  they 
feel  that  dominion  and  power,  or,  as  they  term  it,  '*  substance,"  went  from  them  with  the 
territories  they  alienated,  and  they  look  with  apprehension  to  the  annihilation  of  their 
nationality.  The  consequence  of  this  feeling  has  been  the  formation  of  a  league  to  prevent 
the  idienation  of  land,  commenced  by  the  tribes  on  the  Waikato  before  my  arrival  in  the 
oolony,  and  which  has  since  been  combined  with  the  so-called  King  movement.  Assuming 
the  whole  of  the  Northern  Island  to  contain  twenty-six  millions  of  acres,  and  that  the  native 
title  has  been  extinguished  over  seven  millions,  there  remain  nineteen  millions  of  acres  owned 
or  occupied  by  about  57,000  Blaoris.  A  large  portion  of  this  consists  of  mountain  and  dense 
forest,  but  the  remainder,  which  includes  some  valuable  land,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  all  their 
possible  wants.  The  Europeans  covet  these  lands,  and  are  determined  to  enter  in  and 
posess  them  recte  «t  possioit,  st  noa,  gvocmunie  modo.  This  determinatioB  becomes  da^  more- 
apparent  A  member  of  the  Auckland  Provincial  Council  stated  in  the  Council  that  '*  the 
fault  lay  in  the  system  of  acquiring  land  from  the  natives.  We  were  called  upon  to  leave 
them  the  best  land,  and  sacrifloe  ourselves  to  sympathy  for  the  natives,  and  all  that  kind  of 
humbug.  The  settlers  had  no  room  for  their  stock,  and  would  be  obliged  to  set  Qovemment 
at  defiance.  Hitherto  the  settlers  here  had  been  a  law-obeying  community,  but  when  once 
the  Rubicon  was  passed,  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  might  go.  There  was  some- 
thing higher  than  the  law,  namely,  the  framers  of  the  law  and  the  source  of  all  law,  the- 
people.  They  had  new  arrivals  landing  here  every  day,  and  they  might  say,  what  right,  for 
instance,  had  a  parcel  of^natives  at  Coromandel,  Uke  dogs  in  a  manger,  to  keep  everybody 
oat  of  that  rich  district  ?  People  would  soon  begin  to  act  on  the  old  principle  of  letting  land 
belong  to  those  who  can  keep  it.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  Ajiglo- Saxon  overcoming 
the  natives;  and  the  Europeans,  if  they  could  not  get  land  with  the  consent,  must  get  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government.*'  This  speech  was  highly  applauded  in  one  of  the 
^journals;  while  aaioither  {Southern  Cro9$)  keeps  up  a  continued  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
enfiranchising  native  lands,  reminding  its  readers  that  **  one  well-written  address,  placarded 
at  every  kainga  in  the  country,  would  raise  a  fever  of  excitement  (among  the  natives)  which 
all  the  anodynes  and  opiates  of  the  native  department  would  be  incompetent  to  allay." — 
Southern  Croee^  16th  August,  1869.  Anotlier  journal  (23rd  July,  1859)  says, — *<  (General 
Assembly  vote,  for  what  are  called  native  purposes,  was  a  gigantic  ftaud."  The  Tamaki 
settlers,  after  using  arguments  reftited  by  my  despatch.  No.  52  of  14th  July  last,  and  by  the 
returns  from  the  fruperintendwit,  published  with  their  own  letter,  state  that  they  most  <*  lease 
lands  from  the  natives,  leave  the  province,  or  be  ruined." 

I  have  shown,  in  t^e  despatch  above  referred  to,  that  it  is  not  want  of  land,  but  the 
want  of  artificial  grass;  or,  in  plain  terms,  want  of  capital  to  replace  the  indigenous  fern  with 
grass  (an  exoctic  in  nearly  the  whole  of  this  province),  which  is  the  real  want  of  the 
oomplidnants.  The  desire  to  possess  lands  which  can  be  made  remunerative  at  once,  witAioiit 
expense,  will  not,  however,  be  diminished  by  any  exposition  of  the  real  state  of  the.  case; 
and  there  are  lands  in  the  south  of  this  province,  which  the  natives  are  unwilling  to  alienate, 
where  grass  grows  naturally,  and  these  are  the  lands  so  eagerly  coveted.  But  even  there 
the  natural  grass  is  so  sparse  and  inferior,  that  four  or  fL^e  ac^s  would  be  required  to  feed 
a  sheep,  instead  of  one  acre  being  sufficient  for  four  or  five  sheep,  as  is  the  case  when  artificial 
grass  is  cultivated,  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out  how  few  would  be  satisfied  if  I  were  to 
consent  to  the  leasing  of  these  lands;  how  completely  they  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
market;  and  for  how  long  they  would  necessarily  continue  unimproved. 

A  stream  of  immigration  U  pouring  thousands  of  settlers  into  this  province  every  year^ 
and  if  it  continues  the  population  will  be  doubled  in  a  very  short  time.  Soon,  therefore,  a 
want  of  available  land  will  really  be  experienced,  and  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  neither  law 
nor  equity  wiU  prevent  the  occupation  of  native  lands  by  Europeans  when  the  latter  are 
strong  enough  to  defy  both  the  native  owners  and  the  Qovemment,  as  will  be  the  case  ere 
long  ;  and  then  it  will  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  Maoris  wiU  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule 
which  seems  universal,  nam^y,  that  the  oboriginal  savages  must  fade  away  before  their 
civilised  Christian  brethren.  The  immediate  consequence  dT  any  attempt  to  acquire  Maori 
lands  without  previously  extinguishing  the  native  titie  to  the  satisfliction  of  all  having  an 
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interest  in  then,  would  be  an  uniTenal  ontbreakt  in  wliich  many  innoeent  Eorepeaiia  woold 
perish,  and  coiooization  would  be  indefinitely  retarded,  but  the  native  race  would  be  eyentnaUy 
extirpated. 

The  Imperial  GrOTemmenthaTing,howerer,  declared  uneqniyocally  its  determination  tliat 
eren  colonisation  must  be  a  subordinate  consideration  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  substantial 
rights  of  the  aborigines,  and  that  their  fdll  and  intelligent  consent  to  alienate  must  be  an 
indispensable  preliminary  in  the  acquisition  of  native  lands,  it  remains  to  be  considered  in 
what  manner  these  objects  can  be  most  elTectually  secured,  apprehensions  for  the  future  moat 
completely  allayed,  and  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  European  setders  and  expected 
immigrants.  The  interests  of  the  two  races  are  really  identical,  but  th^  are  not  so  appar> 
ently ;  and'whenever  the  pressure  from  without  is  sufficiently  strong,  it  is  evident  that  • 
ministry,  responsible  to  a  popular  assembly,  must  and  will  ^eld.  Add  also  the  change  of 
opinion  necessarily  consequent  upon  a  change  of  ministry,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
Gwvemor^  advisers  in  Maori  affairs  should  be  responsible  to  the  Crown  and  not  to  the 
Assembly. 

Perhaps  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Governor  alone  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  coo- 
duct  of  natire  aifiurs  ;  but  he,  like  other  flxnctionaries,  is  liable  to  change ;  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  Oovemor  should  be  assisted  by  a  permanent  council  for  native  affairs,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Crown  ;  that  it  should  consist  of,  say,  seven  members,  and  in  order  to  bring 
this  council  into  relation  with  the  Government  of  the  settlers,  I  propose  that  the  responsible 
ministry  should  have  the  power  of  recommending  two  persons  to  her  BC^esty ;  that  the 
Governor  should  recommend  five,  three  of  whom  should  be  paid ;  that  the  members  of  the 
council  should  be  responsible  to  the  Crown,  and  remorable  onlv  by  an  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  that  the  relations  of  the  Governor  to  this  council  should  be  identical  with  those 
oonv^ed  in  the  royal  instructions  of  1855,  preserring  his  entire  responsibility. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  not  without  reason,  that  a  nominated  coondi  would  be  a  tai^get 
for  abuse  and  misrepresentation  from  all  sides ;  but  in  a  colony  no  one  should  quit  the  obscmity 
of  private  lifo,  or  seek  to  rise  above  insignificance  in  office,  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
encounter  and  disregard  both  the  one  and  the  other.  If  such  men  as  the  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand  and  Dr.  liartln  (the  late  Chief  Justice)  could  he  induced  to  occupy  seats  in  a  council 
nominated  by  the  Crown  (unpaid),  calumny  would  fall  harmless  and  unheeded,  while  ^e 
presence  of  men  so  well  known  and  so  thorougly  trusted  by  the  Maoris,  would  secure  to  it 
an  influence  which  no  other  European  body  could  possibly  acquire.  Acting  in  accordance 
with  such  a  council,  the  Governor  should  prepare  regulations  based  on  the  folfowing  data,  and 
submit  them  for  confirmation  by  her  Migesty's  Goyemment: —         ' 

1.  Thatin  the  settlement  of  wastelands,  over.which  the  native  title  hasnotbeen  extinguished, 
the  real  interests  of  the  aboriginal  owners  should  be  matter  for  primary  consideration. 

H.  That  sudi  a  portion  of  their  own  land  as  is  necessary  for  their  use  and  support  shonld 
be  secured  to  them,  and  made  inalienable  under  Crown  title. 

8.  That  ample  reserves  should  be  made  in  esch  district  for  education  and  other  purposes^ 
ezdusiTely  for  the  use  of  the  Maori  race. 

4.  That  (the  prorisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  having  been  first  secured)  in  the 
districts  chiefly  occupied  by  Europeans,  well  ascertained  native  title  to  land,  limited  in  extent 
by  fixed  rules,  should  be  clothed  with  a  Crown  title,  and  be  alienable  in  the  usual  manner. 

5.  That  in  districts  specially  proclaimed  for  the  purpose,  the  Governor  should  be  enabled 
to  itccept  land,  and  cause  it  to  be  sold  by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  aboriginal  owners. 

€.  That  the  Governor  in  Council  should  be  empowered  to  borrow  money  for  the  foregoing" 
purposes,  and  for  the  laying  out  and  preparing  settlements,  the  same  to  be  a  lien  upon  the 
land  acquired  firom  the  natives  ;  that  these  objects  should  be  secured  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
pressure  on  the  locftl  government  should  prevent  their  being  attained  and  maintained. 

Having  settled  these  points  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  acquire  all  remaining  lands 
which  are  at  present  not  only  useless  but  harmfol  to  the  aborigines,  and  which  will  soon  be 
mudi  required  for  colonization  by  the  Europeans. 

To  enable  your  grace  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  enclose  a  map  showing  the 
lands  acquired  from  the  natives,  and  those  over  which  native  title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished. 
A  reference  to  this  map  will^ow  you  that  the  Europeans  have  acquired  but  little  land  in  the 
<»ntral  part  of  the  Northern  Island.  Over  these  districts  a  large  portion  of  the  Maori  popula- 
tion are  thinly  scattered,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Taupo  Lake  dwell  the  Waikato  tribes, 
who  have  set  up  a  king  a9iong  themselves,  and  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  league  against 
selling  land,  which  extends  over  a  large  part  of  that  territory. 

I  need  not  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  such  an  extent  of  land 
in  these  districts,  as  would  be  sutftdent  for  a  settlement  of  Europeans,  strong  enough  to  sap- 
port  itself ;  and  though  individuals  are  quite  ready  to  incur  the  risk,  yet  as  soon  as  tbej 
believed  themselves  iigured,  they  would  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  Government  for  redress.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  system,  which  would  insure  such  advantages  to  the  natives,  aa 
might  induce  them  to  sell  their  lands  more  finely  to  the  Crown,  and  not  to  permit  the  settle- 

*The  valuable  opinions  in  the  enclosures  induce  me  to  consider  the  expediency  of  this 
pfoposition  somewhat  doubtfoL 
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meat  of  European!  in  isolated  tpota,  nor  until  a  block  of  land  had  been  acquired  suffleient  in 
extent  for  a  plantation  strong  enouf^h  to  support  itselC  For  this  purpose  I  suggest  that  the 
Governor  in  Council  (nominated  by  the  Crown)  should  take  steps  to  explain  to  the  Maoris, 
that  whenever  they  choose  to  dispose  of  their  lands  to  the  Crowi^  provision  will  be  made  for 
them  upon  a  regular  system ;  namely,  that  after  surrey,  a  fixed  portion,  say  two-tenths  of  the 
land,  should  be  set  apart  and  re-conreyed  to  the  owners  under  Crown  grant  (for  the  details  of 
which  see  enclosure  marked  2)  ;  and  another  portion,  say  one-tenth,  should  be  retained  as  |i 
reserve  for  public  purposes  exclusively  for  the  lue  of  the  Siaoris  ;  that  when  a  sufllcient  extent 
of  land  suitable  for  the  purpose  had  been  acquired  (not  less  than  30;000  acros),  and  all  the 
conditions  of  purchase  fulfilled  (including  any  works  the  performance  of  which  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  conditions),  the  remainder  should  be  transferred  to  the  local  government 
for  settlement,  in  the  usual  manner  as  at  present. 

The  receipts  arising  flom  the  sale  of  these  lands  to  be  appropriated,  first,  towards  deflray* 
ing  all  loans  and  expenses  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  the  land  and  its  preparation  for  settle- 
ment ;  the  remamderto  be  dirided  into  fixed  portions,  one  of  which  should  be  applied  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  other  matters  afi'ecting  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  Maori  race 
in  the  locality  from  whence  it  is  derired* 

I  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  subject.  By  reforence  to  the  map  your  grace  will  per- 
ceive that  certain  portions  of  the  Northern  Island  aro  so  spotted  by  Europeans  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  introduce  any  plan  of  settlement  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  In 
certain  districts,  therefore,  the  main  object  should  be—lst  To  secure  to  individuals  of  the 
natiTe  race  under  Crown  title  a  sufficient  extent  of  land,  and  to  render  it  inalienable  except 
by  consent  of  the  Ooremor  in  Council ;  and,  where  such  a  course  appears  necessary,  to  clothe 
well  ascertained  native  title  with  a  Crown  title,  which  shall  be  aHenable  in  the  usual  manner. 
Snd.  To  set  apart  such  general  reserves  as  are  necessary  for  religion,  education,  and  public 
purposes.  Srd.  To  provide  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  from  the  devolution  of  intes- 
tate estates  on  descendants  or  collateral  heirs. 

Having  made  these  provisions  for  the  well-being  of  the  aborigines,  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  focilitate  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  Europeans  in  every  way  which  can  be 
■afely  adopted.  Whenever  a  European  indicates  a  portion  of  land  which  the  natives  are 
willing  to  sell  to  him,  the  (Governor  should,  at  his  instance,  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  native 
title  on  the  following  conditions  :  that  all  land  so  acquired  shall  be  sold  by  public  auction  at 
an  upset  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor,  being  at  not  less  than  Htq  shillings  per  acre,  plus 
the  cost  of  survey  ;  the  purchaser  to  pay,  say  10  per  cent.,  to  the  Government  on  receiving  a 
Crown  grant ;  that  the  applicant  shall  give  security  that  he  will  pay  all  expenses  of  survey, 
Ac,  and  puidiase  the  quantity  agreed  on  upon  the  terms  spedfled,  provided  no  higher  price  is 
offered  for  it  at  auction  i  that  for  the  better  performance  of  these  acts;  the  Governor  in 
Council  (nominated  by  the  Crown)  should  draw  up  a  code  of  regulations  to  be  submitted  from 
time  to  time  for  the  spproval  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

In  both  these  pUms  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  some  fixed  portion  of  the  revenue 
lused  from  tt)e  sale  of  native  lands,  and  also  a  portion  (say  one-tenth)  of  the  land  ceded, 
should  be  reserved  for  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  improvement  of  the  Maoris  ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Assembly  will  always  continue  to  make  grants  for  native  pur- 
poses ;  nor  even  now  are  the  grants  (though  very  liberal  when  considered  as  grants)  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  education, 
and  otiier  matters  which  must  not  be  neglected  if  the  civilization  of  the  Maori  youth  is  to  be 
really  advanced.  At  present  you  will  perceive  that  the  €K)vemment  has  no  power  to  issue 
Crown  grants,  or  to  provide  for  the  friture  wel&re  of  the  natives  except  by  making  general 
reserves,  which  necessarily  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Native  Reserves  Act,  and  this 
Act  has  foiled  to  give  satisfoction  to  the  natives  for  whose  benefit  it  was  specially  intended. 
These  are  the  outlines  oi  the  two  schemes  which  I  venture  to  submit  for  your  grace's  consider- 
ation f  not  as  a  panacea  for  all  evils,  or  as  what  will  entirely  satisfy  the  discontented,  but  as 
being  in  thteselves  systematic,  and  an  improvement  upon  the  system  now  in  operation. 

In  the  foregoing  detaUs  I  have  not  alluded  to  one  of  many  difficulties  attending  the 
management  of  a  race  in  a  lower  state  of  civilisation  than  the  dominant  one,  which  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  associated  with  it  I  refer  to  the  constant  abuse  and  misrepresentation  heaped 
upon  the  meritorious  department  by  which  native  afiairs  are  conducted;  in  speaking  of  it,  the 
poit  Aoc  is  too  often  replaced  by  the  propter  hoc^  and  it  is  not  seldom  looked  upon  as  an 
obstacle  to  be  destroyed  by  fair  means  or  by  fouL  Among  Europeans  this  sort  of  language 
is  so  prevalent,  that  it  has  no  other  effbct  than  that  of  rendering  those  most  sulgect  to 
it  callous  and  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  but  it  has  a  very  iigurious  effect  upon  the  natives. 
Ignorant  (tf  what  the  press  really  is,  th^  lose  confidence  in  those  whom  (it  is  the  undis- 
puted interest  of  all)  they  should  trust  and  respect,  and  believe  every  idle  and  malicious 
report  circulated  among  them  by  disafl^cted  persons.  Articles  headed  ^Extinction  of  the 
Native  Baoe."  coupled  with  attacks  on  Sir  George  Grey  and  the  native  department,  have 
a  most  insidious  effect  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  such  an  abuse  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  I  allude  to  it  as  proving  the  necessity  for  a  council  formed 
of  men  thoroughly  known  and  respected  by  the  natives,  who  would  be  personally  indifferent 
to  calunmy  and  above  its  influence. 
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Finallj,  I  haTe  endeavoured  to  snlmiit  the  case  to  joxa  grace  in  all  iti  aepedi,  as  seen 
by  thone  who  differ  from  me,  aa  well  aa  hy  those  with  whom  I  agree.  The  Tiews  and  opittioas 
contained  both  in  this  despatch  and  its  enclosures  are  those  of  indiyidnids;  but  coming. eTenis 
are  already  casting  shadows  before  them,  which  it  will  not  be  safe  to  disregard.  In  the 
Northern  Island  two  races  divide  the  land  unequally  between  them  ;  they  will  soon  be  equal 
in  number.  The  inferior  race  possess  millions  of  acres  they  cannot  use.  The  superior  covet 
the  superfluous  waste ;  and  unless  means  are  devised  for  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  one 
with  the  other,  oollision«  attended  with  calami^  to  one  race,  and  annihilation  to  the  other,  is 
inevitable. 

To  prevent  this  the  controlling  power,  whether  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor  or  of  a 
'  Governor  and  Council,  must  be  strengthened.  One  power,  namely,  that  of  securing  abso- 
lutely to  the  aboriginal  natives  the  possession  of  so  much  of  their  property  as  is  necessary 
fat  their  present  and  future  support,  and  to  prevent  their  becoming  pauperized,  must  be 
entrusted  to  some  authority  In  this  country.  Assuming  that  your  grace  will  consider  further 
legislation  indispensable,  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  settlement  of  the  waste 
lands  of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  New  Zealand  and  the  preservation  of  their  rights  are 
subjects  Ibr  imperiiU  or  for  colonial  legislation.  An  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would,  of 
course,  be  attended  with  many  advantages.  It  would  secure  permanence,  give  confidence,  and 
prevent  annual  discussibn  in  the  local  legislature,  which,  in  native  aflbirs,  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. This  course  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Swainson,  and  others, 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  entitle  their  opinions  to  every  consideration. 

If,  on  the  other  hand  (after  considering  the  views  and  opinions  of  my  responsible 
advisers  as  contained  in  their  draft  bills  and  memoranda),  you  think  it  advisable  that  the 
subject  should  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand,  I  beg  you  will  do  roe 
the  fisvonr  to  cause  the  draft  of  a  bill  containing  the  points  yon  consider  essential  to  be 
prepared  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  direct  me  to  transmit  it  to  the  Assembly 
by  message,  as  provided  for  by  the  55th  clause  of  the  Constitution  Act.  I  trust  that  the  data 
I  have  supplied  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  your  grace  to  judge  what  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent 
the  tK>nseqnence8  apprehended,  and  to  secure  this  remarkable  race  from  the  fate  which  has 
hitherto  befallen  all  who  have  obstructed  the  path  of  those  who,  possessing  the  superiority 
of  high  civilization,  are  hurried  on  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement,  and  the  eager  pursuit 
of  wealth. 

The  case  is  one  that  presses,  and  I  regret  much  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to 
submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  her  Mi^esty's  Government  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  I  only 
received  Lord  Carnarvon's  despatch,  No.  34,  on  the  16th  July,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
collect  the  materials  which  form  the  enclosures  in  time  for  an  earlier  mail  The  Assembly 
will  meet  for  its  next  session  at  Wellington,  on  the  31st  March,  1860,  and  I  ought  to  be  in 
possession  of  your  views  as  soon  after  that  time  as  may  be  possible ;  I  therefore  b^  the  favour 
of  an  early  answer. 
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Reports  on  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  her  Majestkfs  Colonial  Possessions 
for  the  Year  1858;  Statistical  Tahles,  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other 
Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Tear  1858. 

East  Indies. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  India^  in  the  year  1859^  was,  British 
States,  851,038  square  miles;  other  states,  625,278:  total,  1,476,316 
square  miles.  Population, — British  States,  135,442,911;  other  states, 
50,465,366 :  total,  185,908,277.  There  were,  in  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay, 
the  North- West  Provinces,  and  Punjaub,  11,495  colleges  and  schools,  with 
166,742  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  at  a  total  cost  of  243,5722.  The  number 
of  emigrants  to  Mauritius  in  1858-59  was  39,392;  to  India,  6,781: 
total,  46,123. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure.  —  In  1858,  the  revenue  in  India  was 
31,706,7762.;  the  expenditure,  35,078,528t ;  deficiency,3,371,752t ;  home 
charges,  6,162,0432. ;  net  deficiency,  9,533,7952.  In  the  territories  and 
departments  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Government  of  India  the 
revenue  was  2,031,7732. ;    the  expenditure,  13,642,5072.     In  Bengal,  the 
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revenue  was  1,23799982.;  the  expenditore,  4,331>947/.  In  the  North- 
western Province8,-7-revenue,  39047,9252;  expenditure,  2,320,0892.  In 
Madras, — revenue,  5,678,2752. ;  expenditure,  6,485,7552.  In  Bombay, — 
revenue,  6,116,499^;  expenditure,  6,665,8772.  In  Punjanb, — revenue, 
2,452,3062. ;  expenditure,  1,632,3532.  The  gross  revenue  consisted  of — 
land,  15,317,91,12.;  excise,  49,7512.  Sayer,  such  as  town  duties,  tolls, 
licenses,  &c.«  and  Abkarry,  or  taxes  on  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  spirituoas  liquors,  1,169,7032. ;  Moturpha,  or  taxes  on  ,  houses, 
shops,  looms,  Sec,  107,8262.;  Mint,  363,5162.;  Post-o£Sce,  389,4932.; 
Stamp,  456,3632.  ;  customs,  2,148,8342. ;  salt,  2,131,3462.  ;  opium, 
6,864,2092. ;  ^niscellaneous,  2,707,8242. :  total  gross  receipts,  31,706,7762. ; 
net,  27,396,852/1  The  expenditure  was  as  follows: — In  India, — civil 
and  political  establishments,  4,051,6772.  ;  judicial  and  police  charges, 
2,358,4812.;  military,  15,570,3102.;  marine  and  pilotage,  993,4022.; 
interest  of  debt,  2,196,6722.;  other  charges,  comprising  collection  of 
revenue^  9,430,9502.:  total,  35,078,5282.  Home  charges, — payments  in 
England,  4,492,4702. ;  value  of  stores  sent  from  England  tolndia,  1,669,5732»: 
total,  41,240,5762. 

Public  Debt—The  Indian  debt  was  60,704,0842.  In  England— Bond 
debt,  5,864,4002. ;  debenture  loans,  2,905,0002. :  total,  69,473,4842.  In- 
terest, 2,355,8382.  Of  the  registered  Indian  debt,  38,000,0002.  was  at  4  per 
cent,  and  14,000,0002.  at  5  per  cent ;  the  Treasury  notes,  1,000,0002. 
at  4i  per  cent ;  the  temporary  loans  at  5  per  cent ;  the  bond  debt  in 
England  at  4  per  cent  Coinage. — In  the  ten  years  from  1848-49  to  1858- 
59  there  were  issued  by  the  mints  in  India  778,9752.  gold,  54,281,0322. 
silver,  671,5402.  copper :  total,  55,731,5472. 

Shipping. — In  the  year  end^  30th  April,  1858,  there  were  entered  and 
cleared  at  ports  in  British  India  as  follows: — Entered — European  and 
others  not  native,  4,261  vessels,  2,256,565  tons;  native,  17,551  vessels, 
636,038  tons.  Cleared — European  and  others  not  native,  4,566  vessels, 
2,217,920  tons;  native,  17,094  vessels,  645,873  tons.  Total— 8,827  vessels^ 
4,474,485  tons  European  and  others  not  native  ;  and  34,645  vessels, 
1,281,911  tons  native.  In  Bengal— Entered,  2,229  vessels,  1,192,346  tons; 
cleared,  2,245  vessels,  1,109,282  tons :  total,  4,474  vessels,  2,301,628  tons. 
Madras — ^Entered,  7,091  vessels,  772,032  tons;  cleared,  8,575  vessels, 
915,167  tons:  total,  15,666  vessels,  1,687,199  tons.  Bombay— Entered, 
12,492  vessel,  928,225  tons;  cleared,  19,840  vessels,  839,344  tons:  total, 
23,332  vessels,  1,767,569  tons.  Of  1,801,514  tons  entered  at  ports  in 
British  India,  666,840  tons  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  201,573  tons 
from  Ceylon,  164,139  tons  from  New  South  Wales,  160,700  tons  from 
America  North  and  South ;  and  of  2,256>563  tons  entered,  1,770,000  tons 
were  British,  200,000  tons  were  American.  Imports  and  Exports. — The 
value  of  imports,  inclading  treasure,  was  31,093,0652.;  and  of  exports, 
28,278,4742.  The  distribution  of  imports  .was— Bengal,  14,960,5022. ; 
Madras,  2,253,0962. ;  Bombay,  13,609,4672.  The  value  of  merchandize 
was  15,277,6292. ;  of  treasure,  15,815,436/.      In  Bengal  there  were  iin- 

Srted  —  Merchandize,  7,774,2912.;  treasure,  7,186,2112.:  Madras  — 
erchandize,  1,355,8322. ;  treasure,  1,167,2642. :  Bombay — Merchandize, 
6,147,5062.;  treasure,  7,461,9612.  Total  — Merchandize,  15,277,6292.; 
treasure,  15,815,4362.  Total,  31,093,0652.  Of  the  15,277,6292.  merchan- 
dize imported,  11,932,3832.  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  915,8582.  from 
China;  and  of  15,815,6972.  treasure,  there  were  imported  from  the  United 
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Kingdom,  6,889,166L  ;  from  China,  2,50l,790t ;  and  from  Suez,  ^^09 J&SSL 
The  merchandize  imported  consisted  principally  of  5,720,684/.  cotton  twist 
and  piece  goods,  94  9,274Z.  military  stores,  494,054/.  iron,  465,453/.  machinery, 
&c.  The  total  exports  amounted  to  28,278,474/. ;  of  which,  27,456,056/. 
merchandize,  822,438/.  treasure.  The  exports  were,  from  Bengal, 
13,579,431/.;  from  Madras,  2,665,920/.;  from  Bombay,  12,033,123/.  The 
exports  were  directed  as  follows :  to  the  United  Kingdom,  10,669,848/. ; 
to  China,  9,500,808/. ;  to  France,  1,513,286/. ;  to  Penang,  Singapore,  and 
Malacca,  1,472,226/.,  &c.  The  exports  consisted  principally  of  opiun, 
9,106,635/. ;  grain,  3,790,373/. ;  cotton  raw,  4,301,768/. ;  dyes,  mdigo,  Ac, 
1,857,462/.;  saltpetre,  1,380,001/.;  sugar,  1,176,771/.  the  opium  was 
principally  exported  to  China. 

Canada. 

The  population  according  to  the  census  of  January,  1862,  was — ^Upper 
Canada,  952,004;  Lower  Canada,  890,261 :  total,  1,842,265.  The  revenue 
amounted  to  1,985,457/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  2,565,808/,  The  navi- 
gation, sea  and  inland,  was  entered  4,996,652  tons ;  cleared,  3,509,904  tons. 
During  the  year  1858,  there  were  built  85  sailing-vessels,  24,560  tons ; 
17  steam-vessels,  2,677  tons;  and  registered  —  110  sailing-vessels, 
27,158  tons;  21  steam-vessels,  3,156  tons;  total,  131  vessels,  30,314  tons. 
The  value  of  imports  was  6,542,669/.,  and  of  exports  6,281,337/L  The 
principal  aiiicles  of  exports  were  timber,  animals,  produce  of  animals, 
agricultural  products,  ashes,  fish,  copper,  &c.  The  rate  of  customs  duty 
imposed  upon  the  principal  articles  was  as  follows : — 


Coffee,  green,  per  lb.,  1  cent. 

MolMset,  per  gaL,  4  cente. 

Dried  fruiU,  per  lb.,  3  oentf . 

Spirits,  brandy,  per  gal.,  1  dol. 

Ditto,  cordials,  per  gal.,  1  dul. 

Ditto,  git,  per  gal.,  SO  cents. 

Ditto,  rum,  per  gaL,  50  cents. 

Ditto,  whisky,  per  gal.,  18  cents. 

Wine  in  wood,  not  exceeding  in  yalne  lOL 
per  pipe,  per  gal.,  80  cents. 

Ditto,  over  10/.  and  not  exceeding  15/.,  per 
gal.,  SO  cents. 

Ditto,  oyer  15/.  and  not  exceeding  20/.,  per 
gaL,  40  cents. 

Ditto,  orer  20/,  per  gal.,  50  cents. 

Wine  in  quarts,  not  exceeding  in  yalue  IL 
per  dozen,  per  doz.,  1  dol.  50  cent. 

Ditto,  OTcr  1/.  and  not  exceeding  2/.,  per  doz., 
2  dols. 

Ditto,  orer  2/.  and  not  exceeding  3/.,  per  doz., 
2  dols.  50  cents. 

Ditto,  oyer  8/.,  per  doz.,  8  dols. 

Sngar,  refined,  whether  in  loayes  or  lumps, 
candied,  crushed,  powdered,  or  granulatid, 
or  in  any  other  form.  White  Bastard  Sugar, 
or  other  sugar  equal  to  refined  sugar  in 
quality,  per  100  lbs.,  2  dols.  50  cenu. 

Ditto,  White  Clayed  or  Tollow  Bastard,  or 
any  kind  equal  in  quality  to  the  same,  but 
not  equal  to  refined,  per  100  lbs.  1  dol. 
75  cents. 

Ditto,  Brown  Clayed,  Muscoyado.  or  raw,  of 
any  kind  not  equal  to   the  sugars  last 
named,  per  100  lbs.,  l  dol.  SO  cents. 
[884] 


Sugar,  raw,  for  refining  only,  and  not  within 
25  per  cent  of  the  yalue  of  the  last-named 
sugar,  per  100  lbs.,  90  cents. 

Spices,   unenumerated,   per  lb.»  nnground^ 

7  cents.;  ground,  10  cents. 

Ditto,  mustard,  doyes,  cassia,  and  dnnanMn, 

per  lb.,  mustard,  5  cents. 
Ditto,  ginger,  pimento,  pepper,  and  starch, 

per  lb.:  starch,  Scents.;  unground,4oents.; 

ground,  6  cents. 
Ditto,  mace  and  nutmegs,  per  lb.,  25  cents. 
Tea,  not  exceeding  in  yalue  18  cents,  per  lb., 

8  cents. 

Ditto^  exceeding  in  yalue  18  cents,  per  lb., 

4  cents. 
Tobacco,  manufactured,  not  exceeding  in 

yalue  20  cents.,  per  lb.,  5  cents. 
Ditto,  exceeding  20  cents  and  not  exceeding 

40  cents,  per  lb.,  7|  cents. 
Ditto,  exceeding  40  cents,  per  lb.,  10  cents. 

Clothes,  made  by  hand  or  sewing  machine, 

ad  yalorem,  25  per  cent. 
Cotton,  ad  yalorem,  15  per  oei^t. 
Drugs  and  medicine,  ad  yalorem,  15  per  cent. 
Karthenware  and  crockery,  ad  yalorem,  15 

per  cent. 
Eancy  goods,  ad  yalorem,  15  per  cent. 
Glass  and  glassware,  ad  yalorem,  20  per  cent. 
Hats  and  caps,  not  fur,  ad  yalorem,  20  per 

cent. 
Iron  and  hardware*  ad  yalorem,  15  per  cent 
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Leather,  boots  and  ahoea,  and  other,  ad  Ta- 

lorem,  25  per  cent. 
Ditto,  tanned,  ad  yalorem,  15  per  cent. 
Linen,  ad  yalorem,  15  per  cent. 
Machineiy  for  the   manufactore  of  doorn, 

window-sashei,  blinds,  &c.,  ad  ralorem, 

15  per  cent. 
Ditto,  other  kinds,  ad  valorem,  15  per  cent 


Paints  and  colours,  ad  valorem,  20  per  cent 
Silk,  ad  yalorem,  15  per  cent. 
Stationery,  ad  yalorem,  15  per  cent. 
Wood,  ad  valorem,  20  per  cent 
Woollens,  ad  valorem,  20  per  cent. 
Iron, bar,  roi,  and  sheets,  ad  valorem,  5  per 

cent. 
Ditto,  railroad  bars,  ad  yalorem,  5  per  cent. 


Nbw  Bbunswiok. 

The  population  in  1851  was  193^800.  In  1858  there  were  two  collegiate 
schools.  111  scholars;  14  grammar  schools,  711  schools;  762  common 
schools,  24,138  scholars.  The  revenue  was  106,963^ ;  the  expenditure, 
132,5492.  There  were  entered  3,146  vessels,  573,473  tons ;  and  cleared, 
3,157  vessels,  597,157  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  1,162,7712. ;  and 
of  exports,  810,7792.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles 
were  as  follows : — 

Boots  and  shoes,  ad  valorem,  17|  per  cent. 
Haberdasherj,  including  cottons,  woollens, 

velvets,  silks,  dress  ftirs,  umbrellas,  cotton 

wick,  wearing  apparel,  and  oil  clothing,  ad 

yalorem,  12^  per  cent. 
Hardware,  ad  valorem,  12)  per  cent 
Iron,  wrought  and  cast,  ad  valorem,  12 }  per 

cent. 
Ditta  bolts,  bars,  plates,  sheeets,  old,  and 

raifaxMLd  iron,  ad  valorem,  S|  per  cent. 
Leather,  sole,  upper,  harness,  aad  belt,  per  lb., 

2iL  and  2)  per  cent. 
Machinery,  ad  valorem,  12|  per  cent. 
Spirits,  alcohol,  per  gaL,  Is.  ed  currency,  and 

2|  per  cent. 
Dittos  brandy,  per  gaL,  4«.  currency,  and  2| 

percent 


Spirits,  gin  and  whisky,  per  gaL,  Ss.  6d.  cur- 
rency, and  2)  per  cent. 
Ditto,  rum  and  all  other  spirits,  per  gal.. 

Is.  Bd,  currency,  and  2)  per  cent. 
Sugar,  refined  in  loaves,  per  lb.,  l^d,  currency, 

and  2|  per  cent. 
Ditto,  all  other  kinds,  per  lb..  Id.  currency, 

and  2|  per  cent 
Ditto,  raw,  per  cwt,  6s.  currency,  and  2|  per 

cent 
Tobacco,  manu&ctured,  per  lb.,  2d.  currency, 

and  2^  per  cent.  . 
Tea,  per  lb.,  2d,  cunency,  and  2)  per  cent 
Wines,  per  gaL,  2s.  6d,  curren<!y,  and  12)  per 

cent 


Pbinge  Edwabd  Island. 

In  the  year  1856  the  population  was  7U496.  There  were  244  schools^ 
I5I33  scholars.  The  revenue  was  22495^^  and  the  expenditure,  28,8462. 
There  were  entered  1,032  vessels,  73,715  tons;  and  cleared,  1,038  vessels, 
81,682  ton.  The  imports  were  186,229i. ;  the  exports,  153,07U  The 
rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows : — 


Dry  goods,  ad  valorem,  6^  per  cent 
Hardware  and  cutlery,  ad  valorem,  6}  per 

cent 
Leather,  harness,  ad  valorem,  5  per  cent. 
DitUs  sole,  per  lb..  Of  cf. 
Leather,  ware,  ad  valorem,  10  per  cent 


Spirits,  brandy,  per  gaL,  2s.  Sd, 

IMtto,  gin,  per  gal.,  2s.  8d, 

Ditto,  rum,  per  gal.,  2s. 

Tea,  per  lb.,  2d. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  per  lb.,  2}<2. 


The  Government  of  the  colony  does  not  in  any  way  contribute  towards 
the  sustentation  of  any  ecclesiastical  establishment  The  system  of  edu- 
cation under  the  ''Free  Education  Act"  has,  by  a  small  tax,  placed  the 
means  of  a  common  English  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  fully 
one-third  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  colonv  is  expended  on  that  depart- 
ment The  salary  paid  to  teachers  generally  being  only  33Z.  6«.  ScL,  but 
quite  as  much  as  the  present  resources  of  the  colony  will  admit  of,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  attainments  of  the  teachers  are  not  as  good  as 
could  be  wished.     It  is  also  desirable  that  the  charater  of  the  present 
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academy  should  be  raised  to  that  of  a  coUe^te  school,  as  that  institution 
has  retrograded  instead  of  having  advancecL  The  estimated  amount  of 
paper  currency  in  circulation  during  the  year  1858,  compared  with  1857, 
IS  less  by  53,933!.,  the  principal  difference  being  in  the  estimated  amonnt 
of  the  notes  in  circulation  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  being 
45 ,000Z.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  estimate  for  1857  was  far  in  excess, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  estimate  for  1858  rather  exceeds  than 
otherwise  the  actual  amount  in  circidation.  The  remaining  sum  is  mostlj 
made  up  by  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  bank  paper  in  circulation. 

Newfoundland. 

The  population  in  1857  was  122,638.  The  revenue  was  141,1282L ;  the 
expenditure,  173,9652.  The  tonnage  entered  was  1,440  vessels,  188,000  tons; 
cleared,  175,609  tons.  The  imnorts,  1,172,8622.;  the  exports,  1,318,836JL 
The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows  :^ 


Beer  and  cider,  bottled,  per  gaL,  3d. 

Biscuit  and  bread,  per  cwt.,  Sd 

Ba'ter,  percwt.,  8«. 

Coffee,  per  lb.,  Id, 

Leather,  maau&ctnres  of,  ad  Talorem,  10 

percent. 
Molasses,  per  gal.,  2</. 
Salt,  per  ton,  6<f. 

Spirits:  brandy,  gin,  cordials,  per  gaL,  4f. 
Ditto,  rum,  per  gal.,  U.  6d. 
Sugar,  refined,  per  cwt,  12«. 


Sugar,  unrefined,  per  cwt,  7«.  6dL 

Tea,  per  lb.,  4d, 

Tobacco,  mannfactored,  per  lb.,  3d, 

Wines,  bottled,  per  gal.,  4f . 

Ditto,  unbottled,  viz.  port,  nwdetra,  bock, 

bargondy,  and  claret,  per  gaL,  4f. 
Ditto,  sherry,  per  gal.,  2«.  6dL,  and  1S|  per 

cent 
Ditto,  otber  wines,  per  gaL,  4f . 
Gk>ods,  ad  ralorem,  5  and  7|  per  cent. 
Gtoods  imported  into  St.  John's,  10  per  cent 


Cod  fish,  seal  oil,  cod  oil,  and  seal  skins  are  the  staple  produce,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  exported  values  of  these  articles  have  heen 
progressively  increasing,  as  well  as  the  imports  and  tonnage.  On  an 
average  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  find  the  value  of  cod  fish  exported  was 
723,980^ ;  value  of  cod  and  seal  oil,  377,4102. ;  seal  skins,  82,0472. :  total, 
1,183,4372.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  produce  exported  from  the  Labrador 
and  St.  George's  Bay,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  325,0002L, 
and  all  this  large  balance  is  the  produce  of  the  sea  adjoining  the  coast  d 
this  island. 

Bebmuda. 

The  population  in  1851  was  10,982;  of  which,  4,569  white,  and  6,413 
oolourecL  The  revenue  was  15,8032.;  expenses,  15,1612.  Th^e  were 
entered  in  1858  204  vessels,  42,366  tons ;  and  cleared,  185  vessels, 
37,258  tons.  The  value  of  imports,  141^032. ;  and  of  exports,  27,210^ 
The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  folldws : — 
Malt  liquors,  per  hhd.,  I5s. ;  per  doz.,  dd.  Spirits — alcohol,  brandy, 
gin,  shrub,  whisky,  cordials,  per  &lL»  2s»  6d. ;  rum,  per  gaL,  2«.  Wine, 
ad  valorem,  1856,  20  per  cent  Unenumerated  goods,  ad  valorem,  2\ 
per  cent 

HONDUBAS. 

The  estimated  population  in  1858  was  19,000.  The  revenue,  27,848L; 
expenditure,  24,127^  The  tonnage  entered,  186  vessels,  28,722  tons ;  and 
cleared,  175  vessels,  26,591  tons.  The  value  of  imports,  207,9082. ;  of 
exports,  380,3782.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles 
were  as  follows : — 
[sse] 
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Cattle,  per  head,  4«. 
Gigan,  per  1,000, 128. 
Coffee,  per  100  lbs.,  8«. 
liamber,  per  m.  feet,  8^. 
Malt  liquors,  per  imp.  gal.,  6dL 
Cider,  per  doz.  bottles,  U. 
Spirits  and  cordials,  per  gal.,  2i. 


Tea,  per  lb.,  U. 
Tobacco,  per  100  lbs.,  12j. 
Wine,  per  Ral.,  2s. 
Duty  on  ali  articles,  I  per  cent. 
Duty  on  unrated  articles,  2|  per  cent 
Extra  duty  on  wines,  spirits,  and  cordials, 
per  imp.  gal.,  1«. 


Political  Franchise,— Electors  must  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  natural 
bom  or  naturalized  by  law,  and  possessed  of  real  property  o(  7L  sterling 
annual  value,  or  in  occupation  of  lands  or  houses  at  a  rental  of  7^  sterling 
per  annum,  and  for  six  months  previous  to  registration  in  like  possession; 
or  shall  be  at  the  time  of  and  for  six  montl^  previous -to  registration  in 
receipt  of  an  annual  salary  of  1007.  sterling. 

The  natural  features  of  this  territory  are  so  peculiar,  and  have  had  so 
marked  an  effect  in  moulding  the  character  and  directing  the  occupations 
of  the  people,  that  I  must  first  notice  them.  Along  the  whole  of  our  coast, 
which  extends  north  and  south  about  200  miles,  at  an  average  distance 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles,  runs  a  perfect  breakwater,  consisting  of  cays 
of  every  size  and  shape,  from  the  half-acre  patch  to  the  island  thirty  miles 
long.  Thus  Honduras  has  the  advantage  oi  possessing  a  sea  with  purifying 
tides  and  currents,  but  no  waves.  This  circumstance,  together  with  its 
numerous  rivers  on  whose  bars  smooth  water  is  continually  to  be  found, 

S'ves  to  the  settlement  a  facility  of  communication  between  the  several 
stricts  which  I  should  think  unequalled.  The  cays,  which  from  their 
position  are  of  so  much  benefit,  have  likewise  their  intrinsic  value.  On 
them  are  grown  the  greater  number  of  the  thousands  of  cocoa-nuts  annually 
exported.  They  form  also  places  of  sanitary  refuge  during  the  hot  damp 
months.  Being  in  general  composed  merely  of  sand  and  coral,  without 
mould,  they  support  no  vegetation  but  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  whose  boughs 
meet  over  the  small  houses  and  produce  a  permanent  shelter  from  the  sun. 
As  the  cocoa-nut  palm  dries  up  in  dying,  no  vegetable  decay  taints  the  air 
which  blows  as  pure  as  ovjer  a  ship  at  sea.  The  favourite  cays  are  provided 
with  wells  of  fresh  water.  Abundance  of  fish  is  to  be  caught  on  the  reef 
to  windward ;  and  conchs,  turtle,  and  lobsters  on  the  sanoy  shoal  under 
the  lee. 

In  the  interior  of  the  continental  portion  of  the  settlement  the  communi-- 
cation  is  principally  kept  up  by  means  of  the  rivers.  Beginning  in  the 
north ;  there  is,  first,  the  deep  and  sluggish  Hondo,  which,  with  its  three 
branches,  carries  navigation  beyond  our  limits.  The  Hondo  is  interesting, 
as  being  the  boundary  between  this  territory  and  Mexico,  or,  more  correctly, 
between  us  and  the  revived  Mava  Republic,  which  is  now  supreme  in 
southern  Yucatan.  The  one  side  presents  a  scene  of  total  ruin  and 
devastation.  Not  a  house  standing,  not  a  Spaniard  left  alive.  The  other 
is  still  happily  enlivened  by  the  industry  of  the  English  woodcutters. 
Ten  miles  from  the  Hondo  is  the  mouth  of  the  New  River;  a  stream 
hideous  in  its  lower  parts,  where  the  boatman  paddles  for  miles,  or  trims 
the  sails  of  his  schooner,  through  dense  forests  of  mangrove,  in  which  he 
cannot  find  a  solid  spot  of  ground  whereon  to  set  his  foot  Alligators  revel 
in  the  mud,  and  miasmata  fill  the  air.  This,  however,  is  the  river  upon 
which  the  greatest  number  of  large  crafts-  is  seen,  for  after  ascending  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  the  banks  become  firm,  then  gradually  rise,  and 
pretty  Spanish  villages — San  Estevan,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Orange  Walk, 
appear.    Higher  up,  again,  an  immense  lake  is  found,  with  streams  of  fresh 
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water  pouring  in  on  all  sides  and  bearing  down  to  this  central  basin  the 
logwood  to  be  shipped  in  the  **^bungay"  (Spanish  schooner),  and  the 
mahogany  to  be  formed  into  rafts. 

Proceeding  southward,  the  Freshwater  and  Northern  Rivers  are  passed ; 
each  with  its  numerous  lagoons  tapping  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Then 
comes  the  main  outlet  of  the  magnificent  Belize  River,  about  three  miles 
from  the  smaller  branch  upon  which  this  town  is  built  Five  miles  from 
Belize  is  the  Sibun.  The  scenery  here  changes.  The  sea  has  approached 
nearer  to  the  mountains,  and  in  six  miles  fi^m  the  river's  mouth  the 
alligators  and  mangrove  are  left  behind.  Then  for  two  days*  journey  up 
stream  the  whole  aspect  of  things  is  pleasing  and  cheerftil.  Human  habi- 
tations are  never  lost  sight  of.  Oranges,  shaddocks,  forbidden  fruit,  and 
mangoes  grow  in  such  abundance  as  to  nave,  under  a  barrel  ftiU,  no  money 
value.  Luxuriant  patches  of  sugar-cane  or  rice,  surrounded  by  groves 
of  plantains  and  bananas,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  clearings.  Pro- 
ceeding higher  up,  the  houses  and  fruit-trees  are  missed;  but  it  is  the 
number  of  the  population  which  is  exhausted,  not  the  resources  of  the 
land. 

The  Manatte  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Sibun;  then  foUow  if 
rapid  succession  Mullin's  River,  Upper  and  Lower  Staun  Creek,  the  Sittee, 
Monkey  River,  Deep  River,  Middle  River,  Rio  Grande,  Grolden  Stream^  the 
Moho,  Tomash,  and  Sarstoon.  I  can  vouch  for  the  beauty  of  such  of  ihese 
southern  rivers  as  I  have  visited,  and,  when  the  settlement  shall  be  peopled, 
the  richness  of  the  country  they  traverse  will  be  appreciated  and  developed. 

It  is  easy  to  count  the  rivers  which  throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  but  if 
a  line  were  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  inland  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  it  would  cross  an  infinite  number  of  **  creeks"  or  rivulets,  navi- 
gable for  mahogany  and  boats,  which,  after  intersecting  the  countiy,  lose 
themselves  in  Imces  or  larger  rivers. 

Accessions  to  our  population,  and  commercial  failures,  began  in  1858  to 
direct  public  attention  to  the  capabilities  which  Honduras  presents  for  ao 
extended  system  of  tropical  agriculture ;  and,  indeed,  impatience  was  occa- 
sionally shown  with  those  who  still  adhere  firmly  to  the  old  staples,  and 
declare  that  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement  can  be  maintained  by  logwood 
and  mahoganv  alone.  I  am  one  of  those  who  take  the  old-fashioned  view 
of  things.  The  wood-cutting  business  has  proved  a  good  friend  to  those 
who  were  faithful  to'  it,  and  still  maintains  two  or  three  thousand  labourers 
in  actual  afiluence.  Where  is  the  sugaivplanter  who  can  afford  to  give 
his  hands  from  three  to  five  shillings  a  day  and  rations  ?  Besides,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  I  am  well  ♦disposed  towards  the  cutting  trade.  The 
habits  of  bush  life,  with  the  self-reliance  which  it  creates,  whde  compelling 
mutual  aid  in  case  of  need,  and  habitual  hospitality,  have  created  in  British 
Honduras  a  development  of  the  negro  cnaracter  which  has  agreeably 
surprised  me. 

But  there  is  no  necessary  opposition  between  mahogany-cutting  and 
sugar-growing.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be,  should  the  population  ever 
become  considerable,  close  allies.  The  former  can  pay  the  highest  wages, 
so  need  not  dread  competiton.  The  wood-cutter  is  already  preparing  the 
way  for  the  planter,  who,  if  he  comes,  will  find  much  of  his  work  done  for 
him,  and  will  best  thrive  by  grafting  his  operations  on  those  of  the  mahogany 
gang.  To  say  that  so  many  trees  have  been  cut  in  a  certain  district,  and 
to  show  the  logs  in  Belize,  is  to  prcve  that  the  land  from  whence  they  came 
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is  admirably  adapted  for  settlement  Lar^e  mahogany  implies  a  good  soil ; 
the  "  getting  it  out "  implies  great  facilities  for  communication^  level  land 
for  the  plough,  and  water  carriage  even  for  the  bulky  sugar  hogshead ;  for 
these  valuable  trees  are  only  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  and  each 
one  requires  a  road  for  itself.  Thus,  even  now,  from  the  mahoganv 
village  by  the  river  side,  as  a  centre,  wide  and  level  roads  are  cut  through 
the  bush  in  all  directions,  and  we  want  but  people  in  order  to  line  them 
with  farms  and  plantations. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  Honduras  is  the  regularity  of  the 
seasons.  There  are  two  dry  periods  in  the  year  and  two  wet  ones.  For  a 
few  days  in  the  month  of  June  the  rivers  swell  and  overflow  their  banks, 
but  speedily  retire,  leaving  a  general  freshness  and  fertility  over  the 
country.  True,  the  "top-gallant  floods"  of  October  might  occasionally 
prove  embarrassing  to  the  planter,  but  the  Sibun  sugar-canes  show  that  the 
plant  thrives  from  the  immersion.  The  cultivator  of  rice  is  speciallv  bene- 
fited, as  nature  performs  the  necessary  operation  of  flooding  his  fields  and 
then  draining  them,  operations  which  the  planters  of  Carolina  and  Georgia 
have  to  perform  with  great  labour  and  expense. 

But  the  successful  manufacture  of  sugar  in  this  settlement  is  no  longer 
hypothetical.  Under  an  extremely  slovenfy  mode  of  cultivation  the  Corosal 
planter  has  already  obtained  possession  of  the  local  market  The  canes  are 
inserted,  anyhow,  into  half-cleared  ground,  and  left  to  crush,  by  their  own 
superior  vitality,  the  few  and  feeble  weeds ;  yet  the  eleven-year-old  ratoons 
show  no  symptom  of  exhaustion.  When  cut,  the  canes  are  ground  between 
wooden  rollers,  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  juice  being  thus  lost,  and  the 
sugar  is  boiled  in  copper  or  iron  pots.  Made  in  this  inartistic  manner,  the 
leakage  is  considerable  on  long  voyages;  yet  the  fi^e-grown  sugar  of 
Honduras  can  undersell  in  New  Orleans  the  produce  of  local  slave  labour. 
It  will  be  the  best  proof  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  if  I  mention  that, 
with  wages  varying  from  Is,  to  Is.  3d.  a  day  and  rations,  the  planter  will 
be  no  loser  if  he  sells  his  sugar  in  Corosal  at  8^.  the  100  lbs. ;  in  Belize, 
ninety  miles  ofi^,  with  the  excise  duty  of  2a.  paid,  at  12a.  The  nature  of 
the  climate  greatly  facilitates  the  production  of  sugar,  as  it  allows  the  cane 
to  ripen  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  thus  enables  the  planter  to  distribute 
the  laboxurs  of  the  harvest  over  the  twelve  months,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  labour  at  his  disposal. 

The  population  of  British  Honduras  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : — 
1st,  the  Maya  and  Chichanja  Indians  (Aztecs) ;  2nd,  Spanish  reftigees  from 
the  neighbouring  republics,  who  already  form  the  numerical  majority ;  3rd, 
white  and  black  Creoles,  Africans,  and  all  who  speak  the  English  language; 
4th,  Caribs. 

The  aborigines  deserve  the  pribril^y  of  notice.  The  descendants  of  the 
men  who  built  the  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  are  here  called  **  Indian 
churches,"  and  the  huge  mounds  of  limestone  and  coral  that  form  islands  of 
refrige  high  above  the  top-gallant  floods.  In  the  more  civilized  districts 
they  are  much  mixed  up  with  persons  of  other  races,  either  as  patient  and 
silent  domestic  servants,  or  as  useful  members  of  the  mahogany  gang. 
More  robust  than  the  Spaniard,  less  addicted  to  pleasure  than  the  nesx), 
they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  monotonous  drudgery  of  logwood-cutting, 
which  has  principally  passed  into  their  hands.  There  are,  however,  other 
tribes  of  Indians  within  our  borders  who  come  in  contact  with  civilization 
but  once  a  year.    They  cultivate  maize  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the 
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forest,  and  fatten  pigs,  whose  surplos  produce  thej  annaally  bring  to  some 
village  market,  procure  what  they  require,  principally  salt  and  annis,  and 
disappear  again.  We  know  but  little  of  these  people.  They  have  learnt 
to  respect  the  mahogany  tree  in  their  clearing  operations,  so  there  is  peace 
between  them  and  our  woodsmen.  When  fallen  in  with  accidentally,  these 
men  are  found  in  the  usual  Indian  working  dress — a  hat  and  towel — and 
are  in  manners  civil,  but  shy.  The  southern  portions  of  our  territory  have 
never  been  explored,  and,  according  to  the  Crown  surveyor,  they  contain 
inhabitants  who,  he  believes,  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  European  or 
Creole.  The  rivers  south  of  the  Sibun  have  their  source  in  the  mountains, 
whose  line  of  water-shed  forms  the  division  between  ourselves  and  Vera 
Paz.  Adown  these  streams,  at  least  down  Mullin's  River,  Mr.  Faber  has 
occasionally  seen  floating  rough  wooden  bowls  and  other  implements, 
which  testify  to  the  existence  of  some  inhabitants  utterly  unknown  to  us. 

The  principal  station  of  the  Spanish  immigrants  is  CorosaL  They,  with 
.  a  sprinkling  of  Indians,  are  our  sugar  growers.  The  town  already  contains 
a  population  of  4,500,  and  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  The  wide 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles;  and  the  little  houses  that  border 
them,  generally  consisting  of  one  room,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The 
doors  are  open  by  dav,  and  the  two  main  articles  visible  in  all  are  the 
family  hammock  and  altar.  OccasionaUy,  there  are  also  tables  and  rocking 
chairs,  and  a  sideboard ;  less  frequently  a  bed  with  mosquito-net,  but  the 
images  and  hammocks  are  of  rigid  necessity.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely 
from  devotion  that  the  former  are  tricked  out  so  gaily.  A  small  traffic  is 
made  in  religion,  and  the  fine  clothes  on  the  Virgin  are  part  of  the  specu- 
lation. Country  people  arriving  in  town,  conscious  of  sins  and  helplessness, 
staring  in  at  the  houses,  and  seeing  remission  and  protection  in  satin  and 
spangles,  straightway  purchase  from  the  master  of  the  house  a  few  rials' 
worth  of  candles,  which  they  light  on  his  own  altar,  and  pass  on  comforted. 

Corosal  possesses  no  building  of  architectural  pretension.  In  the  vast 
plaza  is  a  great  cruciform  incision,  from  which  a  cnurch  will  rise  when  the 
present  schism  in  our  Roman  Catholic  community  is  healed.  But  when 
that  will  be  it  is  hard  to  say.  My  own  well-meant  efforts  only  widened 
the  breach  they  sought  to  close.  Discord,  the  people  of  Yucatan  love  for 
itself;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  them,  since  our  tolerably  vigorous 
laws  will  not  allow  of  much  secular  insubordination,  to  carry  spiritual 
rebellion  to  its  utmost  extent  The  priest  who  now  possesses  the  most 
authority  over  them  has  been  excommunicated,  and  warned  not  to  trespass 
on  a  field  given  over  to  another's  pastoral  charge ;  but  with  drunken 
audacity  he  perseveres,  and  the  flock  follows  in  his  eccentric  movements, 
which  have  a  constant  tendency  towards  increasing  depravity.  Occasionally 
injured  husbands  or  brothers,  in  the  Spanish  belief  of  the  omnipotence  of 
my  office,  lay  before  me  tales  of  his  daring  and  whimsical  profligacy, 
but  his  influence  continues  unabated.  Heresy,  discontent,  an  inability  to 
do  good  oneself,  or  allow  others  to  do  it,  are,  however,  simply  easas  de 
Yucatan. 

In  a  comer  of  the  great  square,  which  is  some  day  to  have  a  church, 
standi  the  building  at  present  used  as. a  substitute.  It  is  a  bam;  gaudy 
*  enough  within,  but  not  sufficiently  solid  to  support  its  bells,  which  depend 
from  a  gallows  hard  by.  As  much  ceremony  as  can  be  managed  under  the 
circumstances  attends  the  celebration  of  mass.  The  elevation  of  the  host 
is  accompanied  by  the  ascent  of  sky-rockets.  Other  parts  of  the  service 
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are  marked  by  the  fizz  and  bang  of  squibs  and  the  more  solemn  and 
reverberated  explosions  of  bomboB.  Divine  sei*vice  is  followed  by  cock- 
fighting  of  card-playing,  with  doors  closed  against  the  police,  and  the  night 
opens  with  a  ball.  On  week  days,  also>  amusements  always  take  prece- 
dence of  work ;  gambling,  a  cock-fijght,  or,  more  rarely,  a  bull-fight,  are 
the  occupations  of  the  day ;  guitaring,  dancing,  and  waking  their  dead, 
those  of  the  night  Yet  all  seem  doing  well,— labourers'  and  employers  of 
labour  in  their  respective  spheres,  whose  boundary,  however,  is  not  very 
well  defined  in  Corosal.  Large  sums  of  money,  or  a  cane  field,  are  lost 
at  cards;  and  the  expense  of  their  entertainments  is  very  considerable. 
Olives  and  sugar-plums  being  the  only  refreshment  of  a  solid  description 
provided  in  a  well-regulated  Jiesta,  the  consiunption  of  champagne  and 
pale  ale  becomes  large.  The  other  Spanish  villages  are  much  like  Corosal ; 
in  the  morning,  melancholy,  noiseless  places,  brightened  up  at  night  by 
music  and  gay  dresses. 

In  violent  contrast  to  the  Spanish  village,  whose  inhabitant  in  his  utmost 
rage  will  not  raise  his  voice  to  an  unseenuy  pitch,  is  the  mahogany  f*  bank,** 
when  worked  principally  by  blacks.  Long  before  it  is  reached,  me  exube- 
rant and  aggressive  self-satisfaction  of  the  negroes  is  heard  filling  the  woods 
with  shouts,  laughter,  and  loud  talk.  The  bank,  as  its  name  implies,  is  on 
the  river  side.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  the  work  which  is  carried  on  for  miles 
around  Here  resides  the  captain  of  the  gang ;  here  the  stores  are  kept, 
and  the  huge  lo^  of  maho^ny  deposited,  until  the  fit  season  arrives  to 
throw  them  mto  uie  water.  The  business  of  the  day  is  simple  enough.  A 
"  hunter''  has  found  a  tree,  and  a  couple^of  men  are  sent  to  cut  it  down. 
This  tree-felling  is  the  very  hardest  work  I  have  seen  performed  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  person,  who  merely  saw  the 
mahogany  log  as  exported,  to  conceive  /the  size  and  beauty  of  the  tree. 
The  ''spurs,"  or  supporting  buttresses,  spring  from  the  trunk  some  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  would  be  endless  work  cutting  through 
these,  so  the  woodsmen  commence  operations  above.  A  very  light  plat- 
form, called  a  ''  barbecue,"  is  formed  of  three  long  flexible  sticks,  lashed 
into  a  triangle  enclosing  the  tree,  and  supported  at  the  angles  by  posts  of 
the  requisite  length  driven  into  the  ground.  The  man  who  chops  to  wind- 
ward, nom  whom  the  tree  will  fall,  has  the  hardest  work.  Standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  base  of  the  triangle,  fifteen  feet  or  more  from  the  ground,  he 
swings  his  ''  tuba  axe  "  with  the  five-feet  handle,  and  the  extreme  elasticity 
of  the  barbecue,  which  springs  under  him  like  a  tight  rope,  seems  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  of  the  man  mto  the  axe-head  as  it  enters  the  tree.  I  have 
never  seen  elsewhere  such  scientific  and  skilful  tree-felling.  The  largest 
tree  is  generally  brought  down  before  sunset.  The  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  saw  ofi*  aJi  above  the  lowest  branch,  to  square  the  log  roughly ;  then 
a  road  must  be  made  from  the  main  trucking  path  to  the  spot  in  the  forest 
where  the  lo^  lies.  When  the  trucks  are  brought  up,  the  mass  of  wood, 
which  sometunes  weighs  as  much  as  four  tons,  is,  witii  no  appliances  but 
tackles  and  levers,  lifted  up  dexterously  and  placed  on  them.  The  ''  truck- 
ing "  is  one  of  the  sights  wnich  the  inhabitants  like  to  show  a  stranger.  No 
catde  could  perform  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  bo  the  work  is  carri^  on  at 
night.  A  ''  set "  of  oxen,  six  pair,  sometimes  more,  is  attached  to  each 
truck.  Men  bearing  pine  torches  precede  and  accompany  each  log,  and  it 
forms  rather  a  strikmg  scene  as  the  several  noisy  and  brilliant  processions, 
conveying  from  the  denser  patts  of  the  forest,  meet  on  the  common  high 
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road  to  the  bank,  along  which  the  teams,  when  united,  sometimes  stretch 
for  half  a  mile. 

The  Creoles  are  very  skilful  boatmen,  but  hardly  so  much  so  as  our  Caribs, 
one  half  of  whose  life  is  spent  in  or  on  the  water.  From  their  earliest 
infancy  the  children  are  taught  to  swim,  sail  a  "dorej,^  and  use  the  paddle. 
I  have  seen  at  Staun  Creek  a  woman  coming  down  to  the  river  with  a 
mahogany  bowl,  full  of  clothes  to  be  washed,  on  her  head,  and  a  mere  baby 
on  her  hip.  Having  thrown  the  linen  on  the  bank,  she  places  the  child  in 
the  bowl,  and  then  pushes  it  from  the  shore  into  the  stream ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  young  Caribs,  before  they  can  speak  distinctly,  are  often  taught 
one  of  the  rudiments  of  **  dorey  "  sailing,  the  sitting  steady.  It  is  curious 
to  watch  the  fixed  and  earnest  countenances  of  the  Carib  babies  in  their 
washing  bowls,  which  soon  float  rapidly  down  towards  the  sand  bar  at  Uie 
mouth  of  the  stream.  The  least  loss  of  balance  upsets  the  small  embarka- 
tion, and  the  infant  has  to  strike  out  for  its  life.  But  this  is  in  no  danger. 
The  whole  juvenile  population  is  on  or  in  the  river  and  neighbouring  sea, 
fishing,  swimming,  paddling,  or  else  sailing  and  capsizing  in  small  doreys. 

These  Caribs  form  a  very  useful  portion  of  our  population ;  and  on  any 
of  the  various  expeditions  to  which  our  smooth  sea,  studded  with  innu- 
merable islets,  invites,  they  are  by  far  the  best  attendants.  Preferring  the 
water  to  the  land,  no  amount  of  wetting  from  spray  or  rain  seems  to  hurt 
them.  Indeed,  their  spirits  rise  with  the  wind,  and  the  greatest  damper  to 
their  vivacity  is  a  calm. 

The  Caribs  speak  their  own  language,  with  which,  however,  they  have 
incorporated  many  French  and  Spanish  words.  They  congregate  in 
villages  apart,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  intermarry  with  the  negroes.  Each 
man  on  his  marriage  builds  a  house,  clears  and  plants  about  an  acre  of 
land  for  his  wife,  and,  having  thus  provided  for  her,  returns  to  his  occu- 
pations on  the  water. 

I  must  again  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  communication.  Much, 
however,  of  its  contend  had  not  been  told  before,  and  need  not  be -so  again. 
To  bring  my  despatch  even  within  its  present  compass,  I  have  had  to  omit 
all  account  of  the  political  events  which  passed  around  us  in  1858,  and 
which  will  cause  that  year  to  be  well  remembered  in  Belize.  The  earlier 
months  saw  the  revival  on  our  frontier,  after  upwards  of  three  centuries  of 
apparent  extinction,  of  an  Aztec  power,  which  seems  likely  to  last  It 
arose  little  changed ;  there  is  the  language  of  the  days  of  (jortes,  and  the 
old  belief  in  the  divine  thirst  for  human  blood.  Ties  of  the  nearest  kind 
united  the  Mexicans,  who  still  struggled  in  their  own  country  against  the 
Indians,  to  those  who  had  sought  a  timely  refuge  in  this  territory.  A  thrill 
of  horror,  therefore,  ran  through  our  northern  districts  when  it  was  learnt 
that  all  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  first  rage  of  the  successful  assailants  had 
spared  in  the  captured  town  of  Belize^  were  solenmly  sacrificed  to  an  idol  in 
a  moonlighted  massacre. 

This  was  in  the  north.  On  the  south  we  have  had  to  deal  with  the  usual 
complications  of  the  Central  American  question ;  and,  in  December,  even 
the  sea  in  front  contributed  its  share  to  the  political  work,  when  it  saved 
the  republic  of  Honduras  by  throwing  on  our  hands  the  fiUibusters  who 
sailed  from  Mobile  in  the  Susan, 

Though  no  very  great  value  is  probably  attached  to  this  settlement,  its 
occupation  by  us  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  neighbouring 
republics,  and,  indeed,  to  humanity.      Under  the  shelter  of  our  proiec- 
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tion  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  Tucatecans  now  flourish  in  sight  of  their 
ruined  native  land ;  and  ihe  tide  of  Indian  rebellion  and  devastation  in 
its  progress  to  the  southward  was  checked  by  the  strong  English  force  on 
the  Hondo,  and  prevented  from  filling  the  channels  already  dug  for  it  in 
Gruatemala  and  other  States. 

Bahamas. 

The  population  in  1854  was  27>6 19— white,  5,499 ;  and  coloured,  22,120. 
The  revenue  was  33,1 36(. ;  the  expenditure,  34,333^  The  tonnage  entered 
was,  318  vessels,  26,005  tons;  and  cleared,  321  vessels,  26,299  tons.  The 
value  of  imports  was  190,523/L ;  of  exports,  92,1562.  The  condition  of  the 
peoole  is  as  follows : — They  have  neither  great  wealth  nor  many  wants. 
A  slight  exertion  can  always  procure  a  competence.  Climate  and  other 
things  considered,  they  live,  altogether,  an  easier  life  than  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  England.  They  know  no  stimulus  of  competition,  and 
recognize  no  need  of  manual  or  mechanical  excellence.  They  are  aware 
that  such  work  as  they  choose  to  perform  will  always  command  the  price  at 
which  they  appraise  it ;  and  that  the  labour  of  a  few  weeks  can  always  earn 
a  commensurate  period  of  repose.  They  are  not  uninstructed  or  unin- 
formed. I  have  found  negro  Creoles  whose  bookish  acquirements  might 
put  to  shame  those  of  the  mechanics  and  day  labourers  of  London  or  Liver- 
pool. It  is  true  that,  like  others  in  their  condition,  they  have  read  more 
than  they  remember,  and  remember  more  than  they  reflect,  and  are  very 
vain  of  the  learning  which  they  have  acquired.  Nor  is  it  a  source  of 
satisfaction  that  the  2,000  children  educated  in  the  Government  schools,  and 
the  1,100  children  educated  in  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  should  not  with  their  instruction  imbibe  a  greater  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  honest  labour  of  every  kind.  But  the  economical  conditions  of 
the  colony  explain  a  state  of  things,  which,  if  disagreeable,  is  not  unnatural. 
So  long  as  every  man  and  boy  in  the  place  can  earn  a  living  from  the 
pursuits  of  fishing,  wrecking,  snelling,  sponging,  or  fruit-growing,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  depreciate  the  status  of  domestic  service,  and  do  not 
care  much  for  the  approbation  of  the  employer  who  hires  them  to  do  house- 
hold work,  or  the  contractor  who  pays  high  wages  for  out-door  labour. 
The  independence  of  their  means  communicates  a  peculiar  tone  to  their 
lanmiage  and  demeanour.  People  who  are  toleraoly  familiar  with  the 
woriking  classes  of  England  would  be  surprised  at  the  manner  and  phraseo- 
logy of  men  who  were  regarded  as  mere  chattels  only  a  Quarter  of  a  centurv 
ago.  Their  *'  uppishness,  as  it  is  called,  produces  an  irntatien  in  the  mincb 
of  the  white  population,  who  cannot  but  contrast  the  different  treatment 
and  behaviour  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States.  It  certainly  must  be 
at  times  provoking  to  those  who  were  once  the  owners  of  slaves  to  hear  the 
free  blacks  denounce  and  repudiate  the  terms  "  master  **  and  *^  servant.*' 
even  as  applied  to  such  reciprocal  relations  as  are  thus  denominated  by  the 
common  law  and  custom  of  England.  I  can  imagine  no  remedy  for  this 
but  an  immigration  of  foreign  labourers ;  and  this  remedy  is  viewed  with 
dislike  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  as  an  experiment  which  is 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  its  novelty.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the 
principal  articues  were  as  follows  : — 


Ale  and  porter,  per  doz.,  1«. 
Ditto,  in  wood,  per  gal.,  4d, 
Batter,  per  cwt,  12f. 


Candles,  tallow,  per  cwt,  5f. 
Ditto,  other  sorts  of,  per  cwt.,  10«. 
Coffee,  i>er  cwt.,  4«. 
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Flour,  wheat,  per  barrel,  St. 

Halks  and  materials,  ad  yalorem,  15iL  per 

cent. 
Lard,  per  cwt.,  6«. 
Lamber,  per  1,000  feet,  8«. 
Meats,  salted  or  cored,  per  cwt.,  5s. 
Molasses,  per  gal.,  2d. 
Rice,  per  cwt.,  U.  6rf. 
Spirits,  brandy,  per  gal.,  5s. 
Ditto,  nun,  stronger  than  18  per  babble,  per 

gal.,  3*. 
Ditto,  mm,  18  to  24  per  bubble,  per  gal., 

2s.  ed. 
Ditto,  rum,  weaker  than  24  per  bubble,  per 

gal.,  2«. 


Spirits,  gin,  whisky,  and  other  sjnrits,  not 

enumerated,  per  gaL,  2s.  6<f. 
Soap,  per  cwt.,  4s. 
Sugar,  unrefined,  per  cwl,  5s, 
Ditto,  white  clayed,  per  cwt,  8#. 
Ditto,  refined,  per  cwt,  10«. 
Tea,  per  lb.,  9d. 

Tobacco,  manufsctured,  per  cwt,  lis. 
Wines,  per  gaL,  6d.  and  20  per  cent  ad 

yalorem. 
Unenumerated,  ad^alorem,  15Z.  percent 
All  articles  not  directly  imported,  20l.  per 

cent 


YiBGiN  Islands. 

The  populatiotl  in  1859  was  6,053 ;  of  whom  201  white^  448  coloured, 
1,366  mixed  blood.  The  revenue  in  1858  was  1,3892. ;  the  expenditure, 
1,3702.  There  were  entered  in  1858,  1,127  vessels,  3,584  tons:  and 
cleared,  1,117  vessels,  3,542  tons.  The  imports  amounted  to  5,0772L,  and 
the  exports  to  10,2532. 

St.  Chbistopheb. 

The  population  in  1855  was  20,741.  The  revenue  in  1858,  23,3562. ; 
and  the  expenditure,  17,0132^  The  shipping  entered  was,  971  vessels, 
31,608  tons;  and  cleared,  671  vessels,  31,169  tons.  The  value  of  imports 
was  161,3172. ;  and  of  exports,  189,9012.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on 
the  principal  articles  were  as  follows: — 


Candles,  taUow,  per  lb.,  not  stated. 
Fish,  dried,  per  100  lbs..  Is.  O^d. 
Flour,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.,  4s.  2d. 
Meal,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.,  2s.  Id, 
Oats,  per  bushel,  Sd. 
Lumber,  W.  pine,  per  1,000  ft.,  St.  id. 
Pork,  salted,  per  100  lbs.,  is.  2d. 


Butter,  per  100  lbs.,  8#.  id. 
Horses,  per  head,  I/.  Os.  lOd. 
Wine,  ad  TNlorem,  15  per  cent 
Shingles,  cypress,  per  1,000,  is.  2d. 
Tobi^co,  unmanufactured,  per  100  Iba,  10s. 
Goods,  ad  raiorem,  8  per  cent. 


Antigua. 


The  population  in  1856  was  35,408,  of  whom  33,206  were  coloured. 
The  revenue  in  1858  was  40,0632. ;  the  expenditure,  39,787i.  The  tonnage 
was — entered,  668  vessels,  42,534  tons ;  cleared,  676  vessels,  42,384  tons. 
The  value  of  imports  was  266,335/. ;  and  of  exports,  325,84U  In  1858 
the  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows : — 

Soap,  per  lb..  Id, 

Spirits,  brandj,  per  gal.,  2s.  6d, 

Ditto,  sweetened,  all  liqueurs,  per  gal.,  is. 

Ditto,  gin,  and  sli  others  not  sweetened,  per 

gal.,  2s. 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  per  lb.,  2d, 
Wine,  ad  yalorem,  16  per  cent 
Wood,  P.  pine,  per  mille  feet,  12s.  6il 
Ditto,  W.  pine,  per  m.  feet,  Ss.  id. 
Ditto,  cjpress  shingles,  per  m.  feet,  6«.  3d 
Ditto,  stages,  per  m.  feet,  10s.  5d. 
Non-enumerated  goods,  4|  per  cent. 


Beef  and  pork,  per  barrel,  16s. 

Bread,  per  cwt,  2s.  6d. 

Butter,  per  cwt,  10s. 

Candles,  tallow,  per  lb..  Id. 

Fish,  dried,  per  quintal,  Is. 

Fish,  pickled,  per  barrel,  2s. 

Flour,  per  barrel,  5s. 

Mules,  per  headel  XL 

Meal,  or  other  flour,  not  wheat,  per  barrel,  2s. 

Pease,  beans,  barlej,  oats,   and   com,  per 

bushel  S<^. 
Rice,  per  cwt,  2s. 


Nbvis. 

The  population  in  1844  was  9^71,     The  revenue  was  6^4332. ;  and  the 
expenditure,  6,482^    The  tonnage  was — entered,  251  vessels,  14,988  tons; 
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cleared^  250  vessels,  14,884  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  36,7212. ;  of 
exports,  45,6832.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles 
were  as  follows : — Beef,  pork,  and  hams,  corn  meal,  flour,  wheat,  lumber, 
8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a  specific  duty  on  certain  articles. 

MONTSERRAT. 

The  population  in  1856  was  7,043.  The  revenue  was  3,5952. ;  and  the 
expenditure,  2,8482.  The  tonnage  entered  was  184  vessels,  5,876  tons; 
cleared,  185  vessels,  5,950  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  17,8442. ;  and 
of  exports,  16,8292.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles 
were  as  follows : — 


Candles,  tallow,  per  cwt.,  7«. 

Com  meal,  per  barrel,  2$, 

Fish,  dried,  per  barrel  of  100  lbs.,  U, 

Fish,  pickled,  per  barrel  of  2U0  lbs.,  2t. 

Flour,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.,  4f. 


Linens,  cottons,  and  other  British  mannfac- 

tnres,  ad  ralorem,  6  per  cent 
Fork,  and  other  sUted  meats,  per  barrel  of 

200  lbs.,  8«. 


Turks  Islands. 

The  population  in  1850  was  3,250.  The  revenue  in  1857  was  5^9522. ; 
the  expenoiture,  6,0302.  The  tonna^  entered  was  373  vessels,  45,822  tons ; 
cleared,  357  vessels,  44,747  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  33,4182. ;  and 
of  exports,  29,2742.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles 
were  as  follows : — 


Flour,  wheat,  per  barrel,  3s.  9d. 

Ditto,  rye  and  corn  meal,  per  barrel,  Is.  6d, 

Lnmber,  m.,  6«. 

Ditto^  shingles,  m.,  U. 

Ditto,  shingles,  cypress,  m.,  2s. 

Meat,  salted  or  cored,  per  cwt.,  4f.  Scf. 

Ditto,  salted   or   cored,   100  lbs.  (1856-7), 

4s.  2<f. 
Spirits,  rum,  24°  proof,  per  gallon  (1855-6  7), 

ds. 


Spirits,  rum,  under  proof,  per  gaL  (1856-7), 

2s.  5<i. 
Ditto,   rum,   orer  proof  (extra),  per  gal. 

(1855-6-7),  Id. 
Ditto,  gin,  whiskey,  and  shrub,   per   gaL, 

1856-7,  ds.  Sd. 
Ditto,  brandy,  per  gal.  (1856-7),  4s. 
Sugar,  refined,  per  100  lbs.  (1856-7),  8s.  4d. 
Ditto,  clayed,  per  100  lbs.  (1856-7),  6s.  3d. 
Ditto,  unrefined,  per  100  lbs.  (1856-7),  4s.  2d. 


Dominica. 

The  population  in  1855  was  25^230 ;  of  whom,  24,287  were  coloured, 
and  847  white.  The  revenue  in  1858  was  13,5292. ;  and  the  expenditure, 
13,9732.  The  shipping  entered,  320  vessels,  8,938  tons;  ana  cleared, 
313  vessels,  9,204  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  64,5432.;  and  of 
exports,  84,9062.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were 
as  follows: — 


Ale,  malt,  &c,  per  gal.,  Sd, 

Butter,  per  cwt.,  7s.  Gd. 

Candles,  tallow,  per  cwt.,  4s.  Bd. 

Fisb,  dried,  per  cwt.  Is.  6dL 

Fish,  pickled,  per  barrel,  Ss. 

Flour,  wheat,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.,  4<.  2d. 

Hardware,  ad  Talorem,  10  per  ceot. 

Linen  and  cottons,  ad  ralorem,  10  per  cent 

lanen  and  cotton  handkerchiefs,  per  piece, 

2a.  Sd 
OH,  oliye,  per  gal.,  9dL 


Silks,  except  corahs  and  bandannahs,  ad 
yalorem,  15  per  cent. 

Ditto,  corahs  and  bandannaqs,  per  piece,  2s. 

Ditto,  Madras  and  Ventripollam  handker- 
chiefs, per  piece,  2s.  Sd. 

Tobacco,  raw,  per  100  lbs.,  8s.  4d. 

Wines,  a<l  yalorem,  20  per  cent. 

Wood,  stayes  and  hoops,  per  m.,  8s.  4d, 

Ditto,  W.  P.  lumber,  per  m.  ft.,  7s.  6rf. 

Ditto,  shingles,  under  14  in.,  per  m.  ft.,  2s 

Ditto,  14  and  under  16  in.,  perm,  ft.,  Ss.  6<f. 

Ditto,  above  16,  perm,  ft.,  5s. 


St.  Luoia. 

The  population  in  1858  was  26^050;  of  whom^  25^334  were  coloured, 
and  716  white.     In  1858  the  revenue  was  Id^lDH. ;   the  expenditure, 
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12,077/.  The  tonnage  entered,  158  vessels,  9,891  tons;  cleared,  159  vessels, 
9,297  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  J02,056Z. ;  of  exports,  94,669L 
The  produce  was  7,240,668  lbs.  suf^ar,  45,050  lbs.  coffee,  79,902  lbs.  cocoa, 
80,866  galls,  rum,  and  166,442  galls,  molasses.  The  rates  of  customs 
duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows : — 


Batter,  per  lb.,  5  per  cent,  ad  yalorem. 
Cottons  and  linens,  ad  yalorem,  5  per  cent. 
Fish,  dried  cod,  per  quintal,  U. 
Hour,  wheat,  per  barrel,  2«. 


Cattle,  per  bead,  5  per  cent. 

Mules,  per  head,  5  per  cent. 

Tobacco,  raw,  per  lb.,  2d. 

Wines,  all  kinds,  ad  valorem,  10  per  cent 


St.  Vincent. 

The  population  in  1857  was  30,128.  In  1858  the  revenue  was  20,874!.; 
the  expenditure,  19,012/L  The  shipping  entered,  «S48  vessels,  21,646  tons; 
cleared,  339  vessels,  21,450  tons.  The  value  of  imports,  160,948Z. ;  and 
of  exports,  181,9342.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles 
were  as  follows : — 


Ale,  fceer,  cider,  and  perry,  per  tun,  1/.  5s, 

Ditto,  per  doc,  4d, 

Butter,  per  cwt.,  St. 

Candles,  tallow,  per  cwt.,  1«.  6<f. 

Cordaire,  per  cwt.,  Is.  6^. 

Fish,  dried  or  salted,  per  cwt.,  Is. 

Flour,  per  barrel,  4s. 

Meal,  com,  per  barrel.  Is.  3d. 

Pork  and  beef,  salted  and  cured,  not  «zoeeding 

200  lbs.,  Ss.  4d. 
Rioe,  per  cwt..  Is. 
Spirits,  brandjyper  gal.,  3«. 
Ditto,  gin,  per  gal.,  St.  6d. 


Wood,  W.  and  spruce  pine,  per  m.,  4s. 

Ditto,  shingles,  cypress,  per  m.,  2*. 

Wines,  ad  yalorem,  20  per  cent. 

Goods,  ad  Talorem,  vis.  '—Drugs  and  paints; 
glassware  ;  hardware,  ironmongery,  sod. 
implements;  leather,  and  leather  mann- 
^ctures ;  lime,  temper ;  linen,  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  felt,  and  straw  manu&ctures; 
machinery;  oil  cake  and  oil  meal ;  per- 
fumery; pickles  and  preserves;  presenred 
meats;  salt;  stationery  and  books  ;  wooden 
goods,  and  unenumerated  artidea— 5  per 
cent. 


Barbadoes. 

The  population  in  1851  was  135,939;  of  whom,  120,115  were  coloured, 
and  15,824  white.  In  1858  the  revenue  was  96,915/. ;  and  the  expendi- 
ture, 87,891.  The  shipping  entered,  1,051  vessels,  144,018  tons;  and 
cleared,  1,078  vessels,  156,338  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  1,325,1182.; 
and  of  exports,  1,468,450^  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal 
articles  were  as  follows : — 


BtittBT,  per  100  lbs.,  6s.  Scf. 

Bread,  white,  per  100  lbs*,  Sd^ 

Ditto,  brown,  per  100  lbs.,  Ad. 

Candles,  tallow,  per  100  lbs.,  5s. 

Cattle,  neat  or  homed,  per  head,  Ss.  4d. 

Cordage,  per  100  lbs..  Is. 

Com  and  grain,  unground,  per  bushel,  S<f. 

Flour,  wheat,  per  barrel  of  196  Iba,  Ss.  6<f. 

Fish,  salmon,  dried,  pickled,  or  smoked,  per 

100  lbs..  Is. 
Ditto,  other  kinds,  pickled,  per  barrel,  S(L 
Ditto,  dried  or  salted,  per  cwk,  4d 
Hardware,  ad  valorem,  S  per  cent. 
Horses,  per  head,  IL  \Ss,  4d, 
Linens  and  cottons,  ad  yalorem,  3  per  cent. 
Lumber,  per  100  sup^^cial  ft.,  2s.  Id. 


Malt  liquors,  in  wood,  per  64  gal.  cask,  4s.  SdL 

Dittu,  bottle,  per  doc,  Sd. 

Meau,  salted  and  cured,  per  100  lbs.,  4s. 

Mules,  per  head,  XL  5s. 

Meal,  com  and  linseed,  per  barrel  of  196 

lbs..  Is. 
Rice,  per  100  lbs.,  5dL 
Soap,  per  100  lbs..  Is. 
Spirits,  brandy,  per  gal.,  Ss.  6d. 
Ditto,  rum,  per  gal.,  Is.  S^. 
Wood,  shingles,  cjpress,  pet  m.,  2s. 
Ditto,  cedar,  per  m..  Is. 
Ditto,  other  kinds,  per  m..  Is.  6d, 
Ditto,  stares,  per  m.,  2s.  Id. 
Tobacco,  per  lb.,  Sd. 
Wines,  ad  yalorem,  15  per  cent. 


Grenada. 

The  population  in  1851  was  32^671.    In  1858  the  revenue  was  l7fi60L; 
and    the    expenditure^    15^2412.      The    shipping    entered,    370    vessels, 
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38,959  tons;  cleared,  381  vessels,  21,134  tons.  The  value  of  imports, 
103,1652.  ;  of  exports,  185,613/.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the 
principal  articles  were  as  follows : — 

Batter,  per  100  lbs.,  Ss, 
Candlef,  tallow,  per  100  lbs.,  5s. 
Flour,  per  barrel,  48, 
Fish,  dried,  per  cwt.,  U* 


Lumber,  tpmoe  and  white  pine,  per  mille 

feet,5«. 
Unenuinerated  goods,  ad  yatorem,  2^  and  6 

per  cent,  5  and  7|  per  cent. 


Tobago. 

The  population  in  1858  was  estimated  at  14,378  ;  of  whom^  14,218  were 
coloured,  and  160  white.  The  revenue  was  9,654Z. ;  and  the  expenditure, 
9,940/.  The  shipping  entered  was  76  vessels,  6,270  tons;  and  cleared, 
79  vessels,  7,000  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  62,1 37 i.;  and  of 
exports,  72,4012.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principid  articles 
were  as  follows : — 


Ale  and  beer,  per  hhd.  10«. ;  per  doas.,  6d, 

Beef  and  pork,  salted,  per  200  Ibt.,  6«. 

Butter,  per  lb..  Id, 

Candlet,  tallow,  per  lb..  Id. 

Coals,  per  hhd.,  Is.  Sd,  j  per  ton,  2s. 

Oopper,  manufactures  of,  ad  yalorem,  7 4  per 

cent. 
Fish,  dried,  per  quintal,  Is. 
Flour,  wheat,  per  barrel,  Ss.  6d. 


Gin,  per  gal.,  Ss. 

Hani  ware  and  ironmongery,  ad  valorem,  7| 

percent. 
Linens,  cottens,  and  woollens,  ad  valorem, 

7i  per  cent. 
Lumber,  W.  pine,  per  m.  ft.»  Ss. 
Rice,  per  100  lbs.,  2s. 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  per  lb..  Id. 


Trinidad. 

The  population  in  1851  was  68,600.  In  1868  the  revenue  was 
145,39  R ;  and  the  expenditure,  174,022.  The  shipping  entered  840 
vessels,  87,837  tons ;  and  cleared,  845  vessels,  88,765  tons.  The  value 
of  imports  was  825,969^  ;  and  of  exports,  785,8632^  The  rates  of  customs 
duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows  :— 


Bread  and  biscuits,  per  barrel,  7ji<f. 
Candles,  tallow,  per  100  lbs.,  2s.  Id. 
Ditto,  sperm,  composition,  &c.,  per  100  lbs., 

6s. 
Cheese,  per  100  lbs.,  5s. 
Coals,  per  hhd..  Is.;  per  ton,  Sd. 
Com,  per  bushel,  2^4. 
Ditto,  meal,  per  barrel.  Is. 
Ditto,  oats,  per  bushel,  2|d. 
Cottons,  linens,  woollens,  &c.,  ad  yalorem,  5 

per  cent. 
Fish,  dried  and  salted,  per  100  lbs..  Is. 
Ditto,  pickled,  per  barrel,  2s.  6<L 
Flour,  per  barrel,  5s. 

Quano  and  manure,  ad  valorem.  3^  per  cent. 
Haberdashery  and  gloret,  ad  valorem,  10  per 

cent. 
Hardware,  ironmongery,  ad  valorem,  5  per 

cent. 
Ditto,  steam  machinery,  ad  Falorem,  S^  pc^r 

cent. 
Ditto,  agricultural  machinery,  ad  valorem,  3| 

percent. 
Lard,  per  100  lbs.,  2s.  6</. 
Leather,  boots  and  shoes,  ad  valorem,  6  per 

cent. 
Ditto,  saddlery,  ad  valorem,  6  per  cent. 


Leather,  unmanufiictured,  ad  ralorem,  6  per 

cent 
Live  stock,  cattle,  per  head,  2s.  Id. 
Ditto,  horses,  per  head,  2L 
Ditto,  mules,  per  head,  1/. 
Malt  liquors,  per  hhd.,  10s. ;  per  doz.,  6<f. 
Matches,  per  gross,  2s.  6</. 
Meat,  ueef;  pickled,  per  100  lbs.,  4s.  2d. 
Ditto,  hams,  per  100  lbs.,  4«.  2d. 
Ditto,  poric,  per  100  lbs.,  4s.  2d. 
Medicines  aod  drugs,  ad  yalorem,  8|  per  cent. 
Oil,  oliye,  per  gal.,  9d, 
Ditto,  cake,  ad  yalorem,  3|  per  cent 
Kice,  per  100  lbs.,  2s. 

Silks,  ribbons,  Sec,  ad  yalorem,  10  per  cent. 
Soap,  per  100  lbs..  Is. 
Spirits,  brandy,  per  gal.,  4s. 
Ditto,  gin,  per  gal.,  4s. 
Ditto,  liqneuTik  per  gal.,  4s. 
Sugar,  refined,  per  100  lbs.,  10s. 
Tar  and  pitch,  per  barrel,  6d 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  per  lb.,  4}//. 
Wine,  sherry,  port,  Madeira,  per  gal.,  is. 
Dittos  TenerifiEe,  Malaga,  Muscat, and  Canary. 

per  gal.,  Sd. 
Ditto,  yin  de  c6te,  per  gal.,  2d. 
Ditto,  Muscat,  per  dox.,  4s. 
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Wine,    iherry,   port,  Madeira,   champagDe, 

Burgundy,  &c.,  per  doz.,  6«. 
Wood,  lumber,  W.  and  F.  pine,  per  m.  feet, 

6a.  3d. 


Wood,  hoops,  ad  yalorem,  3^  per  cent. 
Ditto,  shingles,  per  m.  feet,  U. 
Ditto,  staves,  per  m.,  lOs. 


British  Guiana. 

The  population  in  1851  was  127,695,  of  whom  11,558  were  European) 
14,754  mixed,  91,710  African,  7,670  East  Indian,  and  2,003  aborigines. 
The  revenue  in  1858  was  273,2952. ;  and  the  expenditure,  272,132^  The 
shipping  entered  in  1856,  839  vessels,  145,005  tons;  and  cleared,  691 
vessels,  112,973  tons.  The  value  of  imports  in  1855  was  986,016i; 
and  of  exports,  1,331,37  R  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal 
articles  were  as  follows : — 


Beet,  picUed,  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.,  3  dok. 

Bricks,  per  1,000,  30  cents. 

Batter,  per  lb.,  2  cents. 

Ck>als,  per  hogshead,  from  1st  July  (1858), 

24  cents. 
Ditto,  loose,  per  ton,  from  1st  July  (1858), 

36  cents. 
Com,  per  bushel,  6  cents. 
Fish,  dried,  per  112  lbs.,  50  cents. 


Flour,  wheat,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.,  1  doL 
Lumber,  per  1,000  feet,  2  dols. 
Malt  liquor  in  wood,  per  hogshead,  5  dols. 
Ditto,  in  bottles,  per  doz.  quarts,  24  cents. 
Rice,  per  100  lbs.,  25  cents. 
Shocks,  per  package,  8  cents. 
Spirits,  per  gal.,  irom  1st  July  (1858X  1  doL 
70  cents. 


Jamaica. 

The  population  in  1844  was  377,433,  of  whom  185,776  were  white, 
and  361,657  coloured.  The  revenue  was  216,4832.;  and  the  expen- 
diture, 191,3212.  The  shipping  entered  was  475  vessels,  87,885  tons; 
cleared,  484  vessels,  91,172  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  1,058,6542.; 
and  of  exports,  1,179,0142.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal 
articles  were  as  follows :  — 


Ale  and  beer,  per  tun,  5/.  7«. 

Butter,  per  cwt,  9«. 

Candles,  taUow,  per  56  lbs.,  28.  6d. 

Com:  flour,  wheat,  per  barrel,  6s. 

Ditto,  meal,  not  wheat,  per  barrel,  U. 

Fish,  dried,  per  cwt.,  2«. 

Ditto,  pickled,  per  cwt.,  4a. 

Ditto,  alewires  and  herrings,  per  barrel,  2a. 

Gtoods,  unenumerated,  12|  per  cent. 


Pork,  salted,  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.,  lOa. 

Spirits,  brandy,  per  gal.,  la. 

Ditto,  gin,  per  gal.,  6a. 

Ditto,  rum,  produce  of  and  imported  from 

British  possessions,  per  gal.,  6<. 
Ditto,  whiskejf ,  per  gal.,  5a. 
Ditto,  other  kmds,  and  cordials  or  compounds, 

per  gal.,  8*. 
Wines,  per  tun,  15/. 


Falilland  Islands. 

The  population  in  1858  was  621.  The  revenue  was  9,7412. ;  the  ex- 
penditure, 5,8202.  The  shipping  entered  in  1857  was  40  vessek,  18,415 
tons.     The  value  of  imports  was  1 1,3002. ;  and  of  exports,  11,8002* 

Australia,  New  South  Wales. 

The  population  in  1858  was  342,065.  The  revenue  was  1,456,45 IL; 
and  the  expenditure,  1,571,3632.  The  tonnage  entered  was,  1,141  vessels, 
348,984  tons;  cleared,  1,254  vessels,  366,825  tons.  The  value  of  imports 
was  6,059,3662.;  and  of  exports,  4,186,2772.  In  1858  there  were  1,334 
mortgages  of  705,336/. ;  65  liens  of  937,643  sheep.     There  were  19  mines 
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producing  216,397  tons  of  coal;  value,  762,182i.  There  were  200,713 
horses,  2,110,604  horned  cattle,  7,581,762  sheep,  and  92,843  swine.  The 
rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows : — 

Spirits,  cordials  and  liqaeiirs,  according  to 
Sykes*  hydrometer,  per  gaL,  lOs, 

Ditto,  all  other,  per  gal.,  78, 

Ditto,  brandied  fruits,  per  gal.,  10s. 

Sugar,  raw,  per  cwt.,  5«. 

Ditto,  refined,  per  cwt.,  6«.  Sd, 

TeM,perlb.,  3tf. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  per  lb.,  2«. 

Ditto,  cigars,  per  lb.,  Ss. 

Wine  containing  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  per  gal.,  10«. 

Ditto,  not  containing  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  per  gal.,  28. 


Beer  in  bottles,  per  gal.,  2d, 
IMtto,  in  wood,  per  gal.,  Id, 
Chicory,  per  lb.,  2d, 
Coffee,  per  lb.,  2d. 
Molasses,  per  cwt.,  d«.  4d, 
Opium,  per  lb.,  10s. 
Spirits,  brandy,  per  gal.,  lOs. 
Ditto,  rum,  per  gal.,  7s. 
Ditto,  Genera,  per  gal.,  IDs. 
Ditto,  whiskey,  per  gal.,  7s. 
Ditto,  gin,  per  gal.,  lOs. 
Ditto,  perfhmed,  per  gal.,  7s. 


Statibtioal  Vibw  of  the  Prooress  of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  Year  1821  to  1858. 


Popula- 

Nnmber 
of 

ACTM 

under 

LiYi  Stock. 

SBIPPXMO. 

Wool 

Value 
of 

Value 
of 

Expendi- 

YCMT. 

tion. 

Honed 

(Value). 

Total 

Total 

ReTenue. 

tnre. 

GnltiTa- 
tion. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Inwards. 

Ontwarda. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18S1 

39,788 

— . 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

~-m 

86.331 

— 

1883 

30.766 

— 

_ 

138,575 

33,934 

80,793 

173380  lbs. 

. 

_ 

45310 

46,439 

1893 

31.739 

— > 

— 

177,935 

30334 

33,333 

198.340  lbs. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1834 

83.703 

— 

— 

184336 

— 

— 

375,760  ItM. 

— 

_ 

49371 

.^ 

1835 

88,676 

46.5141 

184,619 

387,633 

34359 

33,688 

411,600  ItM. 

800,000 

100,000 

71383 

98,030 

1836 

84.649 

- 

— 

- 

17,178 

17,030 

553,960  lbs. 
£48384 

1  860,000 

100,600 

78,331 

97366 

1837 

35,638 

— 

— 

— 

36306 

14,501 

407,1 16  Ibe. 
£84,306 

j  863334 

76,314 

79310 

1 14310 

1838 

36,598 

71,538 

863,868 

536391 

83359 

30,186 

40351 

570,000 

90,060 

96.713 

97,953 

1839 

41.450 

— 

— 

— 

37,343 

87,586 

68,555 

601.004 

161,716 

103,785 

110.136 

1830 

46,303 

— 

_ 

~-m 

81,335 

38338 

84,907 

430,480 

141,461 

104.729 

108.135 

1831 

51.155 

— 

— 

— 

34,000 

85.353 

75,979 

490.153 

384,168 

181,066 

103.328 

1833 

58.534 

— 

_ 

~-m 

41,350 

43357 

73359 

604,630 

384344 

185347 

115,004 

18;»3 

60.794 

60.530 

— 

— 

50,164 

49,703 

108,693 

718.973 

894301 

164.741 

136,693 

1884 

66,313 

74,811 

— 



58,533 

53,373 

318,638 

991,990 

587,640 

805.448 

138,660 

1835 

71.593 

79,356 

— 

— 

63319 

66364 

299387 

1,114,805 

683.198 

874,!S9t 

171.044 

1836 

77.096 

87,483 

— 

—m 

65,414 

63,8?4 

869,384 

1.237,406 

748,634 

830379 

317,877 

1837 

85,367 

93,185 

— 

— 

80,114 

78,030 

833.166 

1,297.491 

760,054 

354303 

305,388 

1838 

97.918 

93.913 

— 

—m 

91,777 

93,004 

405,977 

l.^:y,■-i77 

803.768 

335394 

499.396 

1839 

114.386 

95.813 

... 

_ 

185.474 

134,776 

443,504 

3,l>a'i,371 

948,776 

458,801 

579,765 

1840 

139.463 

136,116 

— 

_ 

178358 

163.704 

566,183 

8,Cllj89 

1.399,693 

683.113 

570,0^3 

1841 

149.669 

115,180 

— 

— 

183.778 

173,118 

517,537 

8,(=-7^i88 

1.023.397 

493.980 

338.398 

1848 

159.889 

136,874 

897,319 

4304,946 

148,931 

134,970 

595,175 

1,4'r:./>59 

1,0^7,411 

438,781 

498,183 

1843 

165.541 

146,165 

1,017,316 

5,055,337 

110,864 

110,036 

685347 

1,r.:iii.:.44 

1,173,820 

86O39I 

369.490 

1844 

173.377 

144,«61 

1,159,433 

5,604.644 

87,589 

109343 

645344 

KVi  ,J60 

1.13t,115 

310.953 

845.584 

1845 

181.556 

163,979 

1,348,033 

6,302,031 

105,353 

103,961 

1,099,343 

l.li:j3.M54 

1365.986 

366.687 

393.769 

1846 

196.704 

183,360 

1,430,736 

7.906311 

141,467 

134,998 

1319,985 

l,li:ui.rH33 

1,481389 

353.778 

390,098 

1847 

305,009 

165,784 

1,614.967 

10,071,685 

154,904 

168,664 

1,373,118 

l,lH'j,i«3 

1370.046 

896,360 

413,078 

1848 

380.474 

164,664 

1,753,8A3 

11,660,819 

199,304 

187,333 

1.340.144 

U.:Vi..=-50 

1330.368 

896363 

460,581 

1849 

346.399 

183,739 

1,810,313 

13.102.540 

218,967 

314,056 

1,338.5.59 

1,7  ■»^,  130 

1.891,870 

575.693 

516338 

1850 

365.503 

198,0'^6 

1,738,965 

13,059,334 

234315 

363349 

1,614341 

3,(h:-.:t38 

3,399,5^0 

6518,711 

567,165 

1851 

197,168 

153,117 

1,375,357 

7396395 

153,008 

189,030 

838303 

l/>f,Jj.'.»31 

1,796913 

486.698 

444,108 

1853 

306.354 

131.730 

1,495,984 

7.707317 

197366 

175,9<30 

676.815 

1,000.486 

4,604.034 

683.137 

6OO333 

1853 

331.088 

139.014 

1,563.386 

7,939,708 

336,853 

841,540 

999396 

9;M2m 

4333.846 

987.477 

683,631 

1854 

351.315 

131.857 

1,576.750 

8.144,119 

376,937 

409,489 

1,181,956 

5,t-»!/i68 

4.060.136 

1,839,147 

'  1,136369 

1855 

377,579 

171,100^ 

1,868,407 

8,603,499 

353,333 

8*'>3,483 

1.078317 

4,(-.M'..,M9 

3384.130 

1,660,710 

1.675,034 

1856 

286373 

186.033 

3,033,418 

7,736,323 

331,679 

836,113 

1303,070 

5,'J*.ij.^j71 

3.430380 

1,986,553 

1,835,134 

1857 

305.487 

184,513 

3,148,664 

8,139,168 

351,418 

377.147 

1,375,067 

6,7".  5.  J  08 

4.011,958 

1.581.137 

1343,328 

1856 

843,063 

317,443 

3,110,604 

7,581,763 

348,984 

866335 

1,136,486 

6,tr^Li.3>i6 

4,186377 

1,456,451 

1370366 

ViCTOKL/L 

The  population  in  1858  was  504,519,  including  33,000  Chinese,  The 
revenue  was  2,944,6132. ;  and  the  expenditure,  2,365,8562.  The  shipping 
entered  was  2,634  vessels,  648,103  tons;  and  cleared,  2,015  vessels, 
641,254  tons.     The  value  of  imports  was  15,108,249/. ;  and  of  expoi-ts, 
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13,989,209?.,  including  10,000,000t  gold, 
the  principal  articles  were  as  follows : — 


The  rates  of  customs  duties  on 


Spirits  and  strongr  waters  of  an/  strength 
not  ezoeeding  the  strength  by  Sokes' 
hydrometer^  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  or  less  strength  than  proof, 
per  gal.,  10«. 

Ditto,  conlials,  liqueors,  or  strong  waters, 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  artlcW,  so 
that  the  de^nree  of  strength  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  bykes*  hydrometer,  per  gal., 
lOs, 


Wines,  per  gnl.,  2s. 

Beer  and  ciler,  per  gal.,  6r/. 

Tobacco,  per  lb.,  2t. 

Snuff,  per  lb.,  28, 

Cigars,  per  lb.,  8«. 

Tea,  per  lb.,,  6d. 

Coffee  and  chicory,  per  lb.,  2d, 

Sugar,  per  cwt.,  6f. 

Molasses  and  treacle,  per  cwt.,  3<. 


South  Australia. 

The  population  in  1858  was  estimated  at  118>665.  The  revenue  was 
601,5002.;  the  expenditure,  543,025^  The  shipping  entered  was  396 
vessels,  102,079  tons ;  and  cleared,  390  vessels,  97,196  tons.  The  value 
of  imports  was  1, 7 69,352 /L ;  and  of  exports,  1,512,185Z.  The  rates  of 
customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows : — 


Beer,  porter,  ale,  perry,  and  cider,  per  gal., 

4d. 
Boots  and  shoes,  ad  yalorem,  5  per  cent. 
Cntlerj  and  hardware,  ad  ralorem,  5  per 

cent. 
Draperj,  ad  valorem,  5  per  cent. 


Spirits,  per  gal.,  9s. 

Sugar,  muscovado,  per  cwt.,  2s. 

Tea,  per  lb.,  2d. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  per  Ih.,  Ic. 

Wine,  per  gal..  Is. 


Western  Australia. 

The  population  in  1858  was  14,776.  The  revenue  was  52,804^ ;  ami 
the  expenditure,  47,1 19/L  There  were  entered,  116  vessels,  58,830  tous; 
and  cleared,  110  vessels,  47,719  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  144,932^; 
and  of  the  exports,  78,649/L  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal 
articles  were  as  follows : — 


Beer,  pf  r  gal.,  4d, 

Tea,  per  lb.,  2d. 

Tobacco,  manufucture<i,  per  lb.,  Is.  9d. 

Ditto,  unmanufactured,  per  lb.,  Is. 

Sugar,  reflni'd  and  randy,  per  cwt.,  4s. 

Ditto,  moist  and  molasses,  per  cwt.,  3s. 


Spirits,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof 
by  Sykes*  hydrometer,  and  so  in  pro{ior- 
tion,  per  gal.,  12s. 

Wine,  per  gal.,  2s. 

Goois,  ad  Talorem.  7  per  cent. 


Tasmania. 

The  population  in  1858  was  84,080,  including  14  abori^nes.  The 
revenue  was  599,.V242. ;  the  expenditure,  560,488^  The  shipping  entered, 
973  vessels,.  147,947  tons;  and  cleared,  985  vessels,  14f),864  tons.  The 
value  of  imports,  1,324,612/.;  and  of  exports,  l,l51,609t  The  rates  of 
customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows :  — 


Coffee,  per  lb.,  l^d. 
Hops,  per  lb.,  2d. 
Malt  liquor,  per  doz.  pints,  9^. 
Ditto,  per  doz.  quarts,  Is.  6d. 
Ditto,  per  gal.,  3d. 
Spirits,  brandy,  per  gal.,  12s. 
Ditto,  Genera,  per  gal.,  12s. 
Ditto,  gin.  per  gal.,  12s. 
Ditto,  rum,  [kt  g.tl,  10*-. 
[400] 


Spirits,  whislcy,  per  gal.,  12s. 
SuKar,  raw,  per  cwt.,  3j?. 
Ditto,  refined,  per  cwt.,  6s. 
Tea,  per  lb.,  Sd. 
Tobacco,  per  lb.,  2s.  6d. 
Ditto,  cigars,  per  lb.,  3s. 
Wine«  per  doz.  pints,  3^. 
Ditlo,  per  duz.  quarts,  6a. 
Ditto,  |K'r  gal.,  2«. 
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Nbw  Zealand. 

The  population  in  1858  was  69,328.  The  revenue  was  341,655t  The 
shipping  entered  was,  339  vessels,  90,118  tons;  and  cleared,  322  vessels, 
82,290  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  1,141,273^;  and  of  exports, 
458,0232L 

HoNa  EoNQ. 

The  population  in  1858  was  75,503 ;  of  whom  74,041  were  coloured, 
and  1,462  were  white.  The  revenue  was  62,476/. ;  and  the  expenditure, 
62,979^    The  tonnage  entered  was,  1,007  vessels,  716,476  tons. 

Labttam. 

The  population  in  1858  was  1,163.  The  revenue,  8,7882L ;  the  expendi- 
ture, 5,9042L  The  shipping  entered^  21  vessels,  4,172  tons;  and  cleared, 
20  vessels,  3,553  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  16,097/L ;  and  die 
exports,  5,0691 

Cbtlon. 

The  area  is  24,700 ;  the  population  in  1858,  1,759,528.  The  revenue 
was  654,9612. ;  and  the  expenoitnre,  594,3332.  The  shipping  entered  was, 
3353  vessek,  455,031  tons;  and  cleared,  3,454  vessels,  461,118  tons. 
The  value  of  imports  was  3,444,8892.;  of  exports,  2,328,7912.  The 
produce  in  1857  was  5,750,629  bushels  of  paddy,  778,646  bushels  fine 
grain,  959,425  bushels  coffee,  4,755  busheb  pepper,  581  bushels  mustard, 
3,579  busheb  gram,  27,712  bushels  Indian  com,  7,116  bushels  peas, 
12,453  bushels  gingelej,  108,520  pounds  cotton,  and  3,531,202  pounds 
tobacca 

The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follow : — 


Import  DuUei, 

Cotton  goods,  ad  Tilorem,  6  per  cent 
Cmry  ttoffi,  ad  Talorem,  6  Mr  cent. 
Cutlery  and  hardware,  ad  ralorem  6  per  cent 
Earthenware,  ad  Talorem,  6  per  oenk 
Fish,  dried  and  falted,  per  cwt.  It. 
Grain,  tIs.  gram,  per  boihel,  7<1 
Ditto,  paddjr,  per  boshel,  8dL 
Ditto,  rice,  per  boihel,  Id, 
Ditto,  wheat,  per  boihel,  7d, 
Haberdashery  and  millinerj,  ad  ralorem,  6 
percent. 


Bfalt  liqnor,  in  wood,  per  gaL,  8dL 

Ditto,  in  bottles,  per  gal..  4dL 

Spirits,  brandy,  per  gaL,  5s. 

Ditto,  gin,  per  gaL,  5». 

Wines,  Spanish,  in  wood,  per  gaL,  U,  6dL 

Dittos  in  botUe,  per  gaL,  St.  6dL 

Export  DuUeM  (in  185S  onfy),' 
Areca  nuts,  per  owt,  id. 
Cinnamon,  per  100  lbs.,  2a, 
Coflbe^  plantation,  per  owt.,  Is. 
Ditto,  natiye,  per  cwl.  Is, 
Oil  oocoanut,  per  cwt.,  7|<1 


Maubitius. 

The  population  in  1857  was  238,365,  including  142,534  Indian  immi- 
grants. Li  1858  the  revenue  was  553,1672.;  the  expenditure,  521,5142. 
The  shipping  entered,  825  vessels,  313,126  tons;  and  cleared,  806  vessek, 
313,940  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  2,785,3532. ;  and  of  exports,^ 
2,209,0762^  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  tiie  principal  articles  were  as 
follows  :— 


Import  Duties, 
Apparel  (according  to  material),  ad  rabrem, 

1857:  to  1st  Jane,  6  to  10  per  cent.;  from 

1st  Jane,  6  per  cent. 
Beer  and  ale  Of  all  sorts,  per  hogshead,  15«. 
Ditto,  per  dox.,  9d. 
Coffee,  per  cwt.,  U, 
Copper,   sheets    or   nails,  per  cwt,  6  per 

cent. 

SBBISS  F.  X 


Cordials  and  liqaors,  per  gal.,  6«. 
Cotton  manu&ctares,  plain,  6  per  oent 
Ditto,  coloared,  6  per  cent. 
Haberdashery,  meroerF,  and  millinerj,  1857 : 

to  1st  Jane,  6  and  10  per  cent. ;  from 

1st  June,  6  per  cent. 
Hardware  and  cutlery,  1857  to  1st  Jane,  6 

and  10  per  oent;  from  let  Jane,  6  per 

oent 
X  [40l] 
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Jewellery,  1857:  to  Ist  June,  10  percent, 

from  Ist  June,  6  per  cent. 
Leather,  boots  and  Bhoe«,  1857:  to  iBt  June, 

10  per  cent.;  from  1st  June,  6  per  cent 
Spirits,  brandy,  per  gal.,  6s. 
Ditto,  Geneva,  per  gal.,  6«. 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  per  lb.,  8d, 
Ditto,  manufactured,  per  lb.,  4d, 
Ditto,  cigars,  per  lb.,  1«. 


Wine,  per  hogshead,  16<. 

Ditto,  per  doz.,  2«. 

Wood,  boards,  and  planks.  6  per  cent. 

Woollen  manufactures,  doth,  1857:   to  1st 

June,  10  and  6  per  cent.;  from  1st  June^ 

6  percent 

Export  Duties. 
Sugar,  per  100  lbs.  net  French  weigbty  SdL 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  area  was  104,921  square  miles.  The  population  in  1856,  267,096. 
In  1858  the  revenue  was  463,0092.;  the  expenditnre,  494>989^  The 
shipping  entered  was  1,150  vessels,  405,060  tons ;  and  cleared,  1,169  vessels, 
405,167  tons.  The  valne  of  imports  was  2,495,3412.;  and  of  exports, 
1,798,1792.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as 
follows : — 


Agricultural  implements,  ad  ralorem,  7|  per 

cent. 
Apothecary's  wares,  ad  valorem,  7^  per  cent. 
Apparel  and  slops,  ad  valorem,  7^  per  cent. 
Beer  and  ale,  bottled,  per  gal.,  8^. 
Cabinet  and  upholsterj  ware,  ad  valorem,  74 

percent. 
Coffee,  per  cwt.,  12«.  Bd. 
Com,  grain,  and  mesl  flour,  per  barrel,  Ss, 
Cotton  manufactures,  ad  valorem,  7i  per  cent. 
Gunpowder,  per  lb.,  6<f. 
Haberdashery  and  millinery,  ad  valorem,  7| 

per  cent 
Hardware,   cutlery,   and   ironmongery,   ad 

valorem,  7^  per  cent. 
Jewellery,  ad  valorem,  7J  per  cent. 
Leather  manufactures,  ad  valorem,  7)  per 

cent 
Linen  manu&ctures,  ad  valorem,  7)  per  cent. 


Murical  instruments, ad  valorem,  7|  percent 
Oilmen's  stores,  ad  valorem,  7i  per  oeot 
Bice,  per  cwt,  2s, 
Saddlery  and  harness,  ad  valorem,  7)  per 

rent 
Spirits,  brandy,  per  gaL,  9s. 
Ditto,  gin,  per  gal.,  Ss, 
Ditto,  plain,  per  gal.,  Ss, 
Ditto,  rum,  x>er  gsl.,  Ss, 
Stationery,  ad  valorem,  7}  per  cent 
Sugar,  raw,  per  cwt,  Ss.  w. 
Ditto,  refined,  per  cwt,  5s. 
Tea,  per  lb.,  id. 

Tobacco,  cigars,  per  1,000,  I2s.  Bd. 
Ditto,  manufactured,  per  cwt,  2/.  16j: 
Ditto,  unmanufactured,  per  ewt.,  1^  Ss. 
Wood,  deals,  per  cubic  foot,  2<f. 
Woollen  manufoctures,  sd  valorem,  74  per 

cent 


St.  Helena. 
The  population  in  1858  was  5,490.  The  revenue,  19,530t ;  the  expen- 
diture, 19,731Z.  The  value  of  imports,  100,119t ;  of  exports,  27,972i 
The  shipping  entered,  264  vessels,  138,662  tons  ;  cleared,  66  vessels, 
26,260  tons.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as 
follows : — Beer,  per  doz.  quart  bottles,  6d  ;  ditto,  per  hogshead,  lOf. ; 
spirits,  per  gallon,  10<. ;  wines,  per  gallon,  \s.  dd. 

SiBBM  Leone. 
The  population  in  1868  was  38,318;  of  whom,  38,211  were  coloured, 
and  107  white.  The  revenue  was  30,68 It ;  and  the  expenditure,  29,93U 
The  shipping  entered  was  298  vessels,  47,506  tons;  cleared,  306  vessels, 
48,494  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  1 39,805 1;  and  of  exports, 
225,349/.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as 
follows : — 


Ale  and  beer,  per  dos., !«.;  per  gal.,  Sd, 
Apparel,  ad  valorem,  4  per  cent 
Cotton  goods,  ad  valorem,  4  per  cent 
Gun^wder,  per  barrel,  9d. 
Haberdashery,  ad  valorem,  4  per  cent 
Hardware,  ad  valorem,  4  per  cent 


Rum,  per  gal..  Is, 
Sugar,  refined,  per  cwt,  lOt. 
Ditto,  crushed,  per  cwt,  S«.  SdL 
Ditto,  muscovado,  per  cwt,  Ss. 
Tobacco^  unmanufactured,  lb.,  l|dL 


Gold  Coast. 
The  estimated  population   in   1858  was  151,346. 
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7,062L  ;  and  the  ezpenditare,  7.8552.  The.  shipping  entered,  447  vessels/ 
114,530  tons;  cleared,  447  vessels,  114,530  tons.  The  value  of  imports, 
122,4572. ;  and  of  exports,  154,1362.  The  castoms  duties  were  2  per  cent 
on  all  goods  imported. 

Gaubia. 

The  population  in  1851  was  5,693.  The  revenue  was  15,9202. ;  the 
expenditure,  15,5472.  The  shipping  entered,  191  vessels,  31,035  tons; 
and  cleared,  180  vessels,  31,260  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  118,6932. ; 
and  of  exports,  227,4602.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal 
articles  were  as  follows : — 


On  all  goods  except  produce  of  West  Africa, 

ad  YtUorem,  4  per  cent. 
Additional  duty  on  wines,  spirits,  and  liquors, 

per  gaL,  6J. 


Additional  duty  on  all  spirituous  liquors,  ex- 
cept wine  and  rum,  per  gal.,  Is, 
Additional  duty  on  tobacco,  ad  yalorem,  Oid, 
Ditto,  ad  yalorem,  0^ 


GiBBALTAB. 

The  population  in  1856  was  17,760:  In  1856  the  revenue  was  81,6312. ; 
and  the  expenditure,  33,3552.  The  shipping  entered  was  4^050  vessels, 
838,248  tons ;  and  cleared,  4,014  vessels,  833,468  tons. 

Malta. 

The  area  was  115  square  miles;  the  population,  140,951.  In  1858  the 
revenue  was  142,3832. ;  the  expenditure,  129,7812.  The  shipping  entered, 
2,764  vessels,  428,928  tons;  cleared,  2,755  vessels,  427,128  tons.  The 
value  of  imports  was  2,195,1142.;  and  of  exports,  1,528,9942.  The  rates 
of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as  follows  :-^ 

Pulseand  seeds,  carrob  beans  and  cotton  seeds, 

per  cantara,  6dL 
Spirits  and  spirituous  liquors,  per  barili,  IL  2«. 
Wines  exceeding  15/.  in  yalue  per  pipa,  or  11 

maltese  barrels,  per  barili,  lU. 
Ditto,  other  wines,  per  barili,  2m, 

Ionian  Islands. 

The  area  of  the  islands  was  1,041  square  miles;  the  population,  229,736. 
The  revenue  in  1858  was  201,2762.;  the  expenditure,  162,2662.  The 
tonnage  entered,  3,020  vessels,  348,169  tons  ;  cleared,  2,941  vessels^ 
344,302  tons.  The  value  of  imports,  1,323,8082. ;  and  of  exports^ 
972,4752.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  principal  articles  were  as 
follows  :— 


Cattle,  per  head,  \0s. 
Grain,  wheat,  per  salme,  10«. 
Ditto^  barley,  per  salme^  U, 
Oil,  per  cafflsi,  6J. 
Pulse  and  seeds,  per  salme,  2s. 


Import  Dutiei. 

Cattle,  oxen,  per  head,  under  privileged  flags, 

is,  4d.',  aU  other  flags,  As,  Ad. 
Coffee,  per  100  lbs.,  under  priyiteged  flags, 

4s.  9d, ;  all  other  flags,  6s,  4d, 
Cotton   manufactures,   ad    yalorem,    under 

priyileged  flags,  7  per  cent.,  all  other  flags, 

S  per  cent 
Fish,  codflsh,  per  100  lbs.,  under  priyileged 

fla^.  Is.  I0d,i  all  other  flags,  2s, 
Grain,  wheat,  per  bush.,  under  priyileged 

flags,  5d.;  all  other  flags,  5d. 
Ditto,  Indian  corn,  per  bush,  under  priyileged 

flags,  9d,;  all  other  flags,  3d, 
Hides,  cured  for  sole  luather,  per  100  lbs., 

under  priyileged  flags,  9s,  9d,i  all  other 

flags,  10«.  lOd, 


Bice,  per  100  lbs.,  under  priyileged  flags. 

Is.  10(2.;  all  other  flags,  2s. 
Bum,  per  gal,  under  privileged  flags,  lld,i 

all  other  flags,  Is. 
Sugar,  white  crushed,  per  100  lbs.,  under 

privileged  flags,  4s.  lid.;  aU  other  flags, 

5s.  Bd, 
Tobacco,  raw,  per  lb.,  under  privileged  flags, 

2d,;  all  other  flags,  3d, 
Woollen  manuflictnres,  under  privileged  flags, 

7  per  cent.  I  aU  other  flags,  S  per  cent. 

Export  Duties, 

Oil,  ad  yalorem,  IS  per  cent. 
Currants,  ad  valorem,  18  per  cent. 
.Wine  (except  that  of  the  Cepbalonia  Com- 
pany), ad  valorem,  e  per  cent 
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EOBOPJSAN  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 

Papers  relating  to  the  future  OrganizaJticm  of  Her  Majestjfa  European  Forces 

serving  in  India. 

Ths  first  paper  is  a  report  firom  the  Political  and  Military  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  India,  dated  the  30th  Jane,  1859,  as  follows : — 

The  committee,  having  carefully  considered  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  organization  of  the  Indian  army, 
together  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  appendix  to  the  report,  as  also 
the  separate  report  of  Major-Greneral  Hancock,  and  the  memorandum 
"by  Earl  Canning,  together  -with  the  opinions  collected  in  India  under  his 
lordship's  instructions,  submit  for  the  consideration  of  Council  the  following 
remarkis. 

They  approach  the  subject  of  the  reorganization  of  the  armies  of  India 
with  a  deep  sense  of  its  vast  importance,  involvins,  as  it  does,  the  stability 
of  her  Maiestv's  empire  in  Inoia,  the  renown  of  her  Majesty's  arms,  the 

E>wer  of  England,  and  the  permanent  welfare  both  of  India  and  Great 
ritain.  Manifestly,  the  question  is  far  from  being  a  mere  technical 
matter  of  military  organization ;  it  is  one  involving  grave  political,  financial, 
and  even  social  considerations,  and  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  measure  of 
imperial  moment,  having  no  narrower  scope  than  to  seek  to  harmonize  the 
interests  of  England  and  India,  and  to  C(mfer  ftiture  tranquilli^  and 
security  upon  her  Maiesly's  Eastern  empire. 

The  committee  hold  that  these  objects  are  most  likely  to  be  attained  by 
bearing  in  mind  the  di£Bculties  inseparable  from  our  connection  with  India, 
and  the  necessity  for  meeting  those  difficulties  by  measures  suited  to  the 
exceptional  nature  of  an  empire  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel,  to 
whicn  the  ordinary  practice  or  European  States  is  absolutely  inapplicable, 
and  the  seeming  anomalies  of  which  are  incidental  to  the  tenure  of  a  distant 
Asiatic  empire  by  a  European  naval  power  whose  Government  has  always 
viewed  witn  jealousy  a  larce  standing  army  on  its  own  shores,  and  has  been 

Siided,  with  reference  to  Siat  of  the  Government  of  India,  by  the  principle 
at  that  dependency  should  meet  the  charges,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  administration  firom  its  own  resources. 

The  committee  feel  that  this  principle,  of  the  wisdom  of  which  thore  can 
be  no  doubt,  imposes  in  itself  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  force  to  be  emploved 
in  India.  At  the  present  juncture  they  cannot  decide,  otherwise^  tnan 
approximately,  the  strength  of  troops  which  will  in  fiiture  be  requisite  fi^r 
tne  carrison  of  that  country ;  but  they  are  convinced  that  it  cannot  perma- 
nently exceed  such  limit  as  is  prescribed  bv  the  amount  of  revenue  annually 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  and  civil  establishments. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  what  is  the  best  devisable  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  but  what  is  the  best  that  can  be  afforded. 

The  Act  21  and  22  Vict  c  106,  for  the  better  Government  of  India, 
classifies  the  clauses  which  have  reference  to  military  operations  under  the 
general  head  of  *^  revenues,"  and  associates  these  clauses  with  those  which 
rule  the  special  audit  and  the  annual  submission  of  accoimts  to  Parliament. 
The  committee  do  not  regard  this  association  as  fortuitous ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  agrees  with  their  own  experience  of  the  inseparable  connection  between 
military  questions  and  expenditure.  They  are,  therefore,  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  any  arrangement  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  withdrew  the 
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armies  of  India  from  the  control  of  the  Governor-General  in  Conncil^  and 
from  that  of  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  or  any  measures 
which  would  tend  to  tha^  effect,  would  be  a  practical  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  of  the  letter  of  the  Act,  in  which  Parliament  has,  as  in  all  former 
Acts,  jealouslv  guarded  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  India. 

The  committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  such  an  infringement  of  the 
Act  would  be  as  inexpedient  in  point  of  economv  as  of  policy ;  they  are, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  majoritv  of  the  commissioners.  In 
accordance  with  their  recommendation,  the  whole  of  the  European  troops 
in  India  should  belong  to  her  Majesbr's  line,  and  should  therefore  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  her  Majesty^s  Uommander-in-Chief  in  England.  This 
would  be  tantamount  to  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Horse  Ghiards  bv  far 
the  larger  proportion  ot  the  military  expenditure  of  India.  It  is  evident 
that,  under  sucn  a  condition  of  affairs,  the  authoritative  administration  of 
her  Majesty's  Commander-in-Chief  over  the  strength  and  details  of  military 
establishments  could  not  practically  be  impugned,  the  relief  of  troops  would 
be  ruled  by  that  authority,  and  on  any  military  question,  however  remotely 
connected  with' discipline  ox  organization,  the  Horse  Guards  would  claim 
the  initiative,  and  the  opinion  of  her  Majestv's  Commander-in-Chief  would 
have  that  weight  which  must,  in  effect,  render  subordinate  the  iunctions  of 
her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  and  Viceroy  in  India.  If  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  strove  to  control  military  expenditure,  constant  collision 
would  ensue ;  if  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Uouncil  did  not,  he  would  abdi' 
cate  the  special  dutv  intrusted  to  him  and  his  Council  by  Parliament,  and 
place  the  power  of  the  purse  in  hands  which  are  not,  and  could  not  be 
made,  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India.  In  fact, 
the  committee,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  EUenborough,  are  of  opinion  that 
^*  the  relations  between  the  local  army  of  India  and  tne  Secretary  of  State 
imd  the  Council  should  be  precisely  the  relations  which  existed  before 
between  the  army  of  India,  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors." 

The  committee  wish  the  peculiarly  responsible  position  of  her  Majesty's 
Viceroy  in  India  to  be  prommently  borne  m  mind.  The  normal  condition 
of  our  rule  in  that  country  is,  and  must  remain,  that  of  millions  of  Asiatics 
controlled  by  a  small  force  at  the  disposal  of  one  will — the  will  of  her 
Majesty's  viceroy.  In  times  of  danger  to  lliat  distant  empire,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  how  much  mav  hang  upon  the  ability,  the  energv,  the 
authority,  and  the  influence  of  the  Govemor^General.  Whether  ciQled  so 
or  not,  he  is,  from  the  very  necessity  of  his  position,  captain-general,  and 
under  God,  everything  depends  upon  the  manner  in  wnich  he  wields  the 
forces  at  his  disposal,  and  on  those  forces  regarding  him  as  the  judge  of 
their  conduct,  tne  rewarder  of  their  merit  and  fiddity ;  in  a  word,  as  the 
representative  of  her  Majesty.  Can  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Crown 
to  weaken  materially  the  power  and  influence  of  her  Majesty's  viceroy  ? 
The  committee  think  it  is  not.  They  trust  that  such  a  burst  of  revolt  and 
of  military  anarchy  as  that  of  1857  may  never  recur;  but  the  foture  will 
have  its  sudden  trials,  and  the  man  who  must  cope  with  them  should  have 
his  hands  strengthened  and  not  weakened.  This  will  not  be  done  by  totally 
dissevering  the  European  from  the  native  forces ;  nor  by  amalgamating  the 
former  wiUi  the  line,  thus  diminishing  their  dependence  on  the  Governor- 
General.  The  history  of  India  abundantly  proves  that,  even  under  the  old 
system,  collisions  between  the  Governor-General  and  the  Commander-in- 
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Chief  haye  occurred,  to  the  great,  detriment  of  the  public  interests.  The 
chances  of  such  collisions  womd  be  materially  increased  by  the  local  com- 
mander-in-chief mainly  looking  to  the  Horse  Guards,  as  would  be  the  case 
under  the  system  advocated  by  the  majority  of  the  commission.  The 
committee  anticipate  no  advantage,  but  much  probable  confusion,  from  the 
intervention  of  cm  independent  and  irrein)onsible  conti^l,  which  could  not 
fail' to  be  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  over  the 
forces,  and  must  lower  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  chie&  and  people  of 
India. 

To  the  amalgamation  advocated  by  the  majority  of  the  Roydi  Conmiis- 
sioners,  the  committee  perceive  other  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  assurance  given  to  the  Indian  armies,  in 
clause  56  of  the  Act,  that  they  are  to  remain  under  existing  conditions  of 
service,  and  to  be  entitled  to  like  pay,  pensions,  allowances,  and  privileges, 
and  the  like  advantages  as  regards  promotion  and  otherwise,  as  it  they  had 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  said  Company.  The  Madras  and  the 
Bombay  armies  exist  nearly  in  their  original  integrity;  and  it  is  a  palpaUe 
fallacy  to  speak  of  the  Bengal  army  as  so  completely  defiinct  that  the 
assurance  of  Parliament  is  inapplicable  to  the  large  body  of  its  European 
officers — men  who  have  evincea  the  utmost  devotion  under  the  most  trying 
"  circumstances,  many  of  whom  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  State,  and 
all  of  whom  are  temporarily  employed  in  the  command  of  a  force,  Euro- 

E^an  and  native,  equal,  and  even  superior,  in  amount  to  the  strength  of  the 
engal  army  before  the  mutiny  of  1857.  A  carte  blanche  exists  nowhere. 
Even  prospective  alterations  under  the  powers  conveyed  by  clause  57  would 
have  to  be  reconciled  with  the  engagements  binding  on  the  Gx>Temment 
•  by  clause  66.  The  terms,  therefore,  on  which  the  army  of  the  East  India 
Company  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Crown,  seem  to  the  committee  pre- 
scribed by  the  foresight  which  framed  the  Act  with  the  protective  provisions 
of  clause  56. 

Not  admitting  the  inferiority  of  the  European  troops  of  her  Major's 
Indian  forces,  unplied  by  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  of  the  majori^ ;  nor 
understanding,  now  that  the  Indian  armies  are  transferred  to  the  Crown, 
and  have  become  Royal  troops,  the  objections  raised  to  a  double  army  as 
an  anomaly,  when  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  marines,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Admiralty,  is  an  instance  that  special  circumstances  have 
to  be  met  by  special  arrangements ;  confident  that  the  Govemm^t  will 
cease  to  countenance  invidious  dictinctions,  such  as  those  adverted  to  in 
pages  6  and  7  of  Major  General  Hancock's  report,*  the  committee  see  no 
l^round  to  apprehend  that  the  Crown,  by  doing  justice  to  his  Indian  armies, 
m  the  manner  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Act,  can  be  regarded  as  sowing 

*  1.  Queen's  commisiioaa  were  firtt  granted  to  the  offloen  of  the  Sast  Indk 

Company's  army  in  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    1788 

2.  The  rank  of  lieutenant-general  was  not  granted  to  them  until       ...  ...    1818 

8.  The  Order  of  the  Bath,  although  nominally  extended  to  them  in  1815,  was 

not  yirtuallj  conferred  until  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    1826 

4.  Brevets  for  service  were  not  granted  to  them  until  ...  ...  ...    1828 

5.  The  rank  of  general  was  not  granted  to  them  until  ...  ...  ...    1887 

6.  The  appointment  of  *'  aide-de-camp "  to  the  Queen  was  not  extended  to 

them  until  ..«  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    1S4S 

7.  Their  rank  as  officers  holding  the  Queen's  commission  was  not  recognised  in 

Europe  until  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1855 

8.  The  first  appointment  ewer  made  of  an  officer  of  the  East  India  Company's 

army  to  a  oommander-in-chief  in  India  was  made  in  ...  ...  ...    1856 
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ihe  seed  of  serious  and  noxious  professional  jealousies  between  the  line  and 
ihe  local  forces.  Emulation  there  will  be,  but  that,  restrained  within 
reasonable  limits,  is  not  prejudicial  to  either  the  local  or  line  troops,  nor, 
therefore,  to  the  public  service.  The  words  emulation  and  jealousy  seem 
employed  accordmg  as  it  is  wished  to  attach  a  good  or  bad  sense  to  the 
sentiment,  which,  more  or  less,  pervades  all  organized  .bodies  of  men  acting 
together  on  the  same  field ;  and  the  committee  consider  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  impulse  of  the  sentiment  is  wholesome  and  profitable  to  the '  public 
service. 

Since  these  subjects  have  been  under  consideration,  intelligence  has  been 
recdved  of  the  open  manifestation  of  discontent  by  the  soldiers  of  several 
regiments  of  the  local  European  force  in  India,,  on  account  of  their  services 
having  been  transferred  firom  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown, 
without  their  being  permitted  the  option  of  discharge,  or  re-enlistment  with 
bounty. 

The  committee  advert  to  this  circumstance  on  the  present  occasion, 
because  it  supplies  a  powerful  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mixed 
European  force  in  India.  They  believe  that  the  present  difficultv  is  entirely 
exceptional,  and  that  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  fixed  idea  entertained  by  the 
British  soldier  (whatever  be  the  branch  of  her  Majesty's  service,  whether 
line  or  local,  to  which  he  may  belong),  that  the  Legislature  is  not  compe- 
tent to  alter,  even  nominally,  the  conditions  of  his  enlistment,  without  his 
own  consent. 

A  similar  cause  of  complaint  is  not  likelv  to  recur,  but  questions  will 
arise  in  future  in  which  the  European  soldiers  may  imagine  that  their 
advantage  and  interest  are  at  variance  with  the  measures  of  Government, 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  soldiery,  in  discussing  a  supposed  grievance, 
should  not  be  able  to  count  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  their  whole 
body;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Government  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  using  one  part  of  its  European  army  as  a  check  upon  the 
other.  Hence  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  that  organization  of  the  European 
army  which  offers  the  same  security  against  combination. 

Except  at  exorbitant  cost  to  the  State,  the  committee  have  failed  to  detect 
any  practicable  suggestion  by  which  the  inherent  difficulties  of  amalgama- 
tion are  attempted  to  be  met.  The  European  artillery  and  infantry  of  the 
Indian  armies  are  constituent  parts  of  those  armies,  and  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  wisely  protective  provisions  of  clause  56 ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  discover 
in  the  report,  or  in  the  evidence  printed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  any 
feasible  proposal,  by  which  the  fusion  of  the  local  European  infantry  now 
existing,  with  the  line,  is  freed  from  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  blend- 
ing of  the  conflicting  principles  of  promotion  by  purchase  and  promotion 
by  seniority;  nor  do  the  committee  observe  any  practical  exposition  of  the 
mode  in  which,  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian  armies,  the 
European  artillery  and  European  infantry  of  the  three  presidencies  are  to 
be  transferred  to  the  line.  Such  severance  from  their  respective  armies, 
and  fiision  with  another,  wonld  affect  the  promotion,  the  provident  funds, 
and  the  status  generally  of  the  three  armies,  firom  which  the  large  European 
element  was  dissevered  in  ways  so  manifold,  that  it  would  require  more 
space  and  time  than  it  is  advisable  to  occupy,  in  order  to  sketch  out  the 
full  effect  of  a  change  which,  as  proposed,  is  based  on  the  alleged  example 
of  all  civilized  countries,  and  the  advantage  of  centralization  of  authority. 
The  committee  neither  recognize  the  validity  of  the  argument  in  favour  of 
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centralization,  nor  attach  weight  to  the  example  of  the  militarr  states  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  circamstances  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Continent  and  tne  Anglo-Indian  armies,  whilst  the  events  of 
1857  proved  the  imoortance  of  keeping  those  three  armies  distinct  and 
separate.  The  committee  are  convinced  that  the  efficiency  of  her  M^esty's 
Indian  armies  depends  on  the  European  officers,  and  that  the  position  of 
those  attached  to  native  corps,  whether  regular  or  irr^ular,  would  be 
deteriorated  if  the  European  troops  of  the  three  armies  ceased  to  belong  to 
them.  The  European  officers  with  native  corps  would  be  at  once  placed 
on  a  lower  fix>ting,  from  the  fact  of  their  not  belonmng  to  armies  oi  such 
composition  and  stren^h  as  to  have  substantive  weight  m  the  consideration 
of  the  military  authorities  at  home  and  in  India.  Discontent  would  ensue, 
and  the  consequences  might  be  injurious  to  the  temper  and  efficiency  of  the 
native  troops  under  their  command. 

The  committee  attach  the  i^atest  importance  to  the  position  of  the 
European  officers  with  the  native  troops,  for  their  position  acts  upon  their 
feelings  and  character :  and,  as  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  employment  of 
native  troops,  if  we  would,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  they  be 
commanded  by  men  who  shall  feel  themselves  perfectly  on  an  equality  with 
officers  in  command  of  European  troops,  ana  having  all  the  honourable 
objects  of  a  soldier's  ambition  open  to  them.  The  officer,  whether  of  r^ular 
or  of  irregular  native  troops,  must  not  feel  degraded,  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
the  men  under  him  should  regard  their  officer  as  of  an  inferior  order. 
There  is  a  prevalent,  but  a  very  erroneous,  idea,  that  disci^ine  can,  inih 
native  troops,  produce  results  which  it  never  does  even  with  British  troops. 
Discipline  has  a  limited  scope,  and,  under  its  external  forms,  every  officer, 
of  any  experience,  is  perfectly  aware  that  it  does  not  alter  the  peculiarities 
of  the  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch.  If  this  be  notoriously  the  case  with  the 
European  element  of  our  forces,  it  is  much  more  so  with  the  Asiatic  In 
his  case^  European  discipline  is  still  more  an  imposed  and  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance, still  more  an  artificial  adjunct ;  tne  man  remains  the  same 
beneadi  its  external  forms ;  discipline  does  not  change  his  creed,  his  caste, 
his  language,  his  social  habits  and  feeling ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  eradicate 
these ;  out  it  imparts  certain  adjuncts,  viz.,  military  obedience  in  connection 
with  military  duties,  order,  and  the  technical  training  to  arms  and  move- 
ments. To  judge  from  some  of  the  evidence  and  remarks  appended  to 
the  report  of  the  royal  commissioners,  it  might  be  inferred  that  discipline 
was  far  more  efiective  than  education,  religion,  habits  of  thought,  and  social 
influences,  and  that  it  could  prevail  over  all  these  in  some  miraculous 
manner.  This  is  fallacious.  The  effect  of  discipline  has  a  certain  range, 
beyond  which  it  ceases  to  be  operative ;  and  it  is  precisely  when  you  reach 
this  boundary  that  an  officer,  if  a  superior  man,  and  under  nivourable 
circumstances,  will  carry  his  troops  with  him.  No  amount  of  personal 
influence  will,  at  all  times,  avail  to  control  Asiatics  where  their  religious 
fanaticism,  sympathies,  and  passions  are  inflamed,  and  they  rush  madly 
into  the  vortex  of  revolt  On  such  occasions  the  European  officers  will 
often  fall  victims,  or  fail  in  their  endeavours  to  stem  the  current  of  excited 
feeling  among  their  men.  Still,  though  that  is  a  danger,  and  a  condition  of 
their  service,  it  should  only  be  an  additional  reason  for  securing  to  them  as 
high  a  position,  as  &ir  prospects  of  command  and  advancement,  and  as 
much  real  consideration  as  may  be  practicable ;  for  all  these  contribute  to 
form  their  character,  to  give  them  weight  and  influence  among  closely- 
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•bserrant  Asiatics,  and  to  secare  to  the  State  officers  whose  utilitj  is  pre* 
eminentlj  displayed  where  mere  foreign  and  artificial  discipline  ceases  to 
operate  effectoally. 

The  comimttee,  so  far  from  deeming  it  politic  to  disunite  the  local  Enro- 
pean  troops  jfrom  the  native  armies,  in  order  to  amalgamate  the  former  with 
the  line,  are  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  well-composed  local  armies, 
European  as  well  as  native,  is  essential  to  the  permanent  hold  of  our  Indian 
empire.  In  the  words  of  the  minority,  '^  thej  fear  that  to  replace  a  large 
boaj  of  officers,  accustomed  to  the  habits  and  acquainted  with  the  lanmage  of 
the  country  in  which  they  serve,  by  others,  doubtless  of  equal  abiUty,  but 
who  during  their  comparatively  brief  residence  in  the  East  would  have 
neither  time  nor  possioly  inclination  to  qualify  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  for  admimstrative  duty,  would  seriously  impair  the  power  and 
curtail  the  resources  of  die  Governor-General  and  Governors  of  the  several 
presidencies."  Convinced  that  the  local  Earopean  troops,  whether  artillery 
or  infantry,  have  performed  eminent  services,  and  proved  themselves  equal 
to  any  troops  in  the  world,  the  ^committee  advocate,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  of  efficiency,  and  of  encouragement  to  merit,  that  the  local 
European  force  be  largely  increased.  They  would  regard  it  as  the  per- 
manent garrison  of  India,  not  liable  to  be  hastily  withdrawn,  like  the  line 
troops,  M^enever  political  emersencies  in  Europe  pressed  upon  the  home 
Government  They  recognize,  however,  the  value  of  India  as  the  best  of 
military  schools  for  the  training  of  officers;  they  admit  that,  England 
having  no  other  such  field,  it  is  of  imperial  importance  that  the  officers  of 
the  line  should  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience,  where  alone 
it  can  be  had  practically,  and  on  a  large  scale ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
committee  are  lully  alive  to  the  advantages  which  the  local  force  must 
derive  from  being  associated  with  troops  of  the  line,  whose  r^imental 
system  and  internal  economy  are  avowedly  of  a  high  order.  The  committee, 
tnerefore,  consider  it  expedient  that  the  line  should  furnish  part  of  the 
European  force,  both  of  cavalry  and  of  infantry,  ordinarily  necessary  for 
the  occupation  of  India.  The  troops  of  the  line  in  India  are,  in  fact,  a 
division  from  a  much  larger  army,  and  compose,  therefore,  that  portion  of 
the  garrison  of  India  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to 
circumstances.  The  nature  of  the  service  and  the  practice  of  England 
admit  of  the  expansion  or  of  the  contraction  of  its  standing  army  with 
comparative  convenience,  whereas  the  local  European  troops  enlisted  for 
service  in  India  cannot  be  thus  treated ;  the^  cannot  be  either  raised  or 
discharged  in  that  country.  Hence  the  necessity  of  making^  the  local  the 
permanent,  and  the  line  troops  the  variable  element  of  the  European  force 
employed.  The  committee  would  propose,  as  the  ordinary  proportion,  that 
the  local  European  regiments  be  two-thirds  and  the  line  one-third  of  the 
European  infantry,  and  that  the  European  cavalry  be  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth  line  and  three-fourths  local.  The  Governor-General  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  established  strength  of  the  local  European 
regiments  of  mfantry  should  be  not  above  800  bayonets,  and  the  local 
European  cavalry  regiments  440  sabres  each.  The  committee  approve  of 
these  suggestions  with  the  exception  that  they  would  prefer  cavalry 
regiments  of  500  sabres  each,  ana  they  would  have  the  ordinary  strength 
of  men  and  officers  of  the  regiments  of  line,  infantry,  and  cavalry 
also  similarly  regulated.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in 
regard  to   barrack   accommodation,   that  the   line   and  local   regiments 
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of  cavalrj  and  infantry  throughont  India  should  be  of  nnifonn  strengdi 
respectively. 

The  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  administration  of  India  cannot  be 
carried  on  withoat  a  considerable  native  force ;  that  economy  imposes  a 
necessity  for  the  reduction  of  such  native  force  to  the  minimum  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  public  security  over  a  vast  area ;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  keeping  the  native  forces  at  a  minimum  that  the  revenues 
can  suffice  to  meet  the  charges  of  an  adequate  European  fcMrce.  This 
minimum,  therefore,  an  element  which  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  abso- 
lutely decided,  forms  one  of  the  chief  data  affecting  the  question  of  the 
strength  of  European  force  that  can  be  maintained  in  India.  The  chance 
of  foreign  aggression  bv  land  may  be  remote,  and,  so  long  as  our  naval 
supremacy  is  maintained,  the  seaboard  may  be  held  safe  from  attack ;  but 
India  has  an  extensive  land  frontier,  and  it  cannot  altogether  be  omitted 
from  consideration  that  our  military  grasp  of  the  country  must  be  soch  as 
to  deter  from  invasion,  by  rendering  it  an  achievement  not  to  be  under- 
taken lightly.  This,  then,  forms  another  of  the  data  which  enters  into  the 
question  of  European  force;  whilst  a  third  is  the  ability  of  England  to 
afford  the  supply  of  men  required.  This  last,  the  difficulty  of  recruiting 
British  armies,  combines  with  the  economical  phase  of  the  question,  in 
rendering  a  minimum  of  European  force  as  imperative  as  the  necessity  for 
a  minimum  of  native  force.  The  committee,  aner  maturely  weighing  this 
complex  question,  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  estimate  made  by  Lord 
Canning  is  as  close  an  approximation  as  is  at  present  attainable.  The 
European  force  in  India  would,  therefore,  under  ordinary  circnra- 
stances,  be,  as  shown  below,.*  about  70,000  men ;  to  which  must  be  added 
at  least  from  10,000  to  15,000  men  at  the  dep6ts,  or  in  transit ;  thoush  the 
committee  hope  that,  when  tranquillity  and  order  have  been  com^etely 
re-established,  and  the  railways  now  under  construction  are  completed,  a 
diminution  of  this  large  force  may  be  found  to  be  safely  practicable. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  manifest  that,  as  there  are  only  six  raiments  of 
local  European  infantry  borne  on  the  establishment  of  the  Bengal  army, 
three  of  which  are  new,  and  probably  still  incomplete,  it  will  take  time  to 
raise  the  twenty-four  regiments  additional ;  but  that,  even  when  this  were 

*  EUSOPBAN  InPANTBT. 

45  Begiments  (so  local,  9  line)  Bengal       ...  «..    27,000> 

12  „         Madras     ...  ...  ...  ...      7,200 

12         „        Bombay    ...  ...  ...  ...      7,200 


EUBOFBAK  CaVALKT. 

10  Begiments,  Bengal     ...           ...           ...  ...  4,000 

2  Line                 „          ...            ...            ...  ...  SOO 

3  „               Madras    ...            ...            ...  ...  1,200 

3    „              Bombay  ...           ...           ...  ...  l;300 

EOBOPBAN  AltTILLnKT. 

Bengal              ..,           ...  ...  10,000 

Madras              ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  5,000 

Bombay            ...           ...           ...           ...  ...  5,000 


41,400 


7,200 


20,00a 
6S,600 


I  These  regiments  are  calculated  at  600  strong,  oat  of  as  establishment  of  800,  allowing  SOO  for  non-eflte1l?es. 
A  similar  allowance  is  made  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
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accomplished^  Madras  and  Bombay  having  each  onl^  three  European  regi* 
ments,  and  the  remainder  line  corps,  her  Majesty's  hne  would  have  twenty- 
three  regiments,  and  her  Majesty  s  Indian  armies,  thirty-six  local.  A  still 
furdier  p^od  must  elapse  before  reductions  in  the  native  forces  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  the  contemporaneous  formation  of  local  European  regiments 
in  those  presidencies,  would  establish  the  proportion  of  one-third  line  to 
two-thirds  local.  The  committee  are  consequently  of  opinion  that  the 
measure  will  be  so  gradual  in  execution,  that  it  may  be  carried  into  effect 
without  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  Minister  at  War,  to  whom  it 
alwavs  will  be  practicable  to  mve  timely  information  of  the  line  regiments 
which  die  Governments  of  Inoia  can  spare  for  home  service.  The  European 
o£Scers  of  the  Bengal  army  being  available,  and  the  officers  of  a  regiment 
forming  nearly  one-half  of  its  current  expenses,  considerations  of  economy, 
as  well  as  those  of  expediency,  render  it  advisable  that  the  local  European 
'  forces  of  the  Bengal  rresidency  be  the  first  completed. 

The  committee  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  Lord  Canning  in  the 
twenty-third  paragraph  of  his  memorandum,  and,  adverting  to  the  recom- 
mendation therein  contained,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  measure  next  in 
importance  to  the  early  substitution  of  European  for  native  artillerymen,  is 
the  re-organization  of  the  Madras  cavalry,  by  its  conversion  into  three 
regiments  of  European,  and  five  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  an  analogous 
conversion  of  the  Bombay  cavalry. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  artillery  of  her  Majesty's  Indian 
armies  should,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  batteries  for  frontier  purposes 
and  unhealthy  localities,  be  European.  The  increased  power  and  effect 
which  late  improvements  confer  upon  this  arm  would,  of  itself,  render  such 
precaution  imperative ;  *'  but  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy  which  shall 
make  the  native  army  feel  that  nearly  every  piece  of  orduance  in  the 
British  territory  is  in  our  keeping,"  the  committee  have  no  more  doubt  than 
is  entertained  by  Lord  Canning,  and  nearly  every  officer,  civil  or  military, 
whose  opinion  has  been  recorded.  The  same  principle  applies  in  a  scarcely 
less  degree  to  the  use  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  which  the  committee  recommend 
should  be  confined  to  the  European  troops. 

The  committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Eiuropean  artillery  of 
her  Majesty's  Indian  armies  should  oe  local,  not  line ;  that  the  transition 
from  native  to  European  artillery  must  be  made  gradually  in  the  Madras 
and  Bombay  armies ;  but  that  for  the  Bengal  army  every  exertion  should 
be  made  to  substitute,  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  European  for 
mutinied  or  disarmed  native  artillerymen. 

The  improvements  now  rapidly  in  course  of  introduction  in  the  artillery 
branch  of  the  service  require  to  pass  the  test  of  trial  and  experience  in  the 
artillery  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  armies  before  an  opinion  can  be  formed  as 
to  the  general  result ;  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  improvements 
must  tend  to  produce  equal,  or  even  greater,  effects,  with  fewer  guns  and 
fewer  men,  and  that  consequently  it  is  of  importance  that  late  improvements 
be  at  once  tried  in  India,  and,  if  approved,  be  early  introduced,  with  the 
hope  that  in  the  end  a  smaller  force  of  skilled  artillerymen  than  20,000  will 
suffice.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  improvements  are  adequately  tested 
by  the  rough  trial  of  service  in  India ;  before,  when  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained to  be  fit  for  adoption,  old  guns,  and  shot,  and  shell,  can  be  replaced 
by  new,  and  before  the  transition  from  the  old  to  a  new  system  can  be  per- 
fected.     The  committee  consider,  therefore,  that  the  estimate  of  20,000 
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artillerymen  may  for  some  time  to  come  be  a  fair  aj^roximatioti.     They; 
however,  object  to  a  double  system  of  ordnance  corps — artillery  and 
engineers — ^for  India,  on  the  score  both  of  public  utility  and  of  economy, 
as  also  on  that  of  justice  to  the  distinguished  corps,  to  whose  conduct  and 
skill  on   every  emergency  England   is  so  greatly  indebted,  but   whose 
organization  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Royal 
Ordnance  Corps  without  greatly  increasing  their  expense  to  the  State. 
Even  a  partial  assimilation  nas  already  caused  a  material  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  armies ;  and,  as 
permanent  juxtaposition  would  necessitate  thorough  conformity  and  assimi- 
lation, the  committee  are  entirely  opposed  to  an  increase  of  expenditure 
bringing  with  it  no  correlative  advanta^  to  the  public  service.      They 
would  observe  that  the  detachment  of  Royal  Engineers  now  serving  in 
India  are  no  longer  required  for  military  objects,  while  it  is  evident  that 
their  organization,  their  previous  training,  and  their  local  inexperience, 
disqualify  them  for  that  useful  co-operation  with  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, which  in  times  of  peace  forms  the  ordinary  occupation  of  the  local 
engineers.     The  committee,  therefore,  feel  no  doubt  that  the  four  com- 
panies of  Royal  Engineers  now  in  India  should  be  immediately  withdrawn.  [ 
Adverting  to  the  argument  of  the  royal  commissioners,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  a  considerable  force  in  India,  restricted  to  local  service,  would 
cripple  the  resources  of  the  State,  the  committee  believe  that,  on  iiie  con- 
trary, the  formation  of  such  a  local  force,  as  is  proposed  bj  Lord  Canning, 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire.     That  force 
would  be  considered  as  absolutely  the  lowest  to  which  the  European  garrison 
of  India  could,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  in  that  country, 
be  reduced,  without  peril  to  the  empire ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  auxiliary  remments  of  the  line  might  the  more  readily  be  made  tempo- 
rarily available  tor  other  objects.     It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
at  a  period  of  any  national  crisis  in  Europe,  the  withdrawal  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  European  garrison  of  India  might  be  tantamount  to  the  loss 
of  that  country,  without  even  a  prospect  of  affording  timety  assistance  to 
England.     Tms,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  a  sufficient  reply  to 
the  observations  of  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  upon  the  point  above 
referred  to.     They,  therelbre,  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  minority  in 
the  report,  who  state  that  '^  They  consider  such  a  force  to  be  a  wholesome 
check  on  the  precipitate  withdrawal  of  European  troops  fix>m  India,  in  cases 
where  the  home  Government  might  happen  to  find  itself  under  the  pressure 
of  political  emergencies  in  Europe,  and  they  feel  confident  that  the  transfer 
of  tne  Indian  armies  to  the  Crown  will  prove  a  source  of  present  and  Aiture 
security  to  her  ^Majesty's  empire  in  India,  in  proportion  as  radical  and 
organic  changes  are  few,  and  the  weight  and  stability  of  the  local  armies 
are  maintained  by  largely,  but  economically,  increasing  their  European 
element.*'     For  the  latter  purpose,  it  will  be  advisable  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  (16  &  17  Vict  clause  31)  which  restricts  the  local  European 
troops,  and  the  recruiting,  to  an  ag^egate  of  24,000,  be  abrogated,  if  not 
already  cancelled  by  Act  21  &  22  Vict,  and  that  every  facility  be  secured 
by  a  new  Act  for  raising  and  maintaining  the  local  European  force  at  the 
strength  recommended. 

The  committee  concur  generally  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  royal 
commissioners  upon  the  sixth  question,  which  has  reference  to  exchanges 
between  the  officers  of  the  line  and  local  European  forces.     The  committee 
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mQBt  observe,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  Indian  finances"  is' not 
sach  as  wonld  warrant  the  assamption  of  liabilities  and  engagements,  the 
capitalized  value  of  which,  for  the  Bengal  fand  alone,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Neison,  872,852^,  and  according  to  Colonel  Hannyngton,  932,5282. 
By  reference  to  l^e  donations  made  by  authority  of  Government  to  various 
provident  funds,  viz.,  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  ]&>mbay  Military  and  Medical 
Funds,  the  capitalized  value  of  their  liabilities  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
four  times  Mr.  Neison's  and  Colonel  Hannyngton's  approximations  for  the 
one  fiind  to  which  their  calculations  refer.  Certainly  the  only  alternative 
by  which  the  royal  commissioners  discover  a  means  of  removing  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  the  subject  of  exchanges  between  a  seniority  service 
with  provident  ftmds,  and  a  purchase-promotion  service  without  provident 
fundd,  viz.,  by  Government  incurring  responsibility  for  annuities  to  a 
capitalized  value  of  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  guaranteeing  all 
the  liabilities  of  the  funds,  past,  present,  and  future,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
insuperable  obstacle,  at  a  conjuncture  of  peculiar  financial  pressure,  even 
were  it  not  open  to  other  and  very  serious  objections. 

The  temper  and  character  of  the  native  armies  of  India  are  not  less 
distinct  than  the  natural  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire.  From  the  timid  and  usually  weaponless  Bengalee  to  the 
warlike  and  aspiring  Seikh  or  Rajpoot,  and  the  armed  and  fanatic  Affghan, 
there  is  every  shaae  of  disposition.  The  committee  feel,  therefore,  that, 
however  important  to  approximate  to  the  minimum  of  native  forces,  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  a  relative  proportion  between  native  and  European  troops, 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  province.  They,  however,  consider  that 
the  proposal  maae  by  Lord  Cannmg,in  the  17th  and  18th  paragraphs  of  his 
memorandum,  is  not  likeljr  to  be  in  excess  of  existing  requirements.  It 
gives  fifty  regiments  of  native  in&ntry,  at  a  strength  of  700  men  each,  or 
an  aggregate  of  35,000  infantry.  Now  it  appears  from  the  return  lately 
callm  for  by  tiie  House  of  Commons,  that,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1859, 
there  were  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  of  all  descriptions  of  native  infantry, 
including  the  Punjaub  and  Seikh  regiments,  not  less  than  62,269  men. 
The  proposal,  therefore,  is  for  littie  more  than  half  the  force  of  native 
infantry  actually  existing. 

The  native  forces  must,  however,  be  held  to  comprise  the  police  and  other 
levies  which  have  lately  been  raised.  The  committee  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  royal  commissioners,  that  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a 
body  of  military  police,  **  differing  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  Bengal 
Sepoy  army,**  would  be  a  source  of  future  danger,  and  they  would  advocate 
an  early  and  considerable  reduction  of  this  force. 

They  would  deprecate  the  general  extension  of  the  military  police  system 
in  supersession  of  the  civil  police,  which,  they  think,  should  be  improved 
rather  than  subverted.  They  would  prefer  for  each  province  a  police 
system,  partiy  civil  and  partly  military,  which  they  believe  woidd  be  found 
best  adapted  to  secure  all  essential  objects,  while  it  would  diminish,  if  not 
altogether  obviate,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  large  bodies  of  armed 
police  under  a  military  organization.  Independentiy  of  these  arguments, 
they  would  view  with  apprehension  tiie  great  extension  of  a  system,  which 
must  practically  supersede  the  original  native  institution  of  village  police 
by  lowering  its  scope  and  utility,  and  the  effect  of  which  must  inevitably 
lead  the  civil  officers  to  lean  more  on  the  organized  force  at  their  disposal, 
than  on  the  management  of  the  people  through  their  own'  habits  and  insti- 
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tations.  Such  a  result  must  prove  prejudicial  to  the  character  and  influence 
of  the  civil  officers,  and  galling  to  the  people,  with  whom  a  verv  large 
militarily-organized  police  will  often  be  a  foreign,  and,  where  not  roreign, 
equally  an  overbearing  and  uncongenial  institution.  Assuming  that  die 
military  police  levies  will  be  reduced  to  45,000  men,  the  total  native  force 
for  the  Bengal  Presidency  would  then  amount  to  80,000,  or  at  the  most 
85,000  infantrv ;  and  the  resultiug  ratio  between  the  European  and  native 
iAfantry  would  be  as  one  to  three,  police  included;  or  as  one  to  one  and 
one-third,  if  the  police  be  excluded*  it  is  clear  that  under  such  proportions 
the  native  army  could,  in  case  of  war,  be  much  increased  without  danger. 
The  ordinary  constitution  of  a  brigade  is  one  European  to  two  native  regi- 
ments ;  and,  where  the  artillery  is  entirely  European,  the  brigades  wodid 
even  admit,  in  time  of  war,  of  having  one  European  regiment  to  three 
native,  or  a  ratio  of  European  to  native  in&ntry  of  about  one  to  three. 
The  proposal,  therefore,  is  suited  to  the  requirements  of  peace,  and  affords  a 
margin  for  side  expansion  of  the  native  element  in  time  of  war,  when  it  is 
least  dangerous  to  intomal  tranquillity. 

The  committee  concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  royal 
commissioners  in  reply  to  the  seventh  question,  and  consider  that  any 
admixture,  regimentallpr,  of  the  European  and  native  soldiery  must  prove 
detrimentd  to  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  both,  and  is  in  every  respect 
to  be  deprecated  as  dangerous  and  inexpedient. 

The  committee  are  abo  opposed  to  raising  regiments  in  tropical  countries 
for  service  in  India.  The  emergency  which  might,  at  one  period  of  the 
revolt  of  1857,  have  rendered  such  aid  most  useful,  has  passed.  The 
military  service  of  the  Indian  armies  opens  an  honourable  field  of  employ- 
ment to  classes  who  would  otherwise  find  no  suitable  means  of  livelihood, 
and  whose  want,  turbulence,  and  discontent,  might  create  firequent  embar- 
rassment. Native  armies,  kept  within  safe  limits  as  to  numbers,  are  a 
pledge  of  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  (jovemment  towards  the 
peope,  and  give  occupation  to  a  portion  of  the  daring  and  energetic  classes, 
who  might  otherwise  be  opposed  to  us.  Notwithstanding  the  mutiny  of 
1857,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  tha^  these  native  armies  being  indispen- 
sable, and  the  employment  of  the  military  classes  within  certain  limits 
matter  of  good  pohcy,  it  is  inexpedient  to  mtroduce  tropical  troops  foreim 
to  the  soil,  who  would  be  regarded  with  jealousy  and  aversion  by  the 
people  of  India,  and  would,  in  point  of  expense,  be  almost  on  a  par  with 
European  troops,  and  having  no  bond  of  union  with  the  Government  except 
that  of  mercenarv  considerations,  could  not  be  absolutely  relied  upon  as  to 
their  fidelity  in  the  event  of  any  great  emergency.  The  committee  prefer 
that  every  exertion  should  be  made,  by  the  care  taken  that  our  native 
troops  be  officered  by  well-educated  gentlemen,  to  render  our  native 
arm^,  under  the  presidence  of  the  European  officers,  schools  of  order  toad 
disciplhie,  tending  to  the  weakening  of  prejudice  and  the  advancement  of 
civilization. 

With  this  conviction,  the  committee  would  express  its  general  concur^ 
rence  with  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  made  by  Lord  Canm'ng  in  the  43rd, 
44th,  and  45th  paragraphs  of  his  memorandum,  and  with  those  of  the 
reyal  commissioners,  in  reply  to  the  twelfth  question.  The  precise  mode 
of  carrying  this  measure  into  execution  will  require  careful  consideration, 
and  cannot  be  finally  settled  until  the  main  question  of  the  organization  of 
the  Indian  armies  has  been  decided.    The  committee  are,  however,  strongly 
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t>f  opinion,  that,  whether  a  young  o£Scer  acquire  the  professional  knowledge 
expected  from  an  efficient  snbaltem  with  a  European  regiment  in  India,  or 
with  one  in  England,  he  ought  not  to  join  native  troops,  until  this,  the 
rudimentary  part  of  his  military  education,  has  been  mastered,  and  he  is 
consequently  able  to  take  his  place  as  an  efficient  officer,  without  a  course  of 
preliminary  instruction  in  the  ranks  of  the  natiye  regiment  with  which  he 
18  to  serve.  Fur&er,  the  committee  cannot  but  feel  that  the  principle  of 
eelection  for  command  of  regiments  having  been  enforced  in  the  Indian 
armies,  and  also  the  principle  of  removal  from  command  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authorities,  .and,  it  being  in  contemplation  largely  to  anient 
the  power  of  commanding  officers  of  native  regiments,  Uie  necessibr  of 
securing  a  high  scale  of  qualifications  among  young  officers  has  been 
enhanced,  it  being  manifestly  desirable  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
danger  of  having  ultimately  to  intrust  large  powers  to  officers  whose 
quanficationB  for  command  mi^ht  be  of  an  interior  order ;  and  that  the 
pension-list  should  be  as  litde  mcreased  as  possible  by  the  operation  of  the 
two  principles  of  selection  and  removal,  the  tendency  of  which  will  be  to 
throw  off  the  inefficient  from  the  effective  list  of  the  army  at  an  earlier 
period*  The  less  inefficiency,  therefore,  the  less  future  expenditure,  and 
the  less  discontent  and  mortification. 

The  committee  see  no  reason  for  immediate  change  in  the  formation  of 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  native  infantry,  but  they  would  recommend  that 
orders  should  be  issued  that  the  extra  battalions,  raised  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  disturbances,  be  disbanded  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
ultimately  the  r^ular  battalions  in  each  army  be  reduced  to  700  men.  In 
the  Bengal  army  they  would  leave  the  question  of  the  composition  of 
regiments  to  her  Majesty's  Viceroy  in  Council.  They  would,  however, 
express  a  decided  opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  have 
r^ments  of  different  kinds ;  some  in  which  castes  and  creeds  are  mixed 
promiscuously ;  some  in  which  companies  may  be  of  distinct  races  and 
creeds ;  others,  again,  in  which  corps  may  be  of  one  race,  or  caste,  or  creed. 
In  an  army  employing  Affghans,  Seikhs,  Goorkhas,  Hindostanee  Mussul- 
mans, and  Hindoos  of  every  caste  and  province,  none  are  likely  to  judge  so 
wdl  as  the  local  authorities  what  precise  composition  may  be  expe£ent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  politic 
that  the  recruiting  for  particular  corps  should  be  confined,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  particular  districts,  a  due  admixture  of  castes  and  creeds  being  still 
kept  in  view.  R^ments  so  raised  would  \)e  available  for  general  service, 
but  would  be  usuiJly  employed  near  their  own  districts. 

The  committee  entirely  approve  of  the  recommendations  made  by  Lord 
Canning  with  respect  to  the  European  and  native  cavalry  in  the  19th  and 
20th  para^phs  of  his  memorandum.  Of  native  cavalry,  they  would  have 
none  out  irregular ;  of  European  cavalry,  they  greatly  prefer  having  ten 
regiments  of  a  strength  of  600  sabres  each  to  five  regiments  of  818  sabres. 
Wnerever  British  troops  are  cantoned,  it  will  be  essential  in  future  that  the 
force  be  a  well-balanced  one,  and  that  the  artillery  be,  wherever  practicable, 
aecure  of  the  support  of  European  infantry,  or  European  cavalry.  With 
reference  to  the  great  area  bf  the  Bengal  rresidency,  and  the  numerous 
positions  which  must  be  held  by  brigades,  this  recommendation,  so  strongly 
urged  by  her  Majesty's  Viceroy,  is  of  great  importance  both  to  the  general 
security  of  the  country,  and  also  to  the  sel^*reliant  composition  of  the 
brigades  and  divisions. 
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The  report  of  the  royal  commissioQen,  besides  replies  to  the  qnestions 
referred  for  their  consideration,  contains  nine  recommendations,  upon  im'- 
portant  points.  The  subject  of  their  first  recommendation,  viz.,  the  cam- 
position  of  the  native  army,  has  already  been  dwelt  apon.  With  reference 
to  the  second  recommendation,  the  committee  feel  that  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  affirm  the  application  of  the  principle  of  general  service  corps  in 
its  entirety  to  the  three  presidencies.      In  the  Bengal  Presideincy  this 

Erinciple  would  exclude  from  service  races  of  excellent  soldiers.  They 
ave  no  doubt,  .however,  that  a  proportion  of  the  native  army  of  Benctl 
should  consist  of  general  service  corps.  In  the  principles  advocated  in  Sie 
third,  sixth,  and  seventh  recommendations,  having  reference  to  the  clothing 
of  the  troops,  the  promotion  of  native  commissioned  and  non-commissionea 
officers,  and  the  simplification  of  the  pay  codes,  the  committee  would  express 
their  general  concurrence,  but  would  leave  a  large  discretion  as  to  the  mode 
of  cariring  out  these  measures  in  the  hands  of  the  6ovemor»General  and 
local  Cix>vemment8. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  recommendation,  the  committee  have  already 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  artillery  should  be  European; 
this  disposes  of  one  of  the  scientific  branches  of  the  service.  The  other, 
namely,  the  sappers  and  miners,  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be 
composed  otherwise  than  partially  of  Europeans.  Labour  with  pick  and 
spade  constitutes  a  great  part  of  its  duties.  This  labour  must  indeed  be 
under  skilful  officers,  and  skilled  European  non-commissioned  offic^^ ;  and 
it  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  latter  element  than  for  affording 
skilled  labour  in  the  neld,  that  European  sappers  and  miners  are  useful  in 
India.  The  present  constitution  of  tne  sappers  and  miners  has  this  object 
in  view ;  it  unites  European  skill  for  Supervision  and  direction  with  native 
labour — the  only  practical  combination  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
climate. 

The  committee  concur  with  the  fifth  recommendation,  viz.,  that  the 
Articles  of  War,  which  govern  the  native  army,  be  revised,  and  that  the 
power  of  commanding  officers  be  largely  increased. 

With  reference  to  the  dghth  recommendation,  the  committee  are  of  opini<m 
that  her  Majesty's  Viceroy  should  henceforward  be,  by  name  and  com- 
mission, as  he  now  is  in  reality,  captain-general  of  the  forces  in  India ;  and 
that  there  should  be  general  officers  commanding,  under  the  captain-general, 
the  several  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  committee 
would  not  designate  these  officers  commanders-in-chief,  but  commanders  of 
forces ;  neither  would  they  have  them  ex  officio  members  of  CounciL  A 
seat  in  Council  involves  remaining  at  the  presidency  town,  and  militates 
against  that  active  supervision,  which  makes  a  commander  of  the  forces 
acquainted  with  the  officers  and  troops  under  his  control,  and  prevents 
both  from  falling  into  habits  of  snpineness  and  of  relaxed  discipline.  There 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  subordination  of  the  generals  commanding 
the  forces,  and  for  the  absence  of  all  conflict ;  it  is  politic^  therefore,  that 
the  paramount  authority  and  responsibility  of  her  Af ajesty's  Viceroy  in 
India  be  placed  above  all  question,  and  subject  to  no  contrd,  direct  or 
indirect,  but  that  of  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  CounciL 
.  Under  the  captain-general  there  should  be  a  minister  of  war,  by  whom  all 
the  administrative  details  of  the  armies  in  India  should  be  carried  on. 
The  duties  now  performed  by  the  commander-in-chief  should  be  divided 
between  the  minister  of  war  and  commanders  of  forces  for  each  province. 
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It  is  a  qaestion  with  the  committee  whether  there  shoald  not  be  separate 
commanders  of  the  forces  for  the  Punjauby  for  the  North- West  Provinces, 
and  for  Bengal,  with  two,  perhaps,  for  Bombay,  including  Scinde,  and  two 
for  Madras,  provided  such  an  arrangement  can  be  carried  into  effect 
without  any  increase  of  expenditure,  which  the  committee  believe,  by  the 
remodelling  of  divisional  commands,  and  by  recasting  the  general  staff,  to 
be  practicaole.  These  commanders  of  the  forces  would  carry  on  all  the 
executive  duties  of  the  commanders-in-chief  within  their  own  circles. 
They  would,  during  the  proper  season,  make  a  tour  through  their  respective 
provinces,  and  mate  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  resources 
and  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  with  the  officers  and  troops  under 
their  command. 

The  committee,  upon  the  subject  of  staff  and  civil  employment,  concur 
generally  with  the  views  of  Lord  Canning,  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  30, 
31,  32,  33,  34,  and  35  of  his  memorandum.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the 
system  of  seconding  officers,  withdrawn  from  their  regiments  for  civil 
employment,  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  service 
in  India.  The  system  of  seconding  does  not  meet  all  objection  that  can  be 
raised,  but  it  meets  most,  is  more  economical  than  any  other  expedient,  and 
will  preserve  to  the  Government  the  advantages  of  the*  existing  method 
of  aiding  in  the  administration  of  India  by  the  partial  employment  of 
military  officers  in  civil  and  political  situations.  It  would  he  necessary, 
however,  to  lay  down  stringent  rules  for  its  application,  to  prevent  its  undue 
extension  and  abuse. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  they  leave  tmtouched  many  most  important 
questions ;  among  these  they  would  instance  pensions  of  native  armies ; 
system  of  double  staffs;  the  appointment  of  chiefs  of  the  staff;  system  of 
twofold  medical  staffs  and  services :  these  and  a  variety  of  other  matters 
would  admit  of  much  remark;  but  the  committee  consider  that  many 
of  these  subjects  can  best  be  dealt  with  either  in  India  by  the  Oovemor- 
General  in  Council,  or  in  England  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  the 
question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Indian  armies  has  been  decided ;  they 
regret  the  time  that  has  already  elapsed  without  any  definite  conclusion 
upon  the  broad  features  of  army  reorganization  ;  and  they  are  averse  from 
clogging  immediate  action  by  any  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  disquisition. 
They,  prefer,  therefore,  limiting  themselves  to  such  general  remarks  as 
arise  from  the  perusal  of  the  papers  before  them,  and  would  seem  sufficient 
to  guide  the  Government  of  India  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  without  too  much  restricting  the  discretion  which  it 
will  be  imperative  upon  her  Majesty's  Viceroy  in  Council  to  exercise.  He 
will  have  a  most  arduous  task  to  perform,  and  they  wouja  fetter  his 
judgment  as  little  as  possible  in  the. execution  of  a  duty  which  brooks  no 
furmer  delay. 

This  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  J.T.  Willoughby,  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
R.  J.  H.  V ivian,  H.  M.  Durand,  and  Captain  Wm.  J.  Eastwick. 

« 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  come  to  a 
unanimous  decision  upon  one  important  point  connected  with  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  native  army  of  Bengal  It  has  been  discussed  in  committee 
whether,  under  the  late  Act,  tliey  are  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  changes 
into  the  present  military  system,  which  would  immediately  affect  the  rights, 
interests,  and  privileges,  and  especially  the  future  promotion  of  the  officers 
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of  the  Bengal  army.  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  referred  to  which  prevents  the  Government 
from  introducing  that  system  which  may  be  deemed  most  advantageous  to 
the  future  safety  and  interest  of  onr  Indian  empire.  Clause  56  guarantees 
to  those  officers  their  present  rights  in  the  ranks  they  now  hola,  and  that 
the  present  system  of  promotion  shall  not  be  changed  when  the  army  has 
been  reorganized.  But  the  majority  of  the  committee  are  not  of  opinion 
that  the  Act  interposes  any  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  a  power,  inherent  in 
all  governments,  of  reducing  or  augmenting  their  armies  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service.  If  this  view  be  correct,  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
and  Captain  Eastwick  consider  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  maintain  any 
of  the  native  infantry  regiments  on  the  footing  of  the  regular  regiments 
of  the  former  Bengal  army,  but  would  organize  as  many  of  them  as  mav 
be  considered  necessary  on  the  irregular  system.  In  this  view  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  concurs,  with  the  exception  mat  he  would  not  apply  that  system  to 
those  regiments  of  the  former  Bengal  army  which  have  either  remained 
faitliful  or  have  been  created  from  the  remnants  of  corps  (such  as  the 
Lucknow  re^ment)  which  remained  lojral  during  the  mutiny. 

The  remainder  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  organized 
according  to  the  irregular  system,  which,  they  consider,  has  worked  quite 
as  well  with  the  native  infantry  as  with  the  cavalry.  The  true  system 
of  managing  Asiatic  soldiers  is  to  have  few  European  officers  over  them, 
and  those  as  carefuUv  selected  and  as  well  trained  as  practicable.  In  4imes 
of  peace,  it  is  a  useless  incumbrance  having  many  European  officers  with 
native  troops,  as  an  idle  garrison  life  generates  habits  prdudicial  to 
discipline,  and  affords  a  bad  example  to  me  men.  In  times  of  war,  they 
are  undoubtedly  more  necessary,  and  can  be  supplied,  to  a  limited  extent, 
from  the  European  battalions,  local  or  line,  or  from  other  sources.  On 
financial  grounds,  it  is  not  expedient  that,  with  a  view  of  meeting  an 
exceptional  state  of  things,  we  should  maintain  a  system  which  involves 
a  large  continuous  outlay,  and  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  and  for  a  series 
of  years,  is  not  only  needlessly  expensive,  but  actually  injurious.  The 
irregular  system  has  undergone  the  severest  tests  on  the  frontier  stations  in 
Scinde  and  the  Punjaub,  and  during  the  late  campaign.  It  is,  in  its  main 
features,  that  which  was  in  force  during  the  early  days  of  our  rule,  and  its 
extension  is  advocated  by  some  of  the  ablest  officers  India  has  produced. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  officers  of  high  authority  who,  admitting  its 
success  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  introduced,  as  an  auxiliary,  entertain 
doubts  of  its  e^ciency  in  entire  supersession  of  the  regular  system,  and 
without  having  the  regular  system  to  full  back  upon  as  a  reserve.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  to  proceed  by  degrees,  and  to  regard  the  step 
as  an  experiment  We  should  still  maintain  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
armies  upon  the  old  footing,  but  reduced  in  numbers,  and  we  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  systems,  and  of  adopting  ultimately  through- 
out India  that  which  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  efficient  organization. 

If  this  plan  be  adopted*,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army  will  become  supernumerary,  and  the 
important  question  arises,  how  they  are  to  be  provided  for.  Without  ftiUy 
entering  into  detail,  it  appears  to  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  they 
should  be  distributed  among  the  regiments  which  are  to  be  reformed,  each 
officer  taking  rank  according  to  the  date  of  his  commission ;  but,  with  the 
view  of  mitigating  the  evil  which  would  ensue  from  stagnation  of  promotion, 
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and  in  order  to  make  the  absorption  of  supernumeraries  more  gradual,  they 
recommend  that  promotion  should  be  made  either  alternately,  or  two  in 
three  yacancies. 

This  addition  was  signed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
and  Captain  Wm.  J.  Eastwick. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  concur  with  the  draft  report  except  the 
above  addition.  They  do  not  concur  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
majority  (itself  not  unanimous  in  their  application),  in  the  additional 
remarks ;  for  they  regard  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  the  several 
modes  in  which  they  contemplate  carrying  them  into  execution,  as  open  to 
the  gravest  objections. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  can  find  no  words  in  clause  56  of  Act  21 
and  22  Vict,  cap.  106,  which  warrant  the  construction  adopted  by  the 
majority,  namely,  that  "  it  guarantees  to  those  officers  their  present  rights 
in  the  ranks  they  now  hold,  and  that  the  present  system  of  promotion  shall 
not  be  changed  when  the  army  has  been  reorganized."  Such  a  foreclosure 
of  existing  rights  to  the  precise  position  as  to  rank  in  which  officers  of  the 
Indian  armies  were  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  Act,  is  neither  in  conso- 
nance with  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  clause  56.  The  obligations  imposed, 
and  the  privileges  assured  in  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  ooliga- 
tious,  are  alike  future  in  their  scope,  and  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  narrow 
meaning  attached  to  them  bv  the  majority,  without  a  violation  both  of  the 
sense  and  construction  of  the  clause.  The  provisions  of  clause  57,  which 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  possible  future  conditions  under  which 
persons  might  have  to  enter  the  service,  and  those  under  which  persons 
had  hitherto  entered,  and  were  to  continue,  are  an  additional  proof  of  the 
nature  of  the  assurance  contained  in  clause  56.  The  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee are,  tlierefore,  of  opinion  that,  as  the  law  stands,  clause  56  prescribes 
the  terms  under  which  the  armies  of  the  East  India  Company  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown ;  and  that  radical  organic  changes,  detrimental  to  the 
existing  conditions  of  service,  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  bond  Jide 
meaning  of  the  Act;  and  that  all  measures  affecting  the  Indian  armies, 
whether  of  reduction  or  augmentation,  ought  to  be  made  in  accordance  with, 
and  not  in  violation  of.  Act  21  and  22  Vict  cap.  106. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  do  not,  however,  regard  the  mere  question 
of  law  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  manifest  expediency  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  politic  spirit  of  the  Act ;  and  they,  therefore,  strongly 
advocate  the  organization  proposed  by  Lord  Canning  for  the  native  infantry 
of  the  Bengal  armv,  as  combining  efficiency,  economy,  and  justice,  and 
avoiding  the  complications,  embarrassments,  ineflSciencv,  and  great  prac- 
tical injustice  inseparable  from  the  propositions  of  tne  majority  of  the 
committee. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Lord  Canning  adequately  prpvides  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State,  furnishing  nearly  me  number  of  officers  required  for 
civil,  military,  and  purely  regimental  duties ;  it  does  so  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance of  system,  and  with  an  absence  of  theoretic  and  untried  innovation. 
Whilst  meeting  the  ascertained  requirements  of  the  State,  it  evinces  the 
utmost  consideration  for  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  who  have  acted  so 
nobljr  'during  the  late  trying  period,  and  secures  for  all  what  has  been 
continued  to  a  large  portion,  namely,  the  standing  position,  and,  so  &r  as 
compatible  with  State  interests,  the  future  prospects  guaranteed  to  tliem  by 
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the  recent  Act  for  the  better  goveminent  of  India ;  it  avoids  the  incon* 
sistencj  of  continuing  to  the  engineers,  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  to 
several  European  regiments  of  uie  Bengal  army,  and  to  the  whole  of  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  armies,  their  respective  positions ;  whilst  placing  the 
European  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  not  already  absorbed  by  the  increase 
introauced  of  European  regiments,  on  a  different  footing  from  their  more 
fortunate,  though  not  more  deserving,  comrades.  It  provides,  by  gradual 
absorption,  for  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  number  of  colonels,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  doubling  up  of  cadres  of  officers ;  but  it  does  so  with 
the  smallest  practicable  injury  to  the  whole  body  of  officers,  to  whom 
the  rights  and  position  enjoy^  under  the  Oompanv's  commissions  are 
thus  preserved.  It  introduces  a  preponderating  boiy  of  irregular  r^- 
ments,  without  altogether  abolishing  the  regulars,  and  thus  secures  the 
advantage  of  competing  systems,  it  does  not  preclude  the  extension  of 
the  irregular  system,  should  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  regular  regi- 
ments become  advisable.  In  the  meantime,  it  aids  in  securing  for  the 
irregular  system  an  indispensable  reserve  of  European  officers  from  among 
whom  selection  is  possible. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  although  the  system 
of  irregulars,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  has  succeeded — having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  large  regular  service  as  a  field  for  selection  and  supply  to 
depend  on  for  its  European  officers — it  does  not  follow  that  the  general 
introduction  of  that  system,  deprived  of  so  manifest  an  advantage,  should 
prove  equally  successftd.  In  the  instances,  quoted  by  the  majority,  of  the 
irregulars  on  the  Scinde  and  Punjaub  frontiers,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
authorities  of  those  provinces  were  allowed  such  a  latitude  in  the  choice  of 
officers  as  would  certainly  not  be  feasible  in  the  absence^  of  a  large  reserve 
of  regulars. 

Moreover,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  irregular  system,  both  for  cavalry 
and  infantry,  would  probably  have  broken  down  on  service,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  its  European  officers,  had  not  Lord  Clyde,  at  great  sacri- 
fice, and  with  considerable  embarrassment,  supplied  this  essential  require- 
ment It  is  palpable  that  the  difficulty  would  have  been  much  more  serious 
had  there  been  no  officers  of  the  regular  army  to  fall  back  upon,  or  only 
line  or  local  European  corps,  weakly  officered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle.  The  minority  of  the  committee  are  averse  firom  trying  the  experi- 
ment on  a  dangerous  scale  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  they  consider. that 
Lord  Canning's  proposal  is  as  much  as  can  be  safely  hazarded  without  the 
test  of  enlarged  experience,  both  in  India,  near  to  the  main  reserve  of 
European  officers,  and  on  foreign  service  (should  such  unfortunately  occur) 
far  from  such  reserve. 

Of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  Sir  J.  Lawrence  and  Captain  Eastwick 
appear  to  contemplate  assigning  to  the  twenty-four  proposed  additional  loca> 
European  corps  tne. sixty-eight  cadres  of  European  officers  by  a  system  of 
iiLsion,  the  principle  of  which  is  not  clearly  explained ;  Mr.  Willoughby 
would  exempt  from  this  fusion  such  regiments  of  the  former  Bengal  army 
as  have  either  remained  faithful,  or  have  been  created  from  the  remnants  of 
corps,  such  as  the  Lucknow  regiment,  which  remained  loyal  during  the 
mutiny.  From  the  absorption  of  supernumeraries,  and  the  recommendation 
as  to  promotions  being  made  either  alternately,  or  two  in  three  vacancies,  the 
majority  seem  to  intend  the  absorption  of  the  twenty  cadres  of  officers,  which 
Lord  Canning  assigns  to  the  twenty  regiments  of  regular  native  infantry. 
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The  minority  do  not  understand  upon  what  principle  this  fusion  is  to  be 
carried  into  effect;  it  would  involve  much  partiality,  a  lar^e  amount  of 
injury^  and  no  ingenuity  could  make  it  equitably  dovetail  with  the  existing 
system*  Moreover,  the  proposal  could  not>  without  extensive  seconding,  or 
a  still  more  expensive  unattached  list,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State. 
It  would,  therefore,  they  believe,  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  economical  than 
Lord  Canning's  proposal,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  universal  discontent 
Under  such  a  system,  the  local  European  corps,  deprived  of  their  best 
officers,  selected  on  higher  rates  of  pay  for  the  native  troops,  would  be 

5 laced  upon  a  disadvantageous  footing,  and  looked  down  upon.  The  aid 
erivable  from  officers  of  corps  of  the  line  is  limited  in  time  of  peace,  liable 
to  sudden  interruption  in  time  of  war,  and  could  only  be  increased  by  sanc- 
tioning an  expensive  addition  to  the  established  strength  of  her  Majesty's 
corps  m  India. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  deem  that  the  proposed  arbitrary  fusion  of 
a  portion  of  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  andi  a  modified  and  greatly 
retarded  system  of  promotion,  must  be  acknowledged  seriously  to  affect  pay, 
pensions,  allowances,  and  privileges.  The  minority  cannot,  therefore,  recon- 
cile the  proposal  of  the  majority  with  any  reading  of  clause  56  which  attaches 
to  the  words  of  that  section  the  meaning  in  common  acceptation.  In  the 
instance  of  the  discontent  of  the  European  troops  at  their  transfer  to  the 
Crown,  they  have  a  warning  how  easily,  even  where  law  is  clearly  on  the 
side  of  Oovemment,  a  misapprehension  may  arise  and  embarrassments 
ensue.     They  shrink  from  the  difficulties  into  which  a  Government  may 

{>Innge  itself  by  any  departure  from  the  straight  line  of  legality  and  good 
aith ;  and  diey  regard  the  proposal  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  as  more 
consistent ;  and  not  involving  a  greater  departure  from  legality  and  expe- 
diency than  the  proposal  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  whilst  it  certainly 
woula  secure  regiments  from  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  having  their 
discipline  intrusted  to  those  who  have  not  the  good  fortune  of  being  selected 
for  detached  employment  and  higher  emoluments. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  fully  recognize  the  urgent  necessity  for  the 
reduction  of  military  expenditure  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  her  Majesty's  Eastern  empire;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  measures  of 
economy  should  not  be  partial  in  operation ;  that  they  should  not  trench 
upon  real  efficiency  ;  and  that  they  should  scrupalously  conform  to  the 
assurances  of  an  Act  which,  until  rescinded,  is  law.  They  consider  Lord 
Canning's  proposal  to  be  as  economical  as  ia  consistent  with  other  primary 
considerations,  and  they  would  prefer  looking  to  a  future  diminution  of  the 
strength  of  European  troops,  and  to  very  large  reductions  in  the  militarily- 
organi«sed  police,  to  any  crippling  of  the  forces  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  power  in  India. 

This  part  was  signed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  H.  Vivian  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Durand  on 
the  4th  July,  1869. 

The  second  paper  is  a  report  on  the  comparative  cost  of  troops  of  the  line 
in  India,  and  of  the  Einropean  troops  of  the  late  East  India  Company,  by 
James  T.  Hammack,  Esq.,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ment, at  the  Registrar-General's  office,  Somerset  House. 

The  general  results  at  which  Mr.  Hammack  aiTived  from  the  materials 
laid  before  him  are  as  follows  :— 

That  the  cost  of  1,000  men,  including  officers,  of  the  line  troo[>s,  under 
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a  system  of  frequent  relie&,  will  exceed  that  of  the  same  number  of  the 
local  European  force. 

That  the  annual  excess  of  cost  of  the  line  of  troops,  computed  ac^^ording 
to  the  existing  regimental  organization,  and  allowing  for  the  officers  of  bot£ 
armies  absent  on  staff  employ,  will  be  for, — Infantry,  about  6,2602.  per 
1,000  men  of  all  ranks ;  cavalry,  about  9,620^  per  1,000  men  of  all  ranks ; 
artillery,  about  5,3902.  per  1,000  men  of  all  ranks;  and,  if  the  establish- 
ments of  the  local  army  were  assimilated  to  those  of  her  Majesty's  service, 
the  excess  would  be,  for, — Infantry,  about  9,4102.  per  l^OOO  men  of  all 
ranks ;  cavalry,  about  5,6702.  per  1,000  men  of  all  ranks;  artillery,  about 
6,2802.  per  1,000  men  of  all  ranks. 

That  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  local  European  force  has  hitherto  been 
lower  than  amongst  the  line  regiments  in  India. 

That  the  proposed  system  ofmore  frequent  reliefs  will  probably  equalize 
the  mortality  in  the  two  armies,  while  it  will  diminish  invaliding  from  the 
line  regiments,  and  render  the  men  available  for  future  service  ekewhere. 

That,  financially,  these  advantages  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  expense  incurred  for  the  transport  of  line  troops  to  and  from 
India,  and  for  maintaining,  out  of  the  Indian  revenues,  the  additional  force 
requisite  to  cover  the  loss  of  service  of  the  officers  and  men  of  relieving  and 
relieved  regiments  constantly  on  the  seas. 

Upon  the  health  and  mortality  of  the  troops  Mr.  Hammack  said — ^The 
maintenance  of  the  troops  in  health  is  not  only  the  condition  most  essential 
to  their  efficiency^  but  it  is  also  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  question 
of  expense.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  best  economy  which  can  be 
practised  in  the  administration  of  the  army  is  economy  of  life,  and  the 
enormous  waste  of  public  money  occasioned  by  the  losses  in  men  from 
inattention  to  sanitary  considerations  in  past  times  is  at  length  recognized. 
The  unhealthiness  which  destroys  one  soldier,  whose  value  in  In<Ua  is 
reckoned  at  lOOZ.,  places  several  others  under  treatment  in  hospitaL 

The  course  of  inquiry  for  determining  the  comparative  health  of  the  line 
and  local  troops  may  be  gathered  from  the  arguments  used  on  the  one  side 
by  the  advocates  for  the  employment  of  line  troops  only,  and  on  the  other 
by  those  who  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  local  force.  By  the  first  it  is 
maintained  that  the  European  constitution  can  never  be  said  to  become 
acclimatized,  but,  on  the  contrary,  surely  and  gradually  deteriorates  from 
continued  residence  in  India;  that  regiments  periodically  relieved,  are 
healthier  than  those  serving  continually  in  the  country ;  and  that  the  troops 
of  the  line,  being  less  debilitated  by  long  tropical  residence,  are  likely  to  be 
more  efficient  than  the  troops  raised  for  service  in  India  alone.  Those  who 
diink  the  local  European  force  should  be  continued,  contend  that  the  troops 
become  ^'  seasoned  ^  by  long  residence  in  India ;  that  their  experience 
enables  them  to  follow  what  is  beneficial  and  to  avoid  what  is  hurtfrd ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  taking  the  average  results  of  considerable  periods,  they  enjoy 
a  greater  immunity  from  sickness  and  mortality  than  the  line  troops. 

Tor  the  complete  elucidation  of  these  subjects  returns  would  be  required, 
showing  the  number  of  deaths  at  different  ages  and  at  different  periods  of 
service,  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  (admissions  into  hospital),  the 
average  duration  of  such  cases  (or  numbers  constantly  sick),  and  the  extent 
of  invaliding  resulting  from  them,  all  with  reference  to  mean  strength,  and 
the  observations  should  be  spread  over  a  considerable  period.  The  necessary 
data  are  believed  to  exist,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  collected  and  made 
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available  in  England.  Several  of  the  returns  of  mortalitv  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  Indian  Army  Commission  are  almost  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison^  either  from  the  numbers  not  being  separately  given  for  the 
two  armies,  or  from  the  absence  of  combined  results  for  the  three  presi- 
dencies. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  I  mav  refer  to  a  comparative  table  of  the 
strength  and  deaths  in  the  line  and  local  army>  compiled  partly  from  a 
return  of  Mr.  Homidge,  and  partly  from  the  War  Office  sanitary  returns. 
The  table  extends  over  iiie  13  years  from  1843  to  1855,  but  for  six  only  of 
these  years  can  results  be  obtained  for  the  whole  of  India,  owing  to  the 
Queen's  and  Company's  troops  not  being  distinguished,  or  to  the  want  of 
returns  from  one  or  other  of  the  presidencies.  From  die  numbers  appli- 
cable to  Bengal  for  seven  years,  and  to  Madras  and  Bombay  for  a  longer 
period,  the  following  ratios  are  obtained : —  • 

The  annual  ratio  of  deaths  to  1,000  of  strength  is — Her  Majesty's  forces, 
Bengal,  67*2;  Madras,  39*0;  Bombay,  45*9:  Company's  European  forces, 
Bengal,  61*1 ;  Madras,  30*6 ;  Bombay,  33*7.  It  might  be  thought  that 
these  results,  as  far  as  thev  go,  impart  usefrd  information  regarding  the  relative 
mortality  of  the  line  ana  local  troops.  Sir  A.  TuUoch,  however,  points  out 
that  they  require  correction  for  losses  among  the  Queen's  troops  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  Punjaub  and  in  the  Burmese  wars,  as  well  as  for  other 
instances  of  exceptional  mortality;  and,  after  the  removal  of  all  these 
sources  of  discrepancy,  he  concludes  that  ^^the  loss  in  the  East  India 
Company's  European  force  has  been  greater  than  that  of  Her  Majesty's 
army  in  Bengal  by  above  2-^  per  thousand,  and  less  in  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies  by  5-^  and  4  per  thousand  respectively."  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  Colonel  Baker  writes,  with  reference  to  the  table 
in  question:  ^^From  the  second  of  these  tables  Sir  A.  Tulloch  has  attempted 
to  deduce  a  different  result,  but  he  has  done  so  by  a  process  which  I  consider 

a uite  inadmissible;  for  instance  (p.  38),  he  deducts  from  the  mortality  of 
iie  line,  360  men  killed  in  action  in  1848-9,  but  makes  no  corresponding 
deduction  from  the  casualties  of  the  local  corps  which  were  engaged  in  the 
same  operations."  A  table  furnished  by  Colonel  Baker,  in  which  the 
annual  ratios  of  deaths  during  the  period  referred  to  have  been  calculated 
for  the  line  and  local  troops,  exclusive  of  the  men  killed  in  action,  but 
including  those  who  died  in  hospital  from  wounds,  exhibits  a  lower  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  local  force  in  almost  every  year. 

The  comparative  mortality  of  the  infantry  regiments  of  the  two  services 
on  an  average  of  the  years  1843  to  1852,  a  period  including  the  campaigns 
in  the  Sutlej  and  Puigaub,  was  as  follows : — 

Queen's  regiments,  aggregate  strength,  270,200 ;  deaths,  17,163 ; 
annual  ratio  of  deaths  to  1,000  strong,  63*5.  Local  European  rem- 
ments,  aggregate  strength,  50,938 ;  deaths,  2,885  ;  annual  ratio  of  deaSis 
to  1,000  strength,  56*6.  Excluding  the  four  years  of  war,  the  avera^ 
mortality  per  1,000  is  reduced  to  53*4  in  the  Queen's  forces,  and  49*4  m 
the  local  corps. 

From  the  various  modifications  and  corrections  pointed  out  as  necessary 
to  be  attended  to  in  dealing  with  these  returns,  and  in  order  to  neutralize  the 
effects  of  exposure  on  service,  visitations  of  sickness  at  particular  stations, 
and  other  exceptional  causes  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  regiments, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  troops  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  average  results  of  a  long  series  of  years.     To  this  end  Sir 
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A.  Tulloch  has  fiimished  a  retam,  showing  the  strength  and  deaths  in  her 
Majesty's  regiments  in  each  of  the  presidencies  for  39  years,  namely,  from 
1817  to  1855.     This  table  exhibits  me  following  aggregate  results : — 

Queen's  regiments  :  aggregate  strength,  792,939;  deaths,  55,584;  annual 
ratio  of  deaths  per  1,000,  70*0.  Deducting  the  deaths  from  wounds  and 
sickness  in  various  campaigns.  Sir  A.  Tulloch  considers  that  the  losses  '^  may 
be  reduced  by  about  8,000  or  9,000  men,  or  to  an  average  of  60  per  1,000 
annually." 

Corresponding  details  for  the  local  force  are  not  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  1843.  I  find, 
however,  in  a  paper  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  '*  On  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  the  East  India  Company's  armies,*'  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  tabular  statements  of  the  mortality  of 
the  troops  in  each,  presidency  from  1825  to  1844  inclusive,  the  facts 
being  derived  from  a  return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume.  To  the  numbers  thus  obtained,  I  have 
added  those  for  the  subsequent  years  (omitting  the  years  for  which  the 
returns  for  either  force  are  incomplete),  and  the  residt  is  the  comparative 
table  given  in  the  Appendix,  of  wnich  the  following  is  a  summary : — 

Her  Majesty's  troops:  Aggregate  strength,  533,752;  deaths,  36,712; 
ratio  per  1,000  of  deaths  to  strength,  68*8.  Company's  troops:  Aggre- 
gate strength,  318,272 ;  deaths,  16,341 ;  ratio  per  1,000  of  deat^  to 
strength,  5 1  '3. 

So  far  as  the  proportion  of  deaths  may  be  accepted  as  a  test  of  com- 
parative healthiness,  the  results  are  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  local  troops, 
otill  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  deaths  recorded  under  two  different 
systems  admit  of  strict  comparison,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  know 
whether  the  numbers  for  the  Company's  troops  include  the  men  killed  in 
action.* 

The  loss  of  eflSciency  by  sickness  is  next  to  be  considered.  Statements 
of  the  number  of  admissions  into  hospital  are  given  for  the  line  troops, 
compiled  from  returns  forwarded  to  the  Medical  Board  from  1817  to  1836, 
and  from  the  annual  sanitary  returns  transmitted  to  the  War  Office  from 
1838  to  1856 ;  but  they  are  defective,  as  they  do  not  relate  to  all  the  Indian 
stations,  and  as  explained  by  Sir  A.  Tulloch,  *^  they  are  also  exclusive  of 
the  loss  on  long  marches,  which  is  often  very  heavy."  The  following  are 
the  results  for  the  two  periods  of  observation: — ^xears  1817-36  (26  star 
tions):  Aggregate  strength,  259,696;  total  admissions  into  hospital^ 
450,485  ;  ratio  per  1,000,  1,735.  Years  1838-56  (38  stations):  aggregate 
strength,  250,271  ;  total  admissions  into  hospital,  464,597 ;  ratio  per  l,O00, 
1,856.  Total :  aggregate  strength,  509,966 ;  total  admissions  into  hospital, 
915,082 ;  ratio  per  1,000,  1,794. 

For  the  local  army  the  only  similar  data  at  hand  are  the  following, 
derived  from  Colonel  Sykes's  paper  before  mentioned.  They  relate  to  the 
years  1825  to  1844,  but  scarcely  admit  of  comparison  with  the  above,  as 
they  purport  to  be  complete  for  the  whole  of  India: — 

Company^ 8  Troops. — -Bengal :  Aggregate  strength,  88,380 ;  total  admis- 
sions, 158,160;   ratio  per  1,000,  1,790.     Madras:   Aggregate  strength, 

*  Since  the  abore  was  written,  CoL  Sykei  has  favoored  me  with  the  foHowing  answer  to 
inquiries  made  by  him  at  the  India  Office  on  this  point :— <*  The  killed  in  action  are  dia- 
tinguished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  returns  received,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  included  in  the  - 
general  mortuary  returns,  which  treat  of  deaths  from  diseases  alone." 
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101^10;  total  admissions,  135,720;  ratio  per  1,000,  1,341.  Bombay: 
Aggregate  strength,  60,987;  total  admissions,  88,720;  ratio  per  1,000, 
1,740.  Total:  Aggregate  strength,  240,577;  admissions,  882,600;  ratio 
per  1,000,  1,590. 

Amongst  the  local  troops  the  admissions  into  hospital  were  1,590  per 
1,000  of  the  strength,  so  that  every  man  was  admitted  once,  and  more  than 
half  a  second  time  within  the  year.  In  the  line  troops  during  a  more 
extended  period,  the  cases  of  sickness  at  certain  stations  were  in  the  ratio 
of  1,794  per  1,()00  of  the  strength.  Returns  of  ^^  admissions  into  hospital'' 
alone  have  only  a  limited  statistical  value,  for  the  deaths  may  be,  and  often 
are,  most  numerous  when  the  admissions  into  hospital  are  fewest:  but, 
when  the  duration  of  the  cases  is  also  stated,  so  that  tne  numbers  constantly 
sick  may  be  arrived  at,  the  information  is  useful.  It  appears  from  returns 
by  the  adjutant-general,  dated  August  and  September,  1858,  showing  the 
effective  state  of  the  Queen's  regiments  in  Inma,  that  of  57,595  strength, 
6,616  were  sick.  This  is  in  the  proportion  of  115  per  1,000,  or  one  in 
8*7  imfit  for  duty  owing  to  sickness.  Some  of  the  regiments  had  not  been 
twelve  months  in  India,  while  several  of  them  had  been  recently  engaged 
in  active  service  in  the  field. 

So  far  as  the  means  of  comparison  extend,  the  results  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  amount  of  mortality  and  sickness  experienced  by  the 
local  European  troops  during  a  course  of  years  has  been  less  than  in 
the  line  force,  although  in  what  precise  degree  it  is  impossible  to  state, 
owing  to  the  defective  character  of  the  returns.  It  remains  to  be 
considered  liow  far  the  opinions  expressed  with  respect  to  acclimatiza- 
tion are  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  also  what  effect  the  proposed  system 
of  frequent  reliefs  may  be  expected  to  produce  on  the  health  of  the  line 
troops. 

Great  authority  must  attach  to  the  professional  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Martin,  F.R.S.,  and  to  the  statistical  statements  of  Sir  A.  Tulloch  upon 
this  subject.  Mr.  Martin  has  stated  his  belief  that  there  is  no  such  tlung 
as  acclimatization,  and  that  length  of  residence  in  India,  so  far  from  con- 
ferring any  advantage  to  the  European  constitution  in  the  way  of  accli- 
matization, surely  and  gradually  leads  to  physical  degradation.  He  points 
out  the  formidable  diseases  which  attack  and  destroy  the  British  soldier 
during  service  in  the  plains  of  India,  and  strongly  urges  the  importance 
of  having  the  European  forces  removed  to  the  mountain  ranges,  which 
afford  the  readv  means  for  the  prevention  of  much  of  the  mortality  from 
those  disease  of  the  plains. 

Sir  A.  Tulloch  shows  the  increasing  ratios  of  mortality  (per  1,000)  with 
the  advance  of  age,  from  returns  extending  over  seven  years,  ending  March, 
1837,  as  follows:— 

Bengal:  18—25,  23-8;  25—33,  50*3;  33—40,50-6;  40—50,  83-3 
all  ages,  44-5.  Madras:  18—25,  26-0;  25—33,  59-3;  33—40,  70-7 
40—50,  86-5;  all  ages,  52-2.  Bombay:  18—25,  18-2;  25—33,  34-6 
33—40,  46-8  ;  40—50,  71*1 ;  all  ages,  33-1. 

The  ratios  of  death  at  all  ages  in  this  table  are  much  lowdr  than  those 
obtained  from  other  returns,  especially  in  Bengal,  where  the  ordinary  rate 
of  mortality  has  been  hitherto  higher  than  in  the  other  presidencies ;  and 
the  age  of  the  soldiers  is  not  always  a  correct  criterion  for  estimating  their 
length  of  residence  in  the  country.     A  return  of  the  mortality  of  the  civil 
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serrants  in  India  from  1790  to  1836,  showing  length  of  serrice  as  well  as 
age,  gives  the  following  results :— 


T^^rtOf  Age     ...trt-rT    r- 

20to25 

25  to  30 

30  to  35 

35  to  40 

40  to  45 

45  to  50 

AbOTeSO 

Ito  5 
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10tol5 

15  to  20 

20  to  25 

25  to  30 

Abo?e50 

Died  annuallf,  per  1,000 
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Sir  A.  TuIIoch  adds  :  *^  Thas  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  longer 
ly  one  stays  in  India,  the  more  likely  is  his  health  to  be  deteriorated."  It 
ill  be  observed  that  in  England  the  rate  of  mortalitjr  increases  at  each 
period  of  age  after  twenty.  The  mortality  in  India  also  increases  with  age, 
and  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  among  the  troops  than  among  the  civil 
servants ;  indeed,  the  mortality  of  the  latter  between  ten  and  fifteen  years 
of  service  appears  to  be  lower  than  during  the  earlier  periods  of  residence. 
Opposed  to  these  statements  are  the  opinions  of  those  wno  consider  that  the 
experience  gained  by  the  old  soldier  in  India  constitutes  a  moral,  if  not  a 
physical,  acclimatization,  and  that  m^i  inured  for  some  years  to  the  climate 
are  less  liable  to  suffer  ftom  the  exposure  incident  to  field  service,  or  from 
sickness  when  otherwise  employed,  than  unseasoned  troops.  Phpician 
General  McLennan  thinks  a  soldier,  if  a  'temperate  man,  may  serve  well 
and  efficiently  in  India  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  and  he  would  give  the 
fullest  possible  opportimity  to  the  men  of  a  royal  regiment  ordered  home  to 
transfer  their  services  to  regiments  which  remain.  Be  is  further  of  opinion 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  acclimatization,  if  by  that  term  is  meant  ^^a 
man  becoming  fully  aware  of  all  that  preserves  and  all  that  injures  healtL" 
Colonel  Holland  is  of  opinion  that  no  regiment  can  be  considered  tlioronghly 
useful  in  India  until  it  has  become  accustomed  to  the  climate  by  two  or 
three  years'  residence.  The  services  in  the  field  of  the  local  European 
troops  and  of  the  Queen's  regiments  which  have  been  many  years  in  the 
country,  have  also  been  referred  to,  in  proof  that  their  efficiencjr  has  not 
been  impaired  by  length  of  residence  in  India.  The  pension  list  of  the 
Indian  army  affords  another  ground  for  believing  that  the  effects  of  climate 
have  not  diminished  the  expectation  of  life  amongst  the  pensioners  to  any 
extent,  otherwise  the  amount  of  pensions  would  not  have  doubled  itself 
between  the  years  1830  and  1857,  though  the  force  out  of  which  the  claims 
arose  remained  much  the  same. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  climate  upon  Europeans  resident  in 
India,  the  following  passages  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Coinmittee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Colonization  and  Settlement  in  India  my  be 

a  noted  2 — "  It  appears  to  your  committee  that  the  dangerous  effect  of  the 
limate  of  India  has  been  considerably  exaggerated.  The  planters  from 
Lower  Bengal,  especially  in  Behar,  are  described  as  a  'healthy  and  hearty' 
race  of  men.  Such  of  them  as  attended  before  your  committee  resembled 
English  farmers  rather  than  residents  in  a  climate  far  distant  and  different 
from  their  own.  Statements  tending  considerably  to  modify  preconceived 
opinions  as  to  the  dangers  of  an  IncQan  climate  proceeded  firom  settlers  in 
various  parts  of  India/' 

Sir  John  Lawrence  thus  accounts  for  the  high  rate  of  army  mortality :— 
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^VA  great  deal  of  the  mortality  in  India'  ho  doubt  arises  from,  the  climate, 
and  &om  the  habits  of  the  European  soldiery.  The  same  habits  in  Europe 
would  not  produce  the  same  amount  of  mortality,  or  anything  like  it ;  there- 
fore it  is  partly  owing  to  the  climate,  and  partly  to  their  habits  and  ways  of 
life  in  a  climate  which  is  not  congenial  to  Europeans."  Two  causes  of 
excessive  mortality  are  here  mentioned ;  but  the  most  influential  cause  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  absence  of  sanitanr  arrangements,  and  the  choice  of 
stations  wimout  regard  to  the  health  of  the  troops.  However  conflicting 
opinions  may  be  upon  the  subject  of  climatic  influences,  the  fact  that  a  great 
mortality  has  usumly  prevailed  amongst  the  troops  on  their  first  arrival  in 
India  is  admitted  on  an  hands ;  and  this  forms  a  highly  important  consider- 
ation in  estimating  the  probable  effects  of  an  extended  system  of  reliefs ;  for, 
unless  eflective  measures  can  be  devised  for  arresting  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality observed  in  newlv-arrived  remments  of  the  line,  the  benefits  of  that 
system  will  be  rendered  nugatory.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  military 
and  medical  witnesses  that  the  first  arrivals  are  peculiarly  subject  to  out- 
breaks of  cholera;  and  they  suffer  from  fever,  dysentery,  and  sunstroke, 
sometimes  to  a  lamentable  extent  In  eight  regiments  of  the  line  which 
had  proceeded  direct  from  Great  Britain,  the  average  mortality  in  the  first 
year  of  residence  was  110  per  1,000. 

Mr.  Martin  attributes  the  losses  amongst  the  newly-arrived  troops  chiefly 
to  their  youth,  their  exposure  to  excessive  heats,  the  use  of  the  bad  liquors 
of  the  bazaars,  irregularity  of  habit  of  life,  disregard  to  sanitary  matters, 
and  ^^the  absence  in  her  Majesty's  regiments  of  certain  traditional  local 
experiences  possessed  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Company's  European  batta- 
lions, and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  shielded  the  younger  men,  on  their 
first  arrival,  from  the  consequences  of  their  ignorance  and  recklessness.'' 
That  measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  some  of  these  unfavour- 
able influences  cannot  be  doubted,  but  other  evils,  irremovable  by  the 
enforcement  of  sanitary  rules,  will  remain  to  nroduce  a  large  amount  of 
sickness  amongst  the  troops  newly  arrived  in  Inaia. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  notwithstanding  the  serious  drawback  of  the 
hi^h  rate  of  mortality  amongst  the  new  comers,  I  am  of  opinion  that  bene- 
ficial results  may  be  anticipated  from  the  practice  of  more  frequent  reliefs. 
Financially,  the  advantages  of  removing  a  man  from  India  after  a  short 
period  of  service,  and  before  the  break-up  of  his  constitution,  would  arise 
chieflv  firom  his  being  still  fit  for  service  elsewhere,  and  firom  his  being 
less  likely  to  be  thrown  at  an  early  age  on  the  pension  list  Both 
these  advantages,  under  existing  arrangements,  would  be  mainly  felt  by 
the  home  Government,  while  the  revenues  of  India  would  gain  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  invaliding  and  of  the  consequent  expense  of  drafts  to  fill  up 
vacancies.  The  differences  which  have  been  observed  in  the  returns  of 
deaths  in  favour  of  the  local  troops  will  probably  disappear,  and  the  mor- 
tality of  the  line  regiments  may  eventually,  by  frequent  reliefe,  combined 
with  the  adoption  of  all  practical  measures  for  the  protection  of  fresh 
arrivals,  be  greatly  reduced.  Mr.  Martin  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
greater  benefit  would  be  derived  from  periodically  removing  regiments 
from  the  plains  to  the  mountain  ranges  than  from  any  system  of  reliefs 
involving  the  return  of  the  troops  to  England,  where  for  two  or  three  years 
they  su^  much  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate.  As  the  result  of  the 
practice  of  frequent  reliefs,  I  have  assumed  that  the  number  of  men  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  annual  loss  by  casualties  of  every  kind  in  the  regiments 
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of  the  line  will  be  two  per  cent  below  what  is  required  for  the  local  corps. 
Twelve  per  cent  for  both  services  has  been  assumed  by  Colonel  Baker,  who 
declines  to  admit  that  a  less  supply  of  recruits  will  be  required  for  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line  than  for  a  local  regiment ;  but,  although  that  proportion 
may  have  been  reckoned  upon  in  times  past  as  requisite  to  keep  up  both 
establishments,  I  think  it  must  follow  that  the  casualties,  if  not  firom  deaths, 
at  least  from  invalids  and  time-expired  men  returning  home,  must  be  less 
in  regiments  frequently  relieved  than  in  an  army  in  which  there  is  no 
periodical  relief. 


BAST  INDIA  SETTLEMENT  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  LAND. 

Returns  shomng  to  tokat  extent  Land  ie  available  for  Settlement  and  Cultivation 
in  India.    (Mr.  William  Ewart).     April  27, 1860.    (255.) 

The  Madras  Government  communicated  the  following  result  of  inquiries 
respecting  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  unoccupied  cultivable  land  in  the 
presidency  as  entered  in  tlie  public  accounts,  and  which  may  be  assumed  to 
be  almost  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  Government 

The  entire  extent  of  land  thus  found  is  13,554,333  acres,  with  an 
estimated  assessment  of  1,63,15,353  rupees,  at  the  average  rate  on  the 
cultivation ;  of  this,  the  extent  of  land  which  might  be  classed  as  *^  wet,'' 
that  is,  irri^ted  by  natural  sources,  or  within  the  influence  of  artificial 
irrigation,  is  estimated  at  2,017,109  acres,  and  that  of  unirrigated  at 
11,537,224  acres.  Most  part  of  this  land  is  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  There  may  be,  nere  and  there,  compact  blocks  sufficiently  large 
to  form  convenient  holdings  or  properties ;  but  most  of  these  would  be 
found  to  be  covered  with  tnick  jungles,  and  could  not  be  brought  under 
cultivation  without  much  labour  and  capital.  The  exact  extent,  present 
actual  condition,  and  productive  powers  of  each  of  such  tracts  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained  without  laborious  inquiries;  and,  after  all,  the 
information  so  obtained  would  not  be  definite,  and  be  of  very  little  use  to  . 
persons  desirous  of  settling  in  India  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  board  are  aware  that  much  difierence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  how  iar 
such  lands  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  Government,  especially  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  traditional  ^*  Mirasi "  is  now  recognized.  This,  how- 
ever, has  certainly  ceased  to  be  even  asserted  for  years  past  in  many 
districts  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  it  must  have  existed  at  one  time; 
and  Madras,  Chingleput,  Tanjore,  and  Tinnevelly,  may  be  named  as  those 
in  which  alone  it  is  now  upheld  to  any  extent :  although  in  all  districts,  to 
a  legitimate  extent,  the  rights  of  the  landholders  to  enjoy  in  common,  and 
free  of  assessment,  a  certain  range  of  grazing  ground,  and  their  preferential 
right  to  take  up  lands  beyond  uiis  extent  applied  for  by  non-residents,  is 
conceded. 

*'  Mirasi,"  however,  undoubtedly  had  its  duties  and  limits,  as  well  as  its 
privileges ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  these  last  did  not  include  the 
right  to  alienate  waste  without  the  consent  of  the  Sirkar,  or  to  insist  on 
waste  for  which  they  paid  nothing,  being  retained  as  such  until  they  them- 
selves could  provide  tenants  for  it  who  might  be  willing  to  hold  under  them, 
notwithstandmg  offers  for  the  land  might  be  made  direct  to  the  Sirkar. 
The  traditional  origin  of  ^'  Mirasi "  was  to  encourage  the  reclamation  of  the 
waste  and  the  extension  of  cultivation.     It  is  now  often  pressed  into  service 
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as  an  alignment  to  support  the  asserted  right  to  restrict  the  latter  and  to 
prevent  the  former. 

Whether  particular  blocks  of  waste  land  shall  be  held  to  be  absolutely  at 
the  disposal  of  Goyemment  for  assignment  to  the  first  applicant  cannot  be 
decided  bj  a  general  rule,  but  must  be  judged  bj  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case.  Government  have  alreatfy  declared  the  terms  on  which 
land  at  their  abso][ute  disposal  may  be  obtained. 

On  the  5th  August,  1859,  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Madras  com- 
municated to  the  Secretarv  of  State  for  India  an  order  passed  by  them 
empowering  the  owners  of  nouse  property,  and  of  other  landed  pi'operty,  in 
ceitdn  loc^ities,  to  redeem  the  land-tax  or  quit-rent  payable  by  them,  and 
so  to  require  an  absolute  freehold  interest  in  their  land.  The  operation  of 
this  order  is  detailed  in  the  following  proceedings  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment. 

A  late  despatch  from  the  home  Government  to  the  Government  of  India 
discussed  the  policy  of  permitting  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  in  India, 
and  the  creation  by  that  means  of  absolute  freeholds.  The  objection  to  such 
redemption  in  India  has  always  been  felt  to  be  that  in  this  country  the  land- 
tax  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  public  revenue,  and  not  a  mere  insig- 
nificant portion  of  it,  as  in  England.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Government 
this  objection  is  decisive,  as  respects  the  land  revenue  generally,  and  they 
would  deprecate  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  State  income ;  but  the  objection 
does  not  apply  to  building-land  and  land  occupied  by  buildings.  Such  land 
is  limited  m  total  extent,  and  unimportant  as  respects  the  revenue,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  very  largelv  distributed  throughout  the  community ;  and  it 
is  a  species  of  property  in  which  security  of  tenure  is  peculiarly  important, 
and  is  recognized  to  be  so  in  all  countries. 

With  the  view  of  giving  house-owners  in  this  country  the  advantage  of 
an  absolute  freehold  right,  the  Governor  in  Council  has  resolved  to  sell 
outright  the  fee-simple  of  all  land  now  used  or  hereafter  required  and 
available  for  building,  without  any  reservation  of  quit-rent,  and  with  an 
absolute  and  indefeasible  title. 

The  operation  of  this  resolution  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  1st  Land  hereafter  sought  for  building  purposes,  by  Europeans 
or  natives,  will  be  put  up  to  auction  sale,  and  sold  out  and  out  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  upset  price  being  twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
quit-rent  or  tax  on  the  land.  2nd.  In  the  case  of  land  now  occupied 
wholly,  or  in  part,  by  buildings,  and  paying  quit-rent,  or  iustly  liable  to  it, 
the  owners  shall  have  the  option  of  converting  it  into  fredbiold,  by  payment 
of  a  sum]  of  money  equal  to  twenty  times  the  yearly  quit-rent,  3rd.  In 
the  case  of  land  in  towns  now  actually  occupied  and  not  liable  to  quit-rent, 
and  not  being  inam,  or  gr&manattam,  or  village  site,  it  shall  be  open  to  the 
holder  to  convert  his  holding  into  an  absolute  freehold  tenure,  on  applica- 
tion only,  and  without  any  payment.  The  applicant,  however,  will  be 
required  to  produce  good  primd  facie  evidence  of  title,  equal  to  that  arising 
in  the  preceding  case  out  of'ihe  payment  of  quit-rent  and  holding  the 
puttah. 

In  all  the  three  cases  above  described,  a  title-deed  will  be  given  on  the 
completion  of  the  transaction,  under  the  seal  of  the  Government,  declaring 
the  absolute  title  of  the  holder,  firee  of  all  demands  on  account  of  land 
revenue,  and  with  full  power  to  the  holder  to  alienate  the  land  or  dispose  of 
it  otherwise  at  pleasure.     It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  this  trans- 
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action  will  not  affect  the  liability  of  the  premises  to  payments  for  mnxucipal 
or  other  local  purposes^  or  for  the  motnrpha,  so  long  as  that  tax  sbll 
continae.  It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  ihe  title  so  to  be  giren  by 
Government  will  be  absolute  only  as  against  Government.  It  will  be 
given  on primd/acie  evidence  of  title;  but  other  parties  claiming  the  land 
will  be  as  free  as  before  to  sue  the  holder  in  the  civil  courts. 

This  order  will  be  held  to  apply  to  the  contemplated  railway  towns.  The 
existing  arrangements  respecting  these  towns  are  based  on  a  yearly  quit- 
rent  and  a  smul  fine  on  entry.  The  terms  have  not  yet  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  any  single  instance ;  they  are  hereby  wholly  abrogated,  and  those 
above  detailed  are  substituted  for  them.  The  other  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  these  towns,  viz.,  all  excepting  those  relating  to  the  two  points 
above  specified,  will  sdll  remain  in  force. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  reference  to  land  occupied  for  buildings ; 
but  the  Governor  in  Council  is  further  of  opinion  that  in  the  coUectorate  of 
Madras  the  rules  may  have  a  larger  application.  In  this  district  the  land 
revenue  is  very  limited;  the  total  revenue  in  it  amounts  to  15  lacs  of 
rupees,  independently  of  sea  customs;  but  the  land  revenue,  excluding 
what  is  called  ground-rent,  is  no  more  than  685OOO  rupees.  This  smafi 
sum  is  paid  by  nearly  30,000  persons,  and  the  land  is  occupied  partly  by 
buildings  and  partly  in  gardens  and  rice-fields.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances of  this  coUectorate,  the  large  proportion  of  the  land  occupied  with 
buildings,  the  insignificant  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  and  the  special 
importance  of  valid  titles  in  such  a  locality,  the  Governor  in  Council 
resolves  to  make  this  order  appUcable  to  the  whole  of  the  tax-paying 
private  land  within  the  coUectorate  of  Madras.  The  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment land  occupied  on  a  monthly  ground-rent  will  be  considered  separately 
after  further  inquiry. 

For  similar  reasons,  he  resolves  to  make  the  order  applicable  also  to  the 
whole  of  the  land  on  the  Neilgherry,  the  Shervaroy,  and  Fulney  Hills,  and 
to  coffee  lands  in  the  Wynaud  tafook.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  it  wiU 
generally  be  the  land-tax  only  that  is  redeemed,  not  the  proprietors'  fee  or 
rent ;  but  where  the  proprietary  right  is  vested  in  the  Government,  he  will 
be  prepared  to  allow  the  redemption  of  the  rent  also. 

The  foregoing  rules  contemplate  the  redemption  and  extinction  of  the 
land-tax ;  but  some  holders  of  tax-paying  land,  firom  want  of  capital  or 
other  cause,  may  be  unable  or  indisposed  to  redeem  the  tax.  In  such  cases 
the  Governor  in  Council  will  be  prepared,  with  the  view  of  strengthemng 
the  tenure,  to  issue,  in  place  of  the  yearly  puttahs,  permanent  title-deeds, 
under  the  seal  of  the  Government,  and  resembling  in  every  respect  the 
absolute  freehold  title-deeds  spoken  of  above,  except  in  reserving  the  usual 
tax  or  quit-rent  In  such  cases  also  this  qualified  freehold  wiU  be  capable 
of  being  at  any  time  converted  into  an  absolute  freehold,  by  the  payment  of 
a  sum  equal  to  twenty  years'  tax  or  quit-rent 

Resolved,  that  this  order  be  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
with  the  request  that  they  will  take  the  necessary  means  to  make  it 
generally  known  throughout  the  districts,  and  to  encourage  the  holders  of 
hmd  of  any  of  the  descriptions  specified  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

Resolved  also,  that  they  be  requested  to  submit  for  approval  drafts  of 
title-deeds  to  be  issued  in  the  several  cases ;  these  should  be  based  on  tiiose 
approved  for  the  inams,  with  the  necessary  modifications  to  suit  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  land.  , 
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On  the  9th  February,  1860,  the  Government  of  Bombay  communicated  ' 
several  papers  having  reference  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Government  of 
India  relative  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  cultivable  land  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  Government  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  such  lands  might  be  properly  disposed  of  to  persons  desirous  of 
bringing  them  to  cultivation.  The  papers  include  answers  from  the 
collectors  of  various  districts. 

On  the  question  of  allowing  to  European  settlers  a  complete  redemption 
of  the  land-tax,  Mr.  R.  West  said, ''  It  is  admitted  that  the  immediate  pecu- 
niary result  to  Government  of  borrowing  money  at  five  per  cent.,  and  of 
selling  land  at  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  assessment,  is  the  same.  But 
it  is  urged  that,  by  tne  latter  process  Government  sacrifices  the  prospective 
resources  derivable  from  the  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  land  which 
takes  place  under  a  civilized  government  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the 
existing  (obtainable)  price  of  land,  as  of  every  article  of  value,  is  always, 
at  any  moment,  as  likely  to  fall  as  to  rise.  All  the  circumstances  which 
can  be  foreseen  as  likely  to  afiect  its  future  value,  operate  with  all  the 
force  due  to  them  in  fixing  the  current  rate ;  thus  the  prospective  rise  in 
the  value  of  land  would  weigh  for  all  it  was  worth  in  raising  its  present 
price  in  the  market.  Government,  in. addition  to  the  value  of  the  land  at 
its  immediate  worth,  would  realize  also  the  value  of  its  prospective  rise, 
BO  &r  as  human  acuteness  could  estimate  that  value,  and  it  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd  to  assume  a  future  rise  which  human  wisdom  cannot 
foresee.  But  he  who  sells  both  his  present  and  contingent  profits  at  their 
just  value,  cannot  be  considered  either  a  present  or  prospective  loser. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  this  clear,  I  believe  that  it  disposes  of  the 
only  argument  against  the  sale  of  freeholds  which  has  any  respectable 
weight  of  authority  to  support  it.  As  regards  the  general  policy  of  such 
sales,  there  can  be  no  question  that  every  freeholder  under  our  rule  would 
*  be  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Government,  on  the  existence  of  which  his 
own  exemption  from  assessment  depended.  I  will  addy  too,  that  freehold 
or  not,  the  land  could  never  escape  its  ultimate  liability  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  Government.  In  the  shape  of  income-tax,  or  excise  and 
customs  duties,  the  profits  derived  from  land  would  necessarily  be  taxed  to 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure,  and  in  this  shape  Govern- 
ment must  ultimately  reap  the  benefit  of  those  improvements  and  invest- 
ments which  would  go  on  much  more  actively  under  the  stimulus  of  private 
ownership  than  is  to  be  eroected  upon  our  present  system.  I  would,  there- 
fore, advocate  the  grant  of  fireeholds  upon  a  pretty  extensive  scale;  not  that 
I  think  that  in  these  districts  Europeans  would  •or  could  invest  largely,  but 
that  natives  would  be  induced  to  do  so,  providing  thus  for  our  Government 
a  firm  and  deep  root  beneath  the  surface  of  native  socieiy,  while  affording 
to  our  more  wealthy  subjects  a  reservoir  for  capital  which  might  check  that 
dissipation  of  it  which  our  present  policy  combines  with  the  Hindoo  law  of 
inheritance  to  encourage. 

''  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  amongst  a  considerable  number  of  European 
pensioners  who  have  settled  in  Belgaum  and  devoted  themselves  to  indus- 
trial pursuits,  no  wish  seems  to  have  made  itself  felt  to  engage  in  agricultural 
operations.  I  cannot  but  consider  this  a  somewhat  weighty  argument  against 
the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  this  part  of  the  country,  for  such  persons 
possess,  in  many  instances,  the  command  of  some  small  capital,  and  are  by 
no  means  deficient  in  enterprise  and  energy.     Some  of  them  whom  I  have 
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questioned  on  the  subject,  infonn  me  that  the  absolute  possession  of  land 
would  hardly,  in  this  climate,  compensate  for  the  toil  and  exposure 
required  for  its  cultivation ;  that  the  best  land  has  all  been  taken  up,  and 
that  the  profits  of  cultivation,  in  competition  with  a  host  of  thriffy  and 
industrious  ryots,  would  never  amount  to  so  much  as  could  be  realized  upon 
the  same  capital  invested  in  purchasing  up  the  raw  produce  brought  to 
market.  I  believe  this  to  be  perfectly  tnie,  and  that  this  part  of  the 
country,  at  any  rate,  affords  a  more  favourable  field  to  the  trader  than  to 
the  agriculturist** 

The  following  opinion  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  has  fitrms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Joonere,  is  valuable  as  that  of  a  practical  agriculturist  in  this 
country : — 

"  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  your  predecessor  of  September  28th  last  (which 
I  should  have  attended  to  before,  but  from  my  absence  in  Bombay),  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  from  my  lon^  residence  in  the  Deccan,  and  experience  as 
a  practical  agriculturist,  both  of  exotic  as  of  indigenous  products,  I  hitherto 
have  found  it  very  up-hill  work ;  by  the  advantage  of  having  spent.several 
years  of  my  early  life  in  active  employment  in  the  West  Indies,  and  much 
carefulness  of  my  health,  I  have  been  enabled  to  persevere  in  this  line  of 
life,  and  particularly  being  located  in  a  healthy  district  The  climate  of 
Bombay  rresidency  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  against  the  settling  of  European 
agriculturists  of  steady  habits,  as  the  difficulty  there  exists  in  obtaining  land 
of  good  or  average  quaUty  of  any  extent,  say  ten  or  twelve  acres,  or  perhaps 
hau  of  that,  in  one  place  of  Government  near  to  a  European  station.  Some 
few  small  lots  of  land  reclaimed  on  a  river  edge  in  isolated  places  in 
different  districts,  or  a  piece  of  land  of  an  enamdar,  may  be  had  on  lease  or 
mortgage,  where  a  European  would  be  loath  to  go  and  locate  for  the  sake 
of  distance. 

^'  As  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  it  is  k  matter  of  necessity  and 
expedience  to  abide  by  and  adopt  the  usages  of  the  country  in  many 
respects.  The  employment  of  tools,  less  simple  than  European,  but  better 
adapted  for  the  purposes ;  the  period  of  setting,  sowing,  and  treating  the 
various  crops ;  the  system  of  irrigation  by  an  aqueduct  or  well-water,  &c 
on  which  so  many  crops,  both  cereal  and  fructual,  depend,  &c  There  is 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  every  branch  which  experience 
indicates*  But  for  a  European  to  settle  down  on  this  side  of  India,  with 
his  owti  tools  and  his  own  ideas  and  knowledge  of  farming,  as  in  otJicr 
countries,  endeavouring  to  do  much  himself,  and  expecting  to  be  helped  in 
the  same  way  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  people  he  would  neces- 
sarily employ  ^the  nativeif)  and  their  language,  and  without  an  amount  of 
patience  that  is  rare  to  be  met  with,  he  would  meet  with  certain  dis- 
appointment 

^^  The  expense  attendant  on  putting  land  in  heart  to  his  satisfaction  is 
very  considerable,  manure  expensive,  and  to  be  had  only  in  towns  or  cities. 
Sheep  keeping  is  not  profitable,  for  pasturage  is  unobtainable;  horse  keeping 
or  rearing,  also,  for  the  same  reason.  For  cultivating  and  producing  the 
more  important  staple  commodities,  cottqn,  flax,  sugar,  hemp,  oil,  &c.,  to 
any  extent,  in  the  first  place,  land  is  insufficient  for  a  settlement;  machinery 
of  European  construction  is  needed,  and  when  out  of  order  there  is  too 
often  a  difficulty  in  repairing  it,  and  a  European  himself  cannot  do  as  much 
as  he  expects.  It  certainly  is,  I  am  of  opinion,  more  advantageous  in 
speculating  in  this  country  in  a  mercantile  way,  to  expend  capital  in  the 
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purchase  of  the  raw  produce  of  any  description  in  the  districts ;  there  is  less 
to  do  with  many  of  the  natiyes,  for  the  middlemen  manage  the  contracts 
and  bargains,  although  in  tibe  presence  of  the  principal  agent,  and  there  is 
at  all  times  less  exposure  to  the  climate. 

**  I  may  be  asked,  if  the  latter  means  are  preferable  for  the  outlay  of 
capital,  why  I  did  not  or  do  not  adopt  it  I  reply,  that  haying  originally 
no  capital,  I  set  up  with  my  limited  means  as  a  sugar  planter,  and  by  an 
nnasual  chance  did  meet  with  two  tolerable  sized  farms  of  the  Goyemment 
that  are  irrigated  by  aqueducts,  and  are  both  adjacent  to  large  towns ;  and 
haye  since  rollowed  the  occupation  of  sugar  planter  and  general  former,  and 
am  not  now  inclined  to  break  up  or  relinquish  the  business. 

**  Without  the  least  prejudice  to  the  introduction  of  European  settlers  on 
ihis  side  of  India  (for  I  should  be  glad  to  see  many  located  in  the  districts 
as  I  am),  still  I  adhere  to  the  reasons  above  statea,  that  the  difficulties  to 
be  oyercome  are  greater  and  of  a  different  character  to  those  of  other 
coimtries,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  in  the  labour  rate  and  fresh 
provision,  and  competition  with  the  ryot,  whose  wants  and  comforts  are  few 
and  unequaL" 

Although  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  the  aggre^te  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  Government  it  wiU  be  seen  that  it  is  generdly  either  of 
poor  quality,  overrun  with  jungle,  or  dispersed  in  small  patches;  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  throughout  the  presidency  fovourable  situations  for 
Europeans  to  settie  as  agriculturists  will  be  found  to  be  rare  exceptions, 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Mr.  Dickinson  undertook  his  &rms  under  fieivourable  circumstances;  he 
had  the  advantage  of  previous  experience  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  planter ; 
he  obtained  land  in  a  good  climate,  and  excellentiy  situated  for  irrigation ; 
he,  nevertheless,  styles  it  up-hill  work,  and  gives  tar  from  an  encouraging 
report  as  to  what  may  be  expected  to  be&ll  agriculturists  coining  out 
without  Indian  experience* 

The  collector  feared  that  if  encouragement  be  held  out  to  agriculturists 
to  come  to  this  country,  a  great  amount  of  disappointment  will  be  the  result, 
be  the  terms  granted  ever  so  easy.  The  rates  of  land  under  the  survey 
assessment  are  very  light ;  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  do 
more  than  give  the  option  of  purchasing  waste  land  at  a  certain  number  of 
years ;  say  twenty  years'  purchase. 

The  Revenue  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Division  sent  a  statement  of 
culturable  waste,  and  he  added  that  the  climate  in  all  these  collectorates  is 
very  indifferent,  especially  those  parts  where  waste  lands  abound,  and  is 
very  unsuitable  to  tne  European  constitution.  The  Political  Superintendent 
and  Commander  on  the  frontier  of  Sind  communicated  as  follows: — 

^  The  area  of  the  frontier  districts  amounts  to  2,028  square  miles.  The 
nature  of  the  land  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  low  wet  land,  near 
the  bank  of  the  Indus,  a  belt  yaiyins  from  six  to  twelve  miles  in  width, 
and  extending  from  Mittree,  nortn  of  Kusmore,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big- 
earee,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  mosti^  annually  flooded ;  and  the  dry 
bnd  removed  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  inside  the  above,  which  is  culti- 
vated during  the  dry  season  by  means  of  canals  bringing  water  from  the 
Indus.  The  former  is  almost  entirely  used  for  wheat,  barley,  vetch, 
mustard^  &c.  cultivation,  as  soon  as  the  waters  of  the  inundation  dry  up, 
and  reaped  in  May.  In  some  few  places  where  the  land  is  high,  it  is  cul- 
tivated during  the  summer  by  means  of  canals  from  the  river.  Cotton 
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also  is  ffrown  in  these  wet  lands ;  planted  in  January  or  February,  and 
gathered  in  about  June.  Very  litde  labour  is  required  in  producing  these 
crops,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  As  the  water  dries  off  the  face  of  the  ground, 
the  land  is  turned  up  for  about  four  inches  in  depth  by  a  rude  Kind  of 
plough,  and  the  seea  thrown  down.  The  crop  is  then  left  to  chance,  until, 
as  it  begins  to  ripen,  a  few  watchers  are  required  to  keep  off  the  birds.  If 
rain  falls  in  i;he  end  of  January,  or  in  February,  the  crops  are  generally 
very  good ;  if  there  is  no  rain,  they  are  light  It  is  astoniuiing  what  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  raised  in  this  simple  and  inexpensive  way.  Sometimes 
you  may  ride  for  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus  through  nothing  but 
standing  com.  One  year,  1  recollect,  the  return  was  so  great  in  the  frontier 
district  and  districts  on  the  opposite  bank,  that  wheat  was  selling  in  the 
market  at  Sukkur  at  eight  annas  per  maund  of  80  lbs.,  or  about  ninepence 
a  bushel ;  means  of  export  were  then  poor. 

*^  The  other  land  mentioned  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  means  of  canals 
bringing  water  from  the  Indus  during  the  floods  between  April  and  October. 
One  of  these  canals,  the  principal  one,  the  Biggaree,  is  about  aeventy^ve 
miles  in  length,  annually  cleared  and  kept  in  order  by  Government  There 
are  three  large  off-shoots  also  cleared  by  Government  Branch  canals 
conducting  water  from  these  to  the  culturable  lands  are  excavated  and  kept 
in  order  by  the  zemindars.  In  some  few  places  land  is  cultivated  from 
rain-water,  but  not  to  any  large  extent  The  grains  produced  are  prin- 
cipally jowaree,  bajree, ,  teel  (seesamum),  a  smaU  quantity  of  Indigo,  Ac. 
Mustard  also  is  grown  if  the  inundation  happens  to  be  a  late  one.  The 
success  of  the  crops  depends  on  the  supply  of  water  being  frdl  and  r^ular ; 
this  again  depends  partly  on  the  rise  oi  the  river,  and  partiv  on  the  urriga- 
tional  means  adopted*  Cotton  also  is  grown ;  sown  in  April  and  May,  and 
gathered  in  October.  If  the  supply  of  water  is  good,  this  crop  generally 
seems  to  succeed  better  than  that  sown  in  the  cold  season. 

**  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  generally  alluvial  deposit,  broughtdown  by  the 
Indus  water,  over  a  stratum  of  sand,  and  mostly  capable  of  constant  culti- 
vation. Where  wells  are  sunk  and  freshwater  obtamed,  the  land,  with  the 
aid  of  manure,  can  be  annually  cultivated.  Wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  sugar- 
cane, vegetables,  and  fruits,  are  produced  in  this  way. 

*^  There  are  considerable  patches  of  earth  containing  so  much  salt  as  to  be 
totally  unproductive ;  but  these  have,  in  many  instances,  yielded  to  labour, 
and  bv  a  judicious  admixture  of  manure  with  the  soil  brought  in  the  water 
have  become  as  good  as  any  .other. 

'^  Saltpetre  is  obtained  in  many  places  throughout  the  district  in  theneigh- 
bourhood  of  old  towns,  where  ha*ge  quantities  of  decayed  animal"and  vege- 
table substances  are  collected.  In  the  track  between  Kusmore  and  toe 
Biggaree,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  forest  land. 
The  trees  found  are  the  large  tamarisk,  which  furnishes  beams  of  a  moderate 
size  for  building  purposes,  but  is  not  of  much  value,  because  it  is  liable  to 
attacks  of  insects,  such  as  white  ants,  the  carpenter  beetle,  &c. ;  an  indif- 
ferent kind  of  black-wood,  a  species  of  willow  and  of  poplar,  and  the  pellew 
tree.  The  babul  used  not  to  exist,  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
largely  introduced  throughout  the  district 

**  W  ith  all  its  advantages  of  soil,  facilities  for  irrigation,  Ac.,  the  djmat^ 
however,  of  Upper  Sind  is  such  as  to  render  it  a  very  doubtfrd  fidd  for 
European  enterprize.  The  heat  during  the  summer  months  is  so  severe 
that  large  sums  have  to  be  expended  in  merely  ordinary  precautiosxa  against 
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it,  and  the  chances  of  health  failing,  when  iounediate  departure  or  death 
must  follow,  are  so  great,  that  I  womd  never  venture  to  recommend  it  as  a 
place  of  residence,  in  the  hope  of  profit  to  any  European.  But  no  amount 
of  description  of  what  the  climate  in  India  is,  or  wnat  the  difficulties  are, 
will  ever  convey  any  idea  of  the  realitv  to  those  who  have  not  experienced- 
them;  wherefore,  I  would  suggest,  that  to  prevent  disappointment,  all 
having  a  desire  to  settle  in  the  country  should  first  come  and  see  for  them- 
selves. 

'<  With  regard  to  the  countries  beyond  our  territory,  and  to  the  advanta^ 
likely  to  be  derived  from  development  of  the  resources  of  those  countries  by 
improved  tradal  communication,  I  imamne  I  am  not  called  on  to  report. 
Should  information,  however,  be  required,  much  of  a  most  valuable  nature 
could  be  obtained  from,  and  would  be  gladly  furnished,  by  Major  Henry 
Green,  Political  Agent  at  the  Court  of  his  Highness  the  Kbian  of  Eelat^ 


BAST  INDIAN  EEVENUB. 

Return  ahomng  the  gross  Amount  of  the  Indian  Land  Revenue,  the  Receipts  for 
Tributes 9  Sayer,  Abkerry,  ^c.  Customs,  Salt,  Opium,  and  all  other  sources 
for  the  Government  of  India  and  for  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  and 
showing  the  Charges  for  Collection,  the  Rate  per  Cent  on  Receipt,  and  all 
other  Payments  out  of  the  Income,  and  the  net  Amount  paid  into  Grovemment 
Treasuries  for  each  Year  from  1st  May,  1861,  to  the  latest  date,  (Mr.  Wil- 
son.)    12th  August,  1859.     (100,  Sess.  2.) 

Thb  land,  tributes,  sayer,  abkarry,  &c.,  revenue  was  collected  in  Bengal  in 
1851-52,  at  the  expense  of  8*745  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  expense  of 
8*075  per  cent.  In  the  Eastern  settlements  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of 
5*698  per  cent. ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  3*290  per  cent  In  the 
district  of  Coorg  in  1851-32  at  the  rate  of  13*651  per  cent;  in  1857-58 
at  the  rate  of  34*050  per  cent  In  the  territory  ceded  by  ihe  Burmese, 
including  the  Pegu,  Martaban,  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  in  1851-52,  at 
the  rate  of  22^434  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  14*467  per  cent  In 
the  Nagpore  territory  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  10*191  per  cent ;  in  1857-58 
at  the  rate  of  9*141  per  cent  In  the  North  Western  provinces  in  1851-52 
at  the  rate  of  8*394  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  7*918  per  cent  In 
the  Punjaub  territories  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  12*540  per  cent;  in 
1857-58  at  the  rate  of  10*682  per  cent  In  Madras  in  1851-52  at  the  rate 
of  9*580  per  cent ;  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  9*156  per  cent  In  Bombay 
in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  10*493  per  cent;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of 
10-410  per  cent  In  Sind  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  16*277  per  cent;  in 
1857-58  at  the  rate  of  17*208  per  cent  In  Sattara  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  8*163  pei*  cent 

The  customs  revenue  was  collected  in  Bengal  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of 
4*282  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  4*322  per  cent  In  the  territory 
ceded  t>y  the  Burmese  in  1852-53  at  the  rate  of  18*118  per  cent ;  in 
1856-57  at  the  rate  of  13*688.  per  cent  In  the  Tenasserim  provinces  in 
1857-58  at  the  rate  of  30*165  per  cent  In  the  North- Western  provinces 
in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  61*630  per  cent;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of 
46*049  per  cent  In  Madras  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  17*652  per  cent ; 
in  1857*58  at  the  rate  of  14*206  per  cent    In  Bombay  in  1851-52  at  the 
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rate  of  12*713  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  7*038  per  cent  In  Sind  in 
1851-52  at  the  rate  of  17*183  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  24*639 
per  cent 

The  salt  revenue  was  collected  in  Bengal  in  1851-2  at  the  rate  of  35*796 
per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  40*031  per  cent  In  the  North- Western 
Proyinces  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  2-273  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate 
of  46*578  per  cent  In  the  Ponjaub  territory  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of 
13*755  per  cent  In  Madras  in  1852-53  at  the  rate  of  12*690  per  cent ;  in 
1857-58  at  the  rate  of  19*039  per  cent  In  Bombay  in  1851-52  at  the  rate 
of  7*500  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  10*981  per  cent 

The  opmm  revenne  was*  collected  in  Bengal  in  1851-52  at  tibie  rate  of 
35*542  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  17*821  per  cent  In  Bombay 
in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  1*018  per  cent ;  in  1857-56  at  the  rate  of  *988 
per  cent 

The  total  revenue  was  collected  in  Bengal  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of 
18*927  per  cent;  m  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  15*410  per  cent  In  the 
Eastern  settlements  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  6*648  per  cent ;  in  1857^ 
at  the  rate  of  4*147  per  cent  In  the  district  of  Coorg  in  1851-52  at  the 
rate  of  13*651  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  34*050  per  cent  In 
the  territoiy  ceded  by  the  Burmese  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  21*962  per 
cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  14*131  per  cent  In  the  Nagpore  territory 
in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  10*890  per  cent  In  the  Oude  territory  in  1857-53 
at  the  rate  of  10*567  per  cent  In  the  North- Western  provinces  in  1851-52 
at  the  rate  of  10*006  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  9*978  per  cent 
In  the  Punjaub  territory  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  12*994  per  cent ;  in 
1857-58  at  the  rate  of  11*758  per  cent  In  Madras  in  1851-52  at  the  rate 
of  10-919  per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  10*880  per  cent  In  Bombay 
in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  8*652  per  cent ;  m  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  7*612 
per  cent  In  Sind  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  17*677  per  cent ;  in  1857-58 
at  the  rate  of  21*468  per  cent  In  Sattkra  in  1851-52  at  the  rate  of  6.058 
per  cent ;  in  1857-58  at  the  rate  of  7*960  per  cent 


OOVBBNMENT  LOANS,  BAST  INDIA. 

Return  of  (he  Terms,  both  as  regards  Interest  and  Price,  on  which  all  Loams 
raised  during  the  last  Ten  Years,  either  in  England  or  India,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  Indian  Grovemment,  have  been  negotiated.  (Lord  Robert 
Cecil.)    March  18,  1861.    (114.) 

Ths  loans  raised  in  India  were,  the  Loan  of  30th  June,  1841,  at  5  per  cent; 
of  1st  February,  1843,  at  4  per  cent ;  of  28th  February,  1854,  at  3^  per 
cent ;  of  30th  tfune,  1854,  at  4  per  cent ;  Public  Works  Loan,  31st  March, 
1855,  at  5  per  cent ;  of  28th  Februarv,  1857,  at  5  per  cent ;  of  3l8t  May, 
1859,  at  5 i  per  cent  In  England:  Debenture  Loan,  1857-58,  4  per  cent, 
price  98t  Is.  4A;  1858-59,  4  per  cent,  price  97t  4«.  7dL ;  Debenture 
Loan,  4  per  cent,  price  95^  Is.  4<2. ;  East  India  Bonds,  4  per  cent,  price 
lOOZ.  6s.  9d. ;  1859-60,  Debenture  Loan,  4  per  cent,  price  95i  Is.  Ad. ; 
India  5  per  cent  Stock,  5  per  cent,  price  97^  3«.  2d. ;  and  1860-61,  India  5 
per  cent  Stock,  5  per  cent,  price  98Z.  \As.  Sd. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Seventh  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

The  Report  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — I.  Aid  afforded  to  the 
industrial  classes  in  obtaining  instruction  in  those  branches  of  Science  and 
Art,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  occupations. — 11.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  as  the  central  repository  for  examples 
in  different  branches  of  Science  and  Art,  which,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, are  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  IJnited  Kingdom,  and  are 
circulated  to  provincial  schools. — III.  Institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
Science  and  Art,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  department 
I. — Aid  afforded  to  the  Industbial  Classes  in  OBTAiNiNa  Instruction  in 
THOSE  Branches  of  Science  and  Art  which  have  a  direct  Bear- 
ing ON  THEIR  Occupations. 

As  reepecta  Science. — The  first  examination  of  teachers  under  the  minate 
of  the  2nd  June,  1859,  was  held  in  December,  and  67  candidates  for  the 
certificates  of  the  department  presented  themselves.  These  persons  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  had  obtained  their  knowledge  without 
any  direct  cost  to  the  State*  There  were  115  entries,  and  in  the  different 
subjects  of  examination  65  certificates  were  obtained.  It  has  b^een  neces- 
sary to  consider  carefully  the  relations  which  are  likely  to  grow  up  between 
science  instruction  and  elementary  instruction,  and  to  take  care  that  teachers 
engaged  in  the  latter  shall  not  be  attracted  to  become  science  teachers,  to 
the  neglect  of  elementary  instruction.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  insure 
the  feet  that  the  bonuses  offered  for  giving  science  instruction  shoul4  not  be 
paid  until  the  results  are  demonstrated.  The  system  of  paying  only  on 
results  has  now  been  satisfactorily  tested  for  several  years  in  the  art 
division,  and  we  have  organized  arrangements,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
hoped  that  a  system  of  science  instruction  will  grow  up  among  the  industrial 
classes,  which  shall  entail  the  least  possible  cost  and  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

Navigation  Schook. — The  minute  of  the  10th  June,  1869,  has  been  applied 
to  these  schools  during  the  past  year.  In  1858  there  were  2,554  students 
in  them,  who  contributed  l,208i.  in  fees.  In  1859  the  number  has  been 
2,490  students,  and  the  fees  l,239i.  I9s.  lOd. 

As  reepecte  Art — In  the  drawing  examinations  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  standard  of  the  prizes  has  been  raised  from  « good "  to 
"  excellent."  Arrangements  have  been  matured  for  photograjphing  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  of  art,  objects  in  foreign  museums,  the  British  Museum, 
and  those  belonging  to  private  collectors.  It  is  only  by  means  of  Govern- 
ment action  that  such  photographs  could  be  made  at  all.  If  after  serving 
the  purposes  of  the  Art  schools,  the  public  at  large  should  desire  to  nossess 
any  of  these  photographs,  thejr  will  oe  able  to  do  so,  upon  paying  tne  cost 
of  them.  We  have  thought  it  right  to  abolish  the  female  wood-eneraving 
class;  and  as  the  school  for  fenwle  students  in  Gower-street  had  become 
quite  an  exception  to  all  the  other  district  schools  of  the  metropolis,  which 
have  grown  up  since  its  establishment  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  it  did  not 
seem  justifiable  to  us  ihat  it  should  continue  to  depend  for  its  existence  on  a 
large  annual  ^rant.  The  conditions  upon  which  moderate  grants  are  made 
in  aid  of  building  schools  of  art  have  been  settled. 
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Normal  Training  School — Dari^  the  past  year  79  stadents  in  flie 
Normal  Training  School  at  South  Kensington  have  received  maintenance 
allowances,  varymg  from  5a.  to  30^.  a  week,  and  amounting  to  2,7  62L  12«.  3d. 
The  number  in  1858  was  62,  and  the  allowances  amount^  to  2,589L  Ss.  6d. 
The  number  of  students  attending  the  Normal  Training  School  has  been  419, 
and  the  fees  have  been  1,3072.  16«.  For  1858  the  number  was  407,  and 
the  fees  received  1,0462.  16a.  In  the  district  schools  of  the  metropolis, 
which  are  practising  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses,  the  number  of 
students  has  been  890,  and  the  fees  have  amounted  to  2,789/.  2s.  lOcL  In 
1858  the  number  was  808,  and  the  fees  2,4732.  0s..2d.  The  number  of 
poor  children  in  the  metropolis  taught  drawing,  by  masters  and  mistresses 
m  training  has  been  9,411,  while  in  1858  it  was  9,182.  During  the  year 
78  Schools  of  Art  have  been  in  operation.  In  or  in  connection  with  the 
Provincial  Schools  of  Art,  16,109  students  have  been  taught,  and  have  paid 
9,794Z.  28.  Id.  in  fees.  In  1858  the  number  was  10,784,  the  fees 
8,0642.  28.  4(2.  The  number  of  poor  children  taught  drawing  in  public 
schools  in  the  provinces  has  been  67,116,  and  the  fees  nave  been 
2,7822L  19«.  7d.  In  1858  the  number  was  40,773,  and  tiie  fees  were 
2,7832L  28.  5d. 

The  Training  Colleges  for  general  education  have  been  examined  by  the 
department  in  drawing  for  the  first  time  this  year ;  the  examinations  having 
hitherto  been  conducted  by  her  Maiestjr's  inspectors  as  part  of  the  general 
Christmas  examination.  The  number  examined  was  2,783,  whilst  in  1858 
it  was  2,530.  The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, &c,  through  the  agency  of  the  department  during  the  year  1859  has 
been  84,972,  and  the  fees  received  have  been  15,3662.  4^.  6<L  In  1858  tiie 
number  was  64,714,  and  fees  13,3202L  4«.  ll^d. 

Art  Prizes. — The  standard  for  taking  prizes  has  been  raised  without  dif- 
ficulty;  and  on  comparing  the  works  of  1859  with  those  of  1854,  there  is  a 
very  marked  advance  in  all  the^ades  of  drawing.  The  number  of  prizes 
awarded  has  been  as  follows: — Slate,  1859,  1,282 ;  1858, 1,056.  Ist  nade, 
1859,  2,822;  1858,  2,805.  2nd  grade,  1859,  3,718 ;  1858,  2,577.  Local 
medals,  1859,  84*2 ;  1858,  711.  National  medallions,  1859,  68 ;  1858,  74. 
Book  prizes  have  been  substituted  for  local  medals  and  national  medallions 
in  cases  in  which  the  student  has  been  more  than  once  snccessfiil. 

A  committee  consisting  of  members  of  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  have 
investigated  the  financial  prospects  of  the  department,  and  the  following 
facts  were  laid  before  them  as  respects  the  working  of  the  system  of  art  or 
drawing  schools,  which  was  reorganized  in  1852. 

In  1852-3,  twenty-three  Schools  of  Design,  with  6,997  students,  now 
re-formed  into  Schools  of  Art,  cost,  without  including  the  expenses  of  a 
central  training  school  and  a  collection  of  objects  of  art,  a  yearly  average  of 
7782L  per  school ;  and  each  stud^it  learning  drawing,  imperfectiy,  cost  an 
average  of  22L  11«.  each.  In  1851  the  avenige  cost  per  student  was  as  high 
as  32.  28.  4dL  In  the  year  1858,  seventy-ei^t  Schools  of  Art,  including  a 
complete  training-school,  and  extensive  art  collection  and  library,  with  a 
thorough  system  of  inspection,  examinations,  and  prizes,  cost  an  avera^  of 
4772.  each  school,  or  384/.  if  the  disturbing  element  of  some  old  schools  of 
design  be  thrown  out ;  being  less  than  half  the  average  cost  of  each  old  school ; 
whilst  the  80,000  students  cost  an  average  of  9«.  3dL  per  student,  or  about 
one-seventh  of  the  cost  in  1851. 

The  State  aid  to  a  self-supporting  school  of  art,  in  direct  payments  averages 
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abont  1  lOA  each,  whilst  each  school  raises  in  fees  from  the  students  an  average 
of  2502.  a  year.  The  average  amounts  paid  annually  to  a  local  school  of  i^ 
are  as  follows : — Bv  managers  of  schools  for  the  poor,  61L ;  by  teachers  and 
pupil  teachers  of  schools  of  the  poor,  102. ;  by  pnvate  schools  for  the  middle 
classes,  5R  ;  by  day  classes  at  schools  .of  art,  chiefly  composed  of  middle 
classes,  67  L;  by  evening  classes  at  schools  of  art,  chiefly  composed  of 
artizans,  69L ;  by  total  average  income  from  students'  fees,  say,  2502. 

Aid  has  been  afforded  to  various  institutions  for  the  industrial  classes  in 
obtaining  examples  for  science  and  art  instruction. 

11. — South  EsNsiNaTON  Museuk. 

The  trustees  and  director  of  the  National  Gallery  have  caused  the 
pictures  of  the  British  school,  until  recently  deposited,  with  her  Majesty's 
permission,  in  Marlborough  House,  to  be  transferred  into  the  seven  new 
rooms  provisionally  preps^ed  for  their  reception  at  South  Kensington. 
They  may  now  be  seen  excellently,  both  in  the  daytime  and  also  in  the 
evening.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  beneath  the  picture  galleries  have 
furnished  temporary  accommcKUition  for  the  library  and  for  the  female  schooL 
For  the  latter  it  was  necessary  to  provide  accommodation  without  delay,  in 
consequence  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  old  house  in  which  it  was  placed* 
These  rooms  have  <;onsequently  afforded  only  partial  relief  for  the  want  of 
space  in  the  Art  collections,  which  urgently  demand  proper  exhibition 
room. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks'  gift  commenced  a  collection  of  water-colour  paintings 
representing  an  art  that  is  especially  nationaL  From  time  to  time,  as 
opportunity  has  offered,  additions  have  been  made.  Portions  of  the  collec- 
tions have  also  been  circulated  te  the  provincial  Art  schools.  It  is  intended 
during  the  present  year  to  devote  one  of  the  Sheepshanks'  rooms  to  a  chro- 
nological representation  of  the  art  of  water-colour  painting,  and  to  supply 
any  deficiencies  by  loans. 

rrofessors  Faraday,  Hofmann,  and  Tvndall,  associated  with  Mr.  Red- 
grave, R.  A.,  and  Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  nave  made  a  minute  investigation 
into  the  subject  of  lighting  picture-galleries  by  gas.  They  report  favourably 
of  the  process,  as  being  harmless  to  pictures,  and  as  greatly  promoting  good 
ventilation,  the  absence  of  which,  especially  in  crowded  rooms,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  detrimental  to  pictures. 

The  additions  to  the  Art  collections  have  been  of  considerable  importance. 
A  portion  of  the  Soulages  collection  has  been  purchased ;  but  it  is  &om 
Italy  that  the  principal  specimens  have  been  procured.  Among  them  may 
be  instanced  a  marble  altar-piece  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Andrea 
Feruzzi;  a  marble  cantoria  &om  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at 
Florence ;  a  heraldic  emblem,  nearly  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  of  Delia 
Robbia  ware,  fi-om  Florence;  a  chimney-piece  by  Donatello,  and  other 
works  of  a  similar  class,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  keeper's  report  The 
acquisition  of  these  specimens  has  enriched  the  collection  to  an  extent  perhaps 
unequalled  in  this  class  of  objects  by  any  other  European  museum. 

The  system  of  loans^  wherebv  public  taste  and  instruction  is  promoted 
so  greatiy  and  so  economic^l^,  has  been  most  successftdly  in  action  during 
the  past  year.  The  university  of  Oxford,  in  a  generous  spirit,  has  per- 
mitted its  fine  collection  of  drawings  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  be 
brought  from  Oxford  during  the  long  vacation,  exhibited  in  the  museum,  and 
photographed  for  the  use  of  art  schools;  other  very  valuable  contributions 
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have  been  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Lord  Elcho^  Messrs.  Barker,  G.  Field, 
C.  D*  E.  Fortnam,  S.  Gumey,  H.  Magniac,  M.  ITzielli,  and  others 

Grreat  success  has  attended  the  circulation  of  objects  of  art  among  the 
art  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  travelling  collection  during  the  last 
three  years  has  been  sent  to  26  places,  and  visited  by  306,987  persons, 
whilst  it  has  realized  to  the  fiinds  of  the  Art  schools  upwards  of  6,01  IL 
,  Although  the  most  fragile  articles,  such  as  Sevres  porcelain  and  glass,  have 
been  transmitted  at  least  3,690  miles  by  railway,  &c.,  and  been  packed  and 
impacked  56  times,  no  specimens  have  been  broken  or  damaged*  Accord- 
in^y,  we  have  considered  how  the  system  may  be  extended. 

During  the  year  more  systematic  action  nas  been  given  to  the  sale  of 
official  photographs,  and  useful  relations  have  been  established  between  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  department,  in  photographing  objects 
in  the  British  Museum  and  selling  impressions  at  the  cost  of  production. 
The  action  of  the  department  in  respect  of  selling  photographs  is  rigidly 
limited  to  objects  which  are  not  accessible  to  private  photographers,  such  as 
those  in  foreign  museums  or  in  national  collections,  which  obviously  could 
not  be  exposed  to  risk  of  private  and  irresponsible  persons. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  heavy  specimens  of  the  architec- 
tural collections  from  the  upper  galleries  of  the  iron  museum,  which  showed 
symptoms  of  weakness.  This  removal  has  disarranged  the  architectural 
collections,  and  no  remedy  can  be  afforded  until  the  increased  space  has 
been  provided  which  will  be  requisite  for  a  National  Gallery  of  Architec- 
ture illustrative  of  all  styles  and  periods.  The  collection  of  casts  taken 
from  ancient  examples  for  tlie  building  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  are 
about  to  be  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Works,  as  soon  as  space  to  recdve 
them  can  be  found. 

The  additions  which  have  been  made  in  the  educational,  animalproducts, 
and  food  collections  are  detailed  in  the  reports  of  the  keeper.  Tne  scien- 
tific superintendent  of  the  food  and  animal  products  collection  has  reported 
upon  the  nature  of  the  scientific  assistance  which  he  has  given  to  them 
during  the  year.  The  collections  illustrating  building  materials  contributed 
by  the  public  are  extending  beyond  the  means  of  accommodation. 

The  attendance  of  the  public  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has 
increased  even  over  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  when  they  amounted 
to  456,288.  In  1859  they  reached  475,365,  of  whom  223,590  came  in  the 
daytime ;  on  free  days,  196,594 ;  on  free  evenings,  39,498  ;  as  students  in 
the  daytime,  7,985  on  students'  evenings;  and  7,718  on  exceptional 
evenings. 

Courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  1859.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  department  to  cause  these  lectures  to  be  addressed  to 
teachers,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  order  that  the  information  contained  in 
them  may  be  redistributed ;  and  the  general  public  have  been  admitted  only 
when  there  happened  to  be  room  in  uie  theatre,  and  on  payment  of  a  higher 
fee.  We  have  permitted  the  theatre  to  be  used  for  the  delivery  of  lectures 
on  subjects  cognate  to  the  museum,  but  such  delivery  has  been  at  the  risk 
of  the  special  professors. 

III. — As  BESSECTS  Institutions  Subject  to  the  SuFEBiNTEiiBEifGE  of 

THE   DePABTMENT* 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  reported  as  follows     The  number  of  square 
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miles  surveyed  in  Grreat  Britain  in  18ff8  was  2,326 ;  in  1859  it  has  been 
2^120.  In  Ireland,  1,428.  The  Moseum  of  Practical  Geology  was  visited 
in  1858  by  24^77  persons;  in  1859  it  was  visited  by  25,309  persons. 

The  Government  School  of  Mines  had,  in  1858, 12  matriculated  students 
and  50  occasional  students ;  in  1^59  it  has  had  14  matriculated  and  39 
occasional  students.  In  the  laboratories,  the  numbers  in  1858  were  94  in 
the  chemical  and  17  in  the  metallur^cal ;  in  1859  they  have  been  128  in 
the  chemical  and  18  in  the  metallurgical. 

At  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  director.  Sir  R.  Kane,  reports  that 
the  total  number  of  visitors  in  1858  was  33,341,  and  that  in  1859  it  was 
36,657.  The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  attoided  by  9  morning  students 
and  45  evening  students. 

It  appears  from  the  report  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that  the 
numbers  attending  the  various  divisions  of  the  society's  house  have  been 
108,273  persons.  At  the  botanic  gardens  the  number  in  1858  was  39,853 ; 
in  1859  it  has  been  41,356. 

The  Royal  Zoological  Society  Gardens,  Dublin,  was  visited  in  1858  by 
144,542  persons,  and  in  1859  by  158,282  persons. 

The  Committee  of  Lectures,  Dublin,  reported  their  proceedings. 

The  Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland  has  lost,  by  death,  its  able  director. 
Professor  G.  Wilson,  who  also  held  the  Professorship  of  Technologv.  At 
the  reauest  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  Edinburgh,  this  professorship  has 
been  abolished,  and  we  have  accordingly  revised  the  management  of  the 
museum,  and  passed  a  minute  on  the  subject. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Edinburgh,  which  will  be  removed 
into  the  Industrial  Museum  when  the  latter  is  built,  was  visited  in  1858  by 
88,831  persons,  which  in  1859  have  slightly  decreased  to  88,350  persons. 

The  report  is  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Granville,  President,  and  Robert 
Lowe,  M.r.,  Vice-President. 


APPENDICBS. 

BfntUTV  OF  THB  CoiliaTTBB  OT  COUNOIL  ON  PHOTOORAPHT  AHD  ELBOTBOTTPINCk 

1.  In  Older  to  bring  effbctiyely  before  the  public  and  afford  the  AiU  benefit  of  the  extenrire 
reprodactions  of  works  of  Art  in  foreign  collections  and  at  home  bj  means  of  photography, 
electrotjping,  and  casting,  which  have  been  originated  at  the  public  expense  for  the  adTanoe- 
ment  of  Art  knowledge,  it  has  become  necessary  to  reconsider  the  presisnt  mode  of  the  distri- 
bution of  them.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  objects  of  Art  cannot  be  treated  in  the 
usual  way  of  trade.  The  initiatiTe  for  obtaining,  and  the  first  steps  in  producing  them  must 
be  taken  by  the  GoTemment,  or  they  could  not  be  obtained.  Hitherto  the  sale  has  been 
entrusted  to  private  agency,  but  the  result  has  not  proved  satisfactoiy. 

2.  The  department  has  generally  borne  the  whole  cost  of  making  the  negatives  of  photo- 
graphs and  the  safe  moulds  for  casting,  whilst  the  producers  have  taken  the  risk  of  producing 
and  scaling  the  copies,  which  have  not  been  charged  with  the  cost  of  negatives  or  moulds. 
The  department  in  fliture  will  continue  to  provide  the  negatives  of  photographs  and  safe 
moulds,  but  in  the  case  of  photographs  will  execute  the  printing  of  the  positives.  Arrange- 
ments for  printing  being  made  by  the  department,  similar  printing  might  also  be  done  for 
other  Government  deptftments,  if  they  desbred  it  The  positives  will  thus  be  supplied  mor^ 
speedily  to  the  public,  and  at  less  cost  In  fixing  the  price  of  the  positives  a  moderate 
percentage  for  ibe  cost  of  negatives  and  foot  the  cost  of  management  will  be  charged  upon 
them.  ^ 

3.  As  respects  electrotypes  and  casts,  the  moulds  being  provided  br  the  department,  they 
will  continue  to  be  produced  by  the  makers ;  but  they  may  be  sold  at  their  risk  in  the 
museum.  It  will  be  necessary  to  collect  together  and  publicly  exhibit  specimens  of  all  the 
Various  reproductions. 
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Natioaxxoit  Sohooio. 

The  report  of  Captain  Bydcr  <m  NaTigatkm  Scfaoob  gives  the  foDowing  approsiiiiale 
estimate  of  the  annual  dram  of  the  seamen  class  of  all  grades,  indnding  masters,  mates, 
seamen,  apprentices,  and  hojs,  of  whom  the  total  nnmher  is  about  180,000  : — 

1.  The  drain  in  the  Royal  Nayy  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent.  If  this  proportion  holds  good 
in  the  Blerchant  KaTj,  and  I  see  no  reason  wfaj  it  should  be  less,  as  diere  axe  no  retaining 
inducements,  such  as  a  prospectire  pension,  then  the  drain  would  be  18,000. 

2.  The  Registrar-general,  Captain  Brown,  has  replied  to  a  query  on  this  head,  by  stating 
that  he  has  no  returns  giving  any  precise  infbnnatlon  on  the  subject,  but  he  has  every  reason 
for  believing  that  it  is  not  under  15,000. 

3.  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  emhient  actuary,  gives  at  page  896  of  the  Report  and  Evidence  off  the 
Manning  Commission,  an  all-important  table,  calculated  for  another  purpose,  but  firom  which 
I  deduce  that  the  drain  is  at  least  14,200,  but  his  data  are  all  arranged  as  the  basis  for  a 
pension  scheme,  in  which  great  care  is  necessary  to  ensure  it  being  self-supporting,  and  with 
regard  to  which  Mr.  Finlaison  considers  that  he  has  given  an  *^  extremely  moderate  oompota- 
tion,"  formed  on  a  *'  very  low  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  secessions.'' 

Estimate  of  Drain  of  Seamen  of  all  grades  in  merchant  Navy,  derived  from )  .^  ^w^. 

known  Dram  in  the  Royal  Navy        f  ^®'"*' 

Approximate  Estimate  of  Drain  in  Merchant  Navy,  made  by  the  Registrar-  i  i «  nnn 

General,  Captain  Brown       I  *''"^ 

Mr.  Finlaison*s  calculation       ...           ...           ...           ...           ...           ...  14,200 

Approximate  Estimate  deduced  item  Mr.  Emlaison's  Table  of  Mortality  and )    ov. ^  ono 
Secession,  but  which  is  probably  much  lower  than  the  really  ...  j   ^/*'>^^^^ 


15,700 


J*OOD  AHB  AnMAL  COLLXCTIOirS. 


The  superintendent  reported — 1.  On  the  relation  of  the  Animal  and  Food  Collections  to 
the  other  Natural  History  Museums  maintained  by  Her  Majesty's  Government — ^2.  On  the 
Collection  of  Food  FroducU.— 3.  On  the  Collection  of  Animal  Products. 

1.  On  tike  reiatitm  of  ik€  AmuwuU  and  Food  CoBoeiums  at  South  Keiuingiom  to  other  Muoeimg, 
— The  great  purpose  of  museums  is  to  collect  olnects  of  interest  in  remon  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  the  economy  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  is  known  by  man  of  the 
extonal  world,  and  how  he  has  used  it  or  can  use  it  for  his  civilization  and  advancement 
Such  ooUeotioDS  very  naturally  fall  under  the  heads  of  Art,  Educational,  and  Science 
Museums,  each  of  which  is^  illustrated  at  South  Eiensington.  Taking  the  last  form  as 
embracing  tiie  part  of  the  museum  in  which  my  duties  are  performed,  I  would  here  draw 
attention  to  the  position  which  I  think  the  animal  and  food  collections  hold  in  the  general 
plan  of  a  natunii  history  or  sdentiflc  museum.  Such  a  museum  contemplates  tiie  collecting 
objects  illustrating  the  history,  nature,  and  uses  of  minerab,  plants,  and  animals.  The 
history,  nature,  and  forms  of  such  objects  may  be  well  separated  for  practical  purposes  from 
their  uses.  The  studv  of  the  forms  and  properties  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  is  pursued 
by  the  mineralogist,  the  chemist,  the  botanisty  the  zoologist,  and  the  physiologist  indq[»endent 
of  the  uses  of  these  things  to  man.  The  exhaustive  study  of  any  one  of  these  branches  of 
human  knowledge  is  sufficient  for  the  lifotime  of  an  individual,  and  as  all  practical  advance- 
ment must  flow  from  the  knowled^  obtained  b^  the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  great  natural  history  collections,  such  as  those  at  the  British  Museum, 
should  be  maintained.  From  such  a  collection,  however,  there  ought  to  be  selected  two 
groups  of  objects  for  educational  purposes.  These  should*  be,  first,  the  education  of  the 
young  in  the  principal  forms  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  and  their  distribution,  without 
the  bewilderment  of  an  exhaustive  collection ;  second,  the  exhibition  of  those  minerai, 
vegetable,  and  animal  substances  that  are  used  by  man  to  supply  his  artificial  or  natural 
wants.  But  few  attempts  have  been  as  yet  made  at  realizing  an  educational  or  typksl 
muiieum  of  natural  objects,  although  parts  of  a  general  plan  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
General  Educational  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  The  second  kind  of  museum,  to  which 
the  terms  Trade,  Economic,  and  Technological  have  been  applied,  has  been  successfully  esta* 
blished  by  the  Government  of  this  country.  The  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street  posscwos 
a  fine  series  of  examples  of  the  application  of  mineral  products  to  the  arts  of  life.  At  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Eew  a  museum  of  the  same  xind  exists,  having  for  its  object  the 
exhibition  of  vegetable  products  used  in  the  arts  of  Ufe.  In  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  also 
Economic  Museums  have  been  established.  The  foundation  of  the  Museum  of  Animal 
Products  at  South  Kensington  was  laid  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  with  the  objects  of  supplementing  the  oth^r  two  great  national  collections  in  Jermyn 
Street  and  at  Kew,  and  of  exhibiting  the  economical  applications  and  uses  of  substances 
produced  by  the  animal  kingdom.  T£us  collection  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
great  arrangement  for  exhibiting  the  relations  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms 
to  the  industry  of  man. 
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There  if,  howerer,  another  lot  of  objects  of  deep  interest  to  man,  l^  the  study  of  which 
he  may  learn  to  economize  the  forces  by  which  he  lires,  and  secure  a  higher  dcTelopment  for 
his  natural  existence.  The  material  nature  of  man  has  wants  in  common  with  ue  animal 
world,  and  these  wants  are  most  largely  met  by  the  tnpply  of  those  substances  which  we  call 
food.  Hence  a  food  museum  forms  a  most  proper  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
economic  museum.  Although  the  food  collections  were  not,  perhaps,  at  first  regarded  firom 
this  point  of  riew.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  this  ground  th^  ought  to  be  maintained, 
and  are  calculated  to  afford  a  large  amount  of  Taluable  information  of  ^  deepest  interest  to 
all  classes  of  the  communis.  As  likely  to  fhrnish  much  useful  knowledge  to  the  less  opulent 
classes  of  society,  a  food  museum  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  Twinhig,  junior,  as  part  of 
an  economic  museum  for  illustrations  of  every-day  life.  This  idea  has  been  acted  upon  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Flaylair,  who,  with  his  great  chemical  knowledge  and  philosophical  insight,  at  once 
peroeiTed  bow  the  advanced  views  of  modem  chemistry  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  diet 
might  be  made  available  for  the  instructive  exhibition  of  substances  daily  used  as  ibod  by 
man.  Under  his  active  sup^intendence  the  Food  Museum  assumed  its  present  form,  and  my 
du^  since  his  retirement  from  the  museum  has  been  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  he  had  laid 
down,  and  had  in  so  many  points  successfhily  illustrated. 

S.  TThe  Food  CoUectum.—On  undertaking  the  superintendence  of  the  ibod  collection,  I 
firand  it  arranged  according  to  an  artificial  plan,  and  not  having  any  reference  to  the  action  of 
food  on  the  system.  As,  however,  the  specimens  exhibited,  and  the  analyses  put  up  by 
Dr.  Playfair,  were  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  of  a  classification,  indicating  the  physiological 
action  of  food,  I  suggested  the -re-arrangement  of  the  whole  museum,  wUch  has  been  very 
•uccessfhlly  done,  under  the  direction  of  the  keeper  of  the  museum,  Mr.  K  A.  Thompson. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  museum  is  the  presentation  to  the  eye  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  food.  When  placed  under  my  superintendence, 
analyses  of  the  most  important  articles  of  vegetable  food  had  already  been  exhibited.  There 
was,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  ordinary  forms  of  food  ttom  the  vegetable  kingdom 
of  which  analyses  were  not  exhibited.  Some  of  these,  as  of  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  cocoa^ 
sweet  potatoes,  and  others,  have  been  added.  These  analyses  have  been  constructed  upon 
the  experiments  made  by  a  varied  of  chemists,  and  I  am  only  answerable  for  the  calculations 
upon  which  the  various  component  parts  of  a  pound  of  the  sortide  of  diet  have  been  made. 

Attached  to  each  article  of  food  exhibited  is  a  label  embracing  a  general  history  of  it, 
including  the  species  of  plant  which  yields  it,  the  countries  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  the 
ordinary  consumption  in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  the  trade  it  produces,  and  other  par- 
ticuUurs  of  various  kinds.  In  addition  to  the  labels  written  by  Dr.  Phiyiiiir,  I  have  done  those 
which  are  now  attached  to  the  fbllowing  things  exhibited  in  the  museum  :— Wheat,  sugar, 
starch,  milk,  flesh  used  as  food,  water,  test  for  the  purity  of  water,  (parrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
sea-weeds,  oocoa,  Chinese  sugar-cane,  chemical  compositions  of  various  foods,  distilled  spirits. 
As  the  ultimate  action  of  food  is  the  supply  to  the  body  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
naturally  composed,  it  seemed  desirable,  as  for  as  possible,  to  represent  the  ultimate  and 
proximate  composition  of  the  human  body,  and  this  has  been  done  bv  taking  the  chemical 
analyses  of  the  various  tissues,  and  after  finding  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  a  body 
of  given  weight,  presenting  the  elements  and  compounds  they  contain  to  the  ^e.  The 
ultimate  elements  and  proximate  compounds  in  a  human  being  weighing  154  pounds  are  thus 
exhibited.  As  water  eoters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  human  body  and  all  articles 
of  food,  a  series  of  specimens  has  been  exhibited,  with  the  view  of  indicating  its  natural  com- 
positicm,  the  sources  of  its  impurity,  and  the  tests  which  can  be  most  readily  used  for  detecthig 
the  latter.  The  subject  of  purifying  water  has  aUK>  been  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  filters 
of  various  kinds,  and  other  means  of  rendering  it  fit  for  human  consumption. 

Beer,  wines,  and  spirits  being  so  largely  consumed  as  articles  of  diet,  I  have  thought  it  cf 
importance  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  exact  composition  of  these  extensively  used  beverages. 
I  have  accordingly  prepared  a  series  of  analyses,  drawn  up  from  the  experiments  of  Mulder, 
Jones,  and  others,  and  the  exact  composition  of  an  imperial  pint  of  twenty  ounces  of  this  class 
of  substances  has  been  exhibited  in  the  museum. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Playfur-  had  been  principally  confined  to  the  development  of  the 
varieties  and  composition  (rf*  vegetable  food.  During  the  past  year  considerable  progress  has 
been  nuuie  in  carrying  out  the  same  plans  with  regard  to  animal  food.  I  have  calculated 
analyses  fhmi  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  for  several  kinds  of  animal  food, 
including  beed^  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  pork,  and  the  composition  of  these  prime  articles  of 
diet  are  now  presented  to  the  ev&  The  composition  of  various  kinds  of  milk  are  also 
exhibited  in  the  same  way.  The  limited  space  at  my  command  has  prevented  a  more  fW 
development  of  this  d€n[>artment,  but  typical  specimens  of  the  various  Idnds  of  animals  eaten 
by  man  are  exhibited,  including  various  forms  of  mollusca  and  Crustacea,  fish,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammalia.  Where  it  was  thought  desirable  to  exhibit  forms  of  food  that  could  not  be 
well  preserved,  wax  models  have  been  employed.  Such  models  have  been  found  very  usefhl 
in  affording  a  means  of  disthiguishing  between  proper  kinds  of  food  and  those  which  are  often 
fhmdulenl^  substituted.  The  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food  having  been  recently  so 
prominently  brought  before  the  public,  it  seemed  a  very  proper  thing  to  illustrate  in  a  coUec- 
tion  of  food,  and  a  large  series  of  articles  used  in  the  adulteration  of  food  with  appropriate 
labels,  have  been  exhibited. 
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Ai  it  is  impoMible  to  exhibit  plants  and  animals  in  many  cases  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  true  stmctore,  reoonrse  has  been  had  to  diagrams,  in  addition  to  those  exhibited 
preyions  to  my  superintendence,  a  large  number  of  new  ones  haye  been  added*  and  this  deput- 
ment  of  uistruction  will  still  bear  very  considerable  development. 

The  microscope  at  the  present  day  is  an  instrument  of  so  much  vslue  in  detecting  the 
real  nature  of  vegetable  and  animal  structures,  that  it  seemed  most  desirable  to  secure  to  the 
public  the  means  of  using  it  in  our  museums.  The  difBculty  of  employing  it  at  first  arose  out 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  suffer  in  the  hands  of  careless  and 
uninstructed  persons.  At  my  suggestion  Mr.  Ladd  constructed  two  instruments,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  injury,  and  they  have  been  worked  so  successfhlly  in  the  Food  Collection, 
.  as  to  induce  me  to  recommend  a  Airther  introduction  of  these  instruments  into  the  Ammsl 
'  and  Food  Collections  of  the  museum,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  wider  opportanity  to  the 
public  for  this  interesting  kind  of  investigation. 

It  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  published  a  catalogue  with  reference  to  every  article  in 
the  Food  Collection,  and  already  each  specimen  exhibited  is  registered.  At  present,  however, 
the  museum  is  in  too  rapid  a  state  A  development  to  render  a  catalogue  serviceable.  In 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  for  some  kind  of  reference,  I  was  requested  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  draw  up  a  "  Guide  to  the  Food  Museum."  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  **  Guide  "  was  so  readily  appreciated  by 
the  public,  that  a  second  edition  of  1,000  copies  has  been  required*  The  "  Guide  "  is  not  only 
a  general  account  of  the  museum,  but  contains  all  the  labels  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Playiair  and 
myself,  and  attached  to  the  vsrious  substances  exhibited. 

The  great  advantage  of  oral  instruction,  where  spedmensy  diagrams,  and  experiments  csn 
be  presented  to  the  eye,  having  been  recognised  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educatkm,  I 
have  been  requested  to  deliver  three  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Food  Collection, 
in  the  educational  courses  delivered  in  the  lecture  theatre.  I  have  also,  by  permission  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  delivered  one  course  of  six  lectures,  and  am  now  delivering  another 
course  of  the  same  extent,  on  the  subject  of  food.  These  have  been  given  at  my  own  risk,  my 
remuneration  arising  fh>m  the  entrance  fees.  The  attendance  on  these  lectures  has  been  veiy 
encouraging.  A  large  proportion  of  the  audience  has  consisted  of  pupil-teachers  from  the 
various  training  schools  in  the  metropolis.  They  have  been  also  attended  by  the  young  men 
educating  as  cooks  for  the  army,  and  by  many  others  professionally  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  fbod.  The  amount  of  good  that  may  be  thus  effected  I  believe  to  be  very  large,  as  one 
of  the  great  predisposing  causes  of  disease  and  desth  in  the  community  is  that  state  of  tiie 
system  which  is  brought  on  by  improper  food,  or  food  improperly  cooked.  A  great  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  food  can  also  be  effected  where  persons  are  capable  of  distinguishing  its 
various  properties  and  adaptations  to  various  ages  and  conditions  of  life. 

Compared  with  what  has  been  done,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The  animal  fbod 
department  demands  a  fuller  development,  and  larger  space  is  required  for  this.  Analyses^ 
however,  will  be  presented  to  the  eye  of  all  the  more  common  forms  of  animal  food.  The 
exhibition  of  such  specimens  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  means  existed  on  the  premises  for 
their  manufecture,  and  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation,  cleansing,  and  renewing  the  various 
articles  of  the  fbod  department  is  much  needed.  It  is  very  desirable  also  that  food  collections 
should  be  made  firom  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  in  order  that  the  comparative  merits  of 
different  modes  of  preparing  food  may  be  exhibited.  During  the  past  year  two  very  interest- 
ing collections  of  food  firom  China  have  been  obtained  through  the  late  governor  of  Hoog 
Kong,  Sur  J.  Bowring,  and  f^m  the  interest  and  value  commercially  of  these  collections, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  collections  of  food  from  other  parts  of  the  world  would  be  found 
equally  valuable  and  interesting.  If  Her  Majesty's  consuls  in  various  parts  of  the  worid 
would  bear  this  in  mind,  they  would,  by  forwarding  such  collections  to  the  museum,  assist  in 
developing  a  most  useful  public  work. 

Further  developments  of  the  Food  Museum,  on  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been 
established,  may  be  seen  in  its  extensicm  to  the  illustration  of  the  food  of  the  lower  animals 
reued  by  man  and  the  food  of  plants.  Such  a  collection  of  objects  might  be  rendered  of 
the  highest  service  to  the  agriculturist,  and  become  the  means  of  diffusing  much  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  agriculture.  Already,  in  as  far  as  the  food  of  man  and  the  food  of  the 
lower  animals  are  common,  agricultural  writers  have  made  use  of  the  fects  presented  by  tiie 
analyses  and  labels  of  the  Food  Museima. 

8.  The  Animai  Product  Coikction, — The  comparatively  undeveloped  condition  of  the  food 
collection  has  led  me  to  devote  my  attention  chi^y  to  that  part  of  the  museum.  A  catalogue 
of  the  animal  product  collection  had  already  been  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Flayfair.  A  new  edition  of  this  catalogue  has  just  passed  through  my  hands.  I  have 
not  ventured  to  disturb  its  arrangement,  and  have  only  here  and  there  added  a  few  remarks. 
In  many  of  its  departments  this  museum  will  bear  frirUier  development,  and  I  am  now  in 
correspondence  more  particularly  with  manufacturers  of  doth  and  silk,  about  further 
adcUtions.  Each  day  as  the  manufacturer  apprehends  more  clearly  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  his  art,  new  products  arise ;  and  it  is  only  by  constant  attention  that 
such  a  museum  can  be  made  at  once  a  representative  of  the  past  histoiy  and  present  state  at 
the  arts  it  Ulnstrates.  For  the  proper  development  of  such  a  museum,  so  as  to  realiae  all  the 
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ptiblic  benefit  of  which  it  ii  siuoeptible,  larger  space  is  required.  Many  valaable  articles  are 
now  almost  hidden  from  view  bj  want  of  room.  As  new  specimens  accumulate  old  ones  are 
remoTed  to  less  conspicuous  places,  but  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  progress  of 
science  and  industry  is  better  chronicled  by  these  exhibited  specimens  than  by  any  written 
descripti<ms.  To  this  department  of  our  museum  I  would  especially  invite  the  attention  of 
that  great  class  of  manufacturers  in  our  country  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
commodities  of  life  from  animal  substances,  requesting  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  advancement  .of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  that  they  will  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  great  objects  of  this  collection,  by  contributing  specimens  of  the  processes  and  goods 
which  they  manafacture.  There  is  no  more  worthy  object  of  national  pride  and  ambition 
than  the  sdentiflc  exhibition  of  the  materials  and  products  of  that  industry  on  which  the 
physical  greatness  of  our  nation  depends. 


MILTTART  EDUCATION. 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Military  Educaiioru 

The  Council  of  Military  Education  has  the  honour  to  submit^  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the 
following  report  of  its  proceedings  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year, 
being  its  first  annual  report  The  Coimcil  was  ofiicially  appointed  on  the 
1st  June,  1857,  and  was  then  composed  of  three  officers  only,  exclusive  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  ex  oMeio  its  president ;  namely,  a  major- 
general,  who  then  commanded  a  brigade ;  a  colonel  of  Engineers,  formerly 
for  five  years  inspector  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich ;  and  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  then  on  the  staff.  So  long  as  the  Council  had  only  to 
discuss  the  principles  on  which  military  educstion  should  be  conducted,  and 
lay  down  the  general  rules  by  which  its  operations  were  to  be  guided,  it 
was  thought  that  the  number  of  its  members  might  conveniently  be  limited 
to  three,  which  number  .would  require  to  be  augmented  whenever  the  duties 
of  the  Council  should  include  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  the  superintendence  of 
their  professional  education  while  there*  This  augmentation  was  carried 
into  effect  on  the  8th  June,  1858,  when  two  new  members  were  added, 
namely,  a  colonel  of  Artillery,  then  inspector  of  the  Roval  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Mosely,  F.R.S.,  wno  had  been 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  competitive  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  firom  their  com- 
mencement 

The  first  instructions  to  the  Council  were  conveyed  in  the  following 
memorandum  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  defined  the  more  imme- 
diate subjects  for  consideration : — 

''Horse  Guards,  22nd  April,  1857. 

"  The  members  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  should  in  the  first 
instance  direct  their  attention  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  present 
senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  the  numbers  of  which  should  be  doubled, 
and  the  name  which  should  be  <^hanged  to  that  of  Staff  College,  to  be 
presided  over  by  a  commandant  who  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Council  of  Education,  and  with  a  proper  staff  of  professors,  to  be  appointed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  They  should  at  the  same  time  revise  the 
whole  system  of  examination  for  direct  appointments  to  the  army,  which 
is  at  present  very  defective,  and  establish  a  proper  standard  which 
must  be  attained  by  every  candidate  before  he  can  be  admitted  into  the 
service. 
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'*  After  having  accomplished  these  two  objects,  they  should  direct  their 
attention  to  the  junior  department  at  Sandhurst,  make  the  necessary  pro- 
posals for  converting  the  school  as  at  present  established  into  a  college,  the 
age  of  admission  to  range  between  sixteen  and  eighteen ;  and  should 
further  suggest  the  mode  in  which  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich is  to^e  amalgamated  with  the  new  college  at  Sandhurst,  the  manner 
in  which  youths  are  to  be  admitted  to  Sandhurst,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
passed  out  of  it,  by  examination,  to  the  practical  classes  at  Chatham  and 
Woolwich,  the  former  for  the  Engineers,  tne  latter  for  the  Artillery.  They 
must  then  consider  the  question  as  to  the  professional  examination  of 
officers  for  promotion  up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  that  of  the  establishment 
of  instructors  at  the  larger  stations,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
examinations  for  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  not  confining  their  obser- 
vations to  the  subjects  named  in  this  Memorandum,  but  extending  their 
remarks  to  all  and  every  question  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
army  generally.  ** 

Of  these  subjects  the  Council  of  Military  Education  was  subsequently 
requested  to  take  first  into  consideration  the  examinations  for  direct  com- 
missions. These  examinations,  as  a  test  of  the  education  of  candidates  for 
military  service,  were  first  established  by  his  (xrace  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1849.  They  were  continued  by  Lord  Hardinge  when  commander-in- 
chief,  and  were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  Council  of 
Military  Education. 

The  subjects  of  examination  were  detailed  in  a  memorandum  sent  to  the 
parents  or  friends  of  all  candidates  for  admission,  and  were  in  substance 
as  follows : — 

Arithmetic,  including  the  use  of  logarithms.  Algebra. — Addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of  both  integers  and  fractions. 
Latin. — Livy  (Books  21  to  25),  Virgil's  -^neid  (Books  1  to  3  inclusive), 
Pjyi^ng  an,d  Prosody.  History. — Chepmell's  Abridgment  of  the  Histories 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England;  Keightleyls  England  and  Outlines  of 
History,  Parts  2  and  3.  Geography. — The  general  divisions  of  the  world, 
and  the  name  of  the  captital  of  each  nation  in  Europe ;  the  principal 
rivers,  seaports,  and  military  posts  in  Great  Britain  ;  her  Majesty's  dbmi- 
nions  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Fortification. — Candidate  to  construct 
and  draw  a  front  of  Vauban's  First  System,  which,  if  done  correctlv,  was 
also  considered  a  proof  of  his  having  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
drawing.  French  or  German. — In  lieu  of  Latin,  the  candidate  was  allowed 
to  translate,  from,  the  language  selected,  into  English,  and  vice  versa  from 
English  into  that  language,  together  with  parsing.  The  books  to  be  used 
in  French  were  Vertot's  Kevolutions of  Sweden  and  Portugal;  in G^nnan, 
Schiller's  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands ;  in  English,  Lord  Dover's  Lives  of 
Sovereigns. 

In  this  scheme  of  examination  it  will  be  observed  that  the  subjects 
required  to  be  taken  up  by  the  candidates  were  numerous,  and  as  a  feilure 
in  any  one  was  deemed  a  disqualification,  the  inevitable  result  was  that  the 
required  qualification  in  each  branch  of  study  was  from  time  to  time 
lowered ;  and  the  examination  as  a  whole,  when  thus  relaxed,  could  no 
longer  bo  considered  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  education  given  at  any  of 
our  great  public  schools;  whilst  the  introduction* of  fortification  as  a 
subject  of  examination,  limited  q$  it  was  to  the  mere  drawing  of  a  front  of 
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Vauban's  First  S jstem,  was  calcalated  to  deceive  by  a  fictitious  appeurance 
of  professional  knowleci^,  whereas  it  was  no  more  dian  an  impenect  test 
of  the  skill  of  the  candidate  in  line  drawing. 

In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  a  new  scheme,  the  Council,  being 
fully  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  which  would  base  the 
examinations  both  of  aspirants  for  direct  commissions,  and  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  military  colleges,  on  the  general  education  of  the 
country,  at  once  resolved  to  d.rop  fortification  as  a  subject  of  examination, 
it  being  evident  that  any  attempt  to  force  a  subject  so  purely  professional 
upon  ordinary  school  instruction  could  only  lead  to  the  result  already 
noticed,  and  in  very  few,  if  any,  cases  be  likely  to  promote  a  scientific,  and 
still  less  a  practical,  knowledge  of  the  subject 

All  other  subjects,  incluaing  mathematical  subjects,  which  may  be 
reasonably  required  firom  a  candidate  for  the  military  profession,  are  either 
already  included  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  or  at  least  it 
is  generally  considered  that  they  ought  to  be.  But  as  even  the  lower 
mathematics  have  been  much  neglect^  in  many  schools,  whilst  they  are 
highly  valuable  to  a  military  man,  both  as  regsuds  the  performance  of  his 
ordinary  regimental  duties,  and  as  aiding  his  subsequent  acquisition  of 
professional  Knowledge,  the  Council  took  the  precaution  of  addressing,  with 
the  sanction  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a  circular  inquiry  to  the  head  masters  of  some 
of  the  principal  schools,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of 
mathematics  could  be  introduced  into  the  instruction  of  such  schools 
without  interfering  with  their  ordinary  course  of  education,  and  also  the 
ordinary  extent  of  classical  or  other  knowledge  acquired  by  lads  of  seventeen. 

With  the  aid  of  the  information  thus  ootaineed  as  a  basis,  the  Council 
fi*amed  the  scheme  of  examination  detailed  in  its  first  memorandum,  which, 
having  been  examined  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Secretary  of  State, 
was  submitted  to  and  received  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty. 

With  the  view,  however,  of  rendering  the  old  scheme  of  examination  as 
efficient,  and  of  obtaining  from  it  as  much  good,  as  possible — the  new  scheme 
not  coming  into  operation  before  January,  1858 — the  Council  visited  Sand- 
hurst, and,  by  personal  attendance  at  an  examination,  satisfied  itself  that 
much  might  be  gained  by  tjie  mere  removal  of  the  examinations  from 
the  crowded  board-room  of  the  Royal  Military  College  to  London,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  printed  examination  papers.  A  recommendation  to  this 
effect  was,  therefore,  made  by  the  Council,  and  being  approved,  the  exami- 
nations of  October,  November,  and  December  (1857)  were  held  at 
Buriington  House,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of  Military 
Education,  and  may  be  considered  as  initiatory  to  the  future  examinations 
on  an  improved  system.  The  following  were  the  results: — October,  13 
passed ;  15  failed.  November,  24  passed ;  28  foiled.  December,  58  passed ; 
49  failed. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  failures  was  sufficient  so  show 
that  a  qualification  in  a  great  number  of  subjects,  unless  rated  so  low 
in  each  as  to  be  nearly  worthless,  cannot  be  generally  obtained ;  and  it 
has  demonstrated  tiie  more  practicable  character  of  the  modified  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Council,  which  came  into  operation  at  Burlington 
House  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  February,  1858.  To  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service  consequent  on  the  Indian  mutiny,  examinations 
were  required  to  be  held  in  the  months  of  April,  June,  July,  September, 
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and  December,  instead  of  once  only  in  each  quarter,  as  liad  originally  been, 
for  very  sufficient  reasons,  proposed  and  sanctioned.  In  oider,  also,  to 
allow  sufficient  time  to  the  candidates  to  do  their  work  without  hurry,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  number  of  voluntary  subjects,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  extend  the  examination  from  three  to  five  days,  which 
have  hitherto  proved  sufficient 

The  results  of  the  first  three  examinations  were  as  follow : — ^February, 
50  passed;  25  failed.  April,  73  passed;  50  failed.  Jtme,  50  passed; 
27  failed.  Total  in  1858,  173  passed;  102'failed:  results  which,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  requirements  of 
examinations  were  not  actually  so  severe  as  those  of  the  old  Sandhurst 
system,  when  thoroughly  carried  out  This  was  partly  due  to  an  altera- 
tion made  in  the  origmd  proposed  system,  by  which  it  was  determined 
that  instead  of  four  books  of  Euclid  only  three  should  be  required,  and 
that  500  marks  should  be  the  qualifying  minimum  in  mathematics  instead 
of  900.  These  alterations  were  introduced  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
above-cited  memorandum,  and  are  proved  by  the  results  to  have  been 
efiectual.  The  Indian  mutiny  had,  however,  occasioned  a  great  and 
sudden  demand  for  officers,  and  it  now  became  necessary  to  endeavour  still 
further  to  diminish  the  number  of  failures,  though  the  CouncU  felt  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  a  reduction  of  the  requirements  would  permanently 
have  this  effect,  as  it  too  generally  happens  that  the  less  required  the  less 
exertion  is  made  to  secure  it  It  was  therefore  recommended,  in  the 
Memorandum  of  July  2nd,  1858,  that  the  only  obligatory  subjects  should 
be  elementary  mathematics  and  English,  that  the  minimum  of  mathematics 
should  be  reduced  to  400,  and  that  the  required  general  total  of  2,400 
marks  should  be  reduced  to  1,800;  but  the  Council  at  the  same  time 
considered  it  necessary  to  require  a  minimum  of  200  marks  in  arithmetic, 
as  weU  as  the  minimum  of  400  in  the  whole  obligatory  section  of  mathe- 
matics, a  thorough  knowleege  of  arithmetic  being  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  a  regimental  officer. 

The  subsequent  examinations  were  conducted  in  conformity  with  this 
recommendation  ;  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  change  was 
extended  to  those  who,  although  they  failed  in  preceding  examinations, 
would  have  passed  had  the  provisions  of  this  memorandum  been  then  in 
force;  the  number  thus  specially  admitted  were  36.  The  foUowii^ 
were  the  results  of  the  three  succeeding  examinations : — July,  98  passed^ 
30  failed;  September,  121  passed,  21  faUed;  December,  78  passed,  26 
failed.  Total,  297  passed,  77  failed.  In  the  first  three  examinations  the 
number  passed  was  to  the  number  who  failed  as  173  to  102,  or  1*7  to  1 ; 
and  in  the  three  last  as  297  to  77,  or  as  3*9  to  1 ;  the  comparison  for  the 
whole  year  being,  passed,  470,  failed,  179,  the  proportion  bemg  2'6  to  1. 

It  mjist  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  those  who  thus  appear  to  have 
failed  were  finally  imsuccessful,  since,  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  coming  up  for  a  second  trial  (a  privilege  which  has  been  still  further 
extended  to  any  number  of  trials  whilst  within  the  limits  of  age),  43  came 
up  within  the  year  1858  for  the  second  trial  upon  the  new  system,  of  whom 
34  passed  and  9  tailed ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rejected  must  be,  there- 
fore, reduced  by  that  number,  viz.,  179-- 34=  145,  and  this  reduced  number 
must  be  still  further  diminished  by  the  34  admitted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  memorandum  before  noticed  as  having  a  retrospective  effect,  so  that  the 
numbers  should  stand  thus — 
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Pasaed,  470  +  36  >»=-  506 ;  failed,  145—36=109 ;  and  this  again  by  the 
number  ^9)  who  failed  on  the  second  trials  having  been  already  noted  as 
fsilores,  leaving  100  persons  rejected. 

The  temporary  advantage  gained  by  the  redaction  in  the  amount  of 
some  of  the  requirements  of  the  examinations  seemed  then  to  have 
nearly  exhausted  itself,  a  result  which  the  Council  had  previously  antici- 
pated, and  the  number  of  failures  in  the  next  examination,  in  February, 
1859,  was  found  to  equal  thisit  of  the  earlier  examinations.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  hoped  that  the  proof  thus  afforded  that  success  is  not  a  matter  of 
certainty  even  on  the  lowered  standard  of  examination,  will  correct  the  evil^ 
by  leadmg  candidates  to  take  more  trouble  in  preparing  themselves. 

February,  1859.-— 64  passed,  and  38  faQed,  Of  those  who  passed  11  had 
come  up  on  a  second  trisd,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  from  the 
£iilures  of  the  preceding  year ;  hence  the  actual  number  of  failures  of  the 
yeal^  1858  was  now  reduced  to  89.*  Failure  in  mathematics  or  in  English 
(the  obligatory  subjects)  has  been  accompanied  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  by  a  failure  in  other  subjects  not  obligatory,  and  by  a  consequent 
failure  in  the  general  total,  and  hence  rejection  was  due  not  merely  to 
insufficient  instruction  in  mathematics,  but  also  to  the  want  of  a  liberal 
education,  properly  so  called.  It  will  be  also  observed  that  from  i  to  J  (or 
even  a  somewhat  higher  proportion)  of  those  who  faQed  in  obtaining  general 
total  of  marks  were  not  disqualified  either  in  mathematics  or  English, 
though  they  had  obtained  too  small  a  number  of  marks  in  those  subjects  to 
counterbalance  their  failure  in  the  other  subjects,  thus  exhibiting  a  low 
de^ee  of  acquirement  in  general  education. 

Sy  giving  the  number  both  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  candidates  in 
every  subject,  the  obligatory  section  of  mathematics  was  by  no  means  a 
severer  test  of  educatioaas  applied  to  the  candidates  for  direct  commissions, 
than  the  subjects  on  which  most  attention  is  usually  bestowed  at  the  great 
public  schools.  In  fact,  it  appears  from  th^t  table  that  the  number  of  those 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  minimum  in  classics  as  compared  to  the 
number  of  those  who  failed  (taking  into  account  all  the  examinations  of  the 
year)  was  in  the  proportion  of  nearlv  1*6  to  1  in  Latin  and  *9  to  1  in 
Greek,  whereas  the  number  of  successml  candidates  in  mathematics  was  to 
that  of  the  unsuccessful  as  high  as  5*25  to  L 

From  this  comparison  it  may  be  fairly  deduced  that  were  Latin  and 
Ghreek  made  the  obligatory  subjects  in  lieu  of  mathematics,  the  proportion 
of  failures  would  be  much  greater  than  at  present,  whilst  the  practical 
advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
more  especially  of  arithmetic,  would  be  lost 

From  the  results  of  these  examinations  as  exhibited  in  the  tabular  view, 
it  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  be  fairly  said  that  anything  too 
severe,  anything  either  unnecessary  or  beyond  the  reach  of  gentlemen  of 
very  moderate  talents,  has  been  required  ;  and  as  candidates  are  now 
allowed  to  come  up  for  any  number  of  examinations  whilst  within  the  limits 
of  age,  it  may  be  further  stated  that  no  candidates  need  be  rejected  who  are 
possessed  of  reasonable  ability  and  are  disposed  to  devote  to  their  prepara- 
tion a  moderate  amount  of  application ;  whilst  the  Council  would  not  be 

*  This  nnmber  was  fiirther  reduced  in  the  April  ezaniination,  when  13  more  of  those  who 
had  failed  in  the  previoos  year  came  up  and  passed,  so  that  the  total  hecomes  89  — IS » 76. 
That  examination  also  justifies  the  hope  above  expressed,  as  oat  of  140  examined  119  passed, 
aod  only  21  &iled. 
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justified  in  recommending  for  h&r  Majesty's  service  candidates  onfittod,  by 
want  of  intelligence  or  indusfary^  for  any  other  profession. 

Having  thus  provided  a  sufficient  test  of  the  qualification,  in  an  educar 
tional  pomt  of  view,  of  candidates  for  the  military  profession,  the  next 
object  of  the  Council  was  to  suggest  some  system  for  sum>lying  the 
deficiencies  of  ordinary  education  l^  a  supplementary  course  of  in^ruction 
in  professional  subjects.  The  first  scheme  suggested  is  exfdained  in  Part  IL 
of  the  CounciTs  Reports,  dated  July  8th,  1857. 

In  consideration  of  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  establishment 
of  instructors  dther  at  the  head-quarters  of  districts  and  commands  or  in 
connection  with  regiments,  and  still  more  of  attempting  to  carry  on  any 
systeinalio  professional  instruction  with  an  independent  oody  of  instructors 
scattered  over  so  wide  a  space  as  that  occupied  by  the  British  army,  the 
Council  proposed  to  combine  in  struction  in  the  principles  and  details 
of  the  most  essential  professional  subjects  with  the  ordinary  training  in 
regimental  tactics  and  duties,  to  whidi  every  officer  on  first  joining  is 
necessaril  V  subjected.  The  several  branches  of  instruction  under  each  of 
these  heads  are  detailed  in  the  Report  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  combined 
system  would  have  gained  the  denred  object  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time,  but  to  render  it  efficient  the  Council  considered  it  necessary  to 
recommend  that  officers  should  in  the  first  imtance  be  appointed  |Ht>visional 
ensigps  only,  and  that  their  rank  should  be  confirmed  wnen  the^  had  been 
reported  perfect  in  their  regimental  and  general  professional  mstmction. 
Such  an  arrangem^it  would  have  made  it  the  interest  of  every  professiimal 
ensign  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  pass  through  the  course  of  instruction 
end  training  as  quidcly  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  however,  tiie  great  de- 
mand for  officers  consequent  upon  the  Indian  mutinv  rendered  it  impossible, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  autnorities,  to  carry  into  effect  this  measure  at  that  time, 
as  in  many  instances  young  officers  were  sent  out  to  their  regiments  in  India 
only  a  few  weeks  after  they  had  first  joined  their  depdts ;  and  the  only  mode 
of  meeting  this  difficultjr,  viz.^  by  an  addition  of  two  or  even  three  ensigns  to 
«ach  battalion,  was  conadered  too  expensive  to  be  entertained. 

Now,  however,  that  it  may  be  presumed  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  officers  in  India  has  ceased,  and  that  officers  will  probably  be  at 
least  one'year  at  their  depdts  before  they  are  sent  out  to  join  the  head- 
quarters of  tiieir  regiments,  the  preceding  or  some  equaUy  efficacious 
measure  for  ensuring  to  everv  officer  a  sound  course  of  elementary  pro- 
fesaiottal  instruction,  in  addition  to  a  careful  r^rimental  training,  agaii 
demands  very  serious  consideration. 

The  value  of  such  instruction  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  aa  tiiere 
oannot  be  a  doubt,  that  whilst  'advancing  the  professional  acquirements  of 
tbe  great  body  of  officers,  it  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  many  to  carry 
on  their  study  of  military  science  during  their  subsequent  service  who  are 
now  detenred  firom  making  the  attempt  to  do  so  by  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  its  elunentary  principles.  Indeed,  until  some  such  system  shall  have 
been  sdopted,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  nrovision  has  been  made  for  the 
professional  education  of  those  officers  who  have  not  passed  through  the 
Military  College,  or,  in  fact,  of  the  great  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army. 

SxAiF  CoLLsaa. 

The  Council,  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  official  report,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent supplementary  memoranda  of  November  18th  and  November  25th, 
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1857»  endeaTonred  to  lay  the  foiindatioii  of  a  syBtem  wiueh  diould  at  onee 
provide  for  the  general  as  well  as  for  the  profesrional  edacation  of  the 
officers  of  the  armj ;  at  the  same  time,  it  did  not  overlook  the  otber  great 
question  of  the  preparation  of  officers  for  the  staff.  This  question  was,  in 
VBtct,  under  consideration  simultaneously  with  the  preceding,  which,  indeed, 
in  addition  to  their  own  special  advantages,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  the  first 
steps  towards  it ;  since  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  of  well-edacated 
officers  for  the  staff  will  be  more  effective  in  proportion  as  the  officers  ol 
the  army  (at  large)  are  more  highly  trained  and  more  perfectly  instructed 
in  professional  subjects. 

rart  IIL  of  the  Report  contains  the  result  of  the  Council's  delibenition 
on  this  most  important  subject,  namely  the  organization  of  a  Staff  College. 
At  the  time  when  the  Council  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  best 
mode  of  training  officers  for  staff  employments,  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst,  consisted  of  two  departments ;  a  junior,  composed  of  cadets ; 
and  a  senior,  of  officers  who  had  been  several  years  in  the  service.  It  was 
probably  anticipated,  when  the  senior  department  was  first  formed,  that 
cadets  who  haa  distinguished  themselves  in  their  studies  at  the  junior 
college  would,  after  some  years  of  active  service,  join  the  senior  depart- 
ment, in  order  to  continue  their  studies  there,  and  that  the  result  would 
be  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  character  of  British  staff  officers  as  scientific 
soldiers. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  the  senior  department  it  was  not  located 
with  the  junior  department,  but  was  in  every  respect  distinct  as  regards 
position,  government,  and  instruction,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  early 
records  <n  the  senior  department  are  sufficiait  to  prove  that  in  many 
instances  the  result  anticipated  was  actually  obtained,  and  that  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  staff  officers  of  the  Peninsular  war  had  been  students  of 
that  department.  Since  then  the  two  d^artments  have  been  brought  into 
intimate  connection  under  one  roof,  and  gradually  under  the.  same 
military  authority. 

Latterly,  the  means  of  instruction  having  been  nmch  diminished,  ^diilst 
an  opinion  had  grown  up  that  the  senior  department  was  not  a  certain 
channel  of  introdocti^m  to  the  staff,  the  number  of  students  decreased, 
and  the  expectation  of  good  results  firom  the  establishment  was  greatly 
diminished* 

The  adoption  of  the  name  **  Staff  College  "  in  lieu  of  that  senior  depart- 
ment, prescribed  by  the  original  memorandum  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
General  Commanding  in  Chief,  and  embodied  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  was,  therefore,  in  itself  a  most  important  st^,  as  it  recognised  the 
real  olgect  of  the  institution,  and,  when  coupled  with  the  provisions  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  clause  J22  of  the  Council's  Report,  rart  IIL,  left  no  * 
room  for  douot  on  the  mind  of  any  officer  who  should  obtain  admission  to 
the  Staff  Colle^  that  by  perfecting  himself  in  the  course  of  studies  and 
professional  tramiuff  pursued  in  that  establishment,  and  passing  with  credit 
through  his  term  of  residence,  he  would  secure  for  himself  a  staff  appoint- 
ment ;  no  other  channel  (or  admission  to  the  staff  being  left  open  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1860,  exc^tin^  in  the  case  of  officers  either  of  the  rank  idi 
lieutenant-colonel  at  that  particular  date,  or  who  had  proved  in  the  field 
their  fitness  for  staff  appointments. 

These  exceptions  were  manifestly  necessary  in  order  that  the  new  rule 
should  not  act  iiyuriously  on  officers  who  had  previously  risen  to  high  rank, 
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or  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  active  service ;  bat,  as  the  first  of 
them  is  limited  to  those  officers  who  shall  have  actually  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  1st  of  January,  I860,  it  is  evident  that  by 
the  time  the  college  may  be  expected  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
staff  officers,  the  number  then  annually  appointea  to  the  staff  under  this 
provision  will  be  very  small.  The  exception  in  favour  of  ability  for  staff 
appointment  proved  in  the  field,  must  be  permanent,  but  cannot  be  said 
to  interfere  with  the  prospects  or  expectations  of  the  students  of  the  Staff 
College* 

The  3rd  clause  of  the  memorandum  opens  the  Staff  College  to  officers  of 
all  arms  of  the  service,  under  certain  necessary  conditions,  the  admission 
being  by  competitive  examination ;  so  thlat  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  staff 
appointments,  which,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  have  always  been  coveted  by 
officers  of  the  army,  just  as  much  as  the  higher  offices  of  the  law  and  other 
civil  professions  are  by  the  members  of  those  professions,  are  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  officers  possessed  at  once  of  ability  and  of  zeal  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  make  the  exertions  necessary  to  secure  the  prize  ihey  wish 
to  obtain. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  with  the 
view  solely  to  the  beneficial  results  which  the  application  of  certun  sciences 
to  military  objects  is  calculated  to  secure,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  ample 
scope  has  been  afforded  for  the  development  of  a  higher  and  more  spcGud 
order  of  talent,  and  a  mode  of  applying  it  usefully  to  the  public  service  sug- 
gested in  clause  23,  namely,  by  the  emplojrment,  either  in  the  topographical 
department  or  in  the  national  survey,  of  officers  who  have  exhibited  superior 
talents.  The  Council  is  indeed  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  one  officer. 
Captain  Petrie,  who  originally  belonged  to  the  senior  department,  and  was 
allowed,  with  others,  on  the  alteration  of  the  system,  to  finish  his  studies 
by  continuing  one  year  at  the  Staff  College,  has  already  been  appointed  to 
the  topographical  department 

The  results  of  the  two  admission  examinations  whidi  have  been  already 
held  for  the  Staff  College  are  mven  in  the  Appendix,  page  86-8 ;  and 
though  the  competition  was  not  m  either  case  great,  the  Council  cannot 
doubt  that  when  the  officers  of  the  army  have  become  more  fiiUy  acquainted 
with  the  system,  and  more  convinced  that  success  at  the  College  is  certain 
to  lead  to  staff  appointment,  competition  for  admission  will  be  much  more 
general. 

In  regard  to  the  course  of  studies  and  the  general  management  of  the 
College,  the  Council  does  not  see  any  reason,  &om  the  experience  of  one 
year,  to  propose^  any  change  or  modification  of  importance,  reserving  any 
such  considerations  until  after  the  completion  ot  the  biennial  term  of 
residence,  when  the  final  examination  will  supply  more  adequate  data  fer 
forming  a  correct  iudgment 

The  recommendations  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Council,  which  has 
been  thus  passed  in  review,  having  received  the  approval  of  her  Majesty, 
a  system  which  appears  quite  sufficient  to  secure  hereafter  for  the  army  a 
body  of  staff  officers  of  high  excellence,  is  now  the  rule  of  the  service ;  but 
as  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  results  of  that  system  can  be  expected 
to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  staff  officers,  tiie  previous  ord^  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  (jeneral  Commanding  in  Chief  relative  to  officers'  qualifica- 
tions for  staff  appointments  has  necessarily  continued  in  force,  and  must 
still  continue  so  for  some  time  to  come.     The  examinations  founded  upon 
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that  order  have  been  conducted  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in 
conformitj  with  the  recommendation  of  clause  22  of  the  memorandum. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Council  has  examined  26  officers^  namely: — 
For  the  appointment  of  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant-General^  3;  for  that 
of  Brigade-Major,  10;  for  that  of  Aide-de-Camp,  13.  These  examinations 
strongly  co^firmed  the  Council  in  the  belief  that  not  only  was  such  an 
institution  as  the  Stafif  College  one  of  paramount  necessiiy,  but  that  it  was 
also  desirable  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  by  those  officers  who  are  for  the 

5 resent  allowed  to  come  forward  for  examination  by  the  Council  as  candi- 
ates  for  staff  appointments,  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  militaiy  and 
^;egimental  subjects.  One  cause  of  the  imperfect  preparation  of  officers  for 
the  very  moderate  examinations  to  which  they  were  subjected  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  the  want  of  some  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
subjects  of  examination ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  Council  drew  the 
attention  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief  to  the 
subject,  when  his  Royal  Highness  at  once  issued  the  more  definite  general 
order.  Neither  the  order  promulgating  an  improved  system  of  exammation 
for  promotion,  nor  that  which  has  more  Mly  defined  the  nature  of  the 
examinations  for  staff  appointments,  has  been  sufficiently  long  in  operation 
to  have  produced  any  material  effect;  and  the  Council  is  not,  therefore, 
surprised  that  the  officers  who  have  been  subsequently  examined  for  staff 
appointments  have  not  exhibited  any  marked  advance  in  acquirements 
aoove  those  examined  before  the  issue  of  those  orders. 

The  result,  however,  may  be  considered  confirmatory  of  the  opinion 
before  expressed,  that  a  highly  instructed  and  efficient  staff  cannot  be 
obtained  without  either  the  mtervention  of  the  Staff  CoUero,  or  the  intro* 
duction  of  some  subsidiary  system  of  instruction  for  the  officers,  calculated 
to  meet  the  present  necessities  of  the  service. 

The  Council  also  thinks  jt  right  to  add  that,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the 
subjects  embraced  by  these  examinations  are  almost  entirely  regimental,  or 
such  as  are  includea  in  the  examinations  for  nromotion,  and  do  not  form 
part  of  the  studies  of  the  Staff  College,  it  is  of  tne  utmost  importance,  even 
as  respects  the  success  of  that  college,  that  the  examinations  for  promotion 
shoula  be  carefully  and  strictly,  or,  in  other  words,  efficiently  conducted ; 
and  further,  as  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  the  effect  of  the  present 
system  of  admission  examinations  on  the  general  intelligence  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  should  be  tested  in  every  possible  way,  the  Council  would 
recommend  that  the  questions  used  at  the  examinations  for  promotion,  and 
the  replies  of  the  officers,  should  firom  time  to  time  be  forwarded  to  the 
Counol  for  inspection,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  much  valuable 
information  would  be  thus  acquired,  either  confirmatory  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  an  educational  standard  of  admission,  or  suggestive 
of  alterations,  should  any  be  necessary. 

RoTAL  Mqjtabt  Collbob. 

The  next  object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Council  was  specially 
directed,  was  the  consideration  of  the  then  condition  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  alterations  or 
improvements  as  might  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  desirable. 

All  the  preceding  observations  have  referred  to  the  means,  either  proposed 
or  adopted,  for  advancing  the  professional  knowledge  of  officers  aner  their 
first  appointment,  as  well  as  for  ascertaining  that  their  education  before 
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appointmeni  has  not  been  n^Iected.  The  subject  now  to  be  discasfled  ia  of 
a  different  nature,  as  it  refers  to  a  necessity^  recognized  in  all  great  militanr 
nations,  of  adopting  a  special  system  of  instruction  for  at  least  a  portion  ot 
if  not  of  all,  the  youths  destined  for  the  military  profession* 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Military  College  was  fixed  at  180  cadets, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  Council  entered  upon  this  inquiry  154  cadets 
were  actually  on  its  books.  The  age  of  admission  was  firom  13  to  15 
years ;  the  ayerage  period  of  residence  was  about  three  yean.  Hie  cadet, 
to  obtain  his  commission,  was  required  to  pass  in  six  sections  o£  study, 
called  steps^  three  of  which^  namely,  Euclid,  fortification,  and  military 
suryeyin^,  were  compulsory,  and  for  the  other  three  steps  the  cadet  was 
allowed  voq  option  of  selecting  from  the  higher  mathematics,  the  French 
and  German  languages,  history,  geography,  and  Latin.  AAer  passing 
in  any  one  step  or  sul^ect  of  stu(h^  at  any  period  of  the  course,  the  cadet 
was  allowed  to  drop  it  entirely  and  giye  his  whole  attention  to  the  remaining 
subjects,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  in  which  he  had  yet  to  pass. 

The  memorandum  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commandii^  in 
Chief,  already  quoted,  contemplated  the  conyersion  of  the  aboye  establish- 
ment into  one  possessing  more  of  the  character  of  a  college,  to  which 
youths  of  16  to  18  years  of  age  should  be  admitted;  the  candidates  for 
admission  being  no  longer  mere  boys.  And  it  was  further  determined 
that  the  theoretical  class  of  the  Koyal  Military  Academy  should  be 
amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Military  College,  wnich  should  henceforth 
ther^ore  prepare  candidates  not  only  for  commissions  in  the  cayalry  and 
line,  but  also  for  admission  to  the  practical  class  (or  School  of  Application^ 
at  Woolwich,  with  a  yiew  to  their  appointment  to  the  corps  of  Royal 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers,  the  selection  of  dl  the  candidates  being  by 
competitiye  examination. 

Tne  Council  accordingly  pr^ared  a  sdieme,  which  it  submitted  to  the 
Greneral  Commanding-in4I!hie^  and  which,  haying  been  submitted  by  htt 
Royal  Highness  and  by  the  then  Secretary  at  State  (or  War  to  4be  Queen, 
was  sanctioned  by  her  Majesty. 

The  outline  of  this  scheme  may  be  briefly  'Stated.  Candidates  for 
admission  were  required  to  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years,  and 
haying  been  placed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  on  tlie 
list  01  competitors,  were  allowed  to  compete,  and  if  not  at  first  suceenftd, 
were  permitted  to  come  forward  a  secona  time,  if  still  witjiin  the  limits  of 
age;  the  first  candidates  in  the  order  of  merit,  as  represented  by  the 
general  total  of  marks,  succeeding  to  the  yacandes  at  tne  CoUege.  The 
establishment  was  to  be  gradually  raised  to  600  cadete.  The  period  of 
study,  which  was  not  to  exceed  two  years,  was  to  be  terminated  by  a  com- 
petitiye examination,  the  most  successAil  candidates  in  which  were  to  be 
permitted  to  select  the  corps  of  Royal  Artillery  or  Royal  Ei^ine^rs,  et  to 
receiye,  if  they  preferred  it,  commissions  without  purchase  in  the  cayaliy 
and  line ;  those  who  selected  the  Artillery  or  Enmneers  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  School  of  Application  at  Woolwich,  for  special  instruction  in 
tlie  sciences  appertaining  ^  to  those  branches  of  the  s^ryice.  Subsequently, 
to  ayoid  any  misconception  on  ihe  part  of  the  public,  the  proyiso'by  whidi 
the  sanction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  requiml  before  a  candidate 
could  be  entered  on  the  list  of  competitors  was  withdrawn,  and  the  com- 
petition was  left  entirely  free. 
The  adyantages  which  the  Council  expected  would  be  seeurad  by  Ibis 
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plan  were  the  foUowing : — 1.  The  oompetitiTe  examinatian  tot  admission  to 
the  College  wonld  be  based  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  liberal  edaeatioii, 
andy  as  soch,  would  not  interfere  with,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  greatlj 
assist,  the  general  schools  of  the  countrj*  2.  The  competition  among  the 
cadets  themselves  for  the  corps  of  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers 
would  be  based  in  great  measure  on  the  subjects  of  military,  as  distinguished 
from  general,  education ;  whilst  this  competition  between  so  many  cadets 
who  had  all  proved  their  ability  at  the  entrance  examination,  womd  have 
raised  the  int^ectual  standard  of  the  officers  of  all  arms  of  the  service. 
3.  The  gradual  increase  of  the  establishment  to  500  cadets,  preparing  for 
idl  arms  of  the  service,  held  together  by  a  strict  military  discipline,  and 
trained  to  the  exercises  of  the  three  arms,  would,  it  was  conceived,  infbse  a 
military  spirit  into  the  cadets  far  beyond  that  which  can  be  expected  to  be 
called  rorth  in  two  separate  and  comparatively  small  colleges ;  and  as  250 
cadets  would  annually  enter  the  army  from  Sandhurst,  of  which  number 
200  would  join  the  line,  the  enlarged  competition  for  first  admission,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  admission  to  the  School  of  Application  at  Woolwich, 
would  have  on  all  the  candidates  an  influence  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  highly  beneficial  to  the  army  at  large. 

The  sclieme  submitted  by  the  Council ,  having  been  approved,  the  first 
ezaminaticm  under  its  provision  was  held  in  January,  1858,  when  33 
candidates  presented  themselves,  out  of  whom  24  possessed  the  required . 
qualifications,  and  were  admitted.  The  very  brief  interval  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  public  notice  and  the  actual  holding  of  the  examina- 
tion, was  doubtless  the  reason  why  so  few  candidates  came  forward; 
however,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  several  of  the  candidates  were 
possessed  of  as  much  intelligence  as  had  been  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
Woolwich  examinations.  In  the  session  of  1858,  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  vote  adverse  to  the  plan  of  amalgamating  the  colleges  of  Woolwich 
and  Sandhurst,  and  in  consequence  that  part  of  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  abandonment  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Council, 
and  the  consequent  restriction  of  the  Royal  Military  College  to  the  one 
object  of  preparing  officers  for  the  line,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  diminish 
the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  colleffe,  and  in  consequence 
the  nnmb^  of  officers  who,  previous  to  entering  the  army,  would  have 
received  a  military  education. 

Had,  for  example,  the  system  proposed  received  its  full  development, 
200  cadets  would,  as  before  observed,  have  left  the  coUege  annually  with 
commissions  in  the  cavsdry  or  line,  having  been  thoroughly  educated  for 
two  years  in  military  science,  and  instructed  in  the  exercise  and  objects  of 
each  arm  of  the  service.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  the  inducement  to 
enter  the  college  which  a  competition  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers  would  have  afforded,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  college  can  be 
raised  above  its  present  establishment  of  180  cadets  (if  indeed  it  can  be 
maintained  at  that  strength),  and  the  number  of  officers  annually  supplied 
to  the  army  from  the  coUege  cannot  therefore  (with  an  average  residence  of 
twoyears)  exceed  90. 

The  number  of  first  commissions  annually  vacant  will  probably,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  army,  exceed  500,  and  the  proportion  of  officers  who 
nave  received  military  education  to  tiiose  who  have  not  will  be,  conse- 
quently, less  than  one  to  five. 

,Thit  very  small  number  of  highly  trained  officers  admitted  to  the  army, 
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and  its  probable  still  fiirther  dimination,  should  the  number  of  cadets 
at  the  Royal  Military  College  continue  to  fiill  off,  will,  unless  speedily 
checked,  unqaestionably  prove  a  serious  evil,  as  much  of  the  ^ood  c^ect  to 
be  expected  from  the  present  sjrstem  of  ensuring,  by  an  admission  examina- 
tion, that  the  general  education  of  no  officer  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
will  be  lost,  should  his  subsequent  professional  education  be  left  unprovidel 
for,  excepting  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  performance  of  ordi- 
nary regimental  duties. 

In  a  former  part,  of  this  report  the  measures  which  the  council  had  pro- 
posed in  order  to  provide  a  practical  military  education  for  every  young 
officer  have  been  detailed,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  which  prevented  their 
accomplishment  As,  however,  it  is  no  longer  intended  that  the  Royal 
Military  College  shall  undertake  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the 
ordnance  corps,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  instruction  of  the  candidates  for 
the  cavalry  and  line  should  not  only  be  improved  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
but  that  the  advanta^  of  the  Royal  Military  College  should  be  extended 
bevond  its  present  spnere,  and  that  it  should  be  made  to  embrace  within  its 
influences  all  candidates  for  those  branches  of  the  service. 

The  council  has  from  time  to  tune  submitted  projects  for  carrying  out 
this  important  measure ;  but  as  the  question  is  still  under  the  consideration 
of  the  authorities,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  mention  the  general  grounds  on 
which  it  has  proposed  sucn  an  extension  of  the  present  Royd  Military 
College,  as  is  here  indicated.    These  are, — 

1st  That  the  present  arrangement  under  which  officers,  after  passing  a 
very  moderate  examination  in  the  subjects  of  a  general  education,  obtain 
their  commissions  without  having  acquired  any  kind  of  professional 
knowledge,  is  most  unsatisfactory.  A  mode  of  appointment  so  imperfect 
does  not,  it  is  believed,  exist  in  any  oth^  European  armv.  From  this  neg- 
lect, before  or  upon  first  appointment,  of  all  other  protessional  instruction 
than  that  which  is  connected  with  their  ordinary  regimental  duty,  it 
follows  that  officers  in  most  cases  pass  their  entire  military  service 
without  ever  having  the  means  afforded  them  of  acquiring  that  Imowledge 
which  would  be  most  valuable  to  them  and  to  the  army  when  in  the  field, 
and  which  every  officer  should  be  expected  to  possess.    And — 

2nd.  The  character  of  military  or  professional  education  is  totally  distinct 
from  that  of  general  education;  and  therefore,  whilst  the  latter  may  be  best 
confided  to  the  public  schools  or  other  instructional  agencies  of  the  country, 
the  former  can  only  be  effectually  carried  on  under  Uie  superintendence  of 
officers  who  have  specially  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have 
added  to  acquired  Knowledge  practical  experience,  or,  in  other  words,  at  a 
military  coUege. 

The  primary  education  and  moral  training  of  aspirants  for  military 
service  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  country,  up 
to  the  time  when  the^  are  ready  to  enter  upon  a  military  career,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  professional  education  and  training  so  essential  to  their  future 
efficiency  which  they  will  receive  at  the  Military  College  must  be  special  in 
character,  totally  inapplicable  to  an^  other  profession,  and  as  necessary  to  an 
officer  of  the  army  as  the  drill  and  instruction  of  a  recruit  are  to  the  private 
soldier. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  professional  education  of  officers  must 
greatly  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  it  seems  only  just  and 
expedient  that  the  public  should  at  least  provide  the  necessary  buildings. 
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&c  of  such  an  establishment  as  has  been  referred  to ;  the  expenses  of  board 
and  education  being  defrayed  by  the  contributions  of  the  students  attending  it. 

Such  a  scheme  would  not  be  restricted  in  its  effects  to  the  acquisition  of 
professional  knowledge,  but  would  originate  and  mature  a  hign  military 
spirit  and  a  feeling  of  fellowship  amongst  those  who  are  thus  associated 
together  as  military  men  before  their  actual  assumption  of  the  duties  of 
officers.  Could  any  more  powerful  reasons  be  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  ? 

It  is  true  that  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  public  service 
have  from  time  to  time  interfered  with  the  consideration  of  this  project ;  but 
although  it  may  be  still  found  expedient  to  postpone  its  execution  for  the 
present,  the  council  cannot  but  hope  that  at  no  very  distant  period  it  may 
be  found  possible  to  carry  it  into  effect,  as,  until  then,  the  advantages  which 
the  army  will  derive  from  the  staff  appointments  having  been  thrown  open 
to  officers  of  intelligence  and  industry,  or  from  the  examinations  for  first 
appointment  and  for  subsequent  promotion  in  the  lower  ranks,  will  be  much 
lessened  by  the  generally  defective  knowledge  of  subjects  which,  though 
not  forming  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  regimental  instruction,  are 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  officer. 

When  it  had  been  decided  that  the  college  as  a  place  of  instruction  should 
be  confined  to  candidates  for  the  line,  it  became  necessary  to  redeem  the 
pledge  virtually  given  to  the  twenty-four  candidates  who  had  entered  Sand- 
nurst  on  the  faith  of  its  being  preparatory  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers, 
as  well  as  for  the  line,  and  they  were  in  consequence  transferred  to 
Woolwich. 

Before,  however,  the  transfer  had  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  three  of  the  cadets  had  been  removed  by  their  friends,  with  a  view 
of  competing  for  admission  to  Woolwich,  at  flie  half-yearly  competitive 
examination ;  and  they  were  not  only  successfril,  but  one  of  the  number 
actually  obtained  the  nrst  place,  in  competing  with  seveniy-nine  candidates. 
This  result  combined  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  twenty-four — ^having 
originally  competed  at  both  the  competitive  examinations  for  Sandhurst  and 
Woolwich,  and  having  been  successful  at  both — ^had  been  allowed  to  select 
Woolwich ;  and  agab)  that  a  fifth  (being  one  of  those  that  were  transferred 
without  a  second  examination)  has  since  the  transfer  acquired  a  high 
position  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  is  a  sufficient  proof  tha.t  those 
apprehensions  which  were  entertained  by  some,  that  the  candidates  for  the 
Koyal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers  ootained  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
competitive  examinations  for  Sandhurst,  and,  secondly,  by  the  compNetitive 
examinations  at  the  college,  would  have  been  inferior  to  tnose  entering  by 
the  competitive  examinations  for  Woolwich  only,  were  without  foundation ; 
whilst  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  military  training  would  have  been 
greatly  improved. 

Two  examinations  for  admission  have  subsequently  been  held;  in  the 
first  of  which,  in  June,  1858,  fif^-nine  candidates  presented  themselves, 
of  whom  fifty,  were  admitted,  and  in  the  second,  in  December,  1858,  thirty- 
four  candidates  came  forward,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  successful. 
With  the  alteration  of  the  age  of  admission  to  the  Koyal  Military  College, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  essential  alterations  in  the  character  of  we 
instruction.  The  system  of  steps  before  referred  to  was  considered  altoge- 
ther inapplicable  to  the  college  as  now  constituted,  aod  it  was  laid  down 
that  cadets  were  to  be  requii^  to  take  up  the  whole  of  their  subjects  at 
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their  final  examinations.  The  studies  were  re-arr^ged,  and  time-tables 
established  calculated  to  develop  in  its  due  proportion  the  instruction  in 
each  branch.  The  staff  of  masters  was  at  the  same  time  increased,  and 
their  payment  put  on  a  footing  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to 
secure  the  services  of  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  their  respective  branches 
of  science. 

The  members  of  the  Council  having  been  appointed  visitors  of  the 
educational  department  of  fhe  college,  they  have  maae  frequent  in^>ection8 
of  the  studies,  and  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  competition  for 
commissions  without  purchase,  which  was  introduced  in  December  last,  has 
already  produced  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  college  from  which  the  best 
results  may  be  anticipated. 

Twenty-one  cadets  obtained  commissions  without  purchase  from  the 
college  in  June,  1858,  and  twenty-three  in  December. 

The  advantages  which  the  college  secures,  over  and  above  those  of 
militaiy  education,  are,  that  the  cadets  who  either  compete  successfully  for 
commissions  without  purchase,  or  who  pass  the  prescribed  college  examina- 
tion for  a  commission,  are  dt  once  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Commander-in- 
ChiePs  lists,  and  have  the  priority  of  appointment  over  all  who  have  merely 
passed  the  examination  for  direct  commissions. 

A  further  advantage,  and  one  of  the  highest  importance,  is,  that  the 
military  instruction  afforded  by  the  college  places  the  future  officer  in  the 
best  possible  position  for  obtaining  subsequent  success  at  the  staff  college 
and  appointment  to  the  staff. 

ROTAL  MiLITABT  AOADBMT,  WoOLWICH. 

It  was  not  until  August,  1858,  that  the  superintendence  of  the  Council 
over  the  education  of  officers  of  the  army  was  rendered  general  by  the 
extension  of  its  visitorial  functions  to  the  Koyal  Military  Academy.  Since 
that  time  the  Council  has  had  under  its  frequent  and  earnest  consideration 
the  propriety  of  taking  advantage  of  the  much  higher  amount  of  general 
knowledge,  more  particularly  in  mathematics  and  some  of  the  coUateral 
sciences,  with  which  the  canmdates  now  enter  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
by  tlie  competitive  examinations,  and  without  checking  the  advance  of  the 
more  highly  gifted  of  the  students,  in  abstract  science,  giving  a  far  more 
practical  direction  to  their  studies  than  heretofore,  and  adapting  the  course 
of  study  at  the  academy  more  fully  to  the  higher  professional  objects,  both 
of  the  artillery  and  engineer  student  In  conformity  with  this  view,  the 
old  distinction  of  theoretical  and  practical  classes  will  be  shortly  abandoned, 
and  the  academv  will  then  be  considered  a  school  of  application,  theoretical 
and  •  practical  mstruction  being  continuous  and  simultaneous  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  scheme  of  study,  in  drawing  up 
which  the  Council  has  received  most  important  assistance,  especially  in  the 
mathematical  branch,  firom  its  colleague  the  Rev.  Canon  Moseley,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  published  in  the  CotincU's  next  report,  as  it  will  then  have 
come  into  full  action,  and  have  been  sufficiently  proved  in  practice;  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  at  present,  that  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  as  well  as  the  experienced  and  able  masters  of  that  establish- 
ment, have  been  consulted  both  as  regards  the  principles  and  the  details 
of  tiie  system  proposed.  The  additional  buildings  intended  to  afford  to 
every  cadet  a  separate  room  are  now  about  to  be  commenced,  and,  cem- 
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bined  with  the  above  alterations  in  the  course  of  studj^  will  assimilate 
the  institution,  in  many  respects,  to  the  coUeges  and  universities  of  the 
country. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Major-General  D.  A.  Cameron,  Major-General 
J.  E.  Portlock,  Canon  Moseley  of  Bristol,  Colonel  T.  Elwyn,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  E.  Addison. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


A  Return  showing  the  Names  and  Salaries  of  the  Officers  and  Assistants 
errmhyed  in  me  British  Musmmj  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  in  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey, 
specifying  the  duties  of  each  Person,  the  date  of  his  appointment,  and 
any  regulations  which  may  exist  regarding  increase  of  salary,  Sfc  (Mr. 
DUlwyn.)    8th  May,  1860.    (427.) 

In  the  British  Museum  M.  Antonio  Panizzi  receives  8002L  per  annum  as 
principal  Ubrarian,  and  4002L  per  annum  as  secretary,  with  an  official 
residence  within  the  precincts  of  the  Museum ;  Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  clerk 
and  assistant  secretary,  400^  ;  Mr.  John  Winter  Jones,  keeper  of  printed 
books,  6002*  per  annum,  and  official  residence;  Mr.  Thomas  Watts, 
assistant  keeper,  4002*  per  annum ;  Mr.  William  B.  Rye,  assistant  keeper, 
400^  per  annum;  Sir  F.  Madden,  keeper  of  department  of  manuscripts, 
600^  per  annum,  and  official  residence ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  assistant  keeper 
and  Egerton  librarian,  4002L  per  annum;  Professor  Owen,  superintendent 
of  department  of  natural  history,  8002^  per  annum ;  Dr.  John  E.  Gray, 
keeper  of  the  department  of  zoology,  6002*  per  annum,  and  official  resi- 
dence ;  Mr.  G.  K.  Waterhouse,  keeper  of  the  department  of  geology, 
5Q0L  per  annum,  and  official  residence;  Mr.  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  keeper  of 
department  of  mineralogy,  6002L  per  annum ;  Mr.  L.  J.  Bennett,  keeper 
of  the  department  of  tetany,  3502*  per  annum ;  Mr.  Edward  Hawkin, 
keeper  oi  department  of  coins  and  antiauities,  6002L  per  annum,  and 
official  residence ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Carpenter,  keeper  of  department  of  prints 
and  drawings,  5002.  per  annum,  and  official  residence. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  general  superintendent,  Mr. 
Henry  Cole,  has  1,2002.  a  year ;  Mr.  R.  Redgrave,  art  referee  and  inspec- 
tor-general of  art,  7502* ;  Capt  Francis  Fowke,  engineer  and  architect, 
650Z,  with  an  official  residence ;  Mr.  Philip  Cunlifie  Owen,  deputy 
general  superintendent,  3302.,  with  an  official  residence ;  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
superintendent  and  keeper  of  the  art  collection  and  library,  4602.,  rising  to 
6002. 

In  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  and  School  of  Mines,  the  director, 
Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  3002.  per  annum;  the  lecturers,  2002L  per 
annum  each ;  the  chemist  and  metallurgist,  1002*  each ;  Mr.  R.  Hunt,  the 
keeper  of  mining  records,  4602»,  rising  to  5002* 

In  the  Geological  Museum,  the  director-general.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison, 
receives  8002.;  the  local  director,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  4762L,  rising  to 
6002. ;  the  palseontologist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter,  3452.,  rising  to  460^ ;  the 
naturalist,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Huxley,  4502.,  rising  to  6002L 
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NATIONAL  COLLBCrtONS. 

Returns  of  Sums  expended  an  account  of  the  British  Museum,  National'  Gal' 
lerj/,  Scientific  Works  and  Experiments^  Geographical  Society y  Science  and 
Art  Department^  ^c,  in  the  last  Thirteen  Years ;  also  Sums  expended  on 
the  Kensington  Gore  Estate  since  1851.  (Mr.  Spooner.)  1st  June,  I860. 
(345.) 

The  sum  expended  for  such  objects  amounted  as  follows: — 1847-48, 
134,866t;  1848-49,  122,742;  1849-50,  96,713/.;  1850-51,  103,84R; 
1851-52,  122,99U;  1852-53,  111,1141;  1853-54.  114,627i;  1854-55, 
163,5881;  1855-56,  228,8661;  1856-57,  202,4771;  1857-58,214,5741; 
1858-59,  207,9661 ;  1859-60,  230,4481  The  sum  expended  in  1859-60 
was  distributed  as  follows: — Britbh  Museum  establishment,  54,6821; 
British  Museum  building,  32,5131;  British  Museum  purchases,  23,7631; 
National  Gallery,  20,3441;  scientific  works  and  experiments,  3,0221 ;  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  5001 ;  British  Historical  Portrait  Gallery,  2,0301 ; 
Science  and  Art  Department,  including  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Scot- 
land^ the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  tne  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  85,9081 ;  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  establishment,  6,6841 ;  Royal  Society,  1,0001 :  total, 
230,4481  The  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  the  grounds 
and  buildings  on  the  Kensington  Gore  estate  &om  1851  to  1858  were  as 
follows :— 1851,  nil ;  1852, 75,3571 ;  1853, 150,7781 ;  1854,  9,9031 ;  1855, 
11,5561;  1856,  29,7141;  1857,35,5861;  1858,55,2051:  total,  372,1001 
The  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition,  1851,  repaid  to  the  Treasury,  in 
January,  1859,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  21  &  22  Vict  c  36,  all 
the  monies  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  purchase  of  the  Gore  Estate,  less 
the  value  of  the  lana  returned  by  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the 
the  department  of  Science  and  Art,  under  section  2  of  the  said  Act ;  such 
estate^  therefore,  is  now  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  private  property. 


SOOTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


Return  of  the  number  of  Visitors  to  the  South  Kensinaton  Museum  from  its 
opening  to  Slst  Decembery  1860.  (Lord  Henry  Lennox.)  9th  April, 
1861.    (142.) 

The  total  number  of  visitors  from  22nd  June,  1857,  to  the  31st  December, 
1860,  1,100  days  open,  was  1,810,640.  The  attendance  was,  in  the  morn- 
ing, 967,937 ;  in  the  evening,  801,776 ;  exceptional  evenings,  40,927. 
The  average  per  morning  was,  on  Monday,  1,508  ;  Tuesday,  1,302  ;  Satur- 
day, 1,352 :  and  in  the  evening,  Monday,  2,289;  Tuesday,  1,878. 
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WRECKS  AND  CASUALTIBS. 


Report  on  the  Wrecks  and  CaeuaUiee  which  occurred  on  and  near  the  Coaste  of 
the  United  Kingdom^  from  the  let  January  totheZUt  December ,  1859. 

Thb  ships  and  lives  lost  on  the  coasts  daring  the  past  year  were  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  numbers  recorded  as  lost  in  any  previous  year.  As  com- 
pared with  1858,  there  were  1,416  casualties  against  lylTO^  and  1^645  lives 
lost  against  340*  This  increase  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  violent  gales 
of  October  25  and  26,  and  of  October  31,  and  November  1  and  2*  In 
the  former  gale  there  were  133  total  wrecks  and  90  casualties  resulting  in 
serious  damage,  and  798  lives  were  lost  This  number,  however,  included 
the  loss  of  446  lives  in  the  Royal  Charter.  In  the  latter  gale  there  were  27 
total  wrecks,  and  27  casualties  resulting  in  partial  damage,  and  there  was  a 
loss  of  51  lives.  Besides  this,  424  lives  were  lost  at  once  in  the  Pomona, 
on  the  28th  of  April,  and  56  in  the  Blervie  Castle  on  or  about  the  20th  of 
December. 

Whikt  the  number  of  casualties  to  British  ships  trading  to,  from,  or 
between  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  greatly  increased,  viz.,  firom  927 
in  1858  to  1,187  in  1859,  the  casuiuties  to  foreign  ships  similarly  employed 
decreased  firom  209  to  188.  In  one  voyage  out  of  every  175  voyages 
made  by  British  ships  employed  in  the  oversea  trade,  a  caraalty  hap« 
pened,  whilst  in  only  one  voyage  out  of  335  has  a  casualty  happened  to  a 
tbreign  ship  similarlv  employed.  The  per-centages  of  casualties  cooxpared 
with  vojages  made  by  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  cannot  be  given>  as  no 
record  is  kept  of  coasting  voyages  made  by  British  ships  in  ballast 

In  the  classification  of  the  casualties  according,  to  the  cargoes  of  the 
ships,  it  appears  that  the  ships  which  have  suffered  most  were  aa  follows, 
viz.,  laden  colliers,  506  in  1859  against  377  in  1858;  light  colliers,  71 
against  41 ;  ore  ships,  130  against  101 ;  and  ships  with  passengers  and  a 
general  cargo,  42  against  14.  The  greatest  number  of  casualties  have  hap- 
pened to  ships  between  14  and  20  years  old,  next  between  20  and  30,  and 
then  to  comparatively  new  ships,  or  ships  between  3  and  7  years  of  age. 
It  also  appears  that  64  were  upwards  of  50  years  old,  3  of  this  num^r 
being  between  80  and  90,  one  between  90  and  100,  and  1  above  100  years 
old.  Those  which  have  suffered  most  were  as  follows^  viz.,  schooners,  491 ; 
brigs,  292 ;  sloops,  127 ;  and  barques,  123 ;  the  number  of  casualties 
to  vessels  between  100  and  300  tons  is  493 ;  between  50  and  100  tons, 
455  ;  and  below  50  tons,  306;  whilst  the  number  to  vesseb  firom  300  tons 
to  1,200  tons  and  upwards  is  onlv  160. 

The  wrecks  and  casualties  on  the  east  coast  wwe  621,  against  5 14  in  1858 ; 
on  ihe  south  coast  136  against  89;  and  on  the  west  coast  466  against  304. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  on  the  Irish  coast,  viz.,  99  against  168 
in  1858 ;  and  also  on  the  Scilly  Islands,  viz.,  firom  14  in  1858  to  3  in  1859. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  on  Lundy  Island,  but  a  great 
increase  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  viz.,  firom  6  in  1858  to  28  in  1859.  The 
number  of  casualties  on  the  north  coasts  and  northern  islands  of  Scotland 
differed  verv  slightly  firom  the  number  in  the  previous  year. 

The  wind,  which  has  been  most  disastrous  to  shipping  during  1859,  was 
the  S.  W.  wind ;  this  was  also  the  case  during  1858.  The  casufdties  during 
the  S.W.  wind  were,  in  1858,  110,  and  in  1859,  166.  Next  comes  the 
W.S.W.,  which  showed  104  casualties  in  1859  against  65  in  1858.  Then 
follow  the  S.S.W.,  the  N.E.,  the  W.,  and  the  W.N.  W.,  which  showed  a 
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marked  prevalence  as  compared  with  the  preyioas  year.  The  casualties 
happening  with  the  vrind  at  East  and  S.E.  have  decreased,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year ;  thej  showed  S.E.  72  against  108  in  1858,  and  East 
33  against  66.  A  marked  increase  has  taken  place  in  those  which  hap- 
pened during  force  11  (or  '' Storm  **),  viz.,  88  against  57  in  1858,  and  at 
Force  12  (or  **  Hurricane  "),  87  against  11. 

The  number  of  ships  to  which  casualties  happened,  commanded  by 
masters  possessing  certificates  of  competency  was  217,  against  344  com- 
manded Dy  masters  holding  certificates  of  service,  and  597  commanded 
by  masters  not  required  bv  law  to  have  certificates.  It  is  computed  that 
the  loss  of  property  caused  by  wrecks  and  casualties  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (luring  the  year  1859,  was  in  cargoes  about  893,000^  and 
in  ships  870,000^,  being  a  total  loss  of  nearly  two  millions. 

In  1859  the  wrecks  and  strandings  involving  total  loss  amounted  to  527 
against  354  in  1858,  and  those  involving  partial  loss  to  540  against  515  in 
1858.  The  total  number  of  strandhigs,  &c  being  1,067  against  869 
in  1858.  The  number  of  collisions  involving  total  loss  was  58  against  50  in 
1858,  and  of  collisions  involving  partial  loss  291  against  251;  die  total 
number  of  collisions  being  349  agamst  301  in  1858.  116  collisions  hap- 
pened in  the  daytime  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  against  76  in  the  daytime 
in  1858 ;  233  happened  in  the  night  between  6  P.1L  and  6  A.H.,  against 
225  in  the  night  in  1858  ;  only  89  happened  between  April  and  September 
inclusive,  and  260  happened  between  October  and  March  inclusive. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  collisions  in  1859  over  the  num- 
ber in  1858  ;  and  the  cimses  of  this  increase  were  as  follows : — ^Bad  look-out, 
83  against  47  in  1858  ;  neglect  of  rule  of  roads,  78  against  38  ;  error  in  judg- 
ment, 25  against  7  ;  and  inevitable  accident,  49  against  24.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  decrease  under  the  head  of  neglecting  to  *'  Show  Lights  "  and  under 
several  other  headings ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
collisions  was  48.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  wrecks  and  strand- 
ings on  the  outlying  sands  and  rocks,  vie.,  123  against  150  in  1858. 

The  means  for  saving  life  have  received  due  consideration  and  atten- 
tion during  the  year  1859.  The  number  of  life-boats  stationed  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  158^  being  an  addition  of  nine  to  the 
number  included  in  the  return  for  1858.  Of  this  number  five  were  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution,  and  eighty-ei^ht 
are  pnder  the  management  of  tiiat  institution,  but  subsidized  by  wis 
Board.  Several  new  stations  for  the  mortar  and  rocket  apparatus  for 
saving  life  from  shipwreck  have  been  established  during  the  present  year, 
and  the  rocket  apparatus  has  been  substituted  for  the  mortar  where  it  was 
considered  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  locality.  The  appa- 
ratus at  some  of  the  old  stations  has  been  transferred  to  a  more  suitable 
spot,  and  some  of  the  old  stations  have  been  discontinued  altogether.  So 
that  although  a  great  improvement  in  the  apparatus  has  taken  ]^ace  during 
theyear,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  stations. 

'the  payments  made  during  the  year  1859  to  tiie  National  Life-boat 
Institution  amounted  to  2,1 96l  6«.  The  payments  by  tiie  Board  of  Trade 
direct  for  rewards  and  gratuities,  and  for  services  at  wrecks,  amounted  to 
457  L  Ss,  6(2.,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  using  the  mortar  and 
rocket  apparatus  to  1,943£.  7«.,  being  a  total  payment  during  the  year  of 
4,596/.  16«.  6(2L,  for  saving  and  endeavouring  to  save  life  from  shipwreck. 
The  number  of  rewards  for  gallantry  in  saving  life  granted  out  of  the 
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Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  was  207,  viz.,  2  silver  and  14  bronze  medals,  and 
191  pecuniary  rewards;  and  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  states,  out  of  the 
public  vote,  237,  viz.,  18  gold  and  16  silver  medals,  37  telescopes,  4  sex- 
tants, 1  case  of  surgical  instruments,  2  gold  chronometers,  4  gold  watches, 
and  156  pecuniarv  rewards.  Besides  the  honorarv  and  pecuniary  rewards 
above  enumerated  there  were  many  cases  in  which  the  thauKs  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  been  expressed  for  the  services  rendered,  and 
in  which  the  expenses  of  detention,  &c.,  have  been  repaid. 

Exclusive  of  passengers,  10,538  hands  were  on  board  ships  to  which 
casualties  happened ;  of  the  number  on  board,  the  lives  of  3,977  were 
actually  imperilled.  2,332  of  the  number  on  board  were  saved,  whilst 
the  number  lost  was  1,645,  a  lar^r  number  than  previously  recorded  as 
lost  in  any  one  year.  This  great  Toss  of  life  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the'  casualties  and  to  the  very  severe  state  of  weather, 
and  was  not  in  any  manner  to  be  attributed  to  inefficiency  or  want  of  skill 
in  the  apparatus  for  saving  life,  or  of  the  officers  and  men  by  whom  it  is 
managed.  For  many  wrecks,  e.  ^.,  Pomona,  Royal  Charter ,  Blervie  Castle, 
happened  at  times  and  places  when  assistance  was  impossible.  Although 
the  loss  of  life  has  been  so  large,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  number 
saved  in  1859  also  exceeded  the  number  recorded  as  saved  in  any  previous 
years.  The  numbers  saved  in  1859  were  as  follows: — 291  by li^boats; 
260  by  the  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus ;  1,009  by  luggers,  coast-guard 
boats,  and  small  craft;  766  by  ships  and  steam-vessels;  6  by  individual 
exertion  of  a  meritorious  character ;  making  a  total,  as  above  stated,  of 
2,332. 

There  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  abundant  means  provided 
for  saving  life  on  most  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Eingctom,  and 
with  the  racility  and  efficiencv  with  which  those  means  are  used  whenever 
an  opportunity  offers ;  and  dthough  the  great  and  unprecedented  loss  of 
life  which  happened  in  1859  must  be  a  lasting  source  of  regret,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  pf  the  cases  were  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  human  aid  whatever. 

There  were,  as  above  stated,  1,41^  wrecks  and  casualties  in  1859,  of  the 
collective  burthen  of  222,926  tons,  having  10,538  hands  employed  in  them. 
The  wrecks  and  casualties  took  place  as  follows: — January,  115 ;  February, 
139;  March,  136;  April,  126;  May, 32;  June,27;  July,34;  August,52; 
Sq)tember,  86;  October,  343;  November,  170;  and  December,  156. 
Of  the  1,416  wrecks  and  casualties,  1,2*21  were  British  ships,  includmg 
1,177  sailing  ships  and  44  steamers,  and  188  were  foreign  sailing  ships.  The 
per-centage  of  casualties  to  voyages  were  as  follows :— British  ^ps :  sailing 
ships  in  uie  coasting  trade,  *72  per  cent.,  or  one  in  139 ;  oversea,  '65  per 
cent,  or  one  in  154.  To  steamers  in  the  coasting  trade,  *11  per  cent,  or 
one  in  984 ;  and  oversea,  *13  per  cent^  or  one  m  792.  Foreign  ships : 
sailing  ships  in  the  coasting  tralle,  2*3  per  cent,  or  one  in  43 ;  bound  to 
or  from  British  ports,  but  not  in  the  British  coasting  trade,  '32,  or  one  in  31 9. 

Of  the  1,416  wrecks  and  casualties,  148  were  in  ballast  (not  colliers),  506 
were  laden  with  cosds,  71  were  colliers  in  ballast,  4  had  cargoes  of  cotton^  26 
cotton,  19  were  fishing  smacks,  19  had  fish  or  oil,  102grain,oatmeal,  flour,and 
provisions ;  112  general  cargo,  130  metallic  ores,  21  manure,  kelp,  or  oil- 
cake ;  42  had  passengers  and  general  cargo,  21  potatoes  or  fruit,  26  salt,  5 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tea,  and  molasses ;  82  stone,  slate,  lime,  or  bricks  and 
clay ;  61  timber  or  bark,  7  wine  or  spirits,  33  various  or  unknown. 
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The  ages  of  the  ships  were  as  follows: — Under  3  years,  131 ;  3  and 
under  7, 183 ;  ,7  and  under  10,  80 ;  10  and  under  14, 135 ;  14  and  under 
20y  213 ;  20  and  under  30, 209 ;  30  and  under  40,  107 ;  40  and  under  50, 
65 ;  41  and  under  50,  31 ;  51  and  under  60,  21  ;  61  and  under  70,  7 ; 
71  and  under  80,  3 ;  81  and  under  90,  1 ;  91  and  under  100,  1 ;  100  and 
upward,  1 ;  unknown,  229* 

The  description  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  were — Steam-ships,  34; 
barques,  123 ;  billj-boys,  4 ;  bngs,  292 ;  brigantines,  98 ;  chasse  mai^  4 ; 
cobles,  1;  cutters,  17  ;  dandj,  10;  flats,  4;  galliots,  22;  ketches,  20; 
keels,  1;  luggers,  12;  polaccas,  4;  ships,  50;  schooners,  491 ;  sloops,  127; 
smacks,  90 ;  snows,  8 ;  trows,  1 ;  yachts,  2 ;  unknown,  1. 

The  wrecks  and  casualties  for  1859  were— 1,416  against  1,170  in  1858, 
1,143  in  1857,  1,153  in  1856,  1,141  in  1855,  987  in  1854,  832  in  1853, 
and  1,015  in  1852.  The  collisions  separately  were — 349  in  1859  a^unst 
301  in  1858,  277  in  1857,  316  in  1856,  247  in  1855,  94  m  1854,  73  in 
1853,  and  57  in  1852*  Total  in  eight  years,  7,143  wrecks  otherwise  than 
by  collisions;  average,  893:  and  1,714  collisions;  average,  214. 

The  wrecks  and  strandings  reported  in  1859  show  an  increase  of  11*38 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1852 ;  an  increase  of  40*58  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1853 ;  an  increase  of  19*48  per  cent  as  compared  with  1854; 
an  increase  of  19*35  per  cent  as  compared  with  1855;  an  increase  of 
27*48  per  cent  as  compared  with  1856  ;  an  increase  of  23*21  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1857 ;  an  increase  of  22r78  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1858.  And  the  collisions  reported  in  1859  show  an  increase  of  512*28 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1852 ;  an  increase  of  378*  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1853;  an  mcrease  of  271*28  per  cent  as  compared  with  1854 ;  an 
increase  of  41*3  per  cent  as  compared  with  1855;  an  increase  of  10*44 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1856 ;  an  increase  of  26*  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1857 ;  an  increase  of  15*95  per  cent  as  compared  with  1858. 


VESSELS  AHD  TOKNAGE. 

ReUim  shotoing  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Tonnage  entered  inwards  and 
cleared  outwards  at  each  of  the  Twelve  principal  Ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  Year  1859*     (Mr*  Horsfall.)    15th  July,  1860.     (450> 

In  London  there  were  entered  10,769  vessels,  2,837,698  tons ;  and  cleared, 
8,013  vessels,  2,223,256  tons.  In  Liverpool,  entered,  4,904  vessels, 
2,414,689  tons;  and  cleared,  5,094  vessels,  2,508,580  tons.  In  New- 
castle, entered  4,375  vessels,  731,368  tons;  and  cleared,  8,006  vessels, 
1,473,418  tons.  In  Hull,  entered,  2,944  vessels,  666,236  tons;  and 
cleared,  2,279  vessels,  535,018  tons.  In  Southampton,  entered  1,017 
vessels,  323,361  tons;  and  cleared,  918  vessels,  323,965  tons.  In  Glasgow, 
entered,  697  vessels,  144,066  tons ;  and  cleared,  974  vessels,  256,095  tons. 
The  other  ports,  such  as  Leith,  Greenock,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Bel&st,  Iiod 
a  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  were  less  tiban  100,000  tons  respectively. 
The  vdue  of  British  exports  was  distributed  as  follows: — London, 
30,235,924L;  Liverpool,  62,414,341i;  Hull,  12,980,587t;  Glasgow, 
5,394,376i ;  Southampton,  2,499,369t ;  Newcastle,  1,906,514/1 ;  Greenock, 
1,106,2682. ;  Leith,  872,6732. ;  Bristol,  457,5532. ;  Cork,  168,2522. ;  Bel&st, 
141,1762. ;  Dublin,  48,2702. 
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Cofrespondence  toith  the  BritUh  Commissionera  at  Sierra  Leone^  Havana^  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  Loanda,  and  Beporte  from  British  Vxce- 
Aamiralty  Courts  and  from  British  Naval  Officers^  relating  to  the  Slave 
Trade,  fri>tn  April  1,  185»  to  March  31,  1860. 

Correspondence  trnt/i  British  Ministers  and  Agents  in  Foreign  Countries  and 
with  Foreign  Ministers  in  England  relating  to  the  Slave  Trade,  from 
April  1,  1859  to  March  31,  1860. 

RsFOBTS  OF  Bbitish  Coicmissionbrs. 

Africa. — On  the  2iid  March,  1859,  her  Majesty's  judge  at  Sierra 
Leone  reported  that  no  case  had  been  adjudicated  bj  the  British  and 
foreign  mixed  courts  of  justice  established  in  that  colony.  Nine  vesseb  had 
been  condemned  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Courts  under  the  Act  2  and  3 
Vict,  c.  37.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  captures  is,  however,  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  a  decrease  in  the  dave-trade  carried  on  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  The  number  of  slaves  known  to  have  been  exported  from 
the  west  coast  during  the  year  1858  amounts  to  between  10,000  and 
11,000;  and  in  all  probability  many  other  shipments  have  taken  place 
which  have  not  become  known  to  British  authorities. 

This  unfortunate  and  discouramng  state  of  things  is  owing  solely  to  the 
protection  which  is  affi>rded  to  sLve-traders  by  the  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  The  slave-trade  on  this  coast  is  now  carried  on  entirely 
under  cover  of  that  flag,  and  of  late  tiie  evil  has  increased  in  ma^itude. 
Formerly  slavers  coming  to  the  coast  under  the  American  flag,  in  many 
instances,  ateumed  a  nsaionality  to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  their 
papers  proving  to  be  fraudulent;  but  for  some  time  past  every  vessel 
engaged  in  this  nefarious  traffic,  which  has  been  fallen  in  with  by  her 
Majesty's  cruizers,  has  been  found  to  have  genuine  American  papers  in 
perfect  order.  The  consequence  of  this  disgraceful  abuse  of  the  American 
flag  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  United  States'  cruizers,  the  slave-trade  has 
been  carried  on  under  its  protection  with  complete  impunity,  as  a  British 
officer  will  not  run  the  risk  of  detaining  a  vessel  whose  papers  prove  her 
hond  fide  American  nationality,  although  he  may  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nefarious  traffic  in  which  she  is  engaged. 

On  the  2nd  February,  1860,  the  same  judge  reported  that  no  case  had 
been  adjudicated  in  the  court,  and  that  six  vessels  had  been  condemned  in 
the  Vice-Admindty  Court  On  the  south  coast  the  slave-trade  has  been 
carried  on  with  activity,  almost  all  of  it  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  flag. 

Her  Majesty's  commissary  judge  at  Havana  reported  that,  during 
1858,  as  many  as  12,744  slaves  had  been  introduced  in  Cuba,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  and  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  whilst  639  only  had  been 
captured.  On  the  5th  December,  1859,  the  Commissioners  reported  that 
the  slave-trade  has  been  revived  in  the  Mozambique  and  east  coast  of 
Africa,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  negroes,  their  cheap- 
ness, facilities  of  emancipation,  and  less  risk  of  capture,  numerous  expedi- 
tions have  been  fitted  out  and  gone  out  in  that  direction.  During  1859  as 
many  as  thirty-nine  cargoes,  with  22,855  negroes,  had  landed,  which,  with 
one-third  more  as  ususu,  gives  upwards  oi  30,000  slaves,  landed  in  one 
year. 
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Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  reported  that 
during  the  past  year  the  slave-trade  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  From  Ibo  alone  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  before  the  month  of  Am^t  last,  four  vessels  had  taken  off  frill  cargoes 
for  the  Cuba  market,  and  that  other  vessels  from  the  same  quarter  were 
expected,  one  of  which  has  now  recently  been  taken  before  she  had  shipped 
her  cargo.  From  Quilimane  negroes  were  exported,  as  one  informant 
expressed  it,  at  the  rate  of  a  cargo  every  month  for  the  supply  of  the 
engag^  for  the  French  settlements.  Direct  evidence  to  prove  the  com- 
plicity of  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  these  transactions  is  hardly  to  be 
attained ;  but  it  is  d^cult  not  to  attach  some  credit  to  the  report  imt  the 
Governor  of  Ibo  receives  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  each  negro  diipped  from 
the  district  under  his  jurisdiction,  which  he  shares  with  the  other  sub- 
ordinate authorities,  without  whose  knowledge  and  connivance  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  the  traffic  could  be  carriea  on. 

From  Loanda,  her  Majesty's  Acting  Commissioner  reported  that  the 
number  of  vessels  captured  on  the  coast  south  of  the  equator,  in  1858,  was 
twelve,  of  which,  eleven  were  captured  by  the  British  and  one  by  the 
American  squadron.  The  slave-trade  continued  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
fla^  of  the  United  States.  That  part  of  the  coast  Mng  between  Cape  Lopez 
and  Cabenda  still  continued  most  prominently  dustinguished  for  constant 
and  active  slave-trade,  and  that  traffic  was  also  carried  on  with  unabated 
vigour  in  the  river  Congo,  the  slaves  being  for  the  most  part  bought  at 
Embomma  and  other  large  markets  in  the  interior  of  the  Congo  country,  and 
conveyed  down  the  river  in  canoes  to  Punta  da  Lenha  and  other  spots 
suitable  for  temporary  concealment;  from  thence  they  were  sent  overland, 
or  removed  in  launches  to  the  points  of  shipment,  north  or  south  of  the* 
river,  according  as  the  slave-dealers  found  tne  one  or  the  other  clear  of 
British  cruizers. 

The  supplies  of  slaves  for  ship'ment  by  the  French  agents  during  the  past 
year  have  been  drawn  principally  from  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo  and  from  Loango ;  barracoons  have  been  erected  at  Embomma  by 
Messrs.  R^s,  the  contractors,  and  extensive  establishments  formed  at  a 
place  callea  Banana  Creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Congo,  where  the 
yessels  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  cargoes,  and  from  whence  not  less 
than  4,000  Africans  were  shipped  by  the  agents  of  Messrs.  R^gis  during 
the  past  year. 

COBBEBPONDBNOX  WITH  FOBEION  PoWEBS.. 

Africa. — Consul  Campbell  reported,  from  Lagos,  on  the  4th  March,  1859, 
the  result  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Kosoko's  chiefs  who  had  made  pre- 
paration to  return  to  Lagos.  He  also  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
attempt  of  the  French  to  purchase  slaves: — 

*^  On  the  failure  of  Commodore  Protet's  mission  to  the  ICing  of  Dahom^ 
to  obtain  from  him  the  concession  of  the  exclusive  privilege  for  the  French 
to  purchase  slaves  at  Whydah,  the  screw  steamers  Stma  and  DahotMUt 
belonging  to  M.  R^s,  which  had  been  waiting  in  Whydah  roads  the  result 
of  the  commodore's  mission,  set  sail,  the  former,  it  was  stated,  to  the  Congo, 
the  latter  to  Palma. 

^'  I  learn  on  good  authority  that  the  agent  of  M.  R^gis,'  at  Palroa,  with 

the  delegate  of  the  Imperial  (Government,  proceeded  to  Kosoko  at  £p^  and 

trongly  urged  him  to  supply  a  cargo  of  slaves  for  llie  Dahomey,  that  Kosoko 
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wished  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Frenchmen,  but  was  reminded  by 
Tappa  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  English  Government,  in 
which  he  had  strictly  bound  himself  to  make  no  more  slave-trade ;  the 
Frenchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  Eosoko  that  furnishing  M.  R^gis 
with  slaves  is  not  slave-trade,  because  the  slaves,  after  working  for  a  limited 
number  ofvears,  are  set  at  liberty,  and  will  be  sent  back  so  Africa  if  they 
wish  it  Kosoko,  it  appears,  was  about  to  yield  to  the  representations  of 
the  Frenchmen,  when  Tappa,  and  the  other  Cabooceers  pointed  out  to 
Kosoko  the  danger  of  his  selling  any  of  his  slaves  or  people  who,  having 
for  a  few  years  past  enjoyed  a  great  amount  of  personal  liberty,  and  having 
had,  many  of  them,  the  privilege  of  trading  for  themselves,  would  imme- 
diatelv  desert  when  they  perceived  he  was  selli^  them ;  that  not  onlv 
would  Eosoko's  people  run  away,  but  those  of  the  Gibooceers  also ;  that  all 
of  them  were  aware  of  Eosoko's  treaty  with  the  English,  and  would,  if  he 
began  to  sell  them  for  shipment,  probably  go  in  a  bray  to  Lagos,  and  throw 
thmnselves  on  the  protection  of^tbe  En^sh  consuL  Tappa's  fears  and 
representations  prevailed,  and  Eosoko  declined  to  furnish  a  cargo  for  the 
DahorMv ;  whither  this  vessel  went  afterwards  I  have  not  learnt,  as  I  left 
Lagos  about  that  time  for  England." 

Uonsul  Campbell  also  communicated  many  attempts  of  the  chiefs,  and 
of  the  King  of  Porto  Novo  to  stop  the  palm-oil  trade,  and  sent  particulars 
of  two  associations  formed,  one  entitled  .the  Toung  Men's  Benevolent 
Association,  and  another  the  Abbeokuta  Road  Improving  Committee. 

On  the  17th  March,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  to  Consul  Brand  the 
draft  of  an  eng|agement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  king  and  chiefs  of  the 
town  of  Lagos  for  the  abolition  of  the  inhuman  practice  liitherto  prevailing 
in  that  nlace  of  destroying  twin  children,  and  one  or  both  of  their  parents. 
From  tne  Sherbro  Isluid  the  consul-general  reported  that  that  consulate 
continued  to  be  free  from  any  renewal  of  the  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade. 

BraziL — On  the  11th  February  Lord  John  Russell  sent  the  following 
despatch  to  Mr.  Christie  and  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  Madrid,  Wash- 
ington^ Paris,  and  Lisbon : — 

^^  Foreign  Office,  February  11, 1860. 

*^  Sir, — It  is  my  painful  dutv  to  call  your  attention  to  the  increased  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  between  the  west  and 
east  coast  of  ^orica  and  Cuba.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  negroes 
introduced  into  Cuba  last  year  was,  according  to  actual  information,  22,000, 
and  according  to  estimate,  30,000.  It  appears  further,  that  United  States' 
capital  has  been  more  and  more  employed  in  this  trafiSc  It  b  ascertained, 
by  repeated  instances,  that  the  practice  b  for  vesseb  to  sail  under  the 
Amencan  flag.  K  the  flag  b  rigntly  assumed,  and  the  papers  correct,  no 
British  cruizer  can  touch  them.  It  no  slaves  are  on  board,  even  though 
the  equipment,  the  fittings,  the  water-casks,  and  other  circumstances  prove 
that  uie  ship  b  on  a  sbve-trade  venture,  no  American  cruizer  can  touch 
ihem.  The  master,  indeed,  ofken  taunts  the  captain  of  a  Britbh  cruizer 
with  hb  impunity  from  capture.  From  the  east  coast  of  Africa  a  most 
profitable  slave-trade  b  carried  on  almost  without  interruption.  It  b  such, 
that  a  cargo  of  1,000  slaves  was  lately  embarked  on  boiurd  a  single  vessel, 
but  the  captain  finding  he  had  not  provisions  and  water  for  so  many,  delibe- 
rately threw  overboard  400  of  those  unhappy  beings,  when  he  had  got  out 
to  sea. 

'<  The  governments  of  France,  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and  Brazil, 
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have  co-operated  with  the  Gkyvernment  of  Ghreat  Britain^  with  a  view  to 
put  an  end  to  this  traffic.  The  Grovemment  of  Spain  alone  have  persisted 
in  screening  and  favooring  this  trade.  The  oormption  of  Spanish  oflScial 
persons  in  me  island  of  Cuba  is  notorious ;  the  price  of  connivance  is  pub- 
licly known,  and  many  of  these  persons  have  returned  to  Spain,  enriched 
by  the  gold  they  have  amassed  as  the  price  of  African  blood.  The  aigage* 
ments  made  by  Spain  with  the  British  Government  form  part  of  the  pnUie 
law  of  Europe.  In  ISI?,  Spain  concluded  a  treaty  with  this  coun^  for 
the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  daves  north  of  the  equator,  and  in  acc<nnd[anoe 
with  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  the  Britbh  Government  paid  to  that 
of  Spain  the  sum  of  400,0002.,  to  compensate  Spanish  subjects  for  losses 
which  they  might  suffer  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
said  traffic.  In  1 885,  a  further  trea^  was  concluded  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment with  the  X^ovemment  of  this  country,  by  which  Spain  declared  the 
slave-trade  to  be  totallv  and  finally  abolished  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"  Great  Britain  might  enforce  by  her  own  means  the  observance  of  these 
treaties ;  but  humanity  recoils  at  a  war  undertaken  to  impose  humanity  by 
force  and  bloodshed.  Every  expedient  ought  to  be  tried  before  an  appeal 
to  this  last  part  is  made.  Her  Majesty's  Goveniment,  therefore,  propose 
that  the  Amoassadors  and  Ministers  of'^the  Courts  of  France,  the  United 
States,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  should  be  instructed  to  meet  in  London 
in  the  month  of  May  or  June  of  the  present  year,  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures can  be  taken  to  check  the  increase  of  the  slave-trade,  and  finally 
provide  for  its  total  abolition.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  lay  before  such  a  conference  their  views  on  this  important  but 
distressing  subject  **  I  am,  &c 

(Signed)  ^*J.  Russell.* 

Consul  Morgan  sent  from  Bahia  the  prices  of  slaves  within  the  district  of 
that  consulate  in  1858-59,  as  follows : — African  male,  1752.  to210L;  Afiican 
females,  1302.  to  1752. ;  Creole  male,  186/.  13«.  4dL ;  ereole  male,  with 
profession,  2462.  ISs.  6d.  to  31621  I3s.  6d. ;  Creole  female,  1632.  6«.  8d  to 
1752L  In  Para  a  male  slave  was  worth  1252L  to  1562L  5#.;  with  trade, 
1562.  58.  to  2082.  6$.  4d. ;  female,  932L  15$.  to  1252L ;  children,  6rom  two  to 
seven,  41^  lU.  4d.  to  522L  1$.  Sd.  In  Pemambuco,  African  males, 
1572.  168.  Zd.  to  1682:  6$.  Sd.;  females,  1052.  4s.  2d.  to  157L  ISs.  3d; 
ci^Ie  males,  18921  7/.  6d.  to  2102.  8s.  4d;  females,  1682.  6s.  Sd.  to 
1892.  Is.  6d.;  male,  with  trade,  15721  I6s.  Sd.  to  1682L  6s.  Sd.;  infants, 
firom  birth  to  five  years,  842.  Ss.  4d.  to  1052L  4f.  2d. ;  children,  from  five  to 
fourteen  years,  1052.  4s.  2d.  to  1262L  5s.  In  Rio  Grande,  agricultural 
males,  1352L;  females,  1252L;  domestic  males,  1462.;  females,  1352.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  agricultural  males,  1402.  to  2252L;  females,  1122L  to  1802.; 
domestic  males,  14U  to  2252. ;  females,  1122.  to  20221 

France. — On  the  1st  March,  1859,  the  Duke  of  Malakoff  communicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Malmesburv  a  despatch  "^hich  had  been  addressed  to  him 
by  Count  Walewski,  relative  to  an  armed  visit  to  which  the  French  ship 
Phcenix  had  been  subjected  by  oflScers  of  the  British  ship  Alecto.  To 
which  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  answered  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
disavowed  the  proceedings  of  the  commander  of  the  AleetOi  though  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  very  different  from  those  represented  by  Count 
Walewski.  In  consequence  of  complaints  made  by  tiie  British  Gov^nor 
upon  the  working  of  the  French  scheme  for  procuring  {African  labour, 
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Ooant  Walewski  placed  in  the  hands  of  Earl  Cowley  a  note  verbale  answer- 
ing some  of  the  allegations  made  against  French  agents  as  follows: — 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  has  communicated  to  the  Government 
of  the  Emperor,  in  the  form  of  a  note  verbale,  imformation  coming  from  the 
east  coast  of  Afiica,  and  bearing  an  oflScial  character,  on  the  subject  of  the 
recruitment  of  labourers  carried  on  in  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar by  French  merchant-vessels.  This  note  tends  to  establish  a  similarity 
between  these  recruitments  and  slave-trade  operations,  and  sums  up  in 
these  terms  the  difierent  points  to  which  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment think  it  their  duty,  in  consequence  of  information  which  they  have 
received,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  Emperor : — ^The 
authority  oi  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  with  reference  to  the  eflbrts  which  he 
makes  conscientiously  to  fulfil  his  constitutional  engagements  with  the 
British  Grovemment  on  the  subj'ect  of  the  slave-trade  b  <&signedly  ignored 
by  French  vessels.  These  vessels  are  no  longer  submitted  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  having  on  board  a  government  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent 
irr^^arities  in  the  shipment  of  negroes.  These  n^roes  are  procured  by 
a  purchase,  which  proves  that  thqr  are  slaves  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  incapable  of  entering  into  a  voluntary  engagement  to  serve  in  the 
French  colonies ;  in  some  cases  their  extreme  youth  evidently  incapacitates 
them  for  making  such  engagements.  The  irregular  recruitment  of  negroes 
for  the  French  colonies  is  conducted  on  a  very  ^reat  scale :  it  is  pro- 
tected by  ships  of  war  of  the  imperial  navy.  Legitunate  commerce  suffers 
from  it  everywhere,  and  at  Madagascar  is  even  completely  annihilated  in 
conseauence.  Lastly,  the  recognition  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  by  the 
French  Government,  and  the  establishnient  in  his  waters  of  a  special 
French  naval  command,  so  far  from  putting  an  end.  to  these  calamities, 
will,  it  is  feared,  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  them  by  the  moral,  if  not 
natural,  coercion  which  is  exercised  against  the  Sultan.  The  proceedings 
of  French  agents,  with  reference  to  the  slave-trade,  appear  to  be  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  resolution  of  the  Emperor  to  stop  the  operations  which 
were  effected  on  the  east  coast  of  Atrica,  and  which  had  given  rise  tp 
representations.  The  note  verbale  communicated  by  his  Excellency  the 
Earl  Cowley  has  been  examined  with  that  attention  which  is  always  given 
to  the  communications  of  the  English  Cabinet ;  and  it  is  after  having  made 
all  the  inquiries  necessary  in  order  to  be  instructed  upon  the  facts  which 
that  note  points  out  that  the  assertions  enumerated  above  will  be  answered  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  communioated.  It  is  not  correct  to  Say  that 
French  merchantmen  have  designedly  ignored  the  power  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  in  their  recruiting  operations.  Having  been  formally  authorized 
to  engage  negroes  by  repurchasing  them,  they  have  turned  to  account  the 
fecility  which  they  have  found  in  several  points  of  the  west  for  repur- 
chasing from  the  Arab  scheiks  n^roes  who  were  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  bujt 
far  from  wishing  to  give  to  these  operations  (which  were  legal  until  the 
Emperor  forbade  their  continuance)  the  character  of  an  attempt  against 
the  authori^^  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  they  have  always  paid  the  custom-^ 
house  dues  for  the  shipm^it  of  the  labourers  engaged. 

With  regard  to  the  feet  that  the  officers  of  the  French  Government  no 
longer  superintend  4he  recruitments,  and  the  want  of  morality  attending 
the  engagements,  there  are  foundations  for  answering  that  these  allegations 
lose  allprobability  when  contrasted  with  the  precise  and  repeated  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  governor  of  Reunion,  in  order  to  surround  the  recruiting 
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system  by  the  most  serious  guajrantees  of  moralily,  and  in  every  drcnmstance 
to  insure  its  control  by  special  agents.  As  for  the  number  of  irr^olar 
recruitments  effected  for  the  French  colonies,  it  can  hardly  have  been  as 
considerable  as  is  stated,  inasmuch  as  the  system  of  recruiting  by  means  of 
repurchasing  was  only  allowed  by  the  goyemment  of  R^umon  at  a  very 
small  number  of  fixed  places,  and  that,  besides,  authority  to  sail  to  those 
places  for  that  purpose  was  only  granted  under  certain  precautions,  and  to 
a  very  limited  number  of  vessels.  The  assertion  that  tne  ships  of  war  of 
the  imperial  navy  protect  the  irregular  recruitments  of  negroes  cannot  be 
for  a  moment  admitted.  The  engagements  by  repurchase  being  licit  until 
the  determination  adopted  last  year  by  his  Imperial  Majesty,  they  must 
certainly  ha'^e  taken  under  the  eyes  of  French  men«of-war,  out  the 
presence  of  these  vessels,  far  from  being  of  a  nature  to  provoke  remon- 
strance, marked  the  watch  which  was  kept  up  on  these  occamons,  in  con- 
formity with  the  intentions  of  the  French  Govemmoit  No  fact,  no 
persoiial  inquiry  has  as  yet  revealed  to  the  French  Goyemment  the  injuiy 
supposed  to  nave  been  done  to  legitimate  commerce  by  the  recnuting 
operations,  and  they  cannot  explain  to  themselves  how  this  prejudice  to  trade 
can  have  arisen  when  they  take  into  consideration  the  small  number  of 
places  (as  above-stated)  at  which  engagements  by  means  of  repurchase 
were  authorized. 

The  apprehensions  eroressed  on  the  occasion  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  of  the  command  of 
the  French  naval  forces  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  with  which  an  officer 
of  high  rank  was  invested  by  a  recent  decision,  will  no  doubt  disappear 
after  the  explanations  which  will  be  entered  into  upon  these  two  pomts. 
The  naval  command  in  question  is  not  a  new  creation ;  combined  fbrmei^ 
with  the  functions  of  the  governor  of  Reunion,  it  was  separated  from  them  as 
coming  under  the  naval  department,  when  the  colonial  service  was  detached 
frx>m^e  Admiralty  in  order  to  be  made  a  separate  department.  Thus  the 
fact  pointed  out  was  only  a  measure  caused  by  a  re-organization  of  internal 
administration,  and  not  having  any  peculiar  meaning  in  itsd£  With 
regard  to  the  recognition  of  uie  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  the  interpretation 
given  to  it  is  justifiS  by  none  of  the  acts  of  the  conmiander  of  the  French 
naval  division  or  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  consul  at  Zanzibar.  This  last 
agent  only  interfered  in  the  differences  between  the  Sult^  Seid  Mudjid 
and  his  brother  of  Muscat,  Seid  Jowein,  at  a  time  when  the  English 
consul,  Mr.  Rigby,  was,  on  the  contrary,  tending,  by  the  attitude  which 
he  assumed,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  brothers.  We  should  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  very  precise  details 
on  this  subject,  did  we  not  wish  to  avoid  here  to  enter  upon  recriminations 
against  her  British  Majesty's  consuL  The  conmiander  of  the  French  naval 
division  did  not  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  different  from  that  of  the  imperial 
consuL  Like  him,  in  his  relations  with  the  sultan,  he  has  held  the  most 
conciliatory  language  in  conformity  with  the  respect  due  to  Uie  sultan's 
authority.  Bou  have  acted  in  this  in  accordance  with  the  disinterested 
views  of  the  Imperial  Grovemment.  The  recognition  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  has  been  onljr,  so  to  say,  the  ordinary  act  of  courtesy  consequent 
upon  an  accession,  which  the  Bntish  Grovemment  waS)  as  was  natural,  the 
first  to  perform.  It  was  only  retarded  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment by  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control  in  connection  with 
the  distance  of  Zanzibar. 
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Lastly,  in  answer  to  the  allegations  respecting  the  apparent  contradiction 
existing  between  Hie  orders  of  die  Emperor  and  the  acts  of  the  agents  of 
his  government,  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  only  applies  to  the  date  which 
tallies  with  the  information  upon  which  the  English  note  verbals  was  drawn 
np.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  ^ear,  operations  hj  means  of 
repurchase  were  certainly  perfectly  authorized,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  not  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  French 
Government  in  this  respect  But  the  instructions  issued  early  in  January 
formally  forbade  for  the  future  enterprises  of  that  nature  which  were 
formerly  allowed  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Only  a  certain  number  oi 
vessels,  which  had  already  left  when  these  orders  arrived  at  Reunion,  must 
have  pursued  out  and  concluded  their  operations.  But  no  other  vessel 
was,  nor  will  be,  authorized  to  undertake  operations  of  this  nature,  and 
the  commander  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  naval  forces  on  the  east  coast  oi 
Africa  will  be  again  invitea  vigorously  to  carry  into  effect  the  instructions 
of  Uie  French  Government 

September,  1859. 

Netherlands. — On  the  17th  February,  1859,  Mr.  Ward  communicated 
from  the  Hague,  that  among  the  petitions  presented  to  the  Second  Chamber 
of  the  States  General  against  tne  Government  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  Dutch  West  India  possessions,  is  to  be  found  one  on  behalf 
of  English  colonists,  owners  of,  or  interested  in,  plantations  in  Surinam. 
The  petitioners  used  the  strongest  terms  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
measure,  characterizing  it  as  an  almost  complete  confiscation  of  their 
property  in  Surinam,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  their  belief  that 
there  was  no  example  in  any  civilized  state  of  a  project  so  destructive  of  the 
rights  of  property  as  the  one  in  question  ever  having  been  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  even  during  the  anarchy  of  a  revolution.  In  conclusion, 
tiiey  express  their  opinion  that  the  Chamber  will  find  sufficient  in  the  argu- 
ment wnich  thej  have  brought  forward  to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  measure, 
or,  at  least,  to  u)troduce  into  it  the  following  amendments: — 1.  That  the 
amount  of  compensation  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  property 
of  which  the  petitioners  are  about  to  be  despoiled.  2.  That  it  shall  be  paid 
in  cash,  and  the  proiect  of  the  bank  be  set  aside.  3.  That  the  plan  of 
Government  plantations  be  not  approved  of.  4.  That  the  emancipated 
slaves  shall  remain  in  the  plantations  where  they  are  now  established,  until 
provision  shall  be  made  for  a  sufficient  introduction  of  immigrants. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slaverv  Sociefy  sent  a  petition  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  subject  ot  the  memorial,  calling  in  question 
the  right  of  the  petitioners  to  assert  any  claim  at  all  for  compensation, 
and  complaining  of  their  preferring  a  request  calculated  to  embarass  the 
Netherlands  Government  and  to  impede  its  efforts  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  On  the  22nd  October,  1859,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  to  Lord 
Napier  a  copy^  of  a  note  which  he  had  addressed  to  Baron  Bentinck  in  reply 
to  one  from  him  annonncin^  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Netherlands  India. 
Lord  John  Russell  offered  tne  (congratulations  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  publication  of  this  act  of  justice  and  wisdom. 

Persia. — Some  correspondence  took  place  between  Mr.  Doria  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  regarding  importation  of  slaves  allowed  by  the  chief  of 
Lingah,  but  the  Persian  Government  expressed  themselves  ready  to  co-K>pe- 
rate  with  the  English  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  trade. 
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PcHugaL — The  oarreBpondence  with  Portugal  referred  to  the  election  of 
an  arbitrator  at  the  Mixed  Court  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  Captain 
Ri^by's  despatch  regarding  the  alleged  connivance  of  the  Portuguese 
auworities  at  slave-trade  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

Spain.— 'ilLx.  Buchanan  conununicated,  from  Madrid,  that  a  society  had 
been  formed  isx  Madrid  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  cultivation  into  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  that  they  requested  him  to  support  a  scheme  for  the 
immigration  of  free  labour  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Buchanan,  how- 
ever, felt  that  her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  onlv  oppose  any  attempt 
to  establish  a  system  of  emigration  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  that  whue 
fllav^  existed  in  Cuba  jt  would  even  be  impossible  for  them  to  sanction  the 
emigration  of  free  labourers  from  any  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  in  the  east 
\p  that  island.  On  the  24th  AugUst,  1859,  Mr.  Buchanan  sent  a  royal 
order  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Fernando  Po,  instructing  him,  on  the 
ground  that  all  men  are  free  in  countries  where  slavery  is  not  acknowledged, 
not  to  deliver  up,  as  claimed  by  the  Governor  of  the  rortuffuese  possessions 
of  Santo  Tom^  and  the  Prince,  certain  negro  slaves  who  had  escaped. from 
thence  and  taken  refrige  in  the  island.  The  corresnondence  with  the  consul- 
general  of  Cuba  referred  to  frequent  landings  in  the  island  and  the  capture 
of  several  slave-vessels.  On  the  3rd  December,  1859,  Consul-General 
Crawford  gave  the  following  information  respectkiff  the  result  of  an  adven- 
ture on  750  Bozal  negroes  which  landed  at  Punta  de  Tegas:-— 

^^The  vessel  was  the  Chilian  barque  Eloisch  of  about  iMX)  tona,  fitted  out 
and  sailed  from  this  port,  in  April  last,  under  the  charge  of  the  notorious 
slaver,  Captain  Don  Eugenie  Vinas,  and  again  went  off  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  no  doubt  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  return  to  land  anotlier 
cargo.  Whether  the  circumstances  of  the  wholesale  murders  turn  out  to 
be  true  to  the  full  extent  that  rumour  gives  them,  or  not,  it  is  the  fact,  that 
of  1,200  Macquays  taken  on  board,  onT^  750  were  landed,  having  survived 
the  voyage.  But  notwithstanding  such  enormons  loss  of  life,  the  result  of 
the  adventure  is  far  from  discouraging,  and  so  a  new  crew  was  at  once 
obtained,  and  sent  from  hence,  and  the  oalrque  has  sailed,  as  I  hear,  under 
the  conmiand  of  Yiuas's  nephew.  Of  the  surviving  750,  29  died  after 
knding;  and  the  721  have  been  eold  at  an  average  price  of  1,000  dollars 
each,  721,000  dollars.  Estimating  the  cost  of  1,200  Macquas,  at  50  dollars, 
60,000  dollars ;  the  cost  of  the  ship  and  outfit,  40,009  dollars;  and  possibly 
expended  in  bribes,  102,000  dollars.  That  would  give  a  cost  total  and  expenses 
of  202,000  dollars,  leaving  519,000  dollars.  But  the  ship  was  not  destroyed, 
and  is  worth  21,000  dollars,  making  up  540,000  dollars;  from  which 
deduct  the  crew  and  officers'  wages,  40,000  dollars;  the  profit  wiU  be 
500,000  dollars.  Such  results  are  too  lucrative  to  be  desisted  frt>m,  and 
your  lordship  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  traffic  cannot  be  put  an  end  to 
without  the  exercise  of  force,  carried  out  with  energy  and  decision." 

United  States. — Considerable  correspondence  took  place  respecting 
American  vessels  carrying  on  the  slave-trade  and  the  boarding  by  her 
Majesty's  ships  of  vessels  suspected  of  being  slave-vessels.  On  July  8, 
Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons  to  urge  on  General  Cass  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  sending  steamers  to  the  African  coast,  on  account  of  the 
abuse  of  the  United  States  flag.  Again,  on  the  29th,  Lord  John  Russell 
desired  Lord  Lyons  to  call  the  attention  of  General  Cass  to  the  fact  that 
the  slave-trade  was  very  greatly  increasing,  and  that  it  was  carried  on 
almost  entirely  under  the  United  States  flag ;  information  having  reached 
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her  Majesty's  Government  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  vessels  having  left 
the  United  States  and  Cuban  ports  within  the  last  few  months  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging^  in  this  traffic     Lord  John  Russell  continued : — 

^  Her  Majesi^s  Government  do  not  suppose  that  this  trade  is  carried  on 
in  order  to  supply  the  Southern  States  witn  slaves,  but  as  a  profitable  traffic 
by  unprincipled  men.  The  price  of  a  slave  in  Cuba  is  often  from  800  to 
I9OOO  dollars,  and  Spanish  agents  often  receive  as  much  as  from  8,000  to 
10,000  dollars  for  their  connivance  at  the  landing  of  a  single  cargo  of 
slaves.  No  representations  made  to  the  Spanish  Government  are^  of  anj 
avail  to  check  the  corruption  and  venality  which  prevail  among  their 
magbtrates,  high  and  low,  in  Cuba.  This  state  of  tmngs  is  very  serious. 
The  natural  susceptibilities  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  their  flag,  and 
the  strict  roles  of  international  law,  prevent  amrefibctual  interference  with 
the  slave-trade  bv  British  cruizers  in  the  case  of  American  ventures.  But  so 
much  the  more  it  behoves  the  United  States'  Government  to  take  efiectual 
means  to  save  the  honour  of  their  flag  from  this  abuse  of  its  immunity.  It 
appears,  moreover,  from  accounts  recently  received  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  from  the  African  coast,  that  slavers  under  the  American  £hg 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  traffic,  even  in  the  presence  of 
United  States  cruizers,  owing  to  the  omission  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  instructions  furnished  to  American  cruizers,  of  provisions  to 
define  what  constitute  the  fittings  of  a  slave  vessel,  and  I  have  to  instruct 
your  Lordship  to  bring  this  defect  to  the  notice  of  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment I  need  not  teU  your  Lordship  that  we  do  not  in  anv  way  question 
the  zeal  and  sincerity  of  the  United  States  Government  in  tnis  matter." 

On  the  19th  July,  Lord  Lyons  sent  to  Lord  John  Russell  a  note  from 
General  Cass,  enclosing  an  extract  from  instructions  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  the  officer  iqppointed  to  command  the  United  States 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa.     The  instructions  are  as  follows  :-^ 

^  In  regard  to  your  duties  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  the  foUdwing 
views  are  stated  for  your  guidance.  The  United  States  are  sincerely 
desirous  wholly  to  suppress  the  traffic,  and  with  that  view  have  declared 
it  piracy.  They  have  bv  their  treaty  with  England  come  under  specific 
stipulations  upon  the  subject,  to  which  joxar  particular  attention  is  called. 
The  object  which  the  two  Governments  have  in  view,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  propose  to  accomplish  it,  will  at  once  be  perceived  from  the 
plain  language  of  the  English  aiticle  of  the  treaty.  1  need  not  impress 
upon  you  the  importance  of  strictly  observing  this  stipulation,  and  preserving 
inviolate  the  pledged  faith  of  your  country  upon  this  point  Nevertheless 
the  following  suggestions  may  be  found  userol  in  enaoling  you  to  under^ 
stand  fully  and  precisely  the  views  of  your  own  Government  upon  this 
delicate  subject 

"  The  Government  does  not  acknowledge  the  right  in  any  other  nation 
to  visit  and  detain  vessels  of  American  citizens  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
flag  which  the  vessel  wears  is  primd  faciei  although  it  is  not  a  conclusive, 
proof  of  nationality :  it  is  a  mere  emblem,  and  it  loses  its  true  cliaracter 
when  it  is  worn  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  wear  it  Any  vessel  that 
displays  the  American  flag  claims  to  be  an  American^  and  may,  therefore, 
be  ri^htfolly  boarded  and  examined  by  an  American  cruizer  if  there  be 
any  circumstances  attending  her  to  justifv  a  suspicion  that  she  is  not  what 
she  professes  to  be.  But  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to  the  cruizers  of 
any  other  nation.    The  United  States  do  not  claim  that  the  mere  hoisting 
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of  their  flag  shall  give  immtmitj  to  those  who  have  no  right  to  wear  it 
JSach  a  pretension  would  subject  their  flag  to  degradation  and  dislxmour, 
because  it  would  make  it  a  cover  for  piracy  and  other  crimes  of  similar 
^itrocity;  but  their  own  citizens,  who  nghtfullj  display  it,  are  entitled  ta 
.absolute  immunity  and  protection.  Tou  will,  therefore,  at  all  times  be 
(pioanpt  to  prevent  the  search  or  detention  of  vessels  of  the  United  States 
<on  the  high  seas  in  the  time  of  peace  by  the  armed  vessels  c{  any  other 
povrac 

^Should  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  falselv  assume  the  flag  of  anv 
other  sation,  it  will  constitute  no  protection,  x  ou  will,  however,  in  all 
suchicases  where,  from  information  or  appearances,  vou  have  just  reason 
to  brieve  that  the  flag  of  an^  other  nation  has  been  nilsely  assumed  by  an 
American  vessel,  pr^eed  with  great  care  and  caution.  1£  it  should  be 
ultimately  made  to  appear  that  she  is  a  ,vessel  of  the  United  States,  the 
case  will  he  free  from  any  di£Bculty  or  embarrassment  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  is  in  fact  a  vessel  of  any  other  nation,  then  you  have  no 
right  whatever  to  arrest,  detain,  board,  search,  or  examine  her,  or  divert 
her  from  het  course.  The  authori^  to  do  so  depends  upon  her  nationality, 
iiviist9Per4qppearances  may  be,  or  whatever  maybe  your  information  of  her 
^sharacter.  You  should,  tnerefore,  in  all  cases  of  apparently  well-grounded 
mMpicion,  {proceed  with  great  consideration  and  .caution,  in  order  to  guard 
against /mistake.  Tou  may  approach  the  suspected  vessel,  and  speak  with 
iher,  showing  jour  own  flag.  You  may  request  her  to  display  her  flag ;  if 
she  refuse  «r  omit  to  do  so,  you  may  discharge  towards  her  a  ran  loaded 
with  blank  cartridge  only.  If  she  still  refuse  or  omit  to  msplav  her 
colours,  yoa  may  discharge  a  shotted  gun,  pointing  it  so  as  not  to  hit  or 
endanger  her.  If  she  display  the  colours  of  any  foreign  nation,  you  can 
proce^  no  ftuther,  except  ui>on  apparentlv  well-grounded  suspicion  of 
fraudulent  assumption  of  foreign  colours  by  her,  and  upon  your  own 
responsibility.  In  such  case  it  would  be  a  reasonable  course,  with  due 
notice  of  your  intention,  to  send  a  boat  to  her  for  verification  of  her 
nationality.  If  she  exhibits  the  requisite  authentic  documents  to  establish 
her  foreign  nationality,  yon  will  neither  board  her,  nor  detain  her,  nor 
inquire  into  her  commercial  operations,  nor  exercise  anv  authority  over 
her;  and  if  your  course  has  been  reasonable,  both  with  recard  to  the 
extent  and  manner  of  the  verification,  any  claim  of  idemnity  ror  detention 
of  the  vessel  or  interruption  of  the  voyage,  espBcially  where  the  fietult  lies 
with  her,  will  be  nominal  or  of  little  account  You  will  note  the  circum- 
stance upon  her  papers  if  requested;  and,  in  all  cases,  immediatelv  report 
the  fiicts  to  your  own  Government,  that  they  may  be  communicated  to  the 
06vemment  of  the  country  to  which  the  suspected  vessel  belongs. 

The  United  States,  in  stipulating  to  keep  a  squadron  on  Sie  coast  of 
Africa,  meant  to  give  to  England  and  all  the  world  an  assurance  of  her 
determination  and  ability  to  protect  her  own  flag  against  abuse,  and  thus 
remove  idl  pretext  for  any  interference  with  it  by  omer  nations.  England 
accepted  this  stipulation  as  satisfactory  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  and, 
therefi>re,  she  has  no  reason,  and  I  trust  no  wish,  to  invade  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  that  respect  I  advert  to  the  subject  here  only  to  put 
you  in  possession  of  the  views  of  your  own  Government  for  your  guidance 
m  forming  such  arrangements  as  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  make  for 
co-operation  with  Bntish  cruizers.  I  would  consider  it  highly  desirable 
that  a  vessel  of  each  pation  should,  as  far  as  possible  cruize  in  company 
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with  a  yessel  of  the  other,  so  that  each  might  be  in  a  condition  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  fla£  of  its  own  conntry.  In  this  way  all  just  ground  of 
difference  or  collision  would  be  removed,  while  the  hannonious  co-operation 
of  two  Powers  will  go  fiir  to  insure  the  ftdl  accomplishment  of  the  common 
object  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  the  United  States  sincerely  desire  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
and  design  to  exert  their  power  in  good  faith  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object,  they  do  not  r^ard  the  success  of  their  efforts  as  their  para- 
mount int^:est  nor  as  their  particular  duty.  They  are  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  to  it  any  of  their  rights  as  an  independent  nation,  nor  will  the 
object  in  view  justify  the  exposure  of  their  own  people  to  injurious  and 
vexatious  interruptions  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  pursuits.  Ghreat 
caution  is  to  be  ooserved  on  this  point" 

On  the  I6ih  of  August  Lord  Lyons  sent  a  despatch  to  Lord  J.  Russell 
to  the  effect  that,  on  the  12th  instant  he  had  communicated  to  General 
Cass  verbally  the  substance  his  lordship's  despatch  of  the  29th  ultimo. 
He  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  slave-trade  was  very  greatly 
increasing,  and  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  under  the  United  States* 
flag;  and  he  begged  him  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities 
the  disadvantage  which  appeared  to  be  caused  by  the  omission  in  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  instructions  given  to  their  cruizers,  of  pro- 
visions to  define  what  constitute  the  fittings  of  a  slave-vesseL  In  conclu- 
sion, he  said  that  it  was  needless  to  ada  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
did  not  in  any  way  question  the  zeal  or  sincerity  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  tiie  matter  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  General 
Cass  replied,  that  as  to  what  fittings  constituted  such  evidence  of  a  vessel's 
being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  as  to  warrant  her  capture,  he  thought  it 
difficult  to  lay  down  precise  rules  beforehand,  and  was  of  opinion  to^  a 
great  deal  must  be  1^  to  the  judgment  of  the  officers  employed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  trade.  With  respect  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  present  administration  effectually  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic, 
there  could,  tne  general  said,  be  no  doubt.  The  large  proportion  of  their 
navy  employed,  or  on  the  point  of  being  employed,  for  tnis  purpose,  was  in 
itself  a  convincing  proof  of  this  desire. 

On  the  11th  October  Lord  Lyons  sent  to  Lord  J.  Russell  the  following 
copy  of  a  memorandum  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Cass, 
fin:  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  tiie  Cabinet  of  Washington  to 
tiie  defect  of  the  law,  in  not  providing  that  the  &ct  of  an  American  vessel's 
being  evidentiy  equipped  for  the  slave-trade  shall  suffice  to  warrant  her 
beinff  treated  as  a  slaver  by  the  United  States'  cruizers:— 

^^Memorandiym. — The  operations  of  the  United  States^  squadron  em- 
ployed for  the  suppressicm  of  the  slave-trade  appear  to  be  seriously  impeded 
by  the  want  c/  definite  authority  to  regard  the  discovery  of  articles 
usually  found  only  on  board  vessels  engaged  in  that  unhallowed  traffic  as 
sttffipient  ground  toir  treating  as  a  slaver  (in  absence  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary), the  vessels  on  board  of  which  the  discovery  is  made.  Among  the 
articles  which  have  been  considered  as  affording  primd  facie  evidence  that 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  they  are  discovered  is  destined  to  be  employed 
in  the  slave-trade,  the  following  may  be  enuqierated : — 

"  Hatches  with  open  gratings,  instead  of  the  close  hatches  usual  in 
merdumt-vessels ;  divisions  or  bulk-heads  in  the  hold  or  on  deck,  in  greater 
numbers  than  are  necessary  for  vessels  engaged  in  lawful  tiude;  spare 
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plank  fitted  for  being  laid  down  as  a  second  or  slave-deck ;  shackles,  boks^ 
or  handcnfiis ;  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  in  casks  or  in  tanks,  than  is 
requisite  for  tiie  consumption  of  the  crew  of  such  vessel ;  an  extraordinary 
number  of  water-casks  or  other  receptacles  for  holding  liquid,  unless  it  be 
proved  that  such  casks  or  other  receptacles  are  destined  oniv  to  hold  palm- 
oil,  or  for  other  purposes  of  lawftil  commerce ;  a  greater  quantily  of  mess- 
tubs  or  beds  than  are  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  crew ;  a  boiler  or  other 
cooking  apparatus,  larger,  or  capable  of  bein^  made  larger,  than  is  requisite 
for  the  use  of  the  crew,  or  more  than  one  boiler  or  other  cooking  aroaratus 
of  the  ordinary  size ;  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  rice,  of  uie  nour  dP 
Brazil,  manioc  or  cassida,  commonly  called  '  farina,'  or  of  maize  or  of 
Indian  com,  or  of  any  other  article  of^^food  beyond  the  probable  wants  of  the 
crew,  unless  such  extra  quantity  shall  appear  on  the  manifest  as  forming 
part  of  the  trading  cargo  of  the  vessel ;  a  quantity  of  mats  or  matting 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  vessel,  unless  such  mats  or 
matting  be  entered  on  the  manifest  as  forming  part  of  the  cargo ;  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  medicines,  of  a  nature  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
slaves,  and  admitting  of  being  safely  administered  by  men  not  skilled  in 
the  medical  profession* 

'*  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  instructions  issued  to  the  officers  in  command  of  their  cruizers,  are 
silent  as  to  the  nature  or  description  of  articles  which  are  to  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  the  emplovment  in  the  slave-trade  of  the  vessel  on  board  of 
which  they  are  foimd,  and  that  consequentiv  much  difficulty  is  experienced 
by  those  officers  in  interfering  with  vessels  not  having  slaves  actually  on 
board.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  extremely  important,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  the  means  employed  by  the  United  States  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  really  effective,  that  the  attention  of  Congress  should 
be  called  to  this  serious  defect  in  the  legislation  cm  the  subject — 
October  10,  1859." 


TBEATIBS  OF  COMMEBCB. 


A  Betwm  showing  Ae  several  Treaties  now  in  force  between  the  BritiA  Empire 
and  Foreign  States,  for  Commerce,  Navigation,  and  EeciprocUv ;  the  aates 
of  the  same,  and  the  Parties  with  whom  contracted,  distinauishing  such  as 
contain  the  Most  Favoured  clause,  or  regulate  or  provide  for  an  EquaUzOf 
tion  of  Shipping  Dues. 


Country. 
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BavarU..... 
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Coimtrj. 


Date. 


Bedpzodty. 


Most  &voared 
Nation. 


Eqtudization  of  Ship- 
ping Duet. 
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China   - 
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Union) 
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Coimtiy. 


Date. 
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Union) 
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( Jan.  5,  1809 
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Apr.  5,  1847 

IJnly  3, 1815 
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Mar.  2,  1841 
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Conditional    . 
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National 
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r  National  treatment 
1  Decree,  Oct  26^  1849 


National 


National  treatment 
Notification,     Oct 
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National  treatment 


GBEENWICH  HOSPITAL. 
Htport  of  the  Cammissionen  appaintsd  to  inquire  into  Greenwich  HoepitaL 

Thb  Cammimnon  was  issaed  on  the  Ist  November,  IS59,  to  Robert 
Ingham,  Q.C. ;  William  Nutt,  and  Capt  John  C.  D.  Hay,  with  instmo- 
tion  to  inquire  into  the  internal  economy  and  management  of  Grreenwich 
Hospital,  and  of  the  funds  by  which  it  is  maintained,  and  also  whether  the 
resources  of  the  hospital  can  Ibe  more  advantageously  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  seamen  who  have  served  in  the  navy,  ana  on  the  4th  May,  I860.    The 
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history  and  design  of  Greenwich  Hospital  they  reported  as  follows: — 
The  nrst  idea  of  the  foundation  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  suggested  by 
the  great  naval  victory  achieved  in  the  month  of  May,  1692 ;  mit  Queen 
Mary,  the  author  of  the  generous  design,  had  ceased  to  exist  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect  The  buildings,  the  general  plan  of  which  was 
gratuitously  given  by  Wren,  were  completed  between  1694  and  1758 ;  and 
me  general  objects  of  the  grant  of  1694  are  as  follows: — 

*^  1st.  The  relief  and  support  of  seamen  serving  on  board  the  ships  or 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Navy  Royal,  who  by  reason  of  age,  woimds,  or  other 
disabilities  fl£all  be  incapable  of  fiirther  service  at  sea,  and  be  unable  to 
maintain  themselves.  2nd.  The  sustentation  of  the  widows  of  seamen 
happening  to  be  slain  or  disabled  in  such  sea  service.  3rd.  The  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  the  children  of  seamen  happening  to  be  slain  or 
disabled  in  such  sea  service.  4tL  The  further  relief  ana  encouragement 
of  seamen.     5th.  The  improvement  of  navigation." 

Other  Acts  were  subsequently  passed  under  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam IIL,  and  as  the  terms  of  the  original  charter  were  Siereby  somewhat 
enlarged,  the  advantages  were  stated  in  ^eater  detail  as  follows: — 

**  1st  To  encourage  the  seamen  of  this  kin^om  to  continue  the  industry 
and  skilfulness  in  their  employments  by  which  they  had  for  a  long  time 
distinguished  themselves  throughout  the  w6rld.  2nd.  To  encourage  thenu 
to  continue  also  their  ancient  reputation  for  the  courage  and  constant 
manifested  in  engagements  for  the  defence  and  honour  of  their  native 
country.  3rd.  To  invite  greater  numbers  of  his  Majesty's  sulgects  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  sea.  4th.  To  promote  the  furnishing  and  sup- 
plying of  his  Majesty's  Royal  Navy  with  a  competent  number  of  able 
mariners  and  seamen,  who  might  be  in  readiness  at  all  times  for  that 
service." 

The  conditions  up9n  which  the  offer  was  held  out  were  as  follows : — 
^*  1st  That  the  seamen,  &c.,  should  have  voluntarily  come  in  and  regis- 
tered themselves  in  and  for  his  Majesty's  sea  service,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. 2nd.  That  the  fact  of  their  having  been  employed  in  the  king's 
service  at  the  time  of  their  being  disabled,  &c.,  shoula  be  certified  by  the 
naval  officers  who  at  such  time  were  in  the  ship.  3rd.  That  the  hospital 
should  be  capable  to  receive  them,  and  the  revenue  thereof  admit  of  being 
extended  for  or  towards  their  relief  or  support" 

The  advantages  pffered,  exclusive  of  certain  special  privileges  not  con- 
nected with  Greenwich  Hospital,  were  as  follows: — *'  1st  That  the  seamen 
registered  and  disabled,  &c.«  as  above,  should  be  admitted  and  placed  in 
the  hospital,  and  shotdd  have  provided  and  allowed  them,  during  their 
Uves,  at  the  charges  of  the  hospital,  and  out  of  the  revenues  uiereof, 
according  to  the  rules,  &c.,  for  its  government,  lodging,  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  and  conveniencies.  2nd.  That  the  wives 
of  such  registered  and  disabled  seamen,  Ac,  and  the  widows  of  those  slain, 
killed,  or  drowned  in  the  king's  sea  service,  and  not  of  ability  to  maintain 
or  provide  comfortably  for  themselves,  should  be  received  into  the  hospital, 
ana  there  be  provided  for.  3rd.  That  the  children  of  registered  seamen, 
&c,  so  disabled  or  so  slain,  &c.,  should  be  also  received  into  the  hospital, 
be  there  provided  for,  and  be  educated  at  the  charges  of  the  hospitad  till 
they  were  fit  to  be  put  out,  or  of  ability  to  maintain  ^emselves." 

It  is  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  1703  that  pensioners  are  still 
appointed.     The  complement  which  in    1705  was  100  only,  has  been 
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increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  requisite  buildings  and  funds  permitted, 
until  it  reached,  in  1814>  its  maximum  of  2,710  men.  These  figures 
represent  the  number,  not  of  the  pensioners  actuaUj  resident  in  the 
hospital,  but  of  those  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  calculated  that  its 
resources  and  space  would  suffice.  The  complement  of  2,710,' fixed  in 
1814,  has  been  seen  since  reduced  by  68,  to  meet  the  additional  expense 
of  improved  arrangements.  The  authorised  number,  therefore,  is  now 
2,642 ;  of  these,  exclusive  of  the  infirmary,  there  are  berths  for  2,352 
only ;  and  these  berths  are  now  by  no  means  fully  occupied.  Out  of  61 
wards,  which  the  buildings  contain,  seven  are  at  present  closed. 

The  actual  residents  now  are  fewer  than  1,600. 

For  this  progressive  decrease  various  causes  have  been  assigned,  or 
rather,  the  combined  action  of  various  circumstances.  The  gradual 
removal,  by  death,  of  the  survivors  of  the  last  war ;  the  long  subsequent 
peace;  the  decreased  naval  armament  since  1815 ;  the  greater  fisusility  with 
which  out-pensions  may  be  obtained,  and  their  improved  scale ;  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  long-service  men  of  drawing  pay  and  pension  together; 
the  extension  of  commerce  and  general  progress  of  the  country,  increasing 
the  demand  for  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  and  the  facilities  of  obtain- 
ing other  employment.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  extension  of  the 
^colonies,  and  the  mducement  they  hold  out  to  local  settlement ;  the  attrac- 
tiveness, we  fear,  of  the  higher  rates  of  pay  in  foreign  navies,  especiallj 
where  our  own  language  is  in  use,  and  we  regret  to  add,  an  unwillmgness, 
on  the  part  of  many  seamen  of  the  most  valuable  class,  to  enter  Greenwich 
Hospital  under  the  existing  arrangements. 

The  Commissioners  then  entered  into  a  careful  survey  of  the  condition 
of  the  pensioners,  their  wives  or  widows  and  children,  the  establishment, 
the  constitution  of  the  hospital,  and  the  schools.  The  property  of  the 
hospital  consists  of  real  and  personal  estate.  The  real  property  of  the 
hospital  is  composed  of  the  northern  or  Derwentwater  estates,  and  also 
of  nouses  and  land  in  the  town  of  Greenwich.  During  1859  the  net 
rental  amounted  to  40,2042.  for  the  northern  estate,  and  2,678i.  for  the 
Greenwich  estate. 

The  estates  in  the  north  of  England  formerly  belonged  to  James  Rad- 
clifie,  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  On  nis  attainder  and  execution  for  taking 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  they  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown. 
The  claim  of  the  earl's  only  son  John,  to  the  estates,  Which  were  strictly 
entailed,  was  admitted.  On  his  decease,  however,  in  1731,  under  age  and 
unmarried,  they  again  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  the  next 
male  heir,  Charles  Radcliffe,  the  brother  of  Earl  James,  being  attainted 
and  out  of  the  kingdom.  In  1735,  George  the  Second  recommended  the 
House  of  Commons  to  vote  some  provision  for  completing  a  work  of  so 
much  hohour  to  the  kingdom  as  Greenwich  Hopital,  which  had  before 
received  frequent  marks  of  their  regard;  upon  which  the  House  resolved 
that  the  money  then  in  the  Exchequer  received  on  account  of  the  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  amounting  to  7,1822L  13«.,  and  also  the 
future  rents  and  profits  of  the  same  shomd  be  applied  towards  finishing 
the  hospital,  and  afterwards  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pensioners.  This 
resolution  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  Act  8  Geo.  XL,  c.  29.  The  estates 
at  this  time  yielded  about  6,0002.  a  year,  but'  were  encumbered  with  mort- 
cages  to  the  amount  of  8,900^,  and  an  annuity  of  lOOL  These  eDCiun- 
brances  the  hospital  discharged,  and  also  paid  20,000i.  as  the  portion  of 
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Lady  Anna  Maria  Radcliffe,  only  daughter  of  Earl  James,  on  her  marriage 
with  Robert  James,  8th  Lord  Fetre.  In  1749,  bj  the  Act  22  Geo.  IL, 
c  52>  SOfiOOL  was  granted  for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Charles  Rad- 
clifie,  who  was  executed  in  1746;  6fiOOL  was  granted  to  the  three 
daughters,  and  24,000^  to  the  son,  James  Bartholomew,  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
in  satisfaction  of  his  claim  as  next  male  heir.  And  upon  his  decease  in 
1787,  the  Act  28  Geo.  IIL,  c  63,  granted  2,5002.  a  ;^ear  to  his  son, 
Anthonj  James,  5th  Earl  of  Newburgh,  the  last  male  heir,  with  a  power 
of  settlmg  an  annuilnr  of  1,0002.  upon  his  wife  by  way  of  jointure ; 
which  jointure  his  widow,  the  present  Countess  of  Newburgh,  has  received 
since  the  earFs  decease  in  1814.  AU  these  charges  have  been  defrayed  by 
the  Hospital. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  1859  was  as  follows : — 

Northern  estates,  36,9i982.  78.;  Greenwich  rents,  2,8902L  14^.  lOd; 
interest  on  invested  personalty,  83,4852.  Ids.  3d.;  Consolidated  Fund 
grant,  19,7752L ;  freightage,  4,1502L  lOa.  Id. ;  collections  at  the  painted 
nail  and  chapel,  611^11^.  Id.;  fines  and  penalties,  2L;  deceased  pen- 
sioners' effects,  19Z.  3«.  7d. ;  return  of  property-tax,  165L  7«.  4d.  Total 
income,  148,1982.  9^.  2d.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  119,8112.  U.  3(2. ;  leaving,  after  all  expenses,  a  surplus  for 
1859,  of  28,3872.  7«.  lid. 

The  commissioners,  in  conclusion,  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : — 

That,  in  reorganizing  the  constitution,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an 
executive  council,  acting  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty,  which  shall 
be  charged  with  ihe  enture  internal  economy  of  the  institution. 

That  this  coimcil  consist  of  three  commissioners,  who  shall  deliberate 
and  decide  jointly,  although  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the  business 
each  of  the  three  commissioners  shall  be  considered  as  having  charge  of  a 
special  »department. 

That  the  three  commissioners  be  respectively  a  naval  officer,  being  a 
rear-admiral,  to  be  termed  the  admiral-superintendent,  whose  special 
department  shall  be  the  discipline  of  the  hospital ;  the  director-general  of 
the  navy,  whosp  special  department  shall  be  the  health  and  personal  com- 
forts of  the  pensioners ;  and  one  civil  commissioner,  who  shall  be  a  civilian,  ' 
and  whose  special  department  shall  be  the  finances. 

That  the  offices  of  the  present  salaried  commissioners  be  abolished. 

That  for  all  the  purposes  defined  in  the  Act  of  1829,  the  members  of  the 
above  council,  together  with  the  ex  officio  commissioners-^the  paymaster- 
general  and  ihe  first  commissioner  of  your  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  for 
me  time  being — ^be  termed  and  be  **  The  Commissioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital." 

Tnat  no  commissioned  officer  of  the  navy  be  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
except  in  an  administrative  capacity ;  and  that  none  be  so  admitted,  except 
his  services  be  needful  to  the  administration,  and  except  he  be  in  a  state  of 
health  and  at  a  period  of  life  enabling  him  to  discharge  active  duties.  To 
this  end,thecommissioner8  recomm^ided  that themilitary  officers  be  appointed 
fi)r  five  vears  only,  and  receive  during  that  period  from  the  hospital  the  full 
pay  of  their  respective  ranks,  suitable  house  accommodation,  a  conunuted 
allowance,  to  be  settled  by  tiie  Admiralty,  in  lieu  of  rations,  servants,  and 
other  necessaries,  but  no  other  allowances  of  any  kind. 

That  service  in  the  hospital  be  counted  as  service  afloat 
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That  no  ofiScer  be  appointed  to  any  office  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years. 

That  the  office  of  lieatenant-govemor  be  abolished,  and  that,  in  lien  of 
the  present  captains,  coi^manders,  lieutenants,  and  masters,  there  be  appointed 
to  the  hospital  such  number  of  captains  and  lieutenants  as  may  be  required, 
not  exceeding  one  captain  for  every  1,000  pensioners,  and  one  lieutenant  for 
every  500  pensioners,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  infirmary  and  helpless  wards. 

That  the  office  of  adjutant  be  performed  by  one  of  the  lieutenants,  who 
shall  receive  the  highest  rate  of  pay  of  a  senior  lieutenant  in  one  of  yonr 
Majesty's  ships. 

In  continuing  the  office  of  "  Grovernor  "  of  the  hospital,  the  commissioherg 
recommended  that  he  be  selected,  as  heretofore,  from  the  most  dstinguished 
officers  of  the  royal  navy. 

They  proposed  that  he  be  of  naval  rank  not  inferior  to  that  of  vice-admiral ; 
that  he  be  styled  *^  Governor  and  Visitor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  *'  that  he 
be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  residence  and  all  active  duties,  except  those  which 
the  Admiralty  may  call  on  him  to  perform  in  his  capacity  of  visitor ;  that 
he  be  provided  with  furnished  apartments  for  occasional  visits ;  and  receive 
from  the  hospital  a  salary  not  exceeding  IflOOL  a  year,  without  forfeiting 
his  half-pay  or  any  pension  or  other  emolument  which  he  may  derive  from 
the  Crown. 

That  the  civil  commissioner  receive  from  the  hospital  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  8002.  a  year,  with  a  suitable  residence  in  the  hospital,  bnt  no  other 
allowances  of  any  kind. 

That  the  remaining  commissioner,  the  director-general  of  the  navy, 
receive  from  the  hospital  a  salary  not  exceeding  40o£  a  year,  and  no  other 
allowances. 

That  in  the  case  of  the  absence  at  any  meeting  of  ihe  council  of  the 
admiral-superintendent,  the  director-seneral,  or  the  civil  commissioner,  the 
place  of  the  first-named  commissioner  he  supplied  by  the  senior  officer  of  the 
military  department;  the  place  of  the  second-mentioned  commissioner  be 
supplied  by  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  hospital :  and  the  place  of  the 
civil  commissioner  be  supplied  by  the  secretary,  such  substituted  officer 
being  endded  to  receive  the  sum  of  one  guinea  for  each  attendance,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  officer  wnose  office  such  substituted  officer 
shall  fulfil ;  but  that  the  jpresence  of  two  commissioners,  either  official  or 
salaried,  be  necessary  to  form  a  council. 

That  all  the  changes  suggested  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Hofiay,  appended 
hereto,  be  forthwith  introduced. 

.  That  the  restrictions  on  the  selection  of  officers  and  persons  for  any 
employment  in  the  hospital  imposed  by  the  charter  of  1809,  and  by  the  Act 
of  1829  be  removed. 

That  the  clerks  form  one  establishment;  that  upon  a  vacancy  occorring 
in  the  offices  of  cashier,  steward,  or  clerk  of  the  cheque  it  be  filled  up  fi'om 
amongst  the  clerks,  if  there  be  one  fitted  for  the  post,  the  Admiralty  taking 
from  him  such  security  (if  any)  as  they  may  think  fit ;  that  the  secretary 
exercise  a  superintendmg  control  over  all  the  branches  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment, and  that  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  vacancy  in  his  office,  great  care 
be  given  that  his  successor  be  specially  versed  in  the  duties  to  be  there 
performed. 

That,  in  introducing  the  new  system  delineated  by  Mr.  Hoffay,  some  one 
conversant    with    accounts,  and    practically  well  acquainted   vrith  book- 
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keeping,  be  for  a  year  or  other  limited  period,  attached  to  the  civil  depart- 
ment of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  that  a  fall  discretion  be  allowed  him  in 
the  organization  of  the  department. 

That  the  present  staff  of  civil  officers  and  clerks  be  at  once  reduced  by 
five,  and  the  clerkship  now  vacant  be  not  filled  up;  and  that  the  five  most 
advanced  in  years  of  the  present  civil  officers  and  clerks  be  selected  in 
making  this  redaction:  that  special  instructions  be  given  to  the  officer 
attached  to  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  to  examine  and 
report,  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  interests  of  the  hospital  that  a  further 
reduction  in  the  number  of  clerks  be  made. 

That,  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  civil  offices  above  mentioned,  the  salaries 
and  allowances  be  reduced  to  the  following  scale: — Secretary,  500/.  a 
year ;  cashier,  460i.  a  year ;  steward,  450L  a  year ;  clerk  of  the  cheque, 
4502.  a  vear;  and  that  no  official  residence,  or  allowances  of  any  kind,  be 
attached  to  any  of  those  offices. 

That  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  remain  at  their  present  standard;  but  that 
the  salaries  of  the  junior  clerks  begin  to  rise  after  their  first  year  of  service ; 
and  that  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  employed  upon  the  book-keeping  be  at 
once  advanced  to  the  maximum  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

That  no  clerk  be  admitted  in  fiiture  without  passing  the  examination  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

That  for  the  future  there  be  only  one  inspector  of  works ;  that  the  stores 
of  all  kinds  be  diminished ;  that  the  steward  and  inspector  of  works  see  to 
the  receipt  of  all  stores  in  person ;  and  that  the  two  warehousemen  and  two 
store-receivers  now  employed  be  dispensed  with. 

That  the  inspector  of  works,  having  charge  of  the  fire-engines  and  being 
responsible  for  their  use,  be  allowed  an  official  residence,  but  no  other 
allowances  of  any  kind. 

That  the  office  of  assistant  secretary  be  abolished. 

That  the  brewery  and  the  office  of  master  baker  be  abolished. 

That  the  mates  of  the  victualling  be  discharged,  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  superintendent  of  halls,  the  duties  be  performed 
by  one  of  the  lieutenants :  and  that  no  officer  be  appointed  to  the  nousehold 
establishment  except  he  be  at  a  period  of  life  and  in  a  state  of  health  and 
strength  enabling  nim  to  discharge  ihe  duties  assigned  to  him,  and  that 
such  duties  be  uniformly  discharged  by  him  in  person. 

That  the  medical  officers  be  appointed  for  five  years  only,  and  receive 
during  that  period  from  the  hospitd  the  full  pay  of  their  respective  ranks, 
suitable  house  accommodation,  and  a  commuted  allowance,  to  be  settled  by 
the  Admiralty,  for  rations,  servants,  and  other  necessaries,  but  no  other 
allowances  of  any  kind;  and  tiiat  their  service  in  the  hospital  be  counted  as 
service  afloat 

That,  for  the  future,  the  discipline  of  the  wards  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  captains  and  lieutenants,  by  warrant  officers  of  the  royal 
navy,  appointed  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  their  special  fitness  for  such 
duties,  and  that  their  service  in  the  hospital  be  counted  as  service  afloat; 
that  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  these  officers  be  not  more  than  fifty- 
five  years  of  age;  that  they  be  appointed  for  five  years ;  and  that  during 
that  time  they  be  provided  with  suitable  apartments,  for  themselves  and 
their  wives  (if  they  be  married),  and  receive  from  the  hospital  the  full  pay 
of  their  rank,  a  commuted  allowance  in  lieu  of  rations  and  other  necessaries, 
but  no  other  allowances  of  any  kind. 
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That  ihe  number  of.  these  warrant  officers  be  one  for  eveir  250  pensioners, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  infirmary  or  helpless  wards :  and  that,  so  &r  as 
the  building  will  allow,  they  be  mmished  with  apartm^its  in  proximity  to 
the  wards  placed  in  their  charge. 

That  all  the  offices  of  boatswains  and  boatswains*  mates  of  the  hospital 
be  abolished;  that  the  maingnard  and  the  charge  9f  offenders  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  at  the  pay  office  be  committed  to  the  police ;  that  the 
duties  to  be  performed  in  the  painted  hall,  chapel,  and  kitchens,  be  other- 
wise providea  for ;  and  that  all  other  duties  now  fidling  to  the  boatswains 
and  boatswains'  mates  be  discharged  by  the  warrant  officers  or  lieutenants 
of  the  hospital 

That  the  practice  of  allowing  the  officers  of  the  hospital  to  purchase 
articles  from  the  hospital  stores  be  altogether  discontinued. 

That  the  sinecure  offices  of  matron  he  abolished ;  and  that  in  lieu  of  the 
ladies,  who  now  occupy  those  positions  for  the  wards,  one  efficient  working 
matron  be  appointea,  at  a  salary  of  70L  a  year ;  and  that  the  office  of 
matron  of  the  infirmary  be  not  filled  up. . 

That  the  situations  of  nurses  of  the  wards  as  at  present  constituted  be 
abolished. 

That,  in  regulating  the  number  of  nurses  and  sick-attendants  for  the 
helpless  wards  and  innrmary,  a  due  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients  be 
observed. 

And  that  the  domestic  service  of  the  hospital  be  entirely  performed  by 
servants  hired  for  that  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  hospital  we  reconunend: — 

That  the  half-pay  of  the  military  ana  medical  officers  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  hospital. 

That  the  out-pensions  of  men  admitted  as  pensioners  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  hospital 

That  the  whole  freight  money  payable  for  the  conveyance  or  custody  of 
treasure  on  board  your  Majesty  s  ships,  under  regulations  for  the  ind^nnity 
of  the  officers  in  charge,  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  hospital 

That  the  collection  of  fees  at  the  painted  hall  and  chapel  cease,  and 
that  the  public  be  freely  admitted. 

That  the  accumulation  and  payments  to  the  account  of  an  insurance  fund 
cease,  but  that  the  buildings  ot  the  hospital  be  at  once  insured  against  fire 
in  some  of  the  principal  insurance  companies.  The  commissioners  were 
informed  by  an  actuanr  of  eminence,  whom  they  have  consulted,  tfiat  this 
miffht  be  effected  in  tne  sum  of  200,000/L,  at  an  annual  premium  of  150L 

They  were  advised  by  the  same  authority,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
present  available  income  of  the  hospital  against  any  possible  fialling  off  in 
future  years,  by  failure  of  the  Alston  Moor  Mines,  it  will  suffice  to  accumu- 
late, hj  investment  out  of  income,  a  reserve  fimd  amounting  to  177,7781  Bank 
annuities.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  net 
produce  of  those  mines  amounts  to  8,0002.  a  year,  and  that,  by  the 
Admiralty  order  of  the  20th  of  November,  1833,  one-third  of  that  net 

f)roduce  ought  to  be  annually  invested,  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest, 
eaving  two-thirds  alone  available  for  the  current  yearly  expenditure.  The 
Amd,  already  accumulated  in  pursuance  of  the  above  order,  now  amounts  to 
121,1582L  5«.  6(2.,  32.  per  cent,  reduced.  The  insurance  fund,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  whidi  we  have  just  recommended,  has  also  been  accumulated 
out  of  income,  and  now  amounts  to  45,8652.  17«.  Sd.,  new  32.  per  cents. 
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The  commissioners  recommended  that  these  two  fimds  be  blended  and  form 
one  reserve  fund ;  that  a  portion  of  the  dividends  accruing  from  that  reserve 
fund^  to  the  yearly  amount  of  2fi67L,  or  one-third  of  the  estimated  net  annual 
produce  of  the  Alston  Moor  Mines^  be  invested  from  time  to  time,  and  added 
to  the  reserve  fond,  until  the  total  amount  of  177,778^  Bank  annuities  shall  be 
accumulated ;  that  no  other  payments  out  of  income  be  carried  to  that 
reserve  fund ;  and  that  subject  to  the  above  recommendation,  the  entire 
income  of  the  reserve  fund  be  apj^lied  to  the  general  purposes  of  tKe  hospitaL 
Thejr  recommended  that  the  income  of  the  hospital  be  increased  by  the 
more  miitful  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  property  now  invested  in 
the  public  funds. 

The  policy  of  selling  the  northern  estates  has  been  to  the  commissioners 
a  subject  of  anxious  consideration.  They  considered  it  purely  as  a  question 
of  investment,  without  regard  to  the  political  and  social  influences  attached  to 
the  ownership  of  land. 

Viewed  in  such  a  light,  it  presents  several  aspects : — 
In  favour  of  sale,  are  the  admitted  costliness  of  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  all  landed  property ;  the  difficulty,  in  any  case,  of  selecting 
an  agent  of  the  varied  ability  and  experience  which  the  diversified  cha- 
racter of  the  property  in  question,  mineral  and  agricultural,  requires ;  the 
aggravation  of  that  difficulty,  where  the  selection  is  to  be  made  by  Govern- 
ment, necessarily  exposed  to  the  pressm*e  of  political  influences ;  the  unfit- 
ness of  any  public  body  to  perform  themselves  the  duties  of  landowners  to 
distant  estates,  and  the  probability  of  an  immediate  increase  of  revenue  if 
the  estate  sold  well ;  against  the  policy  of  selling  is  the  risk  of  eventual 
loss  of  income,  when,  in  the  progress  of  years,  the  proceeds  from  the  land 
may  be  expected  to  exceed  in  value  the  income  derivable  from  a  continued 
pecuniary  investment  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  sale,  about  twenty-five  years  since,  of  portions  of  the  estates  con- 
taining minerals  has  proved  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  ihe  hospitaL 
Had  wose  particular  properties  been  retained,  their  produce  now  would  far 
exceed  the  income  of  the  money  for  which  they  were  sold.  In  Langlev 
Barony  and  in  Alston  Moor  there  are  explorations  now  in  progress  which 
promise  to  be  successful. 

The  commissioners  were  not  prepared  to  advise  the  sale,  at  the  present  time, 
of  the  whole  of  these  estates ;  out,  considering  their  wide  extent  and  varied 
character,  and  that  the  proper  management  of  them  demands  a  rare  com- 
bination in  the  manager  of  activity  and  knowledge,  they  recommended  that 
the  outlying  portions  be  sold,  whenever  they  can  be  sold  well,  so  that  the 
great  body  of  the'  property,  being  concentrated,  may  be  more  easily  and 
economically  managed. 

With  respect  to  the  schools  they  recommended — 

That  all  children,  male  and  female,  of  or  dependent  upon  the  pensioners 
and  servants  of  the  institution  be  entitled  to  receive  a  gratuitous  education 
in  the  Greenwich  national  schools. 

That  a  sum  of  money  for  the  extension  of  the  Greenwich  national  school 
accommodation  be  paid  out  of  the  fiinds  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  due  care 
being  taken  to  provide  that  education  in  those  schools  be  insured  to  all  the 
chil(fren  connected  with  Greenwich  Hospital :  that,  when  this  arrangement 
is  complete,  the  present  pensioners'  school  be  abolished. 

That  the  present  system  of  nomination  by  patronage  to  the  upper  school 
be  discontinued,  and  the  upper  school  itself  be  entirely  remodelleo. 
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That  the  lower  school  be  raised  to  its  former  nnmber  of  800,  and  that 
admission  to  it  be  based,  as  at  present,  on  the  claims  which  the  parents  may 
have  earned  to  a  gratuitous  and  superior  education  for  their  chUdren  at  the 
public  expense. 

That  those  claims  be  submitted,  together  with  the  name  of  the  candidate, 
to  a  committee  of  selection. 

That  the  committee  of  selection  consist  of  the  senior  captain,  the  prm- 
cipal  medical  officer,  and  the  secretarjr  of  Greenwich  HospitaL 

That  the  cause  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  candidate  whose  name 
maj  have  been  submitted  to  the  committee  be  duly  recorded,  and  that  the 
record  be  weekly  submitted  by  the  secretary  to  the  admiral-superintendent 
for  his  approval 

That  the  candidates  for  admission  be  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
twelve  years,  be  physically  fit  for  the  sea  service,  and  be  able  to  write 
correctly  an  easy  sentence  from  dictation,  and  to  satisfy  the  examiners 
that  they  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  numeration  and  of  the  four 
first  rules  of  arithmetic,  both  simple  and  compound ;  that  the  boys  be  dis- 
chai^ed  firom  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  that  a  bond  be  taken,  as 
at  present,  upon  admission,  that  thej  shall  serve,  if  approved,  in  your 
Majesty's  navy,  when  their  education  in  the  lower  school  is  complete,  unless, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  thejr  succeed  by  their  talents,  industry,  and  good 
conduct,  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  upper  school. 

That  the  committee  of  selection  be  instructed  to  consider  the  claims  of 
condidates  in  the  following  order : — 

Classification  for  Abhission  of  Bots  to  Gbeenwigh  Hospital 

SOHOOLS. 

1.  Orphans — Both  parents  dead;  father  killed,  drowned,  or  deceased, 
in  her  Majesty's  sea  service,  or  while  employed  by  her  Majesty  on  board 
a  merchant  ship,  or  in  action  with  any  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel. 

2.  Orphans — Father  killed  or  drowned  in  her  Majesty's  sea  service,  or 
while  employed  as  above ;  mother  living. 

3.  Orphans— Father  deceased  in  her  Majesty's  sea  service,  or  while 
employed  as  above ;  mother  living. 

4.  Sons — Father  wounded  or  maimed  in  her  Majesty's  sea  service, 
preference  being  given,  first,  to  those  whose  mothers  ^  are  dead ;  secondly, 
according  to  fatiber's  length  of  service. 

5.  Sons  of  officers  or  warrant  officers  not  included  in  the  before-men- 
tioned classes. 

6.  Sons — ^Father  serving  and  mother  dead,  according  to  rating  and 
length  of  service  of  father. 

7.  Sons  of  pensioners  according  to  class — not  already  included. 

8.  Sons — Father  serving  her  Majesty  afloat,  the  family  being  numerous, 
and  in  need. 

9.  Sons  of  seamen  and  marines  who  have  earned  an  out-pension. 

10.  Sons  of  seamen  and  marines  serving. 

11.  Sons  of  seamen  registered  in  any  way  to  serve  her  Majesty. 

12.  Sons  of  seafaring  persons,  whose  claims  shall  be  judged  of  by  the 
committee  of  selection. 

That  in  case  there  shall  at  any  time  be  vacancies  in  the  school  which  the 
cpmmittee  are  unable  to  fill  from  these  classes  they  be  empowered,  with 
the  approval  of  the  admiral*superintendent,  to  admit  able-bodied  boys  who 
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appear  eligible  for  her  Majesty's  service ;  such  boys,  however,  in  no  case 
to  be  preferred  to  the  sons  of  seafaring  persons. 

In  remodelling  the  upper  school,  we  recommend  that  it  be  called  the 
Upper  Nautical  School  ot  Greenwich. 

That  the  numbers  of  it  be  limited  to  250. 

That  of  this  number  200  be  admitted  by  competitive  examination  from 
the  lower  school. 

That  not  more  than  50  of  these  boys  be  admitted  half-yearly. 

That  twenty-five  nominations  be  once  in  every  year  pubhcly  competed 
for  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  if  from  any  cause  the 
number  promoted  from  the  lower  school  during  the  previous  year  does  not 
amount  to  one  hundred,  the  vacancies  so  causS  be  added  to  ^e  number  of 
vacancies  given  for  public  competition. 

That  examination  papers  be  issued  by  the  head  master  of  Greenwich 
school,  and  submitted  through  the  Council  of  Education  to  the,  various 
candidates  desirous  of  competing ;  that  the  examination  be  held  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  inspectors  of  schools ;  and  that  the  papers  con- 
taining the  work  and  its  result  be  transmitted  to  Greenwich,  when  the  head 
master  will  select  the  pupils  solely  according  to  the  merits  of  the  papers  so 
transmitted. 

That  all  boys,  when  admitted  to  the  upper  nautical  schools,  be  in  their 
14th  year,  and  that  they  be  discharged  on  completing  their  16di  year. 

That  the  instruction  there  imparted  be  similar  to  that  now  given  in  the 
nautical  school. 

That  the  pupil-teachers  continue  to  receive  special  instruction. 

That  they  be  selected  from  the  best  pupils  of  the  upper  nautical  school 
desirous  of  becoming  pupil-teachers. 

That  they  remain  in  that  capacity  for  two  years ;  that  their  number  be 
not  more  than  twenty-four,  and  that  they  receive,  during  those  two  years, 
a  small  weekly  allowance  for  pocket-money,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  25L 

After  anxious  consultation  with  various  competent  authorities,  the  com- 
missioners recommend  that  the  classification  and  staff  of  the  schools  be  as  fol- 
lows : —Upper  nautical  school,  250  boys ;  one  head  master,  two  masters,  four 
assistant-masters.    Lower  school,  four  masters  and  twenty  pupil-teachers. 

That  in  the  upper  school  the  second  and  third  classes  oe  entire  classes, 
each  under  one  master,  assisted  by  two  other  masters,  to  be  subdivided  for 
teaching  purposes  as  occasion  shall  require;  and  that  promotion  of  the 
boys  from  class  to  class  be  regulated  by  periodical  examinations. 

That  in  the  lower  school  there  be  no  promotion  from  division  to  division, 
but  that  the  four  divisions  be  co-ordinate,  each  being  subdivided  into  clas.se8 
for  teaching  purposes;  and  that  the  boys  in  the  four  divisions  compete 
together  at  the  half-yearly  examinations  for  admission  to  the  upper  school. 

That,  in  case  the  expenditure  of  the  schools  be  found  capable  of  reduc- 
tion to  the  extent  which  we  have  above  considered  to  be  practicable,  and 
the  frinds  of  the  hospital  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  a  further  division  of 
200  boys  be  hereafter  added  to  the  lower  school. 

That  the  boys,  advanced  from  the  lower  school  to  her  Majesty's  navy,  be 
placed  for  a  year  in  training-brigs,  to  complete  that  course  of  education 
practically  which  they  had  commenced  theoretically  at  Ghreenwich 
school. 

That  such  lads  as,  on  leaving  school,  do  not  enter  her  Majesty's  service 
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do  not  as  now  receive  an  outfit:  and  that  the  mle^  which  prohibits  any  boy 
edacated  at  Greenwich  school  from  being  employed,  when  in  the  navy,  as 
a  servant,  or  in  any  menial  capacity  whatever,  be  rigidly  enforced. 

The  commissioners  engaged  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  architect  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  to  draw  up  a  report  and  estimate  of  the  necessary 
alterations  in  the  school  buildings,  and  auditions  to  them. 

No  person  should  have  quarters  within  the  school  buildings  who  is  not 
directly  connected  with  the  schooL  The  space  gained  by  the  removal  of 
the  senior  naval  commissioner  and  the  secretary  will  not  suffice  for  that 
increased  accommodation  which  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and 
to  the  due  subdivision  of  the  building  for  educational  purposes.  This  is 
explained  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Hawkms ;  but  the  commissioners  observed 
that  the  space  now  allowed  in  the  dormitories  is  considerablv  less  than  half 
of  that  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  fitvourable  to  health. 

They  recommended  that  the  changes,  suggested  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  be  adopted. 

They  concurred  in  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1859, 
differing  from  them  chiefly  on  the  Questions  of  remodeQing  the  upper 
school,  and  compulsory  service  of  the  boys  in  her  Majesty's  navy. 

They  urged  this  last  point  as  one  of  great  importance  to  the  naval  power 
of  the  country.  They  thought  that  the  country  may  justly  claim  the  services 
of  those  to  whom  it  has  afforded  so  good  and  gratuitous  an  education.  They 
therefore  recommended  that,  after  their  probationary  service  as  boys  is  con- 
cluded, they  be  boimd  to  serve  the  country  afloat  for  ten  years,  as  seamen. 
By  this  means  the  boys,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world,  will  be  honourably 
provided  for,  and  the  navy  will  receive  a  class  of  well-conducted,  useful, 
and  intelligent  seamen. 

They  recommended  that,  at  the  expiration  of  their  education,  the  pupils  of 
the  upper  school  be  permitted  to  adopt  such  profession  as  they  may  select ; 
but  that  the  Lords  Conunissioners  of  the  Admiralty  increase  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  number  of  appointments  to  the  navv  to  oe  assigned  as  prizes  to 
the  Greenwich  schools.  No  better  masters^  assistants,  clerks'  assistants, 
engineers'  apprentices,  or  seamen  schoolmasters,  are  likely  to  be  obtained 
than  from  amongst  tiie  boys  in  the  upper  nautical  school  of  Greenwich; 
whilst  the  present  scarcity  of  naval  instructors  might  be  remedied  by  the 
more  frequent  admission  of  Grreenwich  pupil-teachers  to  that  office. 

It  is  undesirable  to  fetter  the  hands  of  the  head  master  by  framing  roles 
for  the  management  of  the  schools ;  but  we  hold  that  sudi  management 
ought  to  be  supreme  over  the  discipline  and  the  internal  econ<»ny  as  well 
as  the  instruction. 

In  recommending  an  appointment,  which  must  alter  the  relations  of  those 
in  authority  in  the  schools,  we  are  desirous  of  recording  our  esteem  for  the 
character  and  attainments  of  the  Rev.  Principal  Fisher,  to  whom,  we  are 
aware,  is  due  much  of  the  present  high  standard  of  nautical  education  for 
which  the  Greenwich  schools  are  famous.  Yet,  when  a  new  system  is 
being  inaugurated,  we  think  it  a  right  occasion  for  permitting  him  to  retire 
with  a  provision  adequate  to  his  meritorious  service. 

The  commissioners  recommended  that  the  utmost  solicitude  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  office  of  head  master ;  that  he  be  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  universities,  who  has  attained  high  mathematical  honours. 

That  as  supreme  over  the  establishment,  he  be  entirely  responsible  for 
the  whole  care  and  management  of  the  schools :  that  the  several  masters, 
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the  instructors  in  professional  exercises,  and  the  various  subordinate  officers 
and  servants  be  selected  by  him,  be  responsible  to  him,  and  be  within  his 
power  of  dismissal,  subject  necessarily  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Admiralty. 

That  the  rules  for  the  management  of  the  schools  be  prepared  by  the 
head  master,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Admiralty,  for  sanction  or  modi- 
fication. 

That  in  future,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  head-master,  the  masters 
and  assistant  masters  of  Greenwich  Schools  be  selected  from  the  cer- 
tificated masters  of  the  Council  of  Education. 

That,  in  addition  to  the  above  staff,  a  managing  superintendent  be 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  specially  experienced  in  the  duties  of  such 
superintendence,  who  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  head  master,  and  who 
shall,  under  the  head  master,  have  full  power  over  the  whole  domestic 
economy  of  the  schools,  and  shall  be  held,  together  with  the  head  master, 
directly  responsible  for  the  efficient  and  careful  expenditure  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  schools. 

That  the  scale  of  salaries  be  as  follows : — Head  master,  500L  rising  by 
20L  a  year  to  TOOL  ;  superintendent,  250L  rising  by  lOL  a  year  to  350/. : 
masters  of  the  upper  school,  150L  rising  by  5i  a  year  to  200L  ;  masters  of 
the  lower  school,  100/.,  rising  by  5L  a  year  to  150/. ;  assistant-masters  of 
the  upper  school,  70/.  rising  by  3/.  a  year  to  100/. 

That  they  all  receive  lodging,  and,  except  the  head  master,  board';  and 
in  case  the  superintendent  be  a  medical  man»  experienced  in  the  treatment 
of  children,  that  he  be  the  medical  officer  of  the  schools,  and  receive  in 
addition  to  the  above  a  further  salary  of  100/.  a  year. 

Although  much  more  will  depend  upon  the  man  selected  for  the  office  of 
head  master  than  on  any  rules  for  his  guidance,  still  some  points  may  be 
indicated  to  which  his  attention  should  be  drawn. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  should  be  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  the 
punishment  of  flogging  entrusted  to  no  discretion  but  his. 

The  long  continued  drills  for  punishment  which  seem  to  have  been  here 
adopted  should  not  be  continued ;  they  should  never  exceed  one  hour  a  day. 

iJeprivation  of  indulgencies  for  trivial  offences,  together  with  the  minor 
punishments  usually  in  force  in  public  schools,  and  expulsion  in  extreme 
cases  would  afford  a  judicious  heaa  master  sufficient  means' for  maintaining 
discipline  and  order. 

The  subjects  of  study  in  the  lower  school  should  include  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  algebra,  of  Euclid  and  trigonometry ;  and,  so 
far  as  thev  can  be  taught  by  models,  practical  mechanics,  the  common 
mechanical  powers,  the  simple  laws  of  fluid  pressure,  the  theory  of  the 
pump,  and  the  use  of  the  steam-engine.  Ghinnery  and  seamanship,  in- 
cludmg  knotting  and  splicing ;  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  hhip  and  the 
rigging ;  and  the  great  gun,  cutlass,  and  musket  exercise  should  be  taught : 
ana  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  tailors'  and  shoemakers'  shops 
attached  to  the  schools,  and  of  the  washing  establishment  heretofore 
recommended,  tounstruct  the  boys  in  those  respective  occupations  to  sudh 
a  point  that  they  be  able  afterwards  to  mend  their  own  clothes  and  boots, 
and  wash  their  own  linen  when  at  sea. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  upper  nautical  school  is  less  easy  to  prescribe, 
but  there  the  time  and  attention  should  be  directed,  as  at  present,  to  those 
special  studies  which  fit  the  pupils  to  become  navigators  or  engineers. 

We  strongly  advise  that  the  boys  have  access,  as  to  a  playground,  to 
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that  portion  of  Greenwich  Park  which  lies  between  the  Observatory  and 
the  school ;  that  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  gardens  of  the  Governor 
and  other  oflScers  be  added  to  the  present  playground,  and  that  the  enclosure 
round  the  ship  be  thrown  open.  During  play  hours  every  manly  sport 
and  diversion  should  receive  encouragement  and  approbation.  Swimming 
and  gymnastic  exercises  should  be  taught ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  exercise 
aloft  on  the  model  ship. 

The  finances  of  the  hospital  were  set  down  by  the  Commissioners  as 
follows : — They  contemplated  an  increase  of  income  fi:x)m  three  sources. 
Ist  The  half-pay  of  the  military  and  medical  officers,  3,1 7  li.  2nd.  Out- 
pensions,  which  may  be  surrendered,  23,000/.  3rd.  Three-fourths  of 
freight-money,  6,000l  and  additional  rental,  &c,  32,440 1  And  this  sum, 
with  28,387t,  surplus  of  1859,  and  20,8542.,  proposed  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, make  the  total  resource  to  amount  to  81,6812.  The  expenditure  was 
proposed  as  follows : — Maintenance  of  increased  number  of  men,  15,1942. ; 
increased  money-allowances,  10,5442. ;  pensions  to  warranted  nurses,  1,0702L ; 
allowances  to  wives  and  children,  38,0322. :  total,  64,8402,,  leaving  a  balance 
to  meet,  the  commuted  allowances  and  the  superannuation  allowances  to 
retiring  officers  of  the  amount  of  16,8412.  The  Commissioners  further 
recommended  an  immediate  outlay  of  capital  in  providing  lodgings  for 
married  pensioners  and  their  families. 

Three  different  modes  of  carrying  this  object  into  effect  have  been  sug- 
gested:— 1st.  Model  lodging-houses  or  buildings  containing  within  them 
mdependent  accommodation  for  several  families,  and  so  arranged  that 
propriety,  cleanliness,  and  sanatory  objects  are  amply  provided  for.  2nd. 
The  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  present  fabric  oi  the  hospital  into 
convenient  dwellings  for  families.  3rd.  The  partial  reconstruction  and 
improvement,  for  similar  purposes,  of  some  of  the  houses  owned  by  the 
^hospital  in  the  town  of  Greenwich. 

The  Commissioners  thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  100  families  in  each  of  these  three  several  modes.  The  best 
description  of  dweUing  would,  of  course,  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
families  of  pcQsioners  of  the  first  class.  Ihey  suggested  these  three 
distinct  kinds  of  dwellings  should  be  provided  for  me  reception  of  the 
pensioners  and  their  families,  so  that  tne  authorities  of  the  nospital  may 
adopt  for  further  extension  that  kind  which,  upon  adequate  experiment,  b 
found  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  necessary  alterations  in 
the  buildmgs  of  the  schools  will  require  an  immediate  outlay  of  3 1 ,2001 
Further  expense  will  be  incurred,  if  a  laundry  and  gasworks  be  constructed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  hospital.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  sums  so 
expended  will  give  rise  to  a  great  saving  of  annual  expenditure,  such  an 
outlay  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  profitable  change  of  investment 
To  sum  up,  the  Commissioners  recommended  an  immediate  outlay  of  capital 
to  the  following  amount : — For  model  lodging-houses,  17,0002.;  for  lodg- 
ings in  the  hospital,  8,0002. ;  for  lodgings  in  the  town,  6,0002, ;  for  school 
buildinrrs,  31,2002.     Total  immediate  ouUay,  62,2002. 
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23^  &  24^  ViCTOEi^,  I860. 


SERIES  B.— DIPLOMAOy  AND  WAR. 


UNITEID  KINGDOM. 

Abht  Mumnr  and  Desebtions. 

Gap.  IX. — An  Act  for  punishing  Mutiny  and  desertion  and  for  the  better 
payment  of  the  Army  and  tlieir  Quarters.    (3Ist  March,  1860.) 

RoTAL  Mabhtb  Foboes. 

Cap.  X. — An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Her  Majestjfs  Royal  Marine  Forces 
while  on  Shore.    (31st  March,  1860.) 

S0XJ)IBBS'  LETTXB& 

Cap.  LXV". — An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to 
further  regulate  the  Postage  on  re-^irected  Letters  of  Commissioned  and 
Warrant  Officers,  S0amen  and  Soldiers  wkUst  on  actual  service.    (13th 
August,  1860.) 

Naval  Discipliive. 

Cap.  CXXIIL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Government  of 
the  Navy.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
MnjTIA. 

Cap.  XCIV. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Militia.  (13th 
August,  1860.) 

Fobtipioations. 

Cap.  CIX. — An  Act  for  defraying  the  Expenses  of  constructing  Fortifications 
for  the  protection  of  me  Moyal  Arsenals^  and  Dockyards,  and  me  parts 
of  Dover  and  Portland,  emd  of  ereeMng  a  Central  Arsenal  (28th 
August,  1860.) 

The  sum  of  2,000,000^  to  be  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  towards 
the  expenses  in  constructing  fortifications  and  providing  a  central  arsenal. 
The  Treasury  to  raise  2,o5},000/.,  by  creating  annuities  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  thirty  years. 
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Defence  of  the  Realic. 

Cap.  OXII. — An  Act  to  make  better  promsion  for  acquiring  Lands  for  the 
defence  of  the  Realm.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

MnjTiA  Ballots. 

Cap.  CXX.—- ^n  Act  to  amend  the  Lavse  relating  to  the  Ballot  for  the 
Militia  in  JEkgland,  and  to  suspend  the  making  of  Lists  and  Ballots 
for  the  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

MlLITU.  CLOTHWa. 

Cap.  CXXXIII. — An  Act  to  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Pay,  Clothing  and 
Contingent  and  other  Expenses  of  the  disembodied  Militia  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  grant  allowances  in  certain  cases  to  Subaltern 
Officers,  Adjutants,  Paymasters,  (Quartermasters,  Surgeons,  Assistant 
Surgeons,  and  Surgeons^  Mates  of  the  Militia:  and  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

YOLUKTEER  CoRPS. 

Cap.  XnL — An  Act  to  prevent  the  Members  ofBeneft  Societies  from  f off eit-- 
ing  their  Interest  therein  by  being  enrolled  in  Yeomanry  or  Volunteer 
Corps.    (Slst  March,  1860.) 

Rifle  Yolunteebs  Cobps. 

Cap.  CXL* — An  Act  for  facilitating  the  acquisition  by  PifU  Volunteer  Corps 
of  Grounds  for  Rifle  practice.    (28th  August,  18«0.) 

ENGLAND. 

Right  of  Wat. 

Cap.  XLIX. — An  Act  for  extinguishing  certain  Rights  of  Way  through 
Colewort  Barracks  in  the  Borough  of  Portsmouth.    (23rd  July,  I860.) 
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23°  &  24°  ViCTOBM,  1860. 


Sbwbs  a.— finance,  commerce,  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Consolidate])  Funi). 

Cap.  II. — An  Act  to  apply  the  mm  of  407,649^  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  year  ending.ihe  ZUt  day  of  March,  1860. 
(12tli  March,  1860.) 

Cap.  III. — An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  4,500,000Li  out  of  tlie  Consolidated 
Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  year  1860.    (23rd  March,  1860.) 

Cap.  XII. — An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  S50flOOL  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  the  Service  of  ^  year  ending  the  Zlst  day  of  March,  1860. 
(3l8t  March,  1860.) 

ExoHBQUEB  Bills. 

Cap.  XX. — An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of  13,230,0002.  by  Exchequer  Bills 
for  the  Service  of  the  year  1860.    (16th  May,  1860.) 

Customs. 

Cap.  XXIL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to*  the  Customs.    (15th 

May,  1860.) 

The  duty  on  chicory  to  be  6».  the  cwt ;  the  duty  on  wines,  until  the  3l8t 
December,  1860,  to  be  3<.  the  gallon,  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1861, 
to  be  as  follows : — Wine  containing  less  than  the  following  rates  of  proof 
spirit,  verified  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  of  and  from  foreign  countries,  red 
and  white,  eignteen  degrees,  1«. ;  twenty-six  degrees.  Is,  6d;  forty 
degrees,  2s. — and  if  imported  in  bottles,  2s.  The  duties  on  the  following 
imported  articles  to  cease : — Agates,  apples,  arms,  brass,  brocade,  bronze, 
canes,  manufacture  of  Coutchouc,  raw  cherries,  china,  clocks,  corks,  cotton 
manufacture,  earthenware,  embroidery,  feathers,  flowers,  fruity  grapes,  gutta 
percha,  hair,  hats,  iron  and  steel,  jewels,  lace,  1^  manufacture,  leather  ma- 
nufacture, gloves,  linen  manufacture,  lucifers,  medlars,  morphia  and  its  salts, 
musical  instruments,  oil  of  almonds,  oil,  opera  glasses,  pears,  percussion 
caps,,  perfumery,  quinine,  silk  manufacture,  stays,  sulphuric  acid,  toys, 
turnery,  watches,  and  woollen  manufactures.  Until  the  31st  March,  1862, 
the  dut^  on  corks,  ready  made,  was  fixed  at  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on  hats  Is.  Zd. ; 
and  until  the  1  st  August,  1860,  the  duty  on  gloves  at  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  3d, ; 
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and  from  and  after  these  dates,  respectively,  the  duties  to  cease.  Printed 
and  painted  paper  was  charged  14«.  per  cwt,  and  pasteboard  155.  per  cwt, 
from  the  6th  March  to  the  1 5th  August,  1860.  The  dpty  on  spurits,  8s.  6d., 
and  spirits  from  British  possessions,  85. 3d. ;  spirits  for  perfumery,  12«. ;  spirits 
and  water,  Eau  de  Cologne,  &c.,  5d.  the  flask.  The  following  customs  duties 
to  cease  after  the  7th  March,  1860: — Almonds,  ammunition,  baskets,  beads, 
boxes,  butter,'  candles,  cheese,  cinnamon,  cloves,  coculus  indicus,  copper 
manufacture,  coral  negligees,  daguerreotype  plates,  dates,  eggs,  extracts  of 
liquorice,  opium,  &c.,  ginger,  glass  (flint),  gongs,  grains  (Guinea  and 
paradise),  japanned  or  lacquered  ware,  liquorice,  mace,  mustiurd,  nutmegs, 
nut8,nux  vomica,  oilcloth,  onions,  opium,  oranges  and  lemons,  pears,  pewter, 
pimento,  platting,  pomatum,  quassia,  rice  (Salacene),  sauces,  scale-boards, 
seeds  (caraway),  ships  (foreign  built,  broken  up,  or  sold  to  be  broken  up), 
soap,  soy,  spa  ware,  spelter  or  zinc,  stearine,  tallow,  tin,  veneers,  washing 
balls,  and  yam.  The  duties  on  the  following  articles  to  be  as  follows : — 
Plate  of  gold,  17«.  the  oz.  troy;  plate  of  silver.  Is.  6d.  the  oz.  troy;  hair- 
powder,  4 Jd  the  cwt. ;  vermicelli  and  maccaroni,  4Jd,  the  cwt. ;  currants, 
7s.  the  cwt ;  figs,  Ts.  the  cwi  ;  fig  cake,  7«.  the  cwt ;  raisins,  7^.  the  cwt 
From  the  1st  April,  1860,  to  the  1st  July,  1861,  the  duties  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles  to  be  as  follows : — Tea,  Is.  5d.  the  lb. ;  cherries,  comfits, 
confectionery,  &c.,  2d.  the  lb. ;  sugar  candy,  ISs.  4d.  the  cwt ;  white 
clayed  sugar,  I6s.  the  cwt;  yeUow  Muscovado,  ISs.  lOd.  the  cwt; 
brown  Muscovado,  I2s.  Sd.  the  cwt ;  cane  juice,  lOs.  4(i  the  cwt ; 
molasses,  5s.  the  cwt — a  drawback  to  be  allowed  on  refined  sugar  exported 
of  175.  2dl,  \6s.  4cf.,  I5s.  Id.,  and  12*.  Sd.  the  cwt,  according  to  the  export 
standard.  The  duties  on  wood  and  timber,  hewn,  to  be  1«.,  and  sawn  and 
split,  2s.  the  load.  The  duty  on  foreign  and  colonial  ships,  on  the  registra- 
tion thereof  as  British  ships,  to  be  1«.  for  every  ton  of  the  gross  registered 
tonnage.  In  addition  to  the  customs  duties,  there  shall  be  paid  on  the 
delivery  of  goods  from  warehouse  for  home  consumption,  5s.  for  every 
lOOl.  of  customs  duty  payable  on  the  goods  upon  sucn  goods  as  shall  not 
have  been  removed  under  bond,  and  10«.  upon  such  goods  as  shall  have 
been  so  removed ;  but  on  tobacco,  2s.  6d.  ana  5s.  respectively.  A  duty  of 
Id.  per  package  or  parcel  to  be  paid  on  all  goods  imported,  and  a  customs 
duty  of  Is.  6d.  upon  every  bill  of  lading  of  goods  exported.  The  bill  of 
lading  to  be  deemed  the  entry  outwards  of  &ee  goods,  but  not  to  include 
more  than  one  consignment  Exporters  shippping  goods  without  a  bill  of 
lading  to  incur  the  penalty  of  20L  Certain  bills  of  lading  not  to  be  valid 
without  the  stamp  of  the  value  of  Is.  6d.,  and  other  bills  of  lading  not  to  be 
valid  without  the  stamp  of  6<i  already  imposed  by  law. 

Consolidated  Fund. 

Cap.  XKY.—An  Actio  apply  the  sum  of  9^00,0001  out  of  ike  ConsoUdatd 
Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  year  1860.    (25th  May,  1860.) 

Bonded  Wabbhouses. 

-Cap.  XXXVI. — An  Act  to  authorize  the  appointment  and  approval   of 
Places  for  the  warehousing  of  Goods  for  the  security  of  Duties  of  Cus- 
toms.    (23rd  July,  I860.) 
Powers  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  and  such  other  places  as  they  may  see 
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fit,  to  be  warehousing  places.  The  warehouses  to  be  for  public  accommoda- 
tion, and  to  be  of  approved  dimensions^  and  to  be  within  1,000  yards  of 
custom  houses. 

Superannuation. 

Gap.  LXXXIX. — An  Act  to  extend  in  certain  cases  the  Promsions  of  the 
Superannuation  Act,  1859.     (13th  August,  1859.) 

The  Superannuation  Act,  1859,  to  extend  to  cases  of  joint  service  in 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  in  the  permanent  civil 
service. 

CONSOLIDATBD  FUND. 

Cap.  CIIL— ^n  Act  td  apply  the  sum  of  10,000,000Z.  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  year  1860. 

Customs. 

Cap.  ex. — An  Act  to  consolidate  the  Duties  of  Customs.    (28th  August, 

1860.) 

The  following  duties  are  to  be  charged  on  the  importation  of  the  following 
articles: — Beer,  Is.  per  barrel;  cards,  for  playing,  I5s.  the  dozen  packs ; 
chicory,  raw  or  kiln  dried,  6».  the  cwt.,  roasted  or  ground,  4c£  the  lb. ; 
chloroform,  3s.  the  lb. ;  cocoa^  Id.  the  lb. ;  coffee,  4d.  the  lb. ;  corks,  until 
the  31st  March,  1862,  3d.  the  lb. ;  grain.  Is.  each  qr. ;  flour,  and  meal, 
4^^.  the  cwt ;  dice,  IL  Is.  the  pair ;  ifhiit,  7a.  the  cwt. ;  essence  of  spruce, 
lOl.  per  lOOl. ;  hats,  until  3lst  March,  1861,  Is.  3d.  the  lb.;  hops,  from  1st 
January,  1862,  155.  the  cwt. ;  malt,  IZ.  58.  the  quarter;  paper,  brown,  I6s. 
the  cwt- ;  printed,  145. ;  books,  16*.  the  cwt^admitted  under  the  treaties 
of  international  copyright,  15*.  the  cwt;  pepper,  6d.  the  lb.  and  5  per 
cent;  plate,  gold,  175.  the  ounce  troy;  silver,  l5.  6d.  the  ounce  troy; 
ships,  built  of  wood,  l5.  the  ton;  spirits,  IO5.  5d. ;  rum,  105.  2d. ;  sugar 
candy,  1 85.  4(1  the  cwt ;  white  clayed,  I65.  the  cwt ;  brown  clayed, 
125.  lOd.  the  cwt ;  molasses,  6s.  the  cwt ;  tobacco,  25.  7id.  the  lb.  and  5 
per  cent ;  wine,  till  31st  December,  1860,  35.  the  gallon,  and  afterwards 
according  to  degree  of  strength;  wood  and  timber,  I5.  and  25.  per  load; 
furniture  wood.  Is.  the  ton;  rates  and  charges  on  importations.  Id  on 
every  package. 

Sfibus. 

Cap.  CXIV. — An  Act  to  reduce  into  one  Act  and  to  amend  the  Excise 
Regulations  relating  to  the  distilling,  rectifying,  and  dealing  in  Spirits. 
(28th  August,  I860.) 

Cap.  CXXIX.  An  Act  to  grant  Excise  Duties  on  British  Spirits  imported 
from  the  Channel  Islands.     (28th  August,  1860.)^ 

The  duty  on  British  spirits  to  be  85.  por  gallon  on  and  after  the  29th  Feb- 
ruary, I860,  and  IO5.  per  gallon  on  and  after  the  17th  July,  1860.  On 
spirits  manufactured  in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  duties  to  be  85.  6d.  per 
gallon  on  and  after  the  28th  March,  1860,  and  IO5.  5d  the  gallon  on  and 
after  the  17th  July,  1860.  Certain  allowances  granted  on  the  exportation 
of  British  spirits. 
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CONSOLmATBB  FuKD. 

Cap.  CXXXI, — An  Act  to  apply  a  mm  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  and 
the  surplus  of  Ways  and  Means  to  the  Service  of  the  year  1860,  and  to 
appropriate  the  Supplies  granted  in  this  Session  of  Parliament  (28th 
August,  I860.) 

ExoHEQUEB  Bonds. 

Cap.  CXXXIL— ^w  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of  2,000,0001  by  Exchequer 
Bonds  and  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  Service  of  the  year  I860,  (28th 
August,  1860.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Income  Tax. 

Cap.  XIV. — An  Act  for  granting  to  Her  Majesty  Duties  on  Profits  arising 
from  Property,  Professions,  Trades,  and  Offices. 

Grant  of  lOJ.  for  every  pound  of  the  annual  value  or  amount  of  all 
property,  profits,  and  gains,  and  a  duiy  of  5d.  in  England,  and  3^  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  land,  &c, 
under  Schedule  B.  Persons  having  incomes  under  lOOL  a  year  exempted, 
and  those  whose  income  is  less  than  1 50L  a  year  to  be  charged  7cL  for 
every  20L  of  his  profits  or  gains. 

Stamp  Duties. 

Cap.  XV. — An  Act  for  granting  to  Her  Majesty  certain  Ditties  on  Stamps. 

(3rd  April,  1860.) 

The  existing  duties  on  certain  instruments  described  in  the  schedule  were 
repealed,  and  new  duties  were  granted.  Personal  estates  appointed  by 
will  under  general  powers  to  be  chargeable.  Probate,  and  inventory 
duties  in  respect  thereof,  to  be  chargeable  on  the  property.  Monev  secured 
on  heritable  property  and  by  heritable  bonds,  in  Scotland,  to  be  chargeable 
with  probate  ana  inventory  duties ;  but  testamentary  dispositions,  in  Scot- 
land, not  to  be  chargeable  with  stamp  duty.  Certain  duties  in  the  schedule 
to  be  denoted  either  by  impressed  or  adhesive  stamps.  The  persons  making 
the  instruments  to  affix  adnesive  stamps,  and  cancel  the  same ;  and  in  default 
to  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  20L  No  charge  for  brokerage  to  be  lawful 
unless  the  instrument,  &c.,  shall  be  duly  stamped ;  so  the  person  requesting 
the  entry  of  transfer  of  any  share  is  to  affix  and  cancel  an  adhesive  stamp, 
and  in  default  to  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  202.  The  stamps  on  foreign 
bills  to  be  adhesive. 

Schedule. — Agreement  for  a  lease  or  tack  of  any  land  subject  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  the  same  duty  as  on  a  lease  or  tack  for  the 
term  mentioned  in  such  agreement  Agreement  on  any  minute  and  memo- 
andum  of  agreement,  when  the  matter  tnereof  shall  be  of  the  value  of  five 
pounds  or  upwards,  6d ;  and  when  ihe  same  shall  contain  2,160  words  or 
upwards,  then  for  every  extra  quantity  1,080  words,  6<i 

Bills  of  Exchange  for  the  payment  of  money  exceeding  4,000t,  10».  for 
every  l,000t,  or  part  of  l,000t,  of  the  money  thereby  made  payable. 
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Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange,  drawn  in  a  set  of  three  or  more,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  exceeding  4,000t,  35.  4d  for  every  bill  of  the  set  for  every 
l,000t  or  part  of  1,000^  Foreign  bills  of  exchange,  draft,  or  order  drawn 
^r  indorsed  out  of  the  United  Klingdom  for  the  payment  of  money  on 
demand,  the  same  duty  as  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of, 
money  otherwise  than  on  demand  according  to  the  amount  thereby  made 
payable.  All  bills,  drafts,  or  orders  for  the  pavment  by  any  banker  of  any 
sum  of  money  though  not  made  payable  to  the  bearer  or  to  order,  and 
whether  delivered  to  the  payee  or  not,  to  be  deemed  to  be  bills  or  drafts 
chargeablewith  stamp  duties.  The  exemptions  are,  drafts  drawn  by  any 
banker  for  the  purpose  of  settling  or  clearing  any  account,  and  any  letter 
written  by  a  banker  to  any  pther  banker  directmg  the  payment  of  anv  sum  of 
money  when  it  is  not  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  such  payment  is  to  be^made. 

Copy 9  or  extract,  of  or  from  any  register,  of  birthil,  baptisms,  marriages, 
deaths,  or  burials.  Id. 

Cost  Bookf  Mines. — Any  note,  instrument,  or  writing,  authorizing  the 
purser  or  other  officer  of  any  mining  company  to  enter  or  regis^r  any  share 
m  any  mine,  Gd.  Declaration  in  lieu  of  an  affidavit  in  any  cdse  the  same 
duty  as  an  affidavit' 

Delivery  Order. — Any  writing  or  document  commonly  called  a  delivery 
order,  entitling,  or  intended  to  entitle,  any  person  to  the  delivery  of  any 
goods  of  the  value  of  40^.  or  upwards  lying  in  any  dock  or  port,  or  in  any 
warehouse.  Id. 

Dock  Warrant — Any  warrant  or  document,  by  whatever  name  the  same 
shall  be  designated,  which  shall  evidence  the  title  of  any  person  therein 
named,  or  his  assigns,  to  the  property  in  any  goods  lying  in  any  dock  or 
warehouse  or  upon  any  wharf,  3d. 

Letter y  or  Power  of  Attorney,  for  the  sale,  transfer,  or  acceptance  of  any 
Parliamentary  stock  or  fund  not  exceeding  20/.,  or  for  the  receipt  of  any 
sum  not  exceeding  202.,  or  dividend,  or  interest  of  any  stock  or  ftmd  of  the 
annual  sum  of  107.,  5s. 

Sib  John  Babnard's  Act. 

Cap.  XXVIII. — An  Act  to  repeal  the  Act  of  the  7  th  Year  of  King  George  //., 
chap.  8.,  commonly  called  " Sir  John  Bamard^s  Act,'*  and  the  Act  of 
the  lOth  Year  of  George  IL,  chap.  8-     (14th  June,  1860.) 

From  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  same  Act  is  repealed. 


Fbiendlt  Societies. 

Cap.  LVIIL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  ISth  Sf  19rt  Years  of  Her 
Majesty,  relating  to  Friendly  Societies.     (6th  August,  1860.) 

Incase  of  dissolution  of  any  society  under  Section  13  of  the  18th  &  19th 
Victoria,  c.  3,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  agreement  the  intended 
appropriation  or  division  of  the  funds,  but  the  same  may  be  referred  to  the 
award  of  the  regist;rar.  The  registrar's  award  to  be  conclusive  without 
appeal.  The  registrar's  annual  report  to  contain  particulars  of  awards.  A 
penalty  of  20s.  for  not  making  annual  return  to  the  registrar. 
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Bleachdio  aot)  Dyeing  Wobks. 

Cap.  LXXVIII. — An  Act  to  place  the  employment  of  Women^  Young 
Persons,  and  Children  in  Bleaching  Works  and  Dyeing  Works  tinder 
the  regulations  of  the  Factories^  Acts.     (6th  August,  1860.) 

The  recited  Act  to  apply  to  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  females,  young  persons,  and  children  therein.  Females  and  young 
persons  may  be  employed  until  half-past  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  and 
until  eight  o'clock  on  other  days,  but  not  so  as  to  exceed  in  any  period  of 
six  months,  and  part  of  another  month,  the  total  number  of  hours  allowed 
by  this  Act  No  females  and  yoimg  persons  may  be  employed  in  such 
works  after  half-past  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  or  for  more  than  nine  hours 
on  any  Saturday,  or  more  than  twelve  hours  on  any  other  day.  Females 
and  young  persons  may  be  employed  during  the  night  in  case  of  suspension 
of  employment  by  deficiency  or  excess  of  water  m  the  stream,  Saturday 
excepted.  /)ccupiers  who  employ  females  and  young  persons  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  keep  a  regular  register  of  them. 

Duties  on  Game  Cebtifigates. 

Cap.  XC. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Duties  on  Game  Certificates  and  Certifi' 
cates  to  Deal  in  Game,  and  to  impose  in  lieu  the  Duties  on  Excise 
Licences  and  Certificates  for  the  like  purpose.     (13th  August,  1860.) 

On  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  duties  on  licences  and  certificates 
to  kill  game  to  be  as  follows : — If  taken  out  after  the  1st  April  and  before 
the  1st  of  November,  to  expire  on  the  5th  April  in  the  following  year,  3i. ; 
to  expire  on  the  Slst  October  in  the  same  year,  2L  If  taken  out  on  or 
after  tlie  1st  November,  to  expire  on  the  5th  April  following,  2L  And  for 
every  licence  to  deal  in  game,  2t  Licences  may  be  taken  out  on  behalf  of 
assessed  servants  acting  as  gamekeepers  for  persons  having  right  to  kill 
game,  or  under  deputation  from  lords  of  manors. 

Stamp  Duties. 

Cap.  CXI. — An  Act  for  granting  to  Her  Majesty  certain  Duties  of  Stamps^ 
and  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Stamp  Juuties.  (28th  August,  I860). 

The  duties  on  foreign  promissory  notes  to  be  denoted  by  adhesive  stamps. 
Stamps  required  on  contract  not€»  and  insurances  and  delivery  order.  The 
duty  on  awards  to  be  2s,  6d.,  when  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute  does 
not  exceed  5oZ,,  and  progressively  5«.,  10«.,  15«.,  It,  It^  5^.  and  IL  15«., 
when  the  value  exceeds  l,000t  Contract  note.  Id ;  leases,  assignments, 
or  surrender  of  duty,  equal  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  with  which  a  similar 
lease  is  chargeable.  Policy  of  insurance,  lA,  when  the  consideration  does 
not  exceed  25.  6(2. ;  3(2.  when  it  exceeds  2^.  6(2.  and  does  not  exceed  5s. ; 
and  3(2.  when  it  exceeds  6s.  Promissory  notes  for  a  sum  exceeding  4,000i, 
10«.  for  every  1,000Z.  Foreign  promissory  notes  made  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  same  duty  as  an  inland  bill  for  the  payment  otherwise  than  oti 
demand  of  money  of  the  same  amount 
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Excise. 

Cap.  CXIIL — An  Act  to  grant  Duties  of  Excise  on  Chicory  and  on  Licences 
to  dealers  in  Sweets  or  MadeWines;  also  to  reduce  the  Excise  Duties  on 
Hopsy  and  the  period  of  Credit  allowed  for  payment  of  the  Duty  on  Malt 
and  Hops  respectively ;  to  repeal  the  exemption  from  Licence  Duty^jyf 
persons  dealing  in  Foreign  Wines  and  Spirits  in  Bondy  and  to  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  the  Excise.     (28th  August^  1860.) 

The  duty  on  chicory  to  be  5*.  6d.  per  cwt  after  the  Ist  April,  1861. 
Licences  to  sell  sweets  or  made  wines,  5L  5s.  The  period  of  credit  for 
payment  of  excise  duty  on  malt  reduced. 

Sayinos  Banks. 

Cap.  CXXXVIL — An  Act  to  make  further  Provision  with  respect  to  Moneys 
received  from  Savings  Elanks  and  Friendly  Societies.    (28  th  August,  ' 
1860.) 

The  powers  now  vested  in  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  in  respect  of  all  moneys  remitted  to  them  on  account  of 
3avings  Banks,  to  extend  to  parliamentary  securities. 

GREAT    BRI'AuN. 

Pawkbroeebs. 

Cap.  XXI. — An  Act  U>  Amend  an  Act  for  better  regulating  the  business  of 
Pawnbrokers.    (15th  May,  1860.) 

Pawnbrokers  may  cha^  one  halfpenny  for  notes  describing  things  pawned 
under  ten  shillings.  Payments  for  pawns  of  ten  shillings  or  upwards  to 
remain  as  before. 

Mines. 

Cap.  CLL — An  Act  for  tlie  Regulation  and  Inspection  of  Mines.     (28th 

August,  1860.) 

No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  mines*  A  boy 
between  the  age  of  ten  and  twelve  liaving  certificates  as  to  education  and 
school  attendance,  may  be  so  employed.  Steam-engines  not  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  appoint  inspectors  of  mines,  and  special  rules  to  be  esta* 
blished  for  such  inspection.  Notice  of  all  accidents  to  be  given  to  die 
Secretarv  of  State.  Li  every  colliery  and  ironstone  mine  the  following 
rules  to  be  observed : — An  adequate  amount  of  ventilation.  All  entrances 
to'  be  properly  fenced;  safety-lamps  to  be  securely  locked;  every  shaft  to 
be  securely  renced ;  every  working  pit  to  be  fenced ;  every  working  pit  or 
shaft  to  be  provided  with  pioper  means  of  communicating  signals  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  surface,  and  vice  versd.  All  underground  self- 
acting  and  engine-planes  to  be  provided  with  means  of  signalling  between 
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the  stopping-places  and  the  ends  of  the  planes.  A  sufficient  cover  over- 
head to  be  used  when  lowering  or  raising  persons  in  every  working  pit; 
no  single-linked  chain  to  be  used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons ;  flanges 
or  horns  of  snfficienct  length  or  diameter  to  be  attached  to  the  drum  of 
every  machine  for  the  purpose.  A  proper  indicator  to  show  the  position 
of  the  load  in  the  pit  to  be  attached  to  every  machine;  every  steam-boiler 
to  be  provided  with  a  proper  steam-gauge  and  safety-valve ;  the  flywheel 
to  be  securely  fenced ;  sufficient  bore-holes  to  be  kept  in  advance,  and  if 
necessary  on  both  sides,  to  prevent  inundations  in  every  working  approach- 
ing a  place  likely  to  contain  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  water. 

Special  rules  may  be  established  for  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  the 
persons  acting  in  the  management  of  coal  or  iron  mines.     The  owner  of 
every  iron  and  coal  mine  must  frame  and  transmit  such  special  rules  to  the 
inspector  of  the  district;   and  such  special  rules  may  oe  amended  from 
time  to  time.     All  the  general  and  special  rules  must  be  painted  on  a 
board,  or  printed  upon  paper  to  be  posted  thereon,  and  the  board  must  be 
hung  up  or  affixed  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  principal  office  or  place 
of  business  at  the  mine.     The  mspector  mav  enter,  inspect,  and  examine 
any  coal-mine,  colliery,  or  iron-mine,    ana  the   works  and  machinery 
belonging  thereto  at  all  reasonable   time  by  day  or  night     And  if  he  find 
anythmg  dangerous  or  defective,  he  must  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the 
owner  or  agent  of  such  mine  or  colliery.     If  the  owner  or  agent  object  to 
remove  or  remedy  the  danger  or  defect,  he  may  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and 
give  notice  to  the  inspector  of  such  appointment ;  and  if  such  owner  do 
not  give  such  notice,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  pound  for  every  day. 
If  the  owner  give  such  notice,  and  the  matters  in  difference  be  determined 
by  arbitration,  then  upon  the  delivery  of  the  award,  he  must  forthwith 
take  proper  measures  for  removing  or  remedying  thp  danger  or  defect;  and 
if  he  neglect  to  do  it,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  pound  per  day.     The 
owner  or  agent  of  every  coal-mine,  colliery,  or  iron-mme  must,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  produce  and  submit  for  examination  to  the  inspector  a 
map  or  plan  of  the  workings  of  such  coal-mine,  colliery,  or  iron-mine,  upon 
which  diere  shall  be  delineated  the  several  parts,  au:-courses,  air-doors, 
water-ways,  drains,  pits,  levels,  and  shafbs  in  and  connected  with  such 
mine ;    and  if  the  owner  do  not  produce  the  same,  the  inspector  may 
require  the  same  to  be  made  on  a  scale  of  not  less  than  two  chains  to  one 
incn,  or  on  such  other  scale  as  the  plan  then  used  in  the  mine  is  constructed 
on.     In  case  of  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  the  owner  or  agent 
must,  within  twenty-four  hours,  send  notice  of  such  accident  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  to  the  inspecor  of  the  district;  and  if  he  neglect  to  send 
such  notice,  he  may  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  and 
not  more  than  twenty  pounds.     Notice  must  also  be  given  to  tine  inspector 
of  the  opening  or  abandonment,  discontinuance  or  recommencement  of 
working  of  any  coal-mine,  colliery,  or   iron-mine,  as  the  case  may  b& 
Penalties  were  also  established  for  offences  against  this  Act,  for  obstructing 
inspectors,  de&cing  notices,  &c. 
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ENGLAND. 

Wine  Lioenobs, 

Cap.  XXVIL — An  Act  for  granting  to  her  Majesty  certain  duties  on  Wine 
Licences  and  Refreshment  Howes,  and  for  regulating  the  Licencing  of 
Refreshment  Houses  and  the  granting  of  Wine  Licences.  (14th  June, 
1860.) 

From  and  after  the  1st  July,  1860,  there  shall  be  charged  for  every  licence 
to  keep  a  refreshment  house,  where  the  rent  or  value  is  under  20L  a  year, 
\0s.  6d. ;  where  the  rent  or  value  is  20L  a  year  or  upwards,  IL  Is.  Where 
the  refreshment  house  is  to  sell,  by  retail,  foreign  wine  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises',  if  the  house  be  under  the  rent  of  50Z.,  SL  Ss. ;  if  it  be  of 
60 1  or  upwards,  5L  5s.  And  where  it  is  not  to  be  consumed  in  the  house 
or  shop,  if  the  house  is  under  the  rent  of  50t,  21.  lOs. ;  if  50L  and 
upwards,  SL  3s.  Every  person  keeping  a  shop  is  entitled  to  take  out  a' 
licence  to  retail  wine  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  Confectioners 
and  eatinghouse-keepers  entitled  to  take  out  licences  to  sell  wine  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises.  No  person  shall  keep  his  house  open  nor  suffer 
any  wine  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
nor  after  twelve  at  night  in  London,  or  eleven  at  night  in  any  other  parish 
or  city  within  the  bills  of  mortaliiy,  nor  after  ten  at  night  elsewhere. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hbbitable  Seotjbities. 

Cap.  LXXX. — An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Levying  and  Collection  of  the  Inven- 
tory  Duty  payable  upon  Heritable  Securities  and  other  Property  in 
Scotland..   (6th  August,  1860.) 

Money  secured  on  heritable  property  in  Scotland,  and  Scottish  bonds 
excluding  executors,  to  be  liable  to  inventory  duty.  The  duty  and  interest 
thereon  snail  be  a  debt  to  her  Majesty,  to  be  payable  by  the  person  who  shall 
take  the  money  secured.  A  stamped  special  inventory  to  be  lodged  on 
oath  with  the  solicitor  of  inland  revenue.  Money  so  secured  may  be  added 
to  inventory  of  personal  or  moveable  estate.  The  special  inventory  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  and  the  inventory  of  the  personal  estate  of  a  decea!sed, 
containing  also  the  property  on  which  duty  is  imposed,  shall  be  stamped 
with  duty  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  contained  therein  at  the 
time  they  shall  be  respectivelv  sworn  to,  including  the  proceeds  accrued 
thereon  down  to  that  time,  and  the  duty  or  deficient  duty  according  to  such 
value  and  proceeds  and  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per 
annum  shall  be  a  debt  due  to  her  Majesty  by  the  person  making  oath  to 
said  inventories.  The  same  for  the  inventory  and  the  additional 
inventory  of  any  person  deceased.  The  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue 
to  grant  a  return  of  the  said  duty  corresponding  to  a  rateable  appor- 
tionment of  the  amount  by  which  the  debts  shall  be  proved  to  exceed 
the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  between  the  amount  contained  in 
the  special^  inventory  and  all  the  other  heritable  property  of  tjie  deceased, 
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provided  snch  return  shall  be  claimed  within  three  years.  Intromitters  and 
persons  who  shall  have  completed  title,  to  be  held  to  have  taken  money  so 
secured.  Money  secured  on  land  by  absolute  conveyance  and  adjudication, 
and  otherwise  shall,  fall  under  the  provision  of  the  Act 

SooiTiBH  HsBBni«  FismsBixa 

Cap.  XCn. — An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relative  to  the  Scottish  Herring 
FUheries.    (13th  August,  1860.) 

Commissioners  may  appoint  superintendents  of  the  fishery,  and  fix  periods 
during  which  the  herring  fishery  may  not  be  carried  on ;  and  make  tegilla- 
tions  for  the  management  and  protection  of  the  herring  fisheries  and  pi^ 
servadon  of  order. 


IRELAND. 
VaLTTATIOH  of  IIATBABU  PftOPEBTT. 

Cap.  IV. — An  Act  to  enabie  the  Commimon&s  of  Her  Majeet^e  Treasury 
to  defray  one  Moiety  of  the  Eapenee  of  the  Anniuil  Revision  <^  VaJlua* 
tion  of  Rateable  Property  in  Ireland^  out  of  the  ConsoUdaied  Fund, 
(23rd  March,  1860.) 

Power  to  the  Treasury  to  advance  such  sums  of  money  as  they  may  think 
fit,  towards  the  expense  of  annual  revision  of  the  valuation  of  rateable 
property  in  Ireland.   The  Treasury  may  appoint  conmiissioners  of  valuation. 

Bank  of  Ibslani). 

Cap.  XXXI. — An  Act  to  Repeal  a  certain  EnojClmmt  for  Restraining  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  from  Lending  Money 
on  Mortgages.    (3rd  July,  1860.) 

The  provision  of  the  21  &  22  Geo.  IIL,  c  16,  s.  1,  restraining  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  from  lending  money  on  mortgage  was  repealed. 

Illioit  DisinxAnoH. 

Cap.  XXXV.— -4n  Act  further  to  Amend  m  Act  of  the  18<A  year  of  Her 
present  Majesty  to  Amend  the  Lay)for  the  better  Prevention  of  the  Sale 
of  Spirits  %y  unlicenced  persons,  and  for  the  Suppression  of  lUieU  IMS' 
filiation  in  Ireland.    (23rd  July,  1860.) 

In  case  of  appeals  from  informal  orders  of  justices  refusing  licences,  the 
justices  at  quarter  sessions,  or  the  recorder,  may  hear  -and  determine  the 
matter;  and  if  the  order  of  refusal  be  reversed,  the  excise  officer  mky 
renew  the  licence. 
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Unoljlimed  Stock. 

Cap.  LXXL — An  Act  to  make  Provision  as  to  Stock  and  Dividends  Unr- 
claimed  in  Ireland.    (6th  August,  1860.) 

The  provisions  of  56  Geo.  III.,  c.  60,  and  8  &  9  Vict,  c.  62,  as  to 
unclaimed  stock  and  dividends,  to  extend  to  stock  transferrable  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  Notice  by  advertisements  to  be  given  before  re-transfer 
or  payment  of  dividends. 

Wine  Licbnce& 

Cap.  CVII. — An  Act  for  granting  to  Her  Majesty  certain  Duties  on  Wine 
Licences  and  Refreshment  Houses,  and  the  granting  Wine  Licences  in 
Ireland.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

The  same  duties  and  regulations  as  imposed  by  Cap.  XXYII.  for  Great 
Britain. 
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EAST  INDIES.r-FRIZE  MONEY. 


Copy  of  a  De^ipaJtch  in  July,  1858,  sianifging  the  approval  of  the  late  Board 
Of  India  Directors  to  tJie  Reaulatume  prepared  by  the  Govemor^General 
on  the  evbject  of  the  Delhi  Pnze-Money,  and  all  euhseauent  Correspondence 
which  may  tend  to  explain  the  delay  that  has  taksn  place  in  satisfying  the 
just  expectations  of  the  Army  which  effected  ths  Capture  of  tne  City. 
(Lord  Bemers.)    29th  March,  1860.    (61  l.) 

Thb  opinion  of  the  Advocate-General  was  obtained  on  the  following  point: 
**  Whether  private  property  recovered  from  the  rebels  and  mutineers  by 
the  British  troops  can  be  considered  as  prize?"  And  the  opinion  was  as 
follows : — 

"  I  am  clearlv  of  opinion  that  treasure  and  other  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment recovered  by  the  British  troops  from  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
during  the  operations  against  them,  cannot  be  treated  as  prize,  or  as  aistri- 
butable  among  the  captors,  but  that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  restitution 
of  such  property. 

'^  2.  A  clear  distinction  exists  in  cases  of  recapture  between  property  of 
the  State  originally  captured  by  an  enemy  in  time  of  war  and  similar  pro- 
perty seized  by  rebels  or  mutineers  during  an  insurrection.  In  the  former 
case  the  law  of  nations  recognizes  the  right  of  the  enemy  to  seize  the 
property  of  the  State  with  which  it  is  at  war,  and  by  such  seizure,  when 
confirmed  by  possession,  the  length  of  which  varies  according  to  the  laws 
of  different  States,  the  property  in  the  things  so  captured  is  chang^  and 
vested  in  the  captors,  and  does  not  (in  the  absence  oi  any  special  law  of  the 
country  of  the  recaptors)  upon  the  recapture  revert  to  the  original  owners, 
but  is  properly  treated  as  property  of  the  hostile  State,  and  becomes  subject 
to  the  laws  of  prize  of  the  recaptors.  But  in  an  insurrection,  such  as  the 
present  one,  the  law  of  nations  recognizes  no  right  whatever  of  capture  on 
the  part  of  the  original  takers,  whose  seizure  is  looked  on  as  a  simple  act  of 
lawless  plunder,  which  has  no  more  effect  in  divesting  the  property  of  the 
original  owners  than  a  highway  robbery  in  time  of  peace  would  have,  and 
the  troops  of  the  State  whose  property  has  thus  been  pillaged  by  its  own 
subjects,  or  even  by  foreigners  aiding  such  subjects  in  their  treason,  when 
they  retake  such  property  from  the  plunderers,  merely  retake  it  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  and  acquire  ho  legal  rights  of  prize  or  of  property, 
whatever  claim  they  may  have  on  the  liberality  of  the  State. 

"3.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  insurgents  who  have  plundered  the 
property  are  subjects  of  the  British  Government,  or  foreigners,  and  subjects 
of  a  native  independent  State,  provided  such  State  has  not  itself  waged 
war  against  the  British  Government  The  subjects  of  Holkar  or  Scindiah 
who  make  an  inroad  into  British  territory,  and  aid  the  rautmeers  in  plun- 
dering British  property,  without  the  sanction  of  their  sovereigns,  who  still 
remain  in  alliance  with  the  British  Government,  are  mere  freebooters,  who 
do  not  acquire,  and  cannot  confer,  any  of  the  rights  of  an  enemy  in  war, 
either  as  to  the  plundered  property  or  in  any  other  respect 

"  4.  The  Prize  Act  for  the  Army  (2  W.  IV.  c.  53)  recognizes  the  above 
principle,  as  it  limits  the  property  distributable  under  it  to  property  belong- 
ing to  the  State  or  to  any  puWic  trading  company  of  Her  Majesty's  enemies, 
upon  the  capture  of  any  mrtress  or  possession  of  such  enemies. 

"  5.  The  case  of  property  captured  by  sea  (which  is  more  discussed  by 
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modem  writers  on  international  law,  and  has  been  more  freqnenilj  the 
subject  of  judicial  decision,  than  that  of  captures  on  land)  affords  a  direct 
anaio(;gr  to  the  present  case.  When  capturea  by  a  lawful  enemy,  the  pro- 
perty IS,  after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  absolutely  changed,  and  the 
origmal  owner  loses  all  right  to  restitution  (except  where  the  posittve  law 
of  the  recaptor's  nation  prescribes  restitution  on  certain  conditions,  or  our 
own  statute  law  does) ;  but  when  captured  by  pirates,  or  by  a  captor  other 
than  a  lawful  enemy,  the  property  of  the  owner  remains  unchanged,  and 
on  recapture  he  is  entitled  to  restoration,  subject  to  a  salvage  remuneration 
to  the  recaptors. 

'^  6.  The  principles  above  stated  apply  also  to  the  property  of  private 
individuals  who  have  taken  no  part  m  the  insurrection,  plundered  by 
the  insurgents,  and  retaken  by  our  troops.  Such  private  property  can  in 
no  case  be  deemed  lawful  prize  when  identified  and  claimed  by  the  original 
owner." 

In  conse<^uence  of  this  opinion,  a  general  order  was  issued  directing  that 
the  officers  m  command  of  the  troops  employed  in  quelling  the  insurrection 
shall  appoint  committees  for  taking  an  account  of  all  treasure  and  puUic 
property  recaptured  from  the  insurgents  and  mutineers.  It  appears,  how- 
ever,.that  the  prize-agents  had,  in  many  cases,  accepted  offers  of  money 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  to  guarantee  them  immunities  from  further 
sequestrations  of  their  property,  and  that  much  of  the  property  captured 
had  already  been  sold.  The  amount  of  money  collected  by  t^e  Pnze  Agents, 
Delhi  Fiela  Force,  and  deposited  in  Government  treasuries,  was  32,41,917 
rupees,  which,  with  the  value  of  certain  elephants,  and  with  interest,  formed 
35,57,917  rupees.  And  the  principle  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  the 
property  is  to  grant  to  the  troops,  as  prize,  the  property  belongii^  to  the 
State  and  that  belonging  to  pnvate  individuals  recovered  from  the  muti- 
neers. And  property  taken  by  the  troops,  which  is  neither  claimed  oa 
behalf  of  the  State,  nor  claimed  and  identified  by  individuals,  to  be  also 
considered  to  be  prize. 
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UNITED    KINQOOM. 

Pbobatb  ahd  ABimrisnuTiON. 

Cap.  v. — An  Act  to  regulate  Probate  and  Adminietration  with  respect  to 
eertam  Indian  Crovernment  securities  ;  to  Repeal  certain  Stamp  Duties ; 
and  to  extend  Ae  operation  of  the  Act  of  ike  22nd  and  23ra  years  of 
Victoria,  chap.  39,  to  Indian  Bonds.    (23rd  March,  1860.) 

Indian  Groyemment  notes  on  which  interest  is  payaUe  in  London,  and 
certain  Indian  Government  promissory  notes  to  be  deemed  bona  notabiUa 
in  England.  Probate,  &c.,  on  connrmation  granted  in  Scotland,  yalid. 
Transrers  of  territorial  debt  and  of  Indian  Gh>yemment  loans  not  chaige- 
able  with  stamp  duty.  Power  to  raise  money  under  Act  22  &  23  Vict, 
c  39,  extended  to  repayment  of  East  India  Bonds. 

DomNIOA  HUBBIOANE  LOAN. 

Cap.  LVII. — An  Act  to  authorize  an  Extension  of  the  time  for  Repayment  of 
a  Loan  made  by  the  West  India  Relief  Comsnissioners  to  the  Island  of 
Dominica.    (6th  August,  1860.) 

Bbituh  Mabbiages  in  the  Ionian  Islanims. 

Cap.  LXXXYI. — An  Act  to  make  Provision  respecting  the  Marriages  of 
British  Subjects  in  the  Ionian  Islands.    (6th  August,  I860.) 

Marriages  already  contracted  between  British  subjects  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  be  ydid.  All  ftuiher  marriages,  in  order  to  be  yalid,  must  be  solemnized 
in  die  following  manner : — It  must  be  solemnized  with  open  doors,  either  in 
some  Christian  place  of  worship,  or  in  the  palace  or  residence  of  the  Lord  Hidt 
Commissioner.  It  must  be  solemnized  within  the  hours  specified  on  we 
licence,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  and  or  the  officiating 
minister  or  of  the  secretary  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  cere^ 
mony  to  be  such  as  is  required  by  the  persons  entitled  to  regulate  the  place 
of  worship  where  the  marriage  is  solemnized.  A  certificate  of  marriage 
to  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  entries  of  the  same  to 
be  reported  to  the  Begistrar-G^eraL 
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Senior  Membeb  of  Council,  India. 

Cap.  LXXXVIL — An  Act  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Senior 
Meinher  of  the  Council  of  the  GrOvemor^GenercU  of  India^  in  the  abeenee 
of  the  President.    (13th  August,  1860.) 

AdHIBALTT  JuBISDIOnON  IN  C0LONIE& 

Cap.  LXXXVin. — An  Act  to  Extend  certain  Provisums  for  Admiralty 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Colonies  of  Her  Majesty^ s  Territories  in  Indicu 
(13th  August,  1860.) 

EUBOFELAN  FOROSS  IN  InBIA. 

Cap.  G.—An  Act  to  Repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  22^  23  Ftct,  c  27, 
^     and  of  certain  other  Acts  as  authorize  the  Secretary  [of  State  in  Cotmcil, 
to  give  direction  for  raising  European  Forces  for  the  Indian  Army  of 
Her  Majesty.    (20th  August,  1860.)  , 

East  India  Stock. 

Cap.  CII. — An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Management  of  East  India  Stocky  and 
of  the  Debts  and  Obligations  of  the  Government  of  India  at  and  by  the 
Bank  of  England.     (20th  August,  1860.) 

Coast  op  Africa  and  Falkland  Islands. 

Cap.  CXXI. — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria^  intituled  An  Act  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to 
provide  for  the  Government  of  her  Settlements  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  and 
on  the  Falkland  Islands.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

The  provisions  of  the  6  A  7  Vict,  c  13,  extended  to  all  possessions  of  Her 
Majesty  not  having  been  acquired  by  cession  or  conquest,  nor  except  in 
virtue  of  this  Act  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  authority 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty  s  possessions  abroad.  Orders  of  t)onncil  as  may  be 
issued  authorizing  the  supreme  or  other  courts  in  certain  possessions  to  take 
cognizance  of  suits,  &c. 

Colonial  Legislatubes. 

Cap.  CXXII. — An  Act  to  enable  the  Legislatures  of  Her  Majesty^s  Posseseums 
abroad  to  make  Enactments,  similar  to  the  Enactment  qf  die  Act  9  Geo.  I V. 
c.  39,  s.  8.     (28th  August,  1860.) 

East  India  Loan. 

Cap.  CXXX.— riln  Act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India, 
to  raise  Money  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

Power  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  to  raise  any  sum 
not  exceeding  three  millions. 
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